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PREFACE. 


I  hope  it  will  be  apparent  to  every  observant  reader, 
that  the  contents  of  this  volume,  as  of  the  one  preceding, 
are  drawn  from  original  fountains,  and,  as  such,  contain 
faithful  descriptions  of  two  eminent  persons,  and  of  the 
events  in  which  they  bore  part. 

Savonarola,  the  great  Preacher  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  Melancthon,  the  most  illustrious  Theologian  of  the 
German  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth,  very  dissimilar  in 
many  points  of  character,  are  associated  here  for  the  sake 
of  contrast  no  less  than  of  comparison.  The  former  of 
these  men  was  a  true  Italian,  a  patriot  of  the  purest 
class,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  municipal 
independence  that  had  so  long  served  to  save  Italy 
from  utter  subjugation  to  the  Roman  See.  He  was 
also  a  Reformer,  yet  rather  of  manners  than  of 
doctrine;  for,  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  justification  by 
faith  alone,  his  reformation  was  but  external  and 
transient;  and  even  in  death  he  might  be  regarded  as 
more  of  a  hero  than  a  martyr,  or,  if  a  martyr,  it  was 
as  well  for  civil  as  for  religious  liberty.  His  piety  was 
mediaeval.  His  notions  were  those  of  the  most  approved 
of  devotees  in  that  century;  his  gifts,  especially  the 
alleged  gift  of  prophecy,  were  those  which  his  Church 
professed  to  cherish;  and,  although  condemned  to  die 
for  heresy,  he  received  absolution  at  the  last  moment, 
and  it  could  never  he  proved  that  Savonarola  was  a 
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heretic,  in  the  Roman  acceptation  of  the  word.  In 
playful  imagination,  dramatical  devotion,  and  impetuous 
eloquence,  he  was  a  thorough  Italian.  In  civil  politics,  he 
was  a  republican ;  and  although  he  exerted  for  several 
years  an  absolute  sway  over  the  Florentines,  even  his 
conduct  as  an  Ecclesiastic  betrayed  strong  republican 
sympathies.  Impracticable  as  a  pure  democracy  is,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
democratic  element  he  established  in  "  the  Observance  of 
St.  Mark  "  was  necessary  to  be  spread  yet  further,  as  a 
counteractive  of  the  spiritual  absolutism  which  had  become 
as  intolerable  as  the  doctrine  it  maintained  was  anti- 
Christian. 

Savonarola  was  not  an  evangelical  Christian ;  and, 
regarding  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  as  necessary  to  evangelicity,  we  can  scarcely  say 
that  any  one  else  was,  of  all  that  figured  in  the  world 
for  some  time  before  the  age  of  Luther,  and  but  too 
few  since  the  Christians  of  the  age  of  martyrs.  Many 
excellent  sayings,  quite  accordant  with  the  principles  of 
all  who  hold  this  belief,  occur  in  his  discourses  ;  but  it 
would  be  untrue  to  call  those  discourses  evangelical.  We 
find  in  them,  as  in  many  others  in  almost  every  century, 
glimpses  of  higher  truth ;  but  the  glimpses  were  faint 
and  fleeting,  and  the  watchmen,  however  vigilant  and 
honest  many  of  them  were,  could  not  yet  see  the 
distinctive  truths  of  Christianity  "eye  to  eye,"  with 
such  clearness  as  the  Prophet  had  predicted. 

If  we  might  lawfully  expurgate  history,  ignore  the 
errors  of  the  dark  age,  and,  dealing  with  the  men  of  our 
generation  as  if  they  were  children,  entertain  them  with 
a  mere  excerption  of  the  brighter  passages,  and  hold  up 
dim  shadows  of  saints  for  their  edification  when  there 
was  no  entire  image  of  sanctity  to  be  given  as  a  model ; 
then  might  I  have  treated  this  example  of  a  partially- 
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enlightened  Ecclesiastic  very  differently,  and  claimed  him 
as  a  Protestant  before  Luther.  Or,  if  my  studies  were  to 
be  restricted  to  one  class  of  personages  only,  I  must  have 
sacrificed  all  the  profit  and  instruction  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  a  broader  survey  of  history  as  it  was 
originally  written,  and  which  exhibits  men  as  they  were, 
not  as  they  should  have  been. 

Melancthon  represents  a  period  of  advance ;  yet  not 
even  does  Melancthon  or  his  doctrine  rise  at  once  to  the 
standard  of  evangelical  perfection.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  it  is  in  the  gradual  illumination  of  his  mind  that 
he  appears  as  a  living  mirror  of  the  progressive  enlighten- 
ment of  his  nation.  Just  as  the  Florentine  went  out 
of  the  world,  he  entered  it ;  and  as  the  Florentine  left 
the  world,  or  very  little  better,  even  so  he  found  it.  The 
one  was  contemporary  with  the  first  breaking  up  of 
European  society  by  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII. 
of  France;  and  the  other  gently  arose,  amidst  political 
confusion,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  which  would  surely 
inspire  a  sounder  policy,  and  would  establish,  wherever 
it  became  dominant,  domestic  purity  and  national  pros- 
perity. The  Italian  Preacher  was  crushed  by  Alex- 
ander VI.,  because  there  was  not  yet  a  sufficient  amount 
of  public  adhesion  to  his  principles  to  shield  him  from 
Roman  vengeance;  but  we  rejoice  to  read  how,  during 
the  life  of  the  latter,  in  association  with  Luther  and  the 
evangelical  Princes  of  Germany,  the  same  principles  of 
civil  right,  attended  with,  and  sanctified  by,  the  higher 
principles  of  evangelical  truth,  gained  such  ascendency  in 
a  great  part  of  the  German  Empire,  that  both  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  compelled  to  bow  before 
them,  and  allow  the  confessionists  of  Augsburg  to  live  at 
liberty  and  to  die  in  peace. 

Beyond  these  facts  we  discern  another  of  the  highest 
importance.  Melancthon,  especially  towards  the  latter 
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part  of  his  career,  exhibited  evidence,  in  his  own  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  of  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  he  had 
so  ably  expounded  in  the  professorial  chair,  in  colloquies, 
and  by  the  press,  and,  for  many  years,  defended  against 
fanatics  and  heretics  of  various  kinds.  On  himself,  and 
on  the  learned  and  devoted  men  who  surrounded  his 
death-bed  in  Wittenberg,  and  who  mourned  for  his 
decease  throughout  reformed  Christendom,  this  truth 
exerted  an  amazing  influence,  being  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."  And  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
mark  the  sickness  of  Melancthon  at  Weimar  in  1539,  as 
that  passage  in  the  personal  history  of  this  Keformer 
which  exhibits  the  full  development  of  soul- renewing 
Christianity  in  the  writer  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgj 
and  master  of  the  first  race  of  Protestant  Preachers  in 
Germany. 

In  this  fact,  as  in  the  holier  features  of  the  character 
of  Martin  Luther,  in  the  unexampled  patience  of  the 
Elector  Frederic,  and  some  other  of  the  Princes,  and  in 
the  tendency  of  living  Christianity,  from  the  time  of  its 
revival  until  now,  to  elevate  the  spirit  of  its  subjects, 
we  mark  the  true  reason  of  the  glorious  moral  revo- 
lution which  has  distinguished  the  present  age  from  all 
the  ages  that  are  past.  The  life  of  Melancthon  was 
exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  establishment  of 
Lutheranism ;  and  whoever  acquaints  himself  with  the 
incidents  of  this  life  is  prepared  for  an  intelligent  survey 
of  the  wider  field,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  affairs  of  the 
church  and  religion  are  concerned.  And  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  without  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
these,  the  general  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  could 
not  be  understood. 

With  this  life  closed  the  first  great  political  struggle 
of  reformed  Germany  with  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy, 
the  initiation  of  an  entirely  new  state  of  things.  The 
events  of  this  life  are  interposed  as  a  barrier  between  the 
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old  and  the  new  of  Christendom;  and,  this  narrative 

being  completed,  a  new  era  of  history  began  with  the 
death  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  New  chapters  of 
controversy,  declension,  and  revival  are  henceforth  to  be 
written,  and  we  have,  therefore,  reached  a  point  at  which 
we  may  fitly  pause ;  but  we  pause  with  the  vast  field 
of  modern  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  spread 
wide  before  us.  In  closing  the  first  part  of  this  second 
volume,  we  leave  the  tomb  of  the  monster  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.,  nearly  the  last  barbarian  of  his  kind ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  we  leave  Pius  IV.  and  his  more  artful 
Court  and  venal  Council,  busily  reconstructing  the  creed, 
the  discipline,  and  the  policy  of  Romanism.  Policy  now 
begins  to  supersede  violence;  the  Inquisition  begins  to 
relax  its  rigour,  because  the  cause  of  despotism  in  Church 
and  State  can  be  served  more  effectually  by  the  artful 
and  indefatigable  ministrations  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
In  short,  the  sciences  of  government  and  of  diplomacy 
receive  new  elements,  and  the  history  of  the  three  later 
centuries  that  have  been  spent  in  contest  between  the 
adverse  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  has  yet  to  bo 
studied  more  faithfully  for  our  daily  instruction. 

W.  H.  R. 

April  18th,  1856. 
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SAVONAROLA. 


BIRTH  AXD  BOYHOOD. 

Niccolo  D'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  a  brave  soldier  and 
wealthy  man,  flourished  in  the  administration  of  his  duke- 
dom from  the  year  1393  to  1441.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  over  the  Ferrarese,  he  invited  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, then  in  extensive  practice  in  Padua,  to  come  over 
to  his  court.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Michelo 
Savonarola  soon  rose  into  public  favour  at  Ferrara,  acquired 
high  reputation,  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or, 
as  we  might  now  say,  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  younger  of  two  sons,  named  Niccolo,  and  his  wife 
Helena,  became  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  our  biogra- 
phy, on  September  21st,  1452,  St.  Matthew's  day.  On 
October  4th  following,  marked  in  the  Roman  Calendar  as 
the  feast  of  St.  Francis  the  Confessor,  he  was  held  at  the 
baptismal  font,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Vajo,  by 
Master  Francesco  de'  Ribanori,  chief  counsellor  of  Borso, 
then  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  gave  him  the  abundant  name 
of  Girolamo  Maria  Francesco  e  Matteo,  and  the  solemnity 
was  registered  at  home  by  his  father.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  receiving  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  instruction,  his  grandfather,  the  physician,  took 
him  under  his  care.    This  person,  a  courtier,  and,  if  we 

*  Vita  del  P.  F.  Girolamo  Savonarola  dell'  Ordine  di  Predicated, 
Scritta  del  P.  F.  Pacifico  Burlamacchi,  Lucchese,  dello  stesso 
Ordine,  e  Familiare  del  medesimo.     Nuova  Edizione.    In  Lucca 
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may  so  call  a  physician  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  man 
of  science,  directed  the  studies,  and  gave  the  first  impres- 
sion to  the  character,  of  the  child  who  should  become,  to 
say  the  least,  the  first  preacher  of  his  age  ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  assiduity  and  tenderness  of  such  a  tutor,  we  may 
easily  conjecture  what  kind  of  intellectual  bias  would  be 
given  to  his  mind. 

The  aged  Knight  was  used  to  frame  hypotheses, 
innovate  in  practice,  and  had  always  aimed  at  outdoing 
his  predecessors.  Aspiring  after  professional  distinction, 
he  stepped  beyond  routine  and  prejudice,  and  dared  to 
think  and  act  for  himself.  Truly  the  doctor  might  be 
too  much  occupied  with  patients,  and,  even  in  advanced 
age,  too  frequently  diverted  by  the  frivolities  of  the 
palace,  to  pay  minute  attention  to  all  the  lessons  of  his 
pupil,  and  any  conjectures  of  ours  about  the  communication 
of  intellectual  qualities,  and  the  determinating  influences 
of  constantly-repeated  maxims,  might  be  foreign  from  the 
reality  of  domestic  life ;  but  this  much  may  be  taken  as 
undisputed  fact,  that  Michele  Savonarola,  Knight  of 
St.  John,  and  court  physician  at  Ferrara,  superintended 
the  education  of  his  grandchild.  It  is  also  certain  that 
he  was  a  scholar,  and  wrote  several  medical  treatises. 
Some  of  his  writings  were  on  the  baths  of  Italy,  fevers, 
practice  of  medicine,  pharmaceutics,  minerals,  and  the 
composition  and  use  01  aqua  vitalis,  a  thing  which  the 
present  biographer  is  not  learned  enough  to  describe. 
And,  as  a  less  practical  production,  we  find  his  Mirror  of 
Physiognomy. 

llelatively  to  the  time  on  which  we  shall  enter  in  a  page 
or  two,  Michele  was  of  the  old  school.  Superstition  and 
immorality  luxuriated  together  in  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  revival  of  classical  literature ;  but  the  preceptors 
of  youth  still  inculcated,  although  they  did  not  exemplify, 
reverence  of  sacred  things.  The  domestic  tutor  of  Leo  X., 
some  years  afterwards,  turned  out  a  polished  infidel ;  but 
the  instructor  of  Savonarola,  however  speculative  in  other 
matters,  was  not  irreligious  in  theory,  but  accustomed 
him  to  an  exact  observance  of  the  acknowledged  ceremo- 
nial. Making  rapid  progress  in  Latin,  he  soon  understood 
perfectly  the  language  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  learned  ; 
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and  while  but  a  child,  sang  the  hymns  of  the  Church, 
and  dressed  up  little  altars  in  his  chamber,  at  which  to 
play  the  Priest. 

STUDIES  AND  BECOLLECTIOXS. 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1461,  when  he  was  between  nine  and  ten  yean*  of 
age,  his  father,  for  a  short  time,  undertook  to  teach  him  ; 
but  of  his  father  little  is  known,  and  this  private  educa- 
tion was  quickly  superseded  by  the  employment  of 
professional  teachers,  of  whose  names  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  authentic  record.  Gunrino  Veronese 
has  been  mentioned ;  but  he  died  the  year  before  Michele : 
and  so  has  Aurispa ;  but  Aurispa,  too,  had  passed  away, 
and  we  cannot  attribute  to  either  of  them  the  honour 
of  educating  Savonarola. 

The  University  of  Ferrara,  however,  was  then  in  its 
glory,  having  been  re-established  and  endowed  by  Leonel 
l)'Este,  and  maintained  rivalry  with  those  of  Bologna 
and  Florence,  so  that  a  youth  of  noble  and  wealthy  family 
would  be  provided  with  as  good  masters  as  the  age  could 
furnish,  and  that  age  abounded  in  accomplished  and 
eminent  instructors.  Yet  there  was  a  grossness  of  style, 
a  most  deplorable  laxity  of  morals  and  licentiousness  of 
language,  prevalent  among  the  literary  men  of  Italy, 
fostered  by  their  secular  patrons,  encouraged  by  Popes, 
Cardinals,  and  the  whole  priesthood,  and  applauded  by 
the  multitude,  which  renders  it  most  unlikely  that  after 
his  tenth  year  he  could  have  received  any  seriously 
religious  education.  Amidst  the  extreme  corruption  of 
society,  and  the  fashionable  prostitution  of  talent,  he 
could  only  have  been  restrained  from  excess  of  evil  by  the 
Spirit  and  providence  of  God. 

As  far  as  he  knew,  he  sought  to  please  God,  was 
frequent  in  private  prayer,  and,  when  speaking  on  Divine 
communion  many  years  afterwards,  intimated  that  in  his 
boyhood  he  had  had  many  signs  of  the  truth  by  the 
spiritual  illumination  of  his  mind. 

Nor  was  he  alone  the  subject  of  this  healthful  restraint. 
The  whole  course  of  events  was  brought  under  the  same 
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gracious  government.  Although  the  great  majority  of 
Priests,  philosophers,  poets,  and  the  patrons  of  reviving 
literature  were  miserably  immoral ;  although  illegitimacy 
of  birth  was  no  barrier  to  honour,  even  among  Princes  ; 
although  common  decency  was  forgotten,  even  within  the 
Vatican,  and  ribald  jests,  with  the  rude  scoffing  of  the 
atheist,  were  heard  and  repeated  with  undissembled  com- 
placency by  the  noblest  persons,  in  the  most  exalted 
offices;  and  although  the  brow  of  the  Prelate  gave  no 
sign  of  disgust,  nor  did  the  cheek  of  woman  show  any 
blush  of  shame,  amidst  the  wanton  profligacy  which  over- 
whelmed the  sanctities  of  religion  and  the  remonstrances 
of  conscience  ;  there  did  exist  some  few  germs  of  moral, 
as  well  as  intellectual,  excellence. 

Literary  fame,  even  then,  could  only  be  had  for 
labour.  The  hard-working  scholar  was  often  rewarded, 
when  the  riches  of  the  Papal  world  were  gathered  up  in 
Italy,  and  Princes,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  vied  with 
each  other  in  promoting  learning,  and  in  seeming  to  be 
learned,  which  many  of  them  even  strove  to  be.  Libraries 
were  searched  for  ancient  manuscripts,  whether  of  the 
great  masters  of  profane  antiquity,  or  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and,  as  we  shall  have  to  observe  at 
Florence,  the  luxurious  dilettanti  of  Italy  lavished  wealth 
to  procure  from  Greece  and  Asia  copies  of  the  chief  works 
containing  the  fable,  the  history,  the  laws,  or  the  sacred 
records  of  remote  ages. 

As  yet,  Greek  was  but  in  manuscript.  Printing  itself 
was  but  of  recent  date ;  yet  in  careful  elegance  the  erudite 
artifex  of  the  press  rivalled,  if  not  excelled,  the  expert  and 
patient  copyist.  Translations  of  masterpieces  of  ancient 
learning,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  had  been  already  printed. 
Each  year  some  new  fruit  of  toilsome  research  and  exact 
collation  issued  from  the  presses .  The  wasteful  magnificence 
of  priestly  wealth  and  power  was  counteracted,  in  Tuscany 
as  in  Venice,  by  the  activity  of  commerce  ;  and  the  hard 
study  of  aspirants  after  literary  honours,  moderated  the 
excess  of  fashionable  folly  in  the  higher  circles  of  society 
by  the  infusion  of  a  purer  taste,  held  the  mind  of  leading 
men  with  some  degree  of  steadiness  to  the  prosecution 
of  not  ignoble  objects,  and  disciplined  the  intellect  for 
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higher  exercises,  as  soon  as  the  time  for  its  exertion 
should  arrive. 

The  word  of  God  began  to  he  printed  and  circulated 
in  Latin.  Many  of  the  most  famous  preachers,  who 
gathered  loose  texts  out  of  old  written  sermonaries,  had 
seldom  read  the  sacred  book,  even  if  they  had  ever  seen  it ; 
but  it  now  came  forth  to  view,  in  company  with  yet  more 
ostentatiously  honoured  "  Fathers  "  of  Church  renown. 
The  human  mind,  aroused  into  activity,  sought  gratifica- 
tion in  what  might  minister  to  its  pride,  satisfy  its  thirst 
of  novelty,  or  amuse  it  with  names  and  works  of  bygone 
ages.  The  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  was  thus  pro- 
viding materials  on  which  maturer  energies  might  after- 
wards be  more  usefully  spent ;  and  those  materials  were 
laid  up  in  readiness  for  use,  when,  on  a  revival  of  piety 
following  the  revival  of  letters,  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  should  receive  from  the  labourers  of  the  fifteenth, 
weapons  made  ready  for  the  open  conflict  with  ancient 
error,  and  food  stored  up  for  the  sustenance  of  multitudes 
suddenly  quickened  into  a  sense  of  spiritual  hunger. 

Young  Savonarola  advanced  with  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  age,  enjoying  the  literary  pursuits,  rather 
than  the  vain  amusements,  of  his  native  city,  and  cultivat- 
ing sacred  rather  than  secular  learning.  His  delight  was 
in  what  he  conceived,  however  erroneously,  to  be  the  law 
of  his  God,  and  in  that  he  meditated  day  and  night.  He 
did  not  appear  at  the  ducal  palace  with  others  of  his  rank, 
and  went  seldom  into  any  company  except  that  of  his 
preceptors ;  but  applied  himself,  with  his  whole  soul,  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  piety. 

Such  a  boy  could  not  be  living  in  Ferrara  without 
acquiring  information  of  some  rare  events.  Memory,  like  a 
palimpsest  from  which  the  more  ancient  writing  has  never 
been  discharged,  exhibits  retentively  the  earliest  charac- 
ters, nor  will  it  ever  surrender  that  most  precious  record. 
Ferrara  abounded  in  recollections  of  recent  events  of  deep 
importance  in  the  history  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  Church. 
Witnesses  of  those  events  were  still  alive,  and  any.  intelli- 
gent inhabitant,  forty  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  might 
conduct  Girolamo  over  the  scenes  of  memorable  incidents, 
and  describe  what  he  had  himself  witnessed  and  often 
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made  the  subject  of  conversation.  You  might  almost 
imagine  one  of  the  citizens  to  be  thus  relating  them  to 
the  young  inquirer : — * 

"  From  this  place  we  first  caught  sight  of  the  cavalcade 
approaching  our  city.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  crowded  every  eminence  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
long-expected  visiters.  We  soon  distinguished  the  chief 
personage,  the  last  Emperor  *  of  the  East  ;  for  that 
empire  ceased  about  one  year  before  your  birth.  He 
advanced  on  horseback,  slowly,  preceded  by  a  white 
charger  covered  with  imperial  trappings,  but  without  a 
rider,  to  represent  that  he,  the  Emperor,  would  have 
mounted  such  an  one  in  his  own  land.  He  was  attended 
by  our  greatest  men.  Six  of  the  sons  of  Niccolo,  your 
father' 8  patron,  carried  a  silken  canopy  over  his  head.  A 
long  train  of  Grecian  soldiers  and  nobles  followed.  The 
procession  entered  by  this  gate,  passed  on  to  yonder 
palace,  and  was  there  welcomed  by  the  Duke  with  every 
mark  of  respectful  hospitality.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
amidst  the  din  of  belfries,  and  the  hum  of  the  multitude, 
we  took  our  stand  in  yonder  balcony,  and  waited  the 
appearance  of  a  second  company.  Then  came  the  aged 
Patriarch  f  of  the  Greek  Church,  slowly,  and  as  if  reluc- 
tant, followed  by  a  train  of  Priests.  All  our  religious  fra- 
ternities had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  with  our  own  Bishop 
and  his  clergy.  Some  Archbishops  and  other  mitred 
heads  from  various  parts  of  Italy  joined  the  company. 
Every  one  longed  to  see  the  High  Priest  of  those  schis- 
matic orientals ;  and  when  he  came,  they  gazed  with  invo- 
luntary admiration  on  his  plain  attire,  and  reverenced  his 
grave  deportment.  His  cross-bearers  opened  the  way, 
and  his  own  Bishops  followed.  The  Pope  himself  J  was 
in  the  palace ;  and  when  the  procession  had  passed 
through  the  gate,  His  Holiness  came  forth  to  receive  them  ; 
but  the  whole  city  wondered  when  it  was  observed,  that 
no  Greek  bent  his  knee  before  the  Roman  Pontiff." 

Our  Girolamo  could  not  frequent  the  cathedral  church 
without  thinking  on  the  Council  which  those  foreigners 
were  invited  thither  to  celebrate.  He  learned  that  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches  had  waged  stubborn 

*  John  Pal«ck>gu8  II.  f  Joseph,  J  Eugenius  IV. 
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controversy  in  that  very  choir.  Notaries  had  then 
copied,  and  learned  Greeks  and  Italians  had  there  inter- 
preted,  the  arguments  on  either  side,  on  many  points 
trifling  in  themselves,  yet  of  great  importance  to  the 
division  or  unity  of  the  nominally  Christian  world.  If  it 
occurred  to  him  to  weigh  those  grains  of  difference,  he 
would  find  them  to  he  as  vain  as  Grecian  subtlety  and 
Roman  pride.  Subsequent  reflections  at  Florence,  where 
the  futile  attempt  to  join  Borne  and  Constantinople  was 
coldly  finished,  would  certainly  strengthen  his  conviction 
of  its  folly. 

And  there  were  pageants  of  yet  later  date.  The 
Emperor  of  the  West,  Frederic  IV.,  passed  through 
Ferrara  to  he  crowned  at  Rome  shortly  before  the  birth 
of  Girolamo ;  and,  however  deficient  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  a  soldier  and  a  Prince  that  Emperor  might  be,  the 
inhabitants  of  Ferrara  would  not  forget  that  he  received 
the  golden  crown  in  Italy,  and  in  passing  through  their 
city  conferred  honours  on  the  Duke,  and  exhibited  there 
the  splendour  of  his  imperial  court. 

Mingled  with  memories  of  courts  and  councils  were 
alarms  of  war;  for  the  troops  of  Mohammed  II.  were  on 
the  borders  of  the  Venetian  territory,  and  his  navy 
spoiled  the  trade  of  that  most  prosperous  of  all  Italian- 
speaking  states,  and  forced  them  to  enter  into  an  igno- 
minious peace.  He  had  sworn  that  he  would  extirpate 
Christianity, — or,  at  least,  such  an  oath  was  currently 
reported, — and  on  the  western  shores  of  Italy  invasion 
and  bloodshed  were  indeed  imminent.  The  wicked,  the 
sword  of  God,  threatened  to  rase  their  cities  and  lay 
waste  their  lands. 

And  then  as  to  the  Pope.  The  noble  youth  at  Ferrara 
were  proud  of  their  civic  independence,  and  ever  dreaded 
the  threatened  oppressions  of  the  military  Bishop  whose 
keen  eye  was  fixed  on  that  small,  yet  flourishing,  domain, 
waiting  for  some  chance  of  war  to  add  it  to  the  Roman 
state,  or  watching  for  some  appearance  of  defect  in  title, 
that  he  might  wrest  the  government  from  the  family  by 
whom  it  had  been  long  and  successfully  administered. 

Our  young  reformer,  bound  to  that  family  by  inherited 
obligations,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  general 
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anxiety.  From  the  lips  of  the  Pope  who  took  part  in 
that  celebrated  Council,  cursing  was  as  much  heard  as 
blessing.  Anti-Popes,  and  he  was  one  of  them,  had  been 
cursing,  excommunicating,  and  warring  with  one  another 
for  half  a  century ;  and  in  that  very  Council,  while  a 
hollow  reconciliation  was  attempted  with  Greeks,  a  cor- 
dial hatred  was  displayed  against  brethren  nearer  home. 
One  house,  divided  against  itself,  in  Europe,  was  courting 
alliance  with  another  house,  just  falling,  in  Asia.  The 
Greek  had  fallen ;  and  might  not  the  Roman  follow  him 
into  the  gulf  ? 

Thus,  without  going  into  speculations  beyond  his  age, 
this  thoughtful  youth  could  scarcely  avoid  participating 
in  the  general  emotion  of  disgust  against  the  Papacy  ;  to 
which  disgust  he  afterwards  gave  utterance  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  effect ;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  well  fortified 
by  some  kind  of  religious  principle,  he  would  probably 
have  yielded  to  the  rising  scepticism,  and  rejected  Chris- 
tianity itself.  But,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  growing 
intelligence  and  conflicting  interests  of  those  days  tended 
to  alienate  him  from  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  inquiring  what  effect  would  probably  be 
wrought  in  his  mind  by  the  studies  to  which  he  was 
unceasingly  devoted. 

From  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  undoubtedly, 
he  derived  a  train  of  doctrinal  and  speculative  opinions 
which  always  characterized  his  preaching ;  and  the  reader 
of  his  works  cannot  but  recognise  the  notions  which  he 
has  seen  attributed  to  "the  angel  of  the  school' '  by 
those  who  have  waded  through  the  folios  of  that  eminent 
scholastic,  and  given  descriptions  of  their  contents.  As 
an  avowed  admirer  of  such  a  master,  Savonarola  could 
not  be  an  unbeliever  in  regard  to  Christianity,  but  would 
inevitably  catch  some  of  the  enthusiastic  subtlety  by  which 
that  prodigy  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  distinguished. 
Aquinas  wrote  on  politics  ;  and  from  his  unfinished  work, 
"  On  the  Government  of  Princes,"  might  have  been 
received  the  political  bias  which  became  so  strong  in 
the  religious  leader  of  the  Florentine  republicans.  And 
certainly  he  drank  deep  in  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas 
"  concerning  the  perfection  of  spiritual  life." 
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But  in  theological  studies  he  went  beyond  his  oracle. 
It  is  certain  that  he  used  the  celebrated  commentary  of 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  which  afforded  him  more  copious 
biblical  material;  and,  although  quite  insufficient  to 
lead  him  away  from  the  childish  fashion  of  verbal  com- 
ment which  superseded  all  sound  interpretation  of  the 
text,  it  enlarged  his  views  of  revealed  truth,  and  disposed 
him  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  Hebrew  which  he  received 
in  the  University  of  Ferrara.  Hence  it  naturally  resulted 
that  while,  as  a  disciple  of  Aquinas,  he  dealt  with  the 
letter  of  Scripture  as  a  mere  subsidiary  material  for  pulpit 
oratory,  a  thesaurus  of  imagery  rather  than  a  manual  of 
truth,  he  was  really  influenced  in  the  formation  of  opinion 
by  the  force  of  an  improving  method  of  textual  study ; 
and  he  even  produced  in  his  sermons,  besides  the  testi- 
mony of  Lyra,  grammatical  illustrations  from  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture,  and  critical  observations  on  the 
various  readings  of  manuscripts. 

So  began  in  Savonarola,  and  in  not  a  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries, the  habit  of  literal  interpretation,  that  after- 
wards became  so  potent  in  the  reformers  of  the  next 
generation,  and  that  is  hated  so  sincerely  in  the  Roman 
Church,  even  at  this  day.  And  thus  originated  a  per- 
petual vindication  of  holy  Scripture  from  the  perversions 
of  those  whom  he  considered  ill-instructed  expositors. 
He  conversed  little,  spent  most  of  his  time  alone,  and 
addicted  himself  to  meditation  on  the  foolishness  of  men, 
who  almost  all  follow  pursuits  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  end  for  which  God  created  them. 

Whether  now  or  later,  but  most  probably  at  this  time, 
he  must  have  read  books  which  still  retain  marked  histo- 
rical importance,  and  were  then  producing  immense 
excitement.  Such  was  the  tract  of  Lorenzo  Valla,  written 
to  disprove  the  pretended  grant  of  Constantine  to  the 
Church,  and  read  with  avidity  all  over  Europe.  Such 
were  the  annotations  on  the  New  Testament  of  the  same 
author,  who  examined  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  with 
critical  acumen,  irrespective  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
just  as  he  was  used  to  examine  that  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
classic.  The  anti-Papal  writings  of  Gerson  had  lately 
been  given  to  the  world ;  and  the  press,  sending  forth 
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volumes  by  thousands,  and  in  Italy  more  profusely  than 
in  any  other  country,  propagated  doctrines  conducive  to 
ecclesiastical  reform  ;  and  these  doctrines  gave  birth  to  a 
general  desire  that  such  reform  should  be  attempted. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  mind  of  our  student  under- 
went any  great  revulsion,  or  that  any  leading  principle 
of  his  conduct  was  resigned  or  changed.  We  cannot 
mark  such  a  turning-point  in  his  personal  history  as  is 
usually  produced  by  conversion  from  gross  error  into  a 
sudden  discovery  and  acceptance  of  evangelical  truth. 
There  was,  indeed,  strong  religious  feeling ;  and  this  feel- 
ing was  deepened  and  developed  more  and  more,  not 
suddenly  manifested,  but  gradually  strengthening,  and 
marking  his  entire  course  through  life.  In  the  unencum- 
bered leisure  which  he  enjoyed  at  this  time,  he  exercised 
himself  in  poetical  composition,  and  acquired  the  mastery 
of  a  talent  which  abounds  in  Italy.  This  talent,  like  all 
others,  was  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  great  end  of 
his  most  arduous  labours.  It  is  said  that,  in  boyhood, 
he  wrote  love-songs ;  but  his  better  judgment  denied  them 
to  the  public  eye.  He  chose  rather  to  compose  hymns 
and  religious  ballads,  which  we  shall  have  to  mention  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  his 
life. 

One  of  his  pieces,  written  while  in  his  father's  house,  a 
sonnet  on  the  ruin  of  the  world  ("  de  Ruina  Mundi "), 
composed  in  the  year  1472,  is  extant.  The  style  is  pure ; 
but  there  is  more  of  sentiment  than  poetry,  and  even  the 
sentiment  is  common-place.  It  contains,  however,  allu- 
sions to  public  events,  and  outbursts  of  indignation,  that 
are  clearly  characteristic  of  the  future  censor  of  Italy. 

"Here,"  he  complains,  "the  enemy  of  God  finds 
favour.  Cato  begs.  The  sceptre  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  pirate ;"  for  Mohammed  II.  has  conquered  the  East- 
ern empire  ;  and,  but  the  year  before  this,  he  has  captured 
Negropont,  and  his  fleet,  probably  built,  navigated,  and 
commanded  by  renegades,  becomes  every  day  more  formi- 
dable. "  St.  Peter  falls  into  the  dust,"  prostrate  in  the 
person  of  his  vaunted  successor  ;  for  the  last  Pope,  if  not 
really  infamous,  was  a  man  of  doubtful  reputation,  and  it 
is  believed  by  many  that  he  died  of  poison.  "  Debauchery 
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and  violence  abound ;  and  I  wonder  that  heaven  itself  in 
not  confounded." 

Indignation  rise3  into  haughty  contempt  of  patronage, 
resolving  to  maintain  a  position  of  independence  unknown 
to  literary  men  in  those  times,  when  they  thought  it  no 
disgrace  to  live  upon  the  bounties  of  the  rich.  **  Sonnet," 
he  concludes,  "  be  brief.  Trust  thee  not  to  him  that  walks 
in  purple ;  flee  the  palace  and  the  lodge,  and  see  that  thy 
discourse  makes  known  to  few  that  to  the  whole  world 
thou  wilt  be  enemy."  * 

As  the  knowledge  which  he  studied  to  acquire  was 
manifestly  unproductive  of  moral  virtue  in  the  most 
learned  of  his  preceptors,  their  patrons,  and  their  admirers, 
so  its  attainment  was  accompanied,  in  himself,  with 
painful  dissatisfaction.  But  the  apparent  earnestness  of 
an  Augustinian  Monk  who  at  that  time  attracted  some 
attention  by  his  preaching,  gave  again  a  religious  impulse 
to  his  thoughts,  and  fixed  an  impression  which  afterwards 
became  part  of  his  character.  Then,  if  not  earlier,  he 
began  to  indulge  in  the  speculations  of  a  sort  of  sacred 
philosophy  which  he  was  framing  for  himself,  and  ardently 
sought  after  that  comfort  in  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind  which  could  only  be  found  at  the  mercy-seat  of  the 
Redeemer.  He  did  not  know  the  only  way  of  peace,  and 
there  was  none  to  teach  him.  Excited  by  the  novel 
aspect  of  a  half-awakening  generation,  and  full  of  the  lore 
of  history,  language,  and  crude,  imaginative  theology,  he 
even  then  fancied  that  by  "  the  light  of  prophecy  which 
is  in  the  intellect  of  man,"  t  illustrating  the  analogies  of 
the  material  and  of  the  spiritual  worlds,  he  could  elaborate 
predictions  of  events  to  come. 

*  "  Canzon,  fa'  che  sia  accorta, 

Che  a  purpureo  color  tu  non  ti  appoggia ; 

Fuggi  palazzo  e  loggia, 
£  fa'  che  tua  ragion  a  pochi  dica, 
Che*  a  tuttol  motido  tu  sarai  nemica." 

(Poesie  di  Savonarola.    Firenze,  1847.) 
f  Predica  28  Sopra  Job. 
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ENTRANCE  ON  MONASTIC  UFE. 

Under  this  persuasion  he  became  each  day  more  dis- 
qualified to  live  in  what  Monks  call  distinctively  the 
world,  and,  perhaps  imperceptibly  at  first,  entertained  a 
disposition  to  retire  into  a  cloister.  The  sermons  of  the 
eremite  encouraged  this  tendency  of  purpose,  and  brought 
on  a  mental  conflict  which  interrupted  his  repose  and 
impaired  his  health.  When  for  many  days  he  had  not 
been  able  to  think  of  anything  else,  he  retired  to  his 
chamber,  and  fell  into  a  short  and  unsound  slumber. 
Suddenly  awaking,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  with  a 
sensation  of  deep  chill,  as  if  cold  water  had  been  dashed 
over  him,  he  took  this  to  be  a  preternatural  signal  for 
departure  from  his  father's  house,  where  it  seemed  that 
even  sleep  forsook  him,  and  he  instantly  resolved  to 
"  leave  the  glory  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  dedicate 
himself  to  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ."  *  No  time  should 
be  lost.  He  must  form  a  plan  for  the  retreat.  The 
object  proposed  was  to  retire  from  the  world;  but  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  was  difficult ;  and  he  was 
perplexed  withal  in  pondering  the  very  doubtful  alterna- 
tive between  life  in  the  world  and  life  in  a  monastery. 
Monks  were  notoriously  meddling  and  disputatious ;  and 
the  studies  of  the  cell  were  become  so  paganised,  that  he 
dreaded  to  enter  into  any  of  the  existing  communities. 
But  he  thought  that  he  might  hide  himself  just  within  ' 
the  walls,  and  there  secluded,  even  from  the  society  of  the 
"  brethren,"  might  assume  the  character,  and  discharge  the 
mean  and  humiliating  duties,  of  a  "  converso."  He  hoped 
to  live  innocently  as  a  convert,  a  lay  servant ;  but,  as  a  Monk, 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  abide 
spotless  !  f  He  wept  at  the  thought  of  leaving  home ;  for 
filial  and  fraternal  affections  were  not  extinct  in  his  „ 
bosom,  nor  could  they  ever  be  there  extinguished  utterly. 
They  struggled,  but  did  not  then  prevail.  He  anxiously 
paced  the  chamber  so  soon  to  be  deserted,  and  shut  the 
books  which  might  not  again  be  studied  ;  for  even  litera- 

*  Burlamacchi. 

t  Pico  della  Mirandola,  in  Vita  Hier.  Savonarolae,  cap.  iii. 
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ture  is  too  secular  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  young 
man  who  has  resolved,  in  the  solemnity  of  midnight,  to 
forsake  the  world.  But  how  should  he  proceed  ?  To 
confer  with  his  relatives  would  have  been  to  trust  rate  hi* 
determined  purpose.  To  leave  his  father's  house  in  utt«r 
silence  would  have  been  to  resist  the  dictates,  not  of 
Scripture,  for  they  are  little  heeded  on  such  occasions, 
but  of  his  generous  and  affectionate  nature.  He  selected 
a  few  of  his  latest  poetical  compositions,  and,  placing 
them  between  some  books,  piled  up  the  volumes  against 
the  window. 

St.  George's  day  comes,  April  23d,  1475.  This  George 
is  patron  of  Ferrara;  and  as  soon  as  mass  is  finished,  thj 
entire  population  will  give  themselves  to  holiday  amuse- 
ment. His  father  and  family  will,  most  probably,  l>e  on 
the  public  promenade,  a  place  never  visited  by  their  taci- 
turn and  world-abhorring  son.  That  will  be  just  the 
time  for  him  to  stroll  away  into  the  environs  of  the  city, 
as  if  gone  to  meditate  in  one  of  his  familiar  haunts,  and 
thence  abscond.  The  bright  morning  dawns  joyously. 
The  belfries  give  out  peals  of  gladness.  Father  and  mother 
go  unsuspectingly  to  mass.  Brothers  and  sisters  meet 
them  there.  Girolamo  is  not  seen,  but  his  absence,  being 
so  usual,  causes  no  inquiry ;  and  while  others  mingle  in 
the  merriment  of  the  day,  Girolamo  is  making  his  way 
towards  Bologna. 

The  next  day  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  grand  monas- 
tery of  the  Dominicans ;  an  order  which  perhaps  he  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  his  favourite  Thomas  Aquinas,  of 
whom  it  boasted.  The  weary  refugee  was  cordially 
welcomed ;  and  the  zealous  fathers  rejoiced  over  so  valu- 
able an  accession  to  their  numbers  and  influence.  They 
fancied  that  this  fine  young  man,  of  noble  family,  advanced 
scholarship,  and  known  talent,  was  rendering  himself, 
soul  and  body,  to  be  devoted  to  their  service  without 
reserve.  They  set  refreshment  before  him,  and  applauded 
his  piety,  which  had  been  already  indicated  in  a  poetical 
effusion,  Del  Dispregio,  and  was  now  demonstrated  in 
practical  contempt  of  the  hpnours  and  promises  of  the 
home  he  had  abandoned,  and  of  the  kindred  who  were  at 
that  moment  agitated  with  alarm  on  account  of  his 
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mysterious  absence.  He  professed  unqualified  submission 
to  his  new  masters;  for,  in  the  tempest  of  conflicting 
emotions,  his  mind  wavered ;  and,  no  longer  self-possessed, 
he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  few  pieces  of  money  which 
happened  to  be  there,  laid  them  on  the  table,  in  token 
that  he  would  no  longer  possess  anything  as  his  own,  and 
begged  them  to  give  him  the  meanest  employment  in 
their  establishment,  to  let  him  work  in  the  garden,  or 
mend  the  brethren's  clothes.  All  this  he  had  intended 
to  say  and  do,  and  therefore  made  only  the  predetermined 
offering ;  and  would  have  stayed  at  that  point,  and  shun- 
ned full  incorporation  with  the  Friars,  lest  he  should  but 
slide  from  one  world  into  another, — from  the  world  of 
secular  profaneness  into  that  of  unprofitable  polemics  and 
heathen  study. 

But  the  Dominican  fathers  thought  his  talent  too 
precious  to  be  buried.  The  Prior  represented  to  him 
that  such  unfaithfulness  would  be  sinful ;  and  that,  with- 
out question,  he  ought  to  take  the  habit.  He  submitted. 
Three  days  after  his  entrance  into  the  house  he  assumed 
the  garb,  and  was  unconsciously  launched  on  a  career  of 
moral  influence  which  issued  in  the  mortification  of  those 
very  Friars.  For  although  many  Dominicans  have 
boasted  of  his  name,  and  laboured  in  vindication  of  his 
memory, — inasmuch  as  the  saint  who  was  persecuted  when 
living  is  often  adored  when  dead, — the  majority  of  them 
sincerely  hated  the  measures  of  reform  which  he  strove 
to  carry  into  effect. 

However,  the  whole  business  was  not  quite  settled.  It 
was  possible  that  Niccolo  Savonarola  might  give  some 
trouble  to  the  brotherhood,  if  it  should  appear  that  they 
had  inveigled  his  son  into  their  house.  There  was  even 
ground  for  the  suspicion ;  for  one  Lodovico,  of  their 
fraternity,  was  thought  to  have  prepossessed  him  in  their 
favour.  But  the  Monks  thought  that  if  the  new  comer 
would  just  write  a  kind  letter  to  his  father,  avowing  the 
act  to  be  his  own,  there  would  be  written  evidence  pre- 
pared at  once  to  provide  for  their  exculpation.  After  a 
night's  rest,  he  rose  early,  and  penned  the  following  in 
Italian,  addressed  in  Latin,  on  the  outside,  thus : — 


EffTRAXCB  ON  MOKAinC  LITE. 


"Ndbili  et  egregio  Tiro  Nicolao  Savonarola  Patri  opt i mo 
Ferrari*." 

And  within,  as  follows  : — 

"Jesus  Chbistts,  Mabia. 

"  Honorande  pater  mi, — I  doubt  not  that  you  grieve 
much  at  my  departure,  and  the  more  because  1  left  you 
secretly;  but  I  wish  you  to  understand,  by  this  letter, 
my  mind  and  intention,  that  you  may  be  comforted,  and 
know  that  I  have  not  been  led  away  so  childishly  as  some 
may  think.  And  first,  I  desire  of  you,  as  of  a  brave  man, 
and  one  who  despises  perishable  things,  that  you  be 
rather  a  follower  of  truth  than  of  your  passions,  as  weak 
women  are,  and  that  you  judge  according  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  whether  I  should  not  flee  the  world,  and  follow 
out  my  purpose.  In  primis,  the  reason  which  induced 
me  to  become  a  Monk  is  this :  first,  the  great  misery  of 
the  world,  the  iniquities  of  men,  their  adulteries,  rob- 
beries, pride,  idolatry,  and  cruel  blasphemies ;  for  the 
world  has  come  to  such  a  state,  that  there  is  no  longer 
found  one  that  doeth  good.  Wherefore  many  times  a 
day  I  recited  this  verse,  weeping:  'Heu,  fuge  crudeles 
terras,  fuge  littus  avarum.'  *  And  this  because  I  could 
not  endure  the  great  wickedness  of  the  blinded  people  of 
Italy;  and  more  still,  because  I  saw  virtues  set  at 
nought,  and  vice  exalted.  That  was  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing I  could  have  in  this  world :  therefore  I  prayed  every 
day  to  Master  Jesus  Christ  f  that  he  would  bring  me  out 
of  the  mire,  and  so  addressed  this  little  prayer  to  God 

continually,  saying,  with  the  greatest  devotion  [Then 

follows  the  prayer.]  So  that,  sweetest  father,  you  have 
rather  to  thank  Master  Jesus  than  to  weep.  For  he  has 
given  you  a  son,  and  then  has  preserved  him  well  for 
XXII.  years.  [This  reminds  the  father  that  the  son  is 
of  age  to  act  for  himself.]  And  not  this  only,  but  has 
also  deigned  to  make  him  a  cavalier  militant.  0,  then, 
do  you  not  think  it  a  great  favour  to  have  a  son  cavalier 
of  Jesus  Christ  ?    Sed  ut  breviter  loquar.    Do  you  love 

*  Ah,  shun  the  cruel  land,  the  greedy  shore  ! 
+  Messer  Jesu  Christo,  a  Monkish  familiarism. 
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mo  or  not  r    I  know  that  you  will  not  say  that  you  do 
not.    If,  then,  you  do  love  me,  a*  I  have  two  parts,  soul 
and  ImmIv.  you  either  love  the  soul  or  the  body  most.  You 
cannot  say,  the  IhmIv  :  lxvauso  you  would  not  love  me  at 
all,  hy  loving  my  viler  part.    If,  therefore,  you  love  my 
soul,  why  do  you  not  also  seek  the  good  of  my  soul?  For 
surely  you  ought  to  In?  delighted  and  exult  over  this 
my  triumph.    I  well  know,  however,  that  the  flesh  can- 
not hut  feel  some  pain,  although  the  flesh  should  be 
rest  rained  hy  reason,  prtraertim  in  men  magnanimous 
like  you.    Do  you  not  believe  that  my  pain  has  been 
severe,  in  separating  myself  from  you  ?    I  am  sure  you 
will  Indieve  me  when  1  say,  that,  sinee  my  birth,  I  never 
suffered  greater  pain,  nor  greater  affliction  of  mind,  than 
when  I  found  myself  forsaking  my  nearest  relatives,  and 
going  among  jmtsoiis  yet  unknown,  to  sacrifice  my  body 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  resign  my  own  will  into  the  hands 
of  those  whom  I  know  not.    Hut  then,  considering  that 
(Sod  calls  me.  and  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  become  a 
servant  among  us  worms,  1  could  never  have  dared  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  his  voice,  so  mild,  so  pious:  4  Come  to 
mo,  all  ye  that  labour,'  <&c.  Hut  because  I  know  that  you 
lament  my  leaving  you  secretly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  flight 
you  must  know  that  my  grief,  and  the  anguish  which  I 
felt  on  leaving  you,  was  so  great,  that  1  truly  tbink  if  I 
had  made  it  known  to  you,  my  heart  would  have  broken 
before  I  could  have  torn  myself  away,  and  so  my  inten- 
tion would  have  l>oon  frustrated.    Therefore  you  must 
not  wonder  that  I  did  not  tell  you.  But  I  have  left  some 
written  papers  l>ehind  the  books  which  are  piled  up 
against  the  window,  which  will  have  given  you  some 
knowledge  of  what  has  become  of  me.    I  pray  you,  there- 
fore, my  dear  father,  to  give  over  weeping,  and  do  not  add 
to  the  sorrow  and  grief  1  already  suffer;  not  because  of 
what  I  have  done,  which  I  would  not  revoke,  though  I 
should  hope  to  become  a  greater  man  than  Ciesar,  but 
because  1  am  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  you,  and  sense 
struggles  against  reason.    But  I  must  fight  sharply,  lest 
the  devil  get  the  mastery  over  me  when  I  think  of  you. 
These  days,  in  which  the  wound  is  fresh,  will  soon  pass 
over ;  and  then  I  hope  we  shall  both  be  comforted  in  this 
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world  with  grace,  and  in  the  other  with  glory.  I  have 
no  more  to  say,  except  to  pray  you  that,  like  a  man,  you 
will  console  my  mother,  whom  I  beseech,  together  with 
yourself,  to  give  me  your  blessing.  And  I  will  always 
pray  fervently  for  your  souls.  Ex  JBononid,  die  25 
Aprilis,  1475. 

"  Hieronymtts  Savonabola,  filiu*  tester. 

"  I  commend  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  to  you,  but 
especially  Albert,  that  you  would  make  him  attend  to  hig 
learning,  for  it  will  be  a  heavy  charge,  and  great  sin  in 
you,  if  you  let  him  lose  his  time."  * 

With  this  outpouring  of  natural  affection,  but  probably 
tinged  by  the  cautious  touch  of  those  under  whose 
inspection  it  was  written,  he  bade  farewell  to  home  and 
kindred.  Now  that  he  is  lodged  in  the  monastery,  and 
has  commenced  the  year  of  novitiate,  let  us  observe  his 
conduct  and  pursuits. 

To  signify  that  having  left  the  world,  the  novice  had 
become  a  new  creature,  and  entered  on  a  course  of  new 
existence,  a  new  name  was  given,  as  usual,  together  with 
the  habit.  The  Prior,  Giorgio  da  Vercelli,  in  submitting 
Savonarola  to  this  custom,  did  not  entirely  change  the 
name,  but  only  shortened  it,  by  withdrawing  the  latter 
parts  of  the  baptismal  name,  Girolamo  Maria  Francesco, 
&c,  and  leaving  him  with  the  first,  the  name  and  style 
of  Friar  Jerome,  to  suggest  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  fathers  of  the  Church.  Always  in  earnest, 
it  cost  him  little  pain  to  be  unreservedly  obedient ;  and 
he  therefore  willingly  made  solemn  profession  of  the  three 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  days  in  the  minority  of  poor,  chaste, 
and  willingly  obedient  Monks.  Emulating  those  ancient 
penitents  who,  at  the  first  institution  of  their  respective 
orders,  led  lives  of  severe  self-denial,  he  went  far  beyond 
other  members  of  his  community  in  stern  asceticism,  and 
passed  his  time  in  hard  study  and  frequent  prayers,  endea- 

*  The  Latin  words  and  sentences  interwoven  with  the  vernacular  in 
this  letter  are  left  untranslated,  for  the^  sake  of  affording  one  complete 
specimen  of  a  literary  fashion  then  prevalent 
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vouring  to  bring  the  flesh  under  the  dominion  of  the 
spirit,  and  to  shine  as  a  clear  light  in  a  dark  place. 
Dark,  indeed !  For  although  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Bologna  was  famous  for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings, 
the  number  of  its  inmates,  and  the  shrine  of  Dominic  the 
zealot,  the  languor  of  the  brotherhood  in  their  acts  of 
devotion,  and  the  worldliness  of  their  temper,  soon  excited 
in  our  novice  a  lasting  and  unconquerable  disgust. 

This  disgust  afterwards  found  utterance,  as  we  may 
perceive  by  the  following  tale,  even  as  told  by  the  credu- 
lous Burlamacchi.  Bating  belief  in  the  tale,  we  may 
venture  to  accept  the  moral.  Three  saints,  Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Catherine  of  Siena,  one  day 
appeared  to  Fra  Girolamo  in  vision,  and  informed  him 
that  out  of  twenty-eight  Friars  who  had  died  in  S.  Marco, 
twenty-five  were  gone  to  hell.  As  to  the  remaining  three, 
one  went  to  purgatory,  and  two  to  heaven.  To  account 
for  so  terrible  a  revelation  concerning  "religious  men," 
the  saints  gave  several  reasons  why  so  many  were  lost ; 
but,  after  all,  they  made  it  appear  that  the  brethren  of 
S.  Marco  were  very  much  better  than  others  of  their 
cloth,  inasmuch  as  "of  the  inmates  of  convents  hardly 
one  per  cent,  is  saved."  *  Such  an  imperfect  thing  was 
monasticism  in  those  days.    Has  it  mended  P 

PBOFESSOBSHIP. 

Already  prepared  by  an  education  in  which  religious 
learning  and  human  literature  had  been  intimately  com- 
bined, Savonarola  was  soon  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  cell  to  discharge  the  arduous  duties  of  a  lectureship. 
His  own  reading  was  therefore  preparatory  to  the  delivery 
of  lectures  on  metaphysics  and  natural  history,  sciences 
which  were  then  interwoven  with  dogmatical  theology, 
and  made  strangely  subservient  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  most  unnatural,  unphilosophical,  and  unscriptural 
dogma  of  transubstantiation.  His  reason,  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  that  false  philosophy,  was  never  set  free.  No 
master  ever  taught  him  better.  No  protest  was  yet 
raised  high  against  it ;  but  his  heart  was  in  some  degree 
*  Burlamacchi. 
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enlightened.  In  "  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers"  he  contem- 
plated, under  the  most  favourable  aspect,  a  set  of  men 
whose  severe  piety  stood  in  vivid  contrast  with  the 
lawlessness  of  his  new  companions;  while  the  elevated 
meditations  of  Augustine,  the  learned  treatises  of  Jerome, 
and  the  conflicting  doctrine  of  Cassian,  stimulated,  but 
could  not  satisfy,  his  thirst  for  truth. 

Better  guides  were  at  hand,  even  "  holy  men  of  God, 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost and 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  private  reading  and  study  of 
their  inspired  writings.  Wisely  resolving  to  teach  others 
in  their  very  language,  he  committed  to  memory  a  great 
part  of  the  sacred  volume.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  and  a 
Breviary  were  always  kept  by  him;  and  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  the  only  remnant  of  the  property  which 
he  had  possessed  when  in  his  father's  house.  Nothing 
could  ever  induce  him  to  part  with  those  two  books  ;  and 
Bassanti,  whose  biography  was  published  anonymously  at 
Leghorn  in  the  year  1782,  states,  that  he  had  seen  that 
very  Bible,  well  preserved,  in  the  Dominican  convent  of 
S.  Vincenzo,  in  the  city  of  Prato  in  Tuscany.  The  mar- 
gins were  covered  with  notes  written  by  his  hand,  in  a 
very  small  character,  which  notes  served  him  instead  of 
other  books,  when  he  went  to  preach  in  distant  cities.* 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
assures  us  that  he  not  only  committed  the  words  of 
Scripture  to  memory,  but  laboured  with  diligence  to 
attain  an  understanding  of  their  sense.  Previously  to 
this  time  he  had  read  the  dialogues  of  Plato  with  close 
attention,  and  probably  participated  with  many  of  his 
countrymen  in  admiration  of  that  philosopher;  but  he 
cast  aside  his  writings  as  trifling  in  comparison  with  "  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,"  and  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that 
the  wisdom  contained  in  the  Bible  would  raise  even  a 
poor  old  woman,  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  far 
above  the  followers  of  the  Athenian. 

Besides  the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  was  appointed  to 

*  "Questo  libro  delle  Divine  Scritture  cosl  commentate  esiste 
ancora  ben  conservato,  e  da  me  stesso  veduto,  e  ammirato  nel  monastero 
delle  Domenicane  di  S.  Vincenzo  della  citta  di  Prato  in  Toscana." 
(Bassanti,  pag.  11.) 
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discharge  those  of  the  confessional,  and  there  found, 
opportunity  for  studying  human  nature  in  its  inmost 
operations,  watching  in  others  the  workings  of  con- 
science and  the  development  of  evil,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  he  after- 
wards applied  so  skilfully  in  profound  calculations  of 
probable  events.  In  those  calculations  he  thought  him- 
self to  be  assisted  by  a  superior  spirit,  and  therefore 
published  the  result  of  them  with  an  almost  prophetical 
assurance. 

After  about  three  years  he  took  Priest's  orders,  and 
was  sent  from  Bologna  to  a  convent  in  his  native  town. 
No  incident  of  importance  is  recorded  of  him  during  his 
residence  there,  except  one  which  occurred  when  on  a 
passage  up  the  river  Po,  from  Ferrara  to  Mantua,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  sent  on  some  account  by  his  Superior. 
It  is  uniformly  related  by  the  biographers,  as  character- 
istic of  devotedness  and  zeal,  and  may  be  marked  as  an 
example  of  his  amazing  power  of  persuasion.  A  party  of 
soldiers  were  on  board,  eighteen  in  number.  As  they 
amused  themselves  on  deck  with  gambling,  and  used  the 
most  grossly  offensive  language,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
requesting  their  attention,  and  addressed  them  a  few 
words  of  gentle,  yet  plain,  reproof.  His  language  was 
courteous  and  kind,  such  as  they  could  not  resist ;  and 
having  brought  them  to  listen,  he  discoursed  with  great 
solemnity,  entreating  them  to  repent  and  forsake  their 
sins.  Before  the  end  of  that  discourse,  eleven  of  them 
fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  there,  with  many  tears, 
begged  permission  to  confess,  and  obtained  his  absolution. 
For  priestly  absolution  still  was  offered  by  Savonarola, 
instead  of  the  remission  of  sins,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  through  faith  in  Christ,  through  whom  alone 
sinners  can  have  access  to  the  mercy-seat  of  God. 

While  prosecuting  his  course  of  studies  and  devotion 
in  the  monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angioli  in  Ferrara, 
and  occasionally  visiting  some  of  the  houses  of  his  order, 
a  misunderstanding  arose  between  that  state  and  the 
powerful  maritime  republic  of  Venice.  The  rumour  of  war 
was  heard ;  and  the  Monks,  a  class  of  persons  not  much 
to  be  respected  by  the  soldiery  of  an  invading  army,  trem- 
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Med  witli  terror.  Threatened  by  Venice,  Ferrara  implored 
help  from  Florence,  her  ally ;  the  Superior*  determined 
to  send  the  brethren  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  Savona- 
rola was  sent  across  the  Appenines  to  Florence,  together 
with  some  others,  and  placed  in  the  convent  of  S. 
Marco,  under  the  superintendence  of  P.  Vincenzo  Ban- 
della,  at  that  time  Superior,  and  eventually  General  of  the 
order.    This  took  place  in  the  year  1481. 

Ban  della  soon  availed  himself  of  the  talents  of  Savona- 
rola, whom  he  employed  to  assist  in  instructing  the 
numerous  youth  then  in  the  College  of  S.  Marco.  In 
this  new  family  he  was  soon  made  master  in  theology, 
and  faithfully,  as  ever  accustomed,  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  that  office.  Not  only  the  members  of  his  own  frater- 
nity, but  all  who  knew  him,  were  filled  with  admiration 
of  a  man  who  could  unite  with  the  habits  of  a  recluse, 
often  absorbed  in  meditations,  the  affability  and  tact 
of  a  public  teacher,  at  home  with  all  persons,  familiar 
with  every  subject,  ready  to  illustrate  each  topic  with 
rare  perspicuity,  to  solve  doubts,  and,  with  learned  pre- 
cision and  commanding  mastery,  communicate  the  desired 
information  to  his  delighted  hearers. 

ferst  pulpit  efforts. 

Proficient  in  patristic  learning,  clever  as  a  scholastic 
dialectician,  and  everywhere  acceptable  through  the 
suavity  of  his  manners,  he  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
lecturer  in  various  parts  of  Lombardy,  but,  as  yet,  did 
not  essay  his  powers  in  the  pulpit.  Yet  a  transition 
from  the  chair  to  the  pulpit  seemed  easy.  The  same 
aptitude  to  teach  might  be  exercised  in  favour  of  the 
public ;  and  it  was  thought  that  undoubted  success  would 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  Dominican  brotherhood, 
already  distinguished  as  the  order  of  preachers. 

He  was,  therefore,  directed  to  deliver  a  course  of 
sermons  during  the  Lent  of  1482,  in  the  great  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  and  he  hastened  to  prepare  for  and  execute 
that  additional  duty.  Already  beginning  to  be  famous, 
it  was  assumed  that  he  would  be  popular,  and  a  numerous 
congregation  crowded  the  place.  The  young  professor 
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mounted  the  pulpit,  and  expectation  held  the  multitude 
in  silence.  But  even  his  first  gestures  were  unsuited  to 
the  situation.  An  attenuated  figure,  a  hoarse  and 
unmanageable  voice,  a  broken  utterance,  a  meager  style, 
all  was  at  variance  with  every  propriety  of  oratory,  and 
repulsive  to  the  public  taste.  The  disappointed  thou- 
sands went  away  murmuring  at  the  incompetence  of  the 
person  who  had  been  set  up  to  entertain  them.  He  tried 
again ;  but,  after  a  few  more  unsuccessful  attempts, 
counted  his  congregation,  and  found  it  to  consist  of 
twenty-five  persons,  and  they  of  the  lowest  class.  If  he 
had  indulged  in  longings  after  popularity,  his  mortifica- 
tion must  have  been  severe  indeed.  Any  silly  Monk, 
telling  a  few  merry  tales  or  wondrous  legends,  would 
have  enjoyed  noisy  applause ;  but  this  wise  man  was  not 
worth  hearing !  For  his  own  part,  however,  he  was  not  so 
grievously  disconcerted,  for  he  had  not  cherished  any  such 
ambition;  and  he  calmly  told  the  few  persons  present,  that 
he  did  not  expect  ever  to  succeed  as  a  preacher,  and  as  he 
could  not  do  any  good  in  the  pulpit,  should  no  more  set 
foot  there.    After  Easter  he  went  again  to  Lombardy. 

IMPBESSIONS  AT  BRESCIA. 

At  Brescia,  during  the  following  year  1483 — 1484,  his 
mind  received  an  impulse  determinative  of  his  future 
extraordinary  career.  The  troubled  state  of  Italy,  and 
especially  of  his  own  birth-place,  together  with  the  wick- 
edness prevalent  throughout  all  classes,  both  clergy  and 
people,  and  all  this  viewed  in  the  light  of  holy  Scripture, 
excited  within  him  an  apprehension  of  impending  judg- 
ment. This  apprehension  strengthened ;  and  the  more 
profoundly  he  meditated  on  the  history  of  the  Divine 
government  in  past  ages,  the  more  probable  did  such  a 
judgment  seem.  As  a  patriot  he  mourned,  and  as  a 
devout  man  sought  in  prayer  spiritual  influence  to  guide 
his  mind  and  to  direct  his  purpose.  His  case  forthwith 
became  highly  interesting,  and  the  phenomena  of  his 
mind  were  such  as  to  invite  patient  and  unprejudiced 
investigation. 

.   But  we  must  reject  a  manifest  invention.    It  is  said, 
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that  lie  prophesied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia  that 
their  country  would  be  invaded,  their  city  pillaged,  and 
their  children  slaughtered.  Sundry  obscure  witnesses  are 
brought  to  support  the  statement.  But  the  sources  of  this 
report  are  too  suspicious  to  obtain  credit,  and  the  vouchers 
have  spoiled  the  effect  of  their  own  protestations  by  add- 
ing a  ridiculous  tale  about  a  halo  of  glory  which  one  Fra 
Angelo  da  Brescia  used  to  see  playing  round  his  head  at 
Christmas.  The  fact  is,  that  Brescia  did  so  suffer,  about 
sixteen  years  after  the  date  assigned  to  his  pretended 
prophecy,  under  Louis  XII.;  and  about  twenty  years 
after  that  event,  a  certain  Dominican  said,  that  he 
remembered  to  have  heard  Fra  Girolamo  utter  circum- 
stantial predictions  of  the  whole  affair  one  day  after 
dinner,  to  a  congregation  in  Brescia.*  The  object  of  the 
Dominicans  was  to  get  their  deceased  brother  canonised ; 
but  the  endeavour  failed.  The  Lutherans  were  begin- 
ning to  quote  Savonarola  against  Rome ;  and  as  soon 
might  a  phoenix  be  hatched  out  of  her  own  ashes,  as  a 
man  whose  body  had  been  burnt  by  orders  from  Rome, 
rise  to  the  honours  of  the  calendar.  Authentic  notices  of 
his  proceedings  at  Brescia  failing,  we  must  soon  follow  him 
to  another  city. 

IS  THEBE  A  GIFT  OF  PEOPHECY  ? 

At  first  he  pursued  a  course  of  scriptural  induction, 
reasoning  on  the  analogies  of  Providence,  and  the  dis- 
closures of  Revelation.  The  chief  questions  with  him 
were:  How  can  the  world  be  made  better?  What 
means  will  God  probably  employ  ?  We  should  say  that 
the  Gospel,  preached  with  simplicity,  and  attended  with 
the  demonstration  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the 
only  effectual  instrument  for  saving  sinful  men ;  and  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  never  be  perfectly  happy 
until  they  become  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  his 
Christ.  Savonarola  did  not  clearly  enough  perceive  that 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation is  that  of  mercy.  He  had  not  known  of 
evangelical  preaching,  powerful  to  the  conversion  of  sin- 
*  Bassanti,  lib.  i.,  cap.  15. 
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ners.  He  had  not  witnessed  the  influences  of  Christian- 
ity on  society.  Neither  did  he  apprehend  the  Gospel 
itself,  divested  of  errors  which  nullify  its  power.  He 
discoursed  thus : — 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  world  onwards,  we  see 
one  continued  succession  of  Divine  judgments,  wherein 
God's  justice  and  mercy  are  wondrously  displayed.  For 
neither  was  the  father  of  mankind,  when  he  had  cor- 
rupted his  offspring  by  sin,  cast  at  once  into  hell,  nor  yet 
exempted  from  punishment.  The  generations  before  the 
flood  were  long  spared,  until  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his 
way  upon  the  earth,  and  then  God  sent  the  deluge  on  the 
world.  Again,  God  offered  Pharaoh  his  grace ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  obduracy  of  that  King  had  reached  the  high- 
est pitch,  he  opened  the  depths  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
drowned  him  with  his  host.  No  otherwise  will  it  be  in 
our  time.  They  who  turn  from  their  sin  shall  experience 
grace  unto  repentance ;  but  they  who  stubbornly  resist 
shall  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  God  for  judgment. 
For  how,  too,  has  all  flesh  corrupted  his  way.  The 
Popes  extend  their  power  by  means  of  craft  and  trickery, 
and  by  the  crime  of  simony.  As  soon  as  ever  they  come 
to  the  Holy  See,  they  surround  themselves  with  harlots 
and  effeminate  persons,  or  devote  all  their  care  to  heaping 
up  gold.  Cardinals  and  Bishops  follow  their  example. 
There  is  no  shame,  no  reverence  amorig  them ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  many  of  them  do  not  so  much  as  believe 
in  the  being  of  a  God.  Decency  is  excluded  from  the 
cloisters,  and  they  who  should  serve  God  with  holy  zeal 
are  grown  cold  or  lukewarm.  Princes  maintain  an  exor- 
bitant power ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  are  supported  by 
multitudes  whom  they  have  suborned  with  the  fruits  of 
robberies,  adultery,  and  sacrilege.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  see  that  many  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa  *  languish 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  and  it  appears  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  grace  of  God,  that  He  will  finally  have 
mercy  on  them."f 

Such  reflections  frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  men 
who  surveyed  the  world  as  it  was  in  their  day,  and 

*  America  was  not  then  discovered, 
t  Pico  della  Miraridola,  cap.  5. 
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longed  for  its  conversion  and  deliverance.  Luther,  for 
example,  and  Wesley,  in  times  when  religion  was  almoHt 
lost  in  masses  of  wickedness,  and  when  gross  darkness 
covered  the  people  everywhere,  often  expressed  them- 
selves in  similar  terms.  But  in  Savonarola  this  one  idea 
of  Divine  judgment  was  always  predominant.  He  lived 
under  the  incessant  apprehension  of  a  scourge,  and,  hy 
reiterating  presages  thereof,  became  the  Cassandra  of  his 
day. 

Let  us  now  examine  his  doctrine  as  to  prophecy.  For, 
until  this  be  understood,  it  will  be  impossible  to  judge 
whether  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  impostor,  a  fanatic, 
or  a  sincere  and  highly-gifted  man.  Nor  until  then  can 
we  determine  whether  he  is  more  fitly  defended  by  the 
Dominicans,  or  claimed  as  their  precursor  by  the 
Eeformers.  But  in  order  to  understand  his  doctrine,  we 
must  hear  his  own  statements,  not  the  partial  reports  of 
either  adversaries  or  ad^nirers.  These  statements  must 
be  dispassionately  examined  before  we  can  hope  for  the 
solution  of  a  doubt  which  has  divided  his  biographers, 
perplexed  their  readers,  and  left  the  shroud  of  mystery 
resting  on  a  character  which,  if  rightly  understood,  must 
be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
respectable  of  his  age. 

A  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  his  honesty  is 
afforded  by  the  fact,  that  he  so  constantly  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  his  congregations  the  rationale  of  the  pro- 
phetic operations  in  which  he  conceived  his  mind  to  be 
engaged.  Isolated  passages  extracted  from  his  discourses 
and  his  writings  may  appear  highly  objectionable  on 
account  of  apparently  gross  fabrication,and  vain  assumption 
of  the  highest  honours  of  an  inspired  person ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  these  most  startling  passages  with  others,  and 
with  the  general  tenor  of  his  language,  leads  to  a  less 
unfavourable  judgment.  On  a  dispassionate  perusal  of 
many  of  his  writings,  I  have  been  generally  impressed  with 
evidences  of  a  powerful  and  honest  mind,  a  noble  spirit,  and 
a  daring  imagination.  And  I  cannot  but  agree  with  those 
who  think  that  such  an  one  would  have  won  our  unqualified 
admiration,  if  he  had  lived  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  later, 
to  have  been  taught  those  truths  which  then  overthrew 
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the  old  superstition  wherever  they  were  accepted.  We 
shall,  for  the  present,  call  him  "a  prophet,"  yet  not 
assuming  that  the  title  is  correct.  And  we  shall  inquire 
what  manner  of  gift  he  believed  himself  to  possess ;  for 
there  cannot  be  a  more  suitable  time  for  entering  on  this 
inquiry  than  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  alleged  prophetic  gift  at  Brescia. 

As  a  disciple  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  had  learned  to 
expect  the  gift.  That  writer  explicitly  teaches  that  "  the 
gift  of  prophecy  is  sometimes  given  to  a  man,  both  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  for  the  enlightening  of  his  own 
mind;  and  these  are  they  into  whose  souls  the  Divine 
wisdom,  transferring  itself  by  the  communication  of 
grace,  constitutes  them  friends  of  God,  and  prophets" 
And  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  to  them  who 
are  moved  by  the  Divine  instinct,  it  is  not  expedient  to 
take  counsel  according  to  human  reason ;  but  they  should 
follow  the  inward  instinct,  because  they  are  actuated  by 
principle  superior  to  human  reason."  #  What  wonder, 
then,  that  a  reverential  student  of  the  angelic  doctor 
should  aspire  to  become  a  prophet  ?  Or  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  Savonarola  should  accept  from  his  favourite 
master  the  application  of  a  sentence  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,t  which  has  been  extensively  admitted  in  the 
Romish  Church  ? 

It  was  at  Brescia,  as  already  stated,  when  meditating 
on  the  state  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  Italy,  and 
regarding  himself  as  intimately  concerned  in  the  well  or 
ill  being  of  the  whole,  and  bringing  to  this  meditation  a 
mind  stored  with  various  materials,  some  of  which  are 
familiar  to  us  all,  others  recondite,  and  much  that  is  in 
these  days  obsolete,  he  sought  wisdom ;  not  merely  wis- 
dom for  his  own  salvation,  but  to  promote  the  deliverance 
of  his  country,  and  the  reformation  of  his  Church. 
"Independently  of  the- Divine  light  by  which  he  was 
illuminated,' '  (these  are  the  words  of  his  friend  Burla- 
macchi,)  "he  became  confirmed  by  the  enormity  and 
multitude  of  sins,  by  the  most  wicked  and  scandalous 
living  of  Prelates  of  every  degree,  by  the  great  lukewarm- 

*  Thorn.  AquiD.,  Quest,  xii.,  De  Prophetia. 
f  Chap.  vii.  27,  Vulg. 
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ness  and  laxity  of  the  monastic  life,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  which  more  and  more  confirmed  him  in 
the  truth,  which,"  says  his  Mend,  "had  been  revealed 
to  him;  he  macerated  his  body  with  fastings  and  with 
whippings,  was  much  in  prayer ;  and  once,  as  they  were 
singing  the  matins  in  choir,  and  came  to  that  verse, 
Bonus  es  tu,  et  in  bonitate  tud  doce  me  jwttificatione* 
tuas* — '  Thou  art  good,  and  in  thy  goodness  teach  me 
thy  statutes/ — he  felt  his  soul  enlightened  with  greater 
clearness  than  ever,  and  was  released  from  all  doubt  as  to 
the  things  foreseen,  as  he  afterwards  declared  to  the 
Count  della  Mirandola,  and  many  times  also  said  in 
public,  afiirming  that  he  had  a  greater  certainty  of  the 
things  predicted  by  himself,  than  a  philosopher  has  of  the 
first  principles."  This  certainty,  however,  had  been 
gradually  established,  and  it  was  constantly  sustained. 
After  the  sudden  impulse  now  related  had  passed  away, 
he  found  some  first  principles,  too,  whereon  to  rest ;  and 
what  these  were  shall  be  stated,  rather  at  length,  in 
his  own  words  in  the  twelfth  sermon  on  Job; — 

"  And  just  to  our  purpose  it  has  been  written  by  the 
Apostle  Paul :  '  Despise  not  prophesyings.'  And  then 
he  adds :  '  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/ 
Try  whether  what  is  said  to  you  is  good,  and  whether  it 
builds  you  up  in  well-doing ;  then,  what  is  good,  that  is 
to  say,  what  builds  you  up  in  well-doing,  hold  fast  and 
believe.  O  Florence !  happy  wouldest  thou  have  been,  if 
thou  hadst  believed  what  I  told  thee.  I  led  you  to  well- 
doing, and  to  repentance  of  your  sins,  building  up  your 
souls  unto  salvation.  Florence,  despise  not  prophesyings. 
Rather  let  the  Church  of  God  know  that  she  cannot  be 
governed  without  prophesyings.  I  could  prove  to  you 
this  conclusion  with  reason  demonstrative,  with  reason 
probable,  and  with  reason  external.  Reason  demonstra- 
tive is  that  which  is  every  way  true,  and  the  propositions 
assumed  thereby  are  true.  Reason  'probable  is  that 
which  is  true  in  some  respects.  Theologians  say  that 
the  first,  that  is,  the  demonstrative,  proceeds  on  the 
foundation  of  holy  Scripture.  The  second,  that  is,  the 
probable,  proceeds  from  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  And 
♦  Psalm  cxix.  68, 
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because  these  writings,  and  their  authority,  are  derived 
partly  from  natural  light,  and  partly  from  the  supernatural 
by  which  they  are  enlightened,  as  a  mixed  thing,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  reason  properly  speaking  true,  and  yet 
probable,  or  having  to  be  proved.  The  external  reason 
is  that  which  proceeds  from  natural  light. 

"  Thou  sayest  that  there  is  no  more  need  of  prophecy ; 
but  dost  thou  not  know  that  it  is  also  written,  Gum 
defecerit  prophetia,  dissipabitur  populus ;  that  is,  when 
prophecy  fails,  all  the  people  shall  be  dispersed  ?  *  If 
thou  readest  well  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  thou 
wilt  see  that  the  Church  of  God  has  been  always  governed 
with  prophecies  and  revelations.  Thou  seest  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  full  of  Prophets.  Thou  seest  the 
Psalms  full  of  prophecies.  In  the  New  thou  seest  how 
many  revelations  were  made  to  Joseph,  spouse  of  the 
Virgin,  as  at  first  to  herself.  Look  into  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  thou  wilt  find  how  many  revelations  were 
made  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  holy  men  of  that  time. 
And  let  this  be  for  a  demonstrative  reason,  founded  on 
holy  Scripture,  which  demonstrates  that  the  Church  has 
always  been  governed  with  revelations  and  prophecies. 

"  As  to  the  probable  reason ;  read  the  lives  of  the  holy 
fathers  of  Egypt.  Bead  the  lives  of  martyrs,  and  of  holy 
doctors  of  the  Church,  and  their  writings ;  and  see  if  thou 
wilt  not  find  all  full  of  revelations  and  of  prophecies, 
which  are  written  in  their  books. f  Not  to  speak  of  what 
they  have  reserved  within  themselves,  and  which  is  not 
written.  Do  not  think  that  those  saints  would  make 
everything  public.  Kather  did  they  keep  their  revela- 
tions most  secret,  as  far  as  they  could  do  so,  and  only 
gave  publicity  to  just  as  much  as  they  were  constrained  to 
divulge,  and  as  God  permitted. 

"  As  to  the  external  reason,  derived  from  natural  light 
alone,  thou  must  comprehend,  if  thou  hast  the  least  pene- 
tration, that  God  exercises  over  man  a  higher  and  greater 
providence  than  over  the  other  creatures  of  this  world ; 
and  yet,  although  man  has  free-will,  and  the  natural  light 

*  When  the  version  of  Savonarola  is  tree,  the  Latin  citation  is 
retained,  but  not  when  it  is  literal, 
t  Much  too  full,  and  Savonarola  was  much  too  credulous. 
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of  intellect,  that  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  attain  tho 
end  of  his  existence,  and  his  salvation,  as  I  have  shown 
and  proved  to  you  again  and  again ;  but  he  needs  super- 
natural light.  And  therefore  God  has  provided  other 
means  for  his  assistance ;  among  which,  one  is  the  holy 
Scripture,  made  with  Divine  light :  and  in  this  thou  findest 
that  when  God  desires  to  renew  the  Church,  which 
frequently  declines  through  the  frailty  of  men,  He  has 
always  multiplied  prophecy,  and  commanded  the  world  to 
be  enlightened  for  the  sake  of  his  elect,  that  they  may 
be  resigned,  and  prepared  for  tribulations,  and  for  what- 
ever may  then  come  to  pass.  And  when  God  wills  to 
renovate  the  Church,  or  do  any  great  thing,  He  never 
fails  to  have  it  predicted  by  his  Prophets.  As  says 
Amos:  Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing,  but  He 
revealeth  his  secret  unto  his  servants  the  Prophets. 
Jest  not,  therefore,  at  prophecies,  nor  deride  the  things 
of  God ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  God  should  send  Pro- 
phets, when  it  is  seen  that  his  people  fall  away  from 
good  living,  as  at  this  day  the  Christian  people  have 
fallen  from  the  fervour  of  the  primitive  Church.  Other- 
wise the  Church  herself  would  fail ;  for,  when  prophecy 
fails,  the  people  are  dispersed.  But,  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,  she  cannot  fail.  Therefore  God  helps  her  by  this 
light  of  prophecy  when  He  designs  that  she  should  be 
renewed ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  prophecy  is  needful. 

"  The  enemy  of  human  nature,  when  he  sees  this,  and 
considers  how  beneficial  is  this  light  of  prophecy  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  spares  no  pains  in  exciting  opposition, 
that  it  may  not  be  believed.  So  he  raises  up  his  own 
prophets,  and  multiplies  his  own  prophecies,  chiefly  in 
some  ignorant  and  simple  persons,  and  causes  something 
to  be  prophesied  which  does  not  turn  out  to  be  true,  in 
order  that  people,  being  influenced  by  this  example,  may 
no  longer  give  credit  to  the  truth,  nor  to  those  prophecies 
which  are  true.  Then  he  excites  disputations  between 
parties,  that  the  work  of  God,  and  the  truth  itself,  may 
be  weakened  and  made  ineffectual.  And  therefore  great 
light  is  needed  in  order  to  know  what  is  true  prophecy 
and  true  revelation,  and  what  is  false,  such  as  the  enemy 
of  mankind  is  getting  up  at  this  very  time,  now  that  he 
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sees  a  change  from  the  present  state  of  the  Church  to  he 
approaching.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  now  have 
visions;  but  how  shall  we  discern  the  truth  of  them? 
Come,  now,  let  us  lay  down  a  guide  for  those  who  say 
that  they  have  revelations,  that  they  may  not  be  deceived ; 
and  we  will  also  show  how  visions  come.  I  well  know 
that  at  this  present  time  there  are  many,  both  here  and 
in  other  places,  enlightened  by  God ;  but  the  devil  also 
endeavours  to  make  men  prophesy,  because  he  knows 
that  true  prophecies,  sent  by  God,  will  be  long  unfulfilled, 
and  that  God  predicts  long  before  the  events  take  place, 
to  show  His  prescience  the  more.  But  the  devil  causes 
something  to  be  predicted  for  a  short  time,  and,  if  it  does 
not  come  to  pass,  many  refuse  to  believe  the  true  pro- 
phecies ;  and  you,  therefore,  should  be  well  on  your 
guard,  lest  you  be  deceived  in  your  visions. 

"Now  observe,  that  sometimes  the  revelation  comes 
manifestly  from  without,  so  that  thou  canst  see  or  feel  it. 
At  other  times  it  is  only  in  the  imagination,  and  is 
presented  with  terrible  and  unwonted  images.  Some 
others  have  this  light  in  their  understanding ;  and  again, 
they  seem  to  hear  words  spoken.  Or,  at  another  time, 
no  words  are  heard,  but  something  is  suggested  to  the 
mind.  And  thus,  in  diverse  ways  and  manners,  future 
things  are  shown  to  them.  But  mark  well,  that  the 
chief  point  lies  in  the  certificatite  light  which  God 
gives  to  the  prophet,  making  him  understand  that  the 
revelation  or  vision  is  true,  and  comes  from  God, — the 
prophetic  and  certificative  light  that  that  thing  is  Divine, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  if  thou  askest  me  whence 
this  light  can  have  such  certification,  I  answer,  by 
asking,  Whence  has  the  eye  certainty  when  it  knows 
assuredly  that  that  colour  is  white,  or  black,  or  green,  or 
any  other  ?  It  has  it  from  nature,  and  from  the  visual 
faculty  itself;  so  that  it  is  its  nature  to  know  and  be 
certain  as  to  colours.  The  philosopher,  too,  says  that  he 
is  certain  of  the  principles  from  which  sciences  proceed, 
and  that  he  needs  not  prove  these  first  principles,  because 
they  are  self-evident ;  and  this  arises  from  the  power  of 
this  natural  light,  whose  very  nature  is  to  show  that 
those  first  principles  are  true.  Thus  the  prophetic  light 
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is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  thee  that  a  thing  is  true, 
proceeding  from  God,  and  not  from  any  other,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  For  this  reason  I  have  told  thee 
that  the  chief  point  lies  in  that  certificative  light,  and 
that  this  certification  arises  from  the  nature  of  that 
light. 

"  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  many  are  deceived  who 
have  not  been  long  experienced  in  such  visions.  Perhajw 
they  are  but  beginners,  and  are  deceived,  and  this  the 
more  easily,  as  the  prophetic  light  is  not  always  steady  in 
the  prophet,  but  goes  and  comes  as  God  sends  it ;  and 
sometimes  he  thinks  that  it  proceeds  from  Him,  and  yet 
it  does  not.  You  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Prophet 
Nathan,  when  he  told  David  that  he  should  build  tho 
temple.  Stand  in  fear,  therefore,  thou  who  hast  revela- 
tions ;  try  them,  humble  thyself,  stand  in  fear ;  ))ccause 
revelation*  will  not  save  thee,  but  humility,  faith,  charity, 
if  thou  hast  it.  Keep  to  thyself  what  thou  nearest  or 
seest ;  tell  it  not  to  any  but  thy  spiritual  father  ;*  take 
his  counsel ;  and  if  the  visions  multiply,  and  are  certified 
to  be  of  God,  by  many  signs,  then  set  it  down  that  they 
are  good.  But  advise  well  with  one  who  has  sound 
judgment ;  and  do  not  talk  about  what  appears  to  thee, 
unless  God  command,  but  say,  as  Isaiah  said,  '  My  secret 
is  my  own,  my  secret  is  my  own.'  t  If  God  enjoins  on 
thee  to  speak  of  it,  tell  just  as  much  as  is  commanded, 
and  no  more :  be  fearful  and  humble,  as  I  have  told  thee, 
and  boast  not  of  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but  see 
that  thou  have  charity ;  for  although  prophecy  be  great, 
greater  beyond  comparison  is  charity.  The  smallest 
grain  of  charity  is  more  than  all  prophecy ;  since  prophecy 
is  a  grace  freely  given,  and  one  that  makes  not  a  man 
acceptable  to  God,  as  charity  does. 

"  But  mark,  that  if  any  one  has  this  light  of  prophecy, 
and,  besides  this,  learning  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  his  first 
care  must  be  that  what  he  says  or  foretells  be  not  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  nature.  If  it  were,  it  could  not  be 
from  God.  For  both  these  lights  came  from  God,  are 
created  by  Him,  and  cannot  be  contrary  to  each  other. 
The  same  nature  does  not  teach  two  contrarieties.  The 
*  The  Father  Confessor.  f  Isaiah  xxiv.  16,  Vulgate. 
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light  of  nature  tends  always  towards  the  truth,  so  does 
the  light  of  prophecy ;  and  one  truth  is  always  consistent 
with  another.  Consider  the  prophet,  also,  and  observe 
if  he  be  himself  conformable  to  sacred  Scripture.  If  so, 
there  is  so  much  the  greater  certainty  that  what  he  says 
comes  by  Divine  illumination ;  for  the  same  Spirit  who 
revealed  Scripture,  is  He  who  reveals  the  things  of  God, 
and  his  secrets.  He  also  conjectures,  by  many  other 
outward  signs  which  the  nature  of  this  fight  produces, 
that  he  has  received  it,  when  he  finds  himself  more  hum- 
ble, and  more  in  the  fear  of  God.  Also,  when  he  sees 
that  such  things  are  done  to  him,  and  such  persecutions 
as  were  suffered  by  the  true  Prophets.  Also,  when  more 
is  revealed  to  him  than  he  can  say,  or  has  permission  to 
utter ;  because  many  times  things  concerning  particular 
persons,  and  thoughts  of  hearts,  are  revealed  to  true 
Prophets, — things  which  cannot  be  known,  except  to 
God.  He  also  conjectures  that  what  is  said  proceeds 
from  God,  when  he  perceives  that  thereby  the  lives  of 
many  are  changed,  and  they  are  converted  to  Him.  Fur- 
thermore, he  also  knows  that  his  discourse  flows  from 
true  illumination,  when  he  sees  it  contradicted  by  the 
devil  and  his  members,  who  have  always  raised  great 
contradiction  against  prophetic  light.  And  especially 
when  such  an  one  feels  himself  strengthened  against  the 
like  contradictions,  he  gathers  a  good  conjecture,  and 
takes  it  to  be  a  good  sign  that  all  proceeds  from  God. 
Besides  these,  he  has  many  other  conjectures  and  secret 
signs  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  by  which  he  is  most 
certain  that  all  he  says  is  from  God ;  and  all  the  point, 
and  force,  and  certainty,  as  I  have  told  you,  consists  in 
the  certificative  nature,  force,  and  power  of  this  light. 
And  let  this  suffice  as  to  knowing  how  to  distinguish  and 
preserve  the  prophetic  illumination.,, 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  preaching  Savonarola 
frequently  expatiated  on  the  same  subject,  snowing  that 
it  had  long  occupied  his  most  serious  thoughts,  and  given 
character  to  his  conduct  as  well  as  his  discourses.  In 
another  sermon  *  he  affirms  that  God  speaks  to  men 
in  three  ways :  with  audible  voice ;  by  enlightening 
*  Predica  teiza  sopra  Job. 
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the  understanding  and  heart ;  by  acting  on  the  imagina- 
tion. He  also  represents  angels  as  receiving  information 
from  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  then  communicating  these 
revelations  to  human  prophets,  thus  fulfilling  an  ordinary 
duty  of  their  mission  to  the  world. 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding 
his  enthusiastic  persuasion  of  mysterious  prophetical  com- 
munication, he  always  assigned  the  highest  authority  to 
the  holy  Scriptures,  which  he  sincerely  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pound. To  them  he  appealed  in  support  of  every  predic- 
tion, and  maintained,  as  in  the  extract  given  above,  that 
until  assured  of  scriptural  confirmation,  the  prophet  should 
not  presume  to  publish  his  untested  inspirations  as  if 
they  were  from  God.  In  judging  of  his  own  convictions, 
he  endeavoured  to  test  them  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  then, 
considering  the  threatenings  of  ancient  Prophets  against 
the  sinners  of  their  times,  and  comparing  the  sins  of  the 
priesthood  and  those  of  the  nations  against  which  the 
prophetic  denunciations  were  pronounced,  with  the  actual 
state  of  Christendom,  he  confidently  inferred  that  like 
sins  would  be  visited  with  like  punishment ;  and  accord- 
ingly declared  to  Pico  della  Mirandola,*  that  as  confi- 
dently as  any  man  of  common  sense  could  know  a  part  to 
be  less  than  the  whole,  so  confidently  did  he  foresee  that 
by  some  fearful  scourge,  and  nothing  less,  would  God 
restore  the  Christian  world,  decayed  as  it  then  was,  and 
almost  perishing  in  gross  and  universal  wickedness. 

Having  adduced  these  examples  of  his  own  doctrine 
respecting  the  prophetic  gift,  it  remains  to  offer  a  few 
brief  observations,  perhaps  more  important  as  relating  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  general,  than  as  justificatory  of 
any  single  member  of  that  Church. 

If  Savonarola  was  an  enthusiast,  or,  as  some  would 
more  severely  call  him,  a  fanatic,  his  fanaticism  resulted 
immediately  from  opinions  prevalent  in  his  own  commu- 
nion ;  opinions  which,  although  not  made  prominent  in 
the  standards  put  forth  since  his  time,  are  still  extensively 
maintained,  and  have  never  been  disavowed  by  authority. 
Fifty-eight  years  after  his  death,  just  when  the  leaders  of 
Romanism  were  most  intent  on  defining  and  on  defending 
*  Vita,  cap.  v. 
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tfceir  doctrine,  and  in  the  very  year  (1566)  when  the 
Itoman  Catechism  was  published  from  the  pen  of  a 
Dominican,  several  passages  were  extracted  from  his 
sermons,  and  from  his  own  printed  works,  and  laid  before 
the  Pone  as  erroneous,  offensive,  and  vain,  in  order  that 
bin  works  might  be  included  with  others  to  be  prohibited. 
But  although  charged  with  presumption,  in  assuming  to 
be  a  prophet,  and  with  disaffection  to  the  Pope  and 
hierarchy,  he  was  not  branded  with  the  mark  of  heresy 
on  account  of  his  alleged  claim  to  the  character  of 
prophet. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Church  of  Rome  counts  mira- 
cle* among  the  gifts  said  to  be  still  abiding  with  her; 
and  that  the  most  eminent  mystics,  whose  names  are  in 
her  calendar,  believed  in  visions,  revelations,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus, 
tffr  example,*  lays  down  rules  for  those  who  think  them- 
selves inspired,  or  honoured  with  revelations,  precisely 
mrnihr  to  those  which  have  been  just  now  cited  from  Fra 
Oirolarno ;  and  on  this  foundation  rests  an  immense  fabric 
of  imposture.  In  his  youthful  studies  the  Friar  had  been 
taught  to  IhjIicvo  that  prophetic  revelation  was  a  privi- 
lege afforded  to  the  more  advanced  contemplatists ;  and 
when  he  entered  the  monastery  in  Bologna,  he,  no  doubt, 
(ttpeeted  to  attain  thereto.  And  the  frequent  incidental 
allusion*  found  in  his  works,  are  alone  sufficient  evidence 
that,  in  hi*  own  day,  ignorant  and  blundering  prophet- 
\m*rn  entertained  the  public  with  their  effusions;  and 
tjecause  those  effusions  were  ridiculous,  and  the  pretended 
/rophocie*  manifestly  false,  he  conceived  them  to  have 
leen  inspired  from  beneath.  He  even  speaks  of  unskilful 
beginners  in  prophesying,  persons  who  may  haply  become 
expert  by  practice.  He  plainly  acknowledges  that  much 
has  to  be  wrought  out  bv  prudent  conjecture ;  and  con- 
fesses that  even  a  well-intending  prophet  may  be  mis- 
taken.  In  short,  we  find  him  disclosing  to  the  public 
view  the  very  arcana  of  the  system, — a  system  which  he 
learned  in  the  bosom  of  his  Church,  and  which  is  identical 

*  Coniult  her  flpanish  works,  by  reference  at  the  words  Revela- 
oionet,  Oracion,  Arrobamiento,  Union,  Moradas,  and  Visiones,  in  the 
Index. 
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with  one  of  her  most  perilous  delations ;  mod,  by  doing 
this,  he  demonstrates  that,  however  enthusiastic  he  may 
be,  and  however  blinded  by  a  prevailing  error,  he  is  not  an 
impostor.  Whether  or  not  he  was  a  fanatic,  the  reader 
cannot  yet  decide. 

But  the  part  which  he  supposed  angels  to  take  in  com- 
municating revelations,  first  received  m  heaven,  and  then 
brought  down  to  the  souls  of  the  prophets,  deserves  a 
moment's  notice ;  for  the  same  thing  was  believed  in  the 
old  synagogue,  and  has  been  taught  by  many  doctors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome, — Thomas  Aquinas  in  particular. 

The  Rabbinical  expositors  make  frequent  mention  of 
mirrors  of  prophecy,  into  which  they  suppose  the  pro- 
phets were  allowed  to  look,  and  there  behold  mystical 
pictures  reflected  from  above.  To  indicate  the  obscurity 
of  some  prophecies,  they  say  that  the  Prophets  were  only 
permitted  to  examine  dull  and  spotted  mirrors,  wherein 
the  images  appeared  faint  and  interrupted;  while  more 
favoured  men,  especially  Moses,  were  permitted  to  con- 
template mirrors  bright  and  clear,  on  which  the  celestial 
rays  had  cast  the  images  of  events  to  come  with  almost 
historical  distinctness.* 

This  idea  was  worth  too  much  to  be  lost  to  the  Church 
that  excels  all  others  in  appropriation  to  her  own  use  of 
every  fiction  which  may  serve  either  to  embellish  her 
doctrine  or  to  obscure  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  angels 
are  acknowledged,  by  all  who  believe  the  Bible,  to  be 
spirits  ministrant  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  But,  advanc- 
ing beyond  this  point,  we  encounter  an  unconquerable  diffi- 
culty. If  angels  were  also  required  to  receive  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful,  present  them  to  God,  and  bring  back 
the  answers,  how  could  they  manage  to  collect  the  mul- 
titudinous petitions  offered  up  to  any  one  of  them  from 
so  many  places  P  For  no  angel  is  omnipresent,  so  as  to 
hear  prayer  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  when, 
after  all,  it  is  proved  unlawful  to  pray  to  an  angel,  what 
then  ?  One  might  think  these  difficulties  to  be  insu- 
perable to  an  honest  reasoner  even  in  the  middle  age ;  but 
"the  Church"  can  trample  firmly  upon  any  objection, 

*  The  learned  commentators  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  Wetstein  espe- 
cially, give  numerous  passages  illustrative  of  this  beautiful  figment 
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logical  or  theological,  however  stubborn :  while  bearing 
aloft  her  forehead  to  the  stars,  she  affects  to  set  up  again 
the  prophetic  mirror  which  the  poor  Jews  confess  that 
they  have  lost  for  many  ages ;  and  now  she  teaches  the 
vulgar,  if  not  so  fully  by  her  standard  books,  at  least 
by  ner  preachers,  that  prayers  addressed  to  angels  and 
saints  in  heaven  will  be  there  made  known  to  those  beings 
by  means  of  a  reflexion  from  that  wondrous  niirror, 
which  gathers  and  reflects  intelligence  from  the  entire 
universe.  By  the  same  ready  medium — she  teaches — the 
Most  High  communicates  his  pleasure  to  angelic  messen- 
gers, who  thus  know  how  to  wend  their  earthward  flight, 
and  in  what  manner  to  deliver  blessings  to  their  devoted 
worshippers ! 

A  similar  idea  of  angelic  internunciation  was  held  by 
Savonarola,  who  found  in  the  reveries  of  his  predecessors, 
and  under  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction,  the  materials 
which  he  wrought  up  and  reproduced  with  almost  unpa- 
ralleled effect.  He  did  not  reject  a  single  article  of 
Romanism,  nor  did  he  labour  to  detect  its  doctrinal 
errors;  but  boldly  carried  out  the  teaching  of  that 
system,  reproduced  in  his  own  favourite  theory,  to  its 
utmost  consequence,  and  thereby  attacked  with  terrible 
and  unsparing  vigour  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  their 
abettors.  Thus  were  they  assaulted  with  a  weapon  of 
their  own.  Prophecy,  a  gift  of  the  Church,  intrusted 
to  one  of  her  prophets,  who  yet  presumed  to  wield  it  inde- 
pendently of  Church  authority,  according  to  the  Bible, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  private  authority,  was  turned 
against  the  hierarchy  of  his  day. 

Then  arose  a  severe  conflict.  On  the  one  hand, 
death  threatened  him,  the  usual  consequence  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  priesthood;  and,  on  the  other,  he  was 
cheered  onward  by  the  applauses  of  the  people.  But  in 
the  brightest  hours  of  popularity,  and  in  the  warmth  of 
his  most  impassioned  discourses,  and  after  the  passing 
away  of  even  his  wildest  raptures,  he  generally  evinced  a 
consciousness  of  his  insufficiency  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Hear  a  few  sentences,  justificatory  of  his  style  of 
preaching :  they  were  extorted  by  the  opposition  of  his 
detractors: — "I  confess  that,  by  myself,  I  have  done 
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nothing  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  but  that  rather,  through 
my  sinfulness,  I  have  committed  waste  in  God's  work :  for 
I  confess  that  I  am  nothing  more  than  dust  and  ashes ; 
it  is  God  who  hath  done  all.  'Behold,  a  greater  than 
Jonah  is  here,'  saith  the  Lord.  I  say  not  so,  for  I  am 
not  worthy  to  kiss  the  ground  where  Jonah  trod ;  but  I 
do  say,  indeed,  that  the  light  I  have  proceeds  from  the 
same  source  as  that  which  Jonah  had."  *  A  presumed 
gift,  claimed  by  the  Church  collectively,  but,  in  reality, 
an  instrument  of  delusion,  hitherto  used  by  artful  fanatics 
and  hypochondriac  dreamers,  persons  who  scarcely  ever 
thought  of  the  Bible,  was  taken  up  in  all  honesty  by 
this  learned  and  influential  Friar ;  and,  in  honourable 
simplicity  and  self-denying  zeal,  he  employed  it  against 
that  very  Church  which  had  derived  subsistence  from  the 
craft  of  her  own  prophets,  and  which  published,  in  justi- 
fication of  her  most  cherished  dogmas,  dreams  which, 
in  comparison  with  the  solemn  and  often  successful 
predictions  of  Savonarola,  were  unutterably  ridiculous. 

One  who  relates  marvels  which  he  knows  will  not  gain 
belief,  may  reasonably  refrain  from  giving  his  readers 
any  information  of  his  own  view  of  the  credibility 
or  incredibility  of  the  narratives.  If  the  object  of  the 
writer  were  only  to  circulate  a  tale,  the  entertainment 
afforded  might  stand  instead  of  instruction ;  but  while 
publishing  the  history  of  a  man  who  certainly  was  not  an 
impostor,  and  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  by  many  of  his 
most  eminent  contemporaries,  I  cannot  be  excused  from 
considering,  however  briefly,  whether  prophecy  now  con- 
tinues, or,  in  his  day,  continued,  as  a  special  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Church.  And  this  question  must  not 
be  regarded  as  one  of  theory,  but  of  plain  fact,  to  be  tried 
on  evidence. 

Every  one  understands  that  prophecy,  as  the  word  is 
employed  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
must  be  understood  with  some  latitude  of  acceptation. 
Public  addresses  given  under  Divine  influence,  both  con- 
ception and  utterance  being  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
were  properly  designated  prophecies,  and  ministered,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  com- 
*  Neri,  pp.  110,  113.    Fiorenza,  1564. 
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flirt,  Hut  every  prophecy  was  not  a  prediction  of  things 
to  come,  In  the  former  acceptation  of  the  term,  prophecy 
Mill  continue*  ;  l»\it  how  long  it  continued  in  the  latter, 
I*  our  present  question.  Some  prophets,  it  is  certain, 
were  empowered  by  Uod,  in  the  primitive  church,  to 
foretell  (Wont* ;  mid  thus  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  in  its 
liitfliMitt  not  1*0,  did  return  after  an  absence  of  several 
centime*,  Hi.  Paul  foretold  many  particulars  of  the 
UoniUh  a|>o*tany  ;  and  the  Apocalypse  is  a  complete 


a*  that  vouchsafed  to  the  seers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Nut  only  the  A) urn! Ion  and  St.  Paul,  men  specially  inspired 
to  prepare  t  he  emion  of  evangelical  doctrine,  but  others 
Ihm  mil  incut,  were  acknowledged  as  participators  of  the 
name  gill,  Agalnw  predicted  a  famine  in  Palestine, 
which  actually  came  to  pans ;  and  there  were  prophets 
who  received  revelation*,  and,  being  enlightened  thereby, 
prophesied,  (I  (W.  xiv.  20  1)2.)  These  examples  areas 
clear  an  could  be  denired ;  mul  we  must  all  acknowledge 
that  <lod  in  a*  tilth  to  inspire  men  at  this  day  with  the 
predictive  Npirit,  an  He  ever  was. 

Hut  many  have  gone  l\irther  than  this  acknowledgment 
would  neceinarily  lead,  and  maintained  that  He  has  pro- 
fMmt  to  do  no,  On  this  position,  however,  all  are  not 
agreed ;  aud  in  order  to  prove  or  disprove  it,  it  would  be 
nuuuMMiiry  to  enter  again  on  a  controversy  which  has 
often  been  conducted  with  great  erudition,  yet  not  with 
equal  mumwim,  The  learned  reader  may  retrace  the  per- 
plexed courno  which  has  been  so  laboriously  traversed; 
but  wo  will  now  spend  a  few  moments  on  a  question  of 
mere  fact,  inquiring  whether  acknowledged  seers  of  events 
hidden  from  the  view  of  uninspired  men  have  continued 
to  appear  in  the  world.  Where  is  the  historical  evidence 
of  a  succession  of  prophets  P 

After  diligent  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
Church,  it  appears  to  be  established,  that  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  like  that  of  miracles,  gradually  declined  during 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries,  and  was  then  entirely 
withdrawn. 

A  few  holy  men  in  the  post-apostolic  times  are  said  to 
have  possessed  it.  Perhaps  Polycarp  was  such  an  one.  The 


revival  of  the  same  gift 
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church  of  Smyrna  called  him  "  an  apostolic  and  prophetic 
man,  a  teacher  of  our  times,"  (that  is,  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries,)  "Bishop  of  the  catholic  church  in 
Smyrna.  For  whatever  word  he  uttered  was  perfect,  and 
was  fulfilled."  *  Even  the  existence  of  false  prophets,  as 
were  Basilides  and  his  followers,  who  acquired  consider- 
able notoriety,  tends  to  confirm  the  persuasion  that  there 
must  have  been  also  true  ones,  and  that  the  true  ones 
were  acknowledged  by  the  Christians ;  for  if  not  so,  there 
would  have  been  little  chance  of  success  to  encourage 
impostor3. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  followed  closely  after  Polycarp, 
explicitly  affirms  the  continuance  of  the  gift  in  the 
following  words,  addressed  to  Trypho  the  Jew :  "  They 
who  have  been  instructed  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
departed  from  the  way  of  error,  also  receive  gifts,  each 
according  as  they  are  worthy,  being  enlightened  by  the 
name  of  Christ.  For  one  receives  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing, another  of  counsel,  another  of  power,  another  of 
healing,  another  of  foreknowledge,  (6  &  mpoyvuxrtvs,) 
another  of  teaching,  another  of  the  fear  of  God."  On 
hearing  this,  Trypho  charges  him  with  having  spoken 
foolishly ;  (vrapaQpoiKU,  ravra  Xry»v)  but  he  maintains  the 
assertion,  and  insists  on  an  intimation  that  it  would  be 
so,  conveyed  in  these  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive, 
thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men."  (Psalm  lxviii.  IS.) 
St.  Paul  had  already  cited  the  same  passage  with  similar 
application.  (Eph.  iv.  8 — 11.)  In  the  same  dialogue 
Justin  expressly  repeats  what  he  had  affirmed  before,  in 
this  most  explicit  language :  "  And  with  us,  even  to  the 
present  time,  prophetic  gifts  continue,  (nrpoi^i/riKi  x^10" 
para  cortv,)  by  which  you  Jews  ought  to  understand 
that  those  gifts  which  were  anciently  with  your  nation, 
have  passed  over  to  us."  t  No  words  could  more  expli- 
citly affirm  the  New-Testament  prophecy  to  be  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Old.  It  implied  a  precognition  of 
things  to  come. 

*  Epist  Eccles.  Smyrn.  apud  Euseb.  Hist   Ecdw.,  lib.  iv., 
cap.  15. 
t  Dial,  cum  Tryph,  39—42. 
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Then,  again,  sprang  up  Montanus  and  his  prophet- 
esses, as  if,  indeed,  inspired  from  beneath,  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  true  prophets ;  but  they  were  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  persons  taught  of  God. 

Irenams,  another  father  of  the  second  century,  declares 
that  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus,  having  received  grace 
from  Him,  performed  miraculous  works,  by  which  to 
benefit  other  men.  "Some,"  says  he,  "have  the  know- 
ledge of  future  events,  behold  visions,  and  speak  in  pro- 
phetic language.  Truly  the  gracious  gifts  are  number- 
less which  the  Church,  dispread  over  the  whole  world, 
has  received  from  God,  and,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  employs  daily  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Heathen."  * 

Miltiades,  writing  also  in  the  second  century,  enume- 
rates as  prophets  of  the  New  Testament,  "  Agabus,  Judas, 
and  Silas,  the  daughters  of  Philip,  Ammia  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Quadratus.nf  The  first  of  these  was  certainly  a 
prophet  in  the  sense  now  understood ;  and  whether  or  not 
the  others  were,  he  held  them  so  to  be,  and  enumerated 
their  names  in  opposition  to  those  of  certain  impostors 
who  professed  to  vaticinate,  but  lived  wickedly. 

Ongen,  in  the  third  century,  states  confidently  that 
some  Christians  not  only  performed  miracles,  but 
"  declared  many  things  that  should  come  to  pass  and 
that  despite  the  malignant  irrision  of  their  enemies,  many 
of  those  predictions  had  been  fulfilled.  J 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  they  are  called, 
there  are  clear  traces  of  a  prevailing  persuasion,  that 
some  Christians  were  still  favoured  with  this  gift: 
"Therefore  let  none  of  you,  although  he  be  a  prophet, 
and  a  worker  of  miracles,  exalt  himself  against  his  bro- 
ther. For  if  it  should  be  granted  that  not  another 
unbeliever  could  be  found  anywhere,  then  the  whole 
power  of  miracles  would  be  superfluous."  §  Here  pro- 
phecy must  be  more  than  preaching ;  for  it  is  classed  with 
miracles,  as  a  sign  to  unbelievers.    And  again:  "The 

*  Adv.  Haereses,  lib.  ii. 
t  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  15. 
i  Contra  Celsum,  lib.  i. 
§  Constit.  A  post,  viii.  1. 
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wicked,  even  if  they  could  prophesy,  could  not  hide  their 
wickedness."  *  Yet  these  passages  are  not  evidence  that 
there  were  at  that  time  any  living  prophets,  hut  only  inti- 
mate an  acknowledgment  that  such  persons  might  possibly 
be  found.  As  we  advance  beyond  Origen  the  passages  to 
our  point  become  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  until  Chry- 
sostom, in  the  fourth  century,  plainly  says,  that  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  miracle  and  prophecy  have  passed 
away.  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  language 
of  Chrysostom.  Miraculous  evidence,  he  observes,  no 
longer  attends  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  some  ask, 
"Wherefore  are  miracles  now  withheld  ?"  Alter  show- 
ing why  miraculous  powers  were  given  to  the  first 
preachers,  and  how  they  were  made  the  occasion  of  much 
false  profession,  the  great  preacher  of  Constantinople 
goes  on  to  say :  "  But  that  there  are  no  miracles  now, 
is  no  proof  that  there  were  none  then.  And  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  miracles  were  useful  then,  but  that 

they  are  of  no  use  now  They  who  sowed  the  word 

at  first  were  obscure  and  unlearned  men,  who  said 
nothing  of  themselves,  but  only  what  they  had  received 
from  God,  and  this  they  set  forth  to  the  world.  But  as 
for  us,  we  now  publish  not,  indeed,  what  is  our  own,  but 
what  we  have  received  from  them,  and  this  we  declare  to 
all.  And  neither  are  we  now  persuaded  by  arguments, 
but  we  put  faith  in  the  Divine  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
miracles  then  wrought  of  which  we  speak."  t  In  the 
works  of  Chrysostom,  we  find  frequent  allusions  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  he  scarcely  speaks 
at  all,  except  as  it  is  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
supernatural  powers  which  had  passed  away.  With  him 
contemporaneous  and  subsequent  writers  are  agreed. 

I  do  not  exhibit  those  alleged  instances  of  *a  prophetic 
gift  in  post-apostolical  times  as  genuine,  but,  arguing  by 
way  of  concession  for  the  moment,  have  set  them  down  as 
if  they  were,  and  now  proceed. 

For  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  at  least,  no  one, 
as  far  as  we  know,  made  any  pretension  to  the  exercise  of  a 
prophetic  faculty ;  and  confessedly,  no  other  messages  were 

*  Constit.  A  post,  viii.  2. 

•f  Sixth  Discourse  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
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conveyed  to  mankind  at  large  than  those  derived  through 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  delivered  by  inspired  men.  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Age,  when  superstition 
and  credulity  had  reached  their  height,  there  were  a  few 
unskilful  imitations  of  prophecy,  yet  so  contemptible  as 
hardly  to  be  remembered  now ;  and  the  names  of  Joachim, 
Abbat  of  Corazzo,  and  then  of  St.  Bridget,  rank  no  higher 
than  those  of  other  popular  fanatics.  From  Agabus  to 
Savonarola,  no  one  resembling  a  holy  messenger  of  God, 
daring  to  speak  as  one  that  had  received  His  "  word," 
and  predicting  events  which  lay  beyond  the  range  of 
human  foresight,  established  himself  in  the  confidence  of 
any  considerable  number  of  candid  and  well-informed 
persons,  as  a  man  that  had  worthily  exercised  the  mission, 
and  deserved  the  honours,  of  a  prophet. 

This  demonstrates  that  for  about  a  thousand,  or  pro- 
bably more  than  a  thousand,  years,  predictive  prophecy 
had  ceased.  Nor  will  it  favour  the  contrary  opinion  to 
plead,  that,  as  the  style  of  prophecy  is  ambiguous,  writ- 
ings possessing  that  character  may  still  exist,  and  again 
come  up  to  view  and  be  recognised  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  predictions  therein  contained ;  and  that  the  interven- 
tion of  a  long  interval  of  doubtfulness  between  the  utter- 
ance and  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  is  a  circumstance 
which  mav  confirm  rather  than  disprove.  We  reply, 
that  ambiguity  can  only  be  truly  characteristic  of  pro- 
phecy when  the  writing,  purporting  to  be  prophetic,  is 
preserved  as  such,  and  regarded  with  some  degree  of 
veneration,  although  not  understood ;  for  that  is  not  given 
to  the  Church,  which  the  Church  has  not  consciously 
received.  Certain  sibylline  productions,  said  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  grave  of  a  saint,  or  some  such  place,  were 
not  given  to  the  Church,  or  they  would  not  have  been 
where  they  were  ;  for  the  Church  is  a  company  of  living 
men,  and  that  which  lies  hidden  for  ages  cannot  be  counted 
among  the  gifts  of  God  to  them. 

Now  it  is  certain  that,  the  Apocalypse  excepted, — and 
there  are  some  passages  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  in 
the  Gospels, — no  formally  prophetic  book  can  be  produced 
which  does  not  bear  unquestionable  marks  of  being  spuri- 
ous. No  oral  prophecy  of  indubitable  authenticity  was 
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recorded  during  all  that  tract  of  time,  nor  was  any  pro- 
phetic hook  preserved  hy  the  same  Providence  which 
has  guarded  inspired  records,  and  kept  the  canonical 
Scriptures  from  oblivion  and  from  corruption.  Prophecy 

disappeared. 

But  the  advocates  of  modern  prophecy,  still  using  the 
word  in  its  high  and  peculiar  acceptation,  urge  that  on 
the  eve  of  so  great  a  change  as  that  of  the  Reformation, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  presages  of  the  event 
would  be  vouchsafed,  if  it  were  only  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  men  for  its  reception.  True.  It  might  have  been  so ; 
and  had  such  presages  been  at  all  necessary,  they  would 
have  been  afforded.  But  this  conjecture,  a  priori,  has  no 
force.  On  the  other  side  it  might  be  argued,  that  when 
an  intellectual  revival  was  about  to  take  place  in  Eurojxj, 
together  with  a  revival  of  religious  knowledge  and  prin- 
ciple, the  evidences  of  Christianity  would  probably  be 
exhibited  more  forcibly  by  men  of  enlightened  under- 
standing, prepared  in  the  order  of  Providence  for  so 
opportune  a  labour.  Even  so  it  was;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  intellectual  illumination  includes  prophetical 
discoveries. 

The  question,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  fact,  and  must  be 
reduced  within  its  proper  compass.  A  person  flourished 
in  Italy  for  several  years,  with  the  reputation  of  being 
a  prophet.  But  was  he  ?  Was  the  purely  prophetic  gift 
restored  in  him  ? 

I  believe  that  it  was  not.  But  so  strong  was  his 
conviction  that  God  would  vouchsafe  especial  grace  for 
the  understanding  of  holy  Scripture,  and  for  the  suc- 
cessful application  thereof,  according  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  world,  that,  thinking  himself  to  be  so 
assisted,  he  put  forth  many  predictions,  the  result  of 
study  and  observation,  with  prayer.  Strongly  assured 
by  the  rational  persuasion  which  he  called  "certifica- 
tive  light,"  he  often  used  language  which  to  our  ear, 
if  we  did  not  understand  his  doctrine  of  prophecy,  would 
seem  to  be  unjustifiably  daring,  and  worthy  of  severest 
censure.  Savonarola  also  went  so  far  into  minute  detail 
of  alleged  visions  and  revelations,  as  to  lay  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  gross  imposture,  unless  there  had  been  a 
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general  understanding  that  such  narrations  were  but 
ideal,  merely  the  garb  and  vehicle  of  the  predictions. 
We  shall  see  that  he  declared  his  most  striking  "  revela- 
tions "  to  be  nothing  more. 

The  world  does  not  need  prodigies,  nor  yet  books  of 
prodigies.  If,  indeed,  there  be  a  popular  demand  for 
such  productions,  the  market  will  soon  be  filled.  Even 
in  our  time,  some  write  their  follies,  others  give  out 
their  pseudo-prophetical  effusions  from  pulpits  to  infatu- 
ated thousands ;  and  so  long  as  the  sale  of  prophecies 
continues,  we  shall  have  revelations  made  to  suit  the  taste 
of  that  part  of  the  public  which  desires  them.  The  more 
speculative  and  sublime  Christians  of  our  day  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  snare  which  has  hitherto  caught  the 
vulgar,  and,  meanwhile,  the  enemy  of  all  truth  makes 
haste  to  set  aside  the  explicit  testimonies  and  the  highly 
practical  instructions  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
inspired  masters  of  Christianity.  The  reader  will  allow 
this  apparent  digression  from  the  personal  history  of 
Savonarola.  It  is  a  digression  only  in  appearance,  inas- 
much as  it  is  intended  to  prepare  us  for  a  steady  and 
unprejudiced  survey  of  his  ministrations. 

AT  BEGGIO. 

At  Eeggio  in  Modena,  probably  in  the  year  1484,  was 
holden  a  congress  or  chapter  of  the  Dominican  congrega- 
tions of  the  province  of  Lombardy.  Several  eminent 
men  were  there,  and  amongst  them  Savonarola,  who  hore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  discussions  concerning  disci- 
pline. Attracted  by  the  expectation  of  hearing  eloquent 
speeches  and  learned  disputations,  the  Count  Giovanni 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  uncle  of  the  often-quoted  biogra- 
pher, Giovanni  Francesco,  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  be  present.  The  eloquence  of  Girolamo,  and 
the  store  of  erudition  which  he  brought  forth,  won  for 
him  the  constant  friendship  of  that  nobleman,  and  led  to 
intercourse  which  was  calculated  to  influence  his  manner 
of  study,  and  more  decisively  mould  his  cast  of  thought 
and  style  of  language.  Pico  was  just  then  relinquishing 
the  study  of  canon  law,  because  he  had  discovered  that  it 
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chiefly  rested  on  tradition,  rather  than  on  fact  and  right. 
The  spuriousness  of  the  "Donation  of  Constantino " 
had  been  recently  demonstrated  by  Lorenzo  Valla.  The 
controversy  with  the  Bohemians  concerning  the  eucha- 
rist  and  the  authority  of  the  Papacy  then  ran  high.  The 
conference  with  the  Hussites  before  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia in  1465  was  not  forgotten.  The  King  had  been 
excommunicated,  and  written  controversy  had  begun. 
"  They  who  seemed  to  be  something  "  in  the  University 
of  Prague,  not  only  maintained  the  doctrine  of  John 
Huss,  but  printed  a  treatise  in  its  defence.  The  Roman- 
ists, on  their  part,  were  inflamed  with  wrath  at  "  the  per- 
fidy of  the  Bohemians,"  and  began  to  carry  on  their 
controversy  through  the  press.*  The  Hussites,  again, 
had  recourse  to  the  sword. 

Dogmatical  folly  ran  high  at  Rome,  when  the  Pope 
issued  a  Bull  intended  to  compel  belief  in  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Sorbonne  were  declaring  against  indulgences 
offered  for  sale  in  the  diocese  of  Saintes,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Gallican  clergy  were  calling  to  the  King  for 
protection  against  the  vexations  of  the  Court  of  Rome.t 
At  such  a  juncture  the  conversation  of  two  men  of  so 
much  mental  vigour  must  have  strengthened  in  them  the 
independence  for  which  they  were  both  remarkable. 

Unhappily  for  Christian  theologians,  however,  cabbal- 
istic fancies  passed  over  to  them  from  their  Jewish 
teachers  ;  and  Pico,  being  a  Hebraist,  as  well  as  a  lawyer 
and  dialectician,  had  caught  up  the  cabbala  enthusiastic- 
ally. If  not  from  him,  certainly  from  some  other  source, 
our  Monk  became  imbued  with  similar  notions.  Hence 
we  find  him  gravely  expounding  the  word  of  God  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Gematria,  and  making  speculations 
about  numbers,  not  worth  relating  here,  but  no  doubt 
admired  by  his  audience.  He  was  not  alone  in  those 
fancies.  The  scholastics  condescended  to  indulge  in 
them ;  some  of  the  most  venerated  fathers  of  the  earlier 
ages  played  with  Scripture  after  the  same  fashion ;  and 

*  Probably  their  first  publication  is  a  quarto  volume,  Tractatus 
contra  Perfidiam  aliquorum  Bohemorum.    Strasburg,  1485. 
f  Fluery,  Hist  Eccles.,  liv.  cxv.,  chap.  100,  102,  106. 
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the  like  folly  has  but  lately  passed  away  before  the 
sunder  teaching  of  a  more  enlightened  age. 

On  another  account  the  interviews  of  Savonarola  with 
the  Count  at  Keggio  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
hi*  future  history ;  for  that  nobleman  recommended  him 
so  strongly  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  that  this  eminent 
jjerson  requested  the  Superiors  of  the  order  to  send  him 
to  Florence,  soon  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  amazing  labours 
a*  a  preacher,  a  reputed  prophet,  a  reformer,  and  a  poli- 
tician. Thither  we  must  follow  him,  and  see  him  officiate 
in  the  capacity  of  a  lecturer,  as  in  other  places,  bat  not 
yet  a*  a  preacher. 

A  comparison  of  the  theses  maintained  by  Giovanni 
Pico  della  Mirandola  at  Rome,  three  years  after  his  first 
interview  with  Savonarola,  and  the  writings  and  sermons 
of  the  Friar,  would  undoubtedly  show  that  they  enter- 
tained many  opinions  in  common.  The  Count  was  an 
ardent  follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  subtle  metaphysi- 
cian, and  charged  with  heresy  and  magic.  The  con- 
demned theses  tended  strongly  to  innovation,  specially  in 
regard  to  image-worwhip  and  the  mass.  Some  of  them 
were  declared  unsound  by  the  censors,  and  some  doubtful, 
as  indeed  they  were.* 

FIEST  AT  FLOBENCE. 

In  the  summer  of  1489  Fra  Girolamo  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Dominican  monastery  of  S.  Marco,  a  noble 
building,  reared  and  beautified  by  the  bounty  of  the  elder 
members  of  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Medici.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  community  of  S.  Marco 
was  worse  tlian  others ;  but  the  new  lecturer  entered  on 
his  functions  with  a  mind  abhorrent  from  the  corruptions 
of  rnonasticism  in  general.  He  did  not  see  that  the  system 
was  originally  unsound,  and  that,  therefore,  it  necessarily 
became  worse  from  day  to  day;  but  vainly  thought  it 
capable  of  reformation. 

Surrounded  by  persons  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
sympathise,  and  troubled  at  again  finding  a  state  of 
things  repugnant  to  his  views  of  piety,  and  hateful  in  the 

*  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles.,  liv.  cxvi.,  chap.  68,  69. 
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sight  of  God,  he  strove  with  all  his  powers  to  rise  above  the 

profitless  routine  of  cloister  life,  and  introduce  among  the 
brotherhood  a  new  order  of  conceptions,  and  new  modes 
of  action.  Welcomed  by  the  Friars,  who  now  thought 
him  an  honour  to  their  class,  he  found  the  first  man  in 
the  republic,  Lorenzo  "the  magnificent,"  ready  to  be  his 
patron.  But  he  was  now  eminent  as  a  learned  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  and  was  rising  in  reputation  as  a  pulpit 
orator:  public  expectation,  therefore,  again  ran  high  in 
Florence.  Crowds  of  students  came  to  hear  his  lectures 
on  philosophy  and  theology;  and  every  voice  united  in 
rendering  him  the  praise  of  exact  piety,  accomplished 
scholarship,  and  extensive  learning. 

The  lecture-room  soon  became  too  small  for  the 
multitude  who  thronged  to  hear;  and  the  oppressive 
confinement  of  that  place  was  therefore  exchanged  for 
the  free  air  of  the  convent-garden,  where  he  lectured 
to  as  many  as  his  voice  could  reach.  Now  you  might 
have  seen,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  under  the  deep 
azure  sky,  and  enjoying  the  breeze,  sweet  and  fresh  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  a  crowd  of  silent  listeners,  gathered 
chiefly  from  the  palaces,  the  cloisters,  and  the  schools  of 
Florence. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  that  arrangement. 
Open-air  preaching  was  not  thought  irregular.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  the  Missions  of  preaching  Friars  are 
carried  on  in  squares  and  fields ;  and  every  one  has  heard 
of  sermons,  in  olden  time,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  elsewhere 
out  of  doors,  in  our  own  country,  notwithstanding  the 
uncertainty  of  weather  in  this  variable  climate.  There 
was  not,  therefore,  anything  very  strange  in  a  transfer 
of  the  company  to  the  garden.  And  when  Savonarola 
found  himself  enchancefled  in  a  bower  of  luxuriant 
Damascus  roses,  shedding  their  fragrant  breath,  sweeter 
than  frankincense ;  when  he  saw  his  congregation  seated 
at  ease,  or  grouped  familiarly  among  the  trees,  and  found 
himself  without  restraint,  unattended  by  the  pageantry 
of  acolyths  and  altars,  his  rising  imagination  might  soar 
unchecked.  There  he  commanded  the  fixed  attention  of 
delighted  hearers ;  their  numbers  each  day  increased ; 
and  the  listening  concourse  would  aid  the  vigour  of  his 
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conceptions,  and  incite  him  to  bolder  and  more  vehement 
utterance.  He  quickly  became  one  with  his  audience. 
Having  come  forth  from  the  lecture-room,  Florence  met 
him  in  the  garden.  His  influence  extended  over  all  the 
city ;  and  his  fame,  as  we  shall  soon  observe,  was  from 
that  time  carried  far  away,  even  to  the  most  distant 
.cities  of  Europe,  whose  inhabitants  were  just  awakening 
to  the  desire  of  novelty,  or  the  perception  of  excellence. 

But,  in  order  to  appreciate  his  position  at  this  time,  we 
must  pause  a  little,  and  survey  Florence. 

A  great  city,  said  to  contain  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  stretched  along  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and 
was  frequented  by  merchants,  students,  and  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  Constituting,  with  its 
own  territory,  an  independent  republic,  it  was  metropolis 
of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  Italian 
states,  respected,  and  sometimes  dreaded,  even  by  the 
once-imperial  city.  That  great  mass  of  people  was 
free,  yet  not  content ;  for  it  was  divided  and  unsteady  in 
political  opinions.  There  the  popular  Guelph  and  the 
aristocratic  Ghibeline  struggled  to  maintain  the  interests 
of  their  respective  parties,  or  threw  themselves  inconti- 
nently into  that  of  the  latest  faction  or  its  opposite. 
Sometimes  the  lowest  democracy  burst  forth  as  a  flood, 
and  seemed  to  carry  all  away  in  its  tumultuous  course ; 
and  then  again  the  merchant-lords  would  rise  above  the 
waters,  and,  by  force  of  educational  superiority,  and  the 
charms  of  wealth,  subdue  the  jealousy  of  the  people, 
and  assume  the  position  of  public  benefactors,  or  first 
citizens.  Sometimes,  by  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  temporary  acquiescence,  they  raised  themselves  into 
rulers  of  the  state,  changing  the  government  from  an 
absolute  democracy  into  an  unconstitutional,  and  there- 
fore uncertain,  oligarchy. 

In  short,  the  Florentine  mind  was  active  and  restless. 
Great  principles  of  polity  were  discussed  every  day,  but 
never  settled.  Questions  of  primary  importance  to  the 
commonwealth  were  left  open,  and  at  last  had  to  be  settled 
or  silenced,  not  by  an  amicable  conciliation  of  interests, 
which  was  impracticable,  but  by  intrigue  or  force.  Mutual 
jealousies,  and  these  not  unfounded,  kept  society  in  con- 
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stant  agitation,  and  made  the  situation  of  a  popular 
and  ardently  patriotic  preacher,  which  Savonarola  wan, 
extremely  perilous ;  perilous  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
the  state  at  large. 

And  there  was  another  source  of  embarrassment.  The 
man  who  had  invited  him  to  Florence  was  an  object  of 
extreme  jealousy:  respected  for  most  important  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  the  republic:  dreaded, 
because  of  the  excessive  influence  he  had  acquired  by 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  States  and  Sovereigns, 
the  interlace  of  domestic  alliance  with  the  reigning 
Pope,*  and  the  fact  of  having  a  son  in  the  Roman 
conclave:  hated,  by  the  leaders  and  adherents  of  an 
adverse  faction,  who  ungratefully  returned  him  evil 
for  good,  and  then,  with  sufficient  reason,  feared  the 
effects  of  his  resentment.  And  he  was  hated,  as  must 
be  acknowledged,  by  many  whom  he  had  wronged. 
Highly  aristocratic  in  all  his  views,  and  more  so  daily, 
because,  while  the  populace  regarded  him  with  dis- 
trust, the  Pope,  Cardinals,  and  Kings  courted  him,  he 
was  not  the  man  who  should  have  ventured  to  patronise 
a  Monk  who,  from  his  childhood,  had  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism.  And  this  monastic  democrat 
had  not  only  thought  it  right  to  spurn  the  favour 
and  contemn  the  dignities  of  the  world,  but,  by  a 
fearless  application  of  his  principles,  and  enlightened 
in  some  degree  from  a  higher  source,  he  waged  open 
war  against  the  profligate  and  imperious  dignitaries  of  the 
Church. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  Lorenzo  ought  not  to 
have  invited  Fra  Girolamo ;  and  that  he,  when  invited, 
ought  not  to  have  gone  to  Florence.  But  thither  he 
went ;  and  it  could  not  but  become  a  grave  question  with 
his  conscience,  how  to  proceed  towards  Lorenzo.  As 
nothing  to  the  contrary  is  recorded,  we  must  presume 
that,  on  arrival,  he  paid  him  due  respect ;  for  the  edu- 
cation, the  family  connexions,  the  familiar  intercourse 
with  persons  of  distinction,  the  acknowledged  aptitude 
for  public  duties,  and  the  general  affability  of  his 

*  His  daughter,  Maddalena,  was  married  to  Francesco  Cibd,  ton 
of  Innocent  VIII. 
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demeanour,  all  that  is  related  of  Savonarola,  induces  the 
persuasion  that  he  would,  at  first,  have  approached  the 
inorehant-prinoo  with  respectful  courtesy,  although  using 
tho  freedom  of  language  which  was  natural  to  every  eccle- 
siastic. Hut  it  is  not  likely  that  he  visited  the  palace 
often ;  nor  could  he,  without  departure  from  his  settled 
hiibitn,  and  violence  to  his  monkish  principles,  have  joined 
the  parties  of  artists,  poets,  and  philosophers  that  assem- 
bled in  tho  residences  of  the  Medici. 

Ho  this  as  it  might,  he  would  soon  hear  current 
rumours,  discreditable  to  the  reputation  of  the  chief 
citizen,  and  would  become  aware  of  facts  which  could 
not  bo  disproved.  The  unjust  death  of  Neri  Cambi,  on 
account  of  his  faithfulness  in  reproving  a  negligent  func- 
tionary, suspected  of  collusion  with  Lorenzo,  had  been 
attributed  to  Lorenzo  as  a  crime  in  the  murmurings  of 
(Uncontented  citizens.  He  must  have  heard  that  report, 
and  ho  might  have  believed  it.  Yet  the  principal  men 
of  the  city  had  so  habitually  placed,  or  left,  the  reins  of 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Medici,  that  no  one 
had  courage  to  impeach  him  openly.  The  public  funds 
were  drawn  upon,  and  taxation  increased,  in  order  to  relieve 
Lorenzo  of  debts  contracted  through  a  liberality  which 
many  thought  ill-judged,  and  an  expenditure  that  was  con- 
sidered prodigal.  To  maintain  the  sumptuousness  of  his 
establishment,  tho  dowries  hitherto  assigned  by  the  State 
to  deserving  maidens  were  suddenly  withheld ;  and,  after 
all,  contrary  to  the  first  principle  of  republican  govern- 
ment, ailer  he  had  presumed  to  exercise  the  extraneous 
functions  of  a  J*rince%  the  servility  of  the  magistrates 
allowed  him  the  title  also.  Intent  on  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  family,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  honours 
of  his  house,  he  contrived,  it  was  said,  to  invest  large 
sums  of  public  money  in  the  purchase  of  estates,  thereby 
to  phico  himself  and  his  descendants  above  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  public  opinion.  Yet  he  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  tho  consequences  that  usually  follow  from  the 
mistrust  of  the  people  against  those  whom  they  call 
tyrants ;  and  therefore,  conscious  of  his  danger,  and 


ciliate  the  good-will  of  the  populace.    But  those  efforts 


outbreak,  he  studied  to  con- 
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were  undignified,  as  they  always  must  be,  and  brought 

him  no  honour. 

At  the  same  time,  to  assure  himself  of  an  armed  inter- 
vention,  if  that  should  be  needed,  he  plied  all  the  arts  of  a 
crafty  statesmanship.  His  son  Giovanni,  when  only  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  had  been  made  Cardinal  by  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  soon,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  gained  with 
himself  almost  entire  ascendancy  over  the  counsels  of  the 
Pontiff.  He  prosecuted  policy  in  agreement  with  such 
relations,  courted  the  clergy,  built*  and  endowed,  or 
enlarged,  monasteries,  alternated  acts  of  devotion  with  con- 
vivialities ;  and,  hearing  of  the  learning  and  eminence  of 
Savonarola,  invited  him  to  come  to  Florence,  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  have  him  as  his  retainer,  and  by  that  means 
acquire  new  influence  over  the  wavering  inhabitants. 
But  Savonarola  soon  became  jealous  of  entanglement  with 
so  politic  a  patron. 

We  must  also  view  Florence  as  the  centre  of  a  great 
movement  in  literature,  and  revolution  in  theology,  in 
order  to  estimate  the  position  which  the  preacher 
would  think  it  right  to  assume  in  his  public  ministra- 
tions. Superstition  was  almost  unseated  in  that  city. 
Philosophy  was  to  supply  its  place;  and  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  age  conspired  to  bring  about  the  sub- 
stitution. 

On  the  7th  day  of  November  every  year,  as  if,  on  that 
day,  the  "  Attic  Moses  "  should  be  venerated  in  common 
with  "  all  saints,"  the  learned  of  Italy  assembled  there  in 
great  number,  and,  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  their 
head,  enjoyed  a  banquet ;  while  Plato,  in  whose  honour  it 
was  held,  furnished  what  might  be  almost  called  their 
Gospel  for  the  day. 

It  is  even  said  that  Ficino,  well  known  as  translator  of 
his  works,  had  a  picture  of  the  philosopher  in  his  study, 
with  a  lamp  burning  before  it  day  and  night,  an  honour 
like  that  shown  to  the  pictures  and  images  of  saints.  The 
Platonic  banquet,  and  the  literary  idolatry  of  Ficino, 
might  have  been  harmless  enough,  had  not  the  study  of 
Plato  been  so  enthusiastically  prosecuted  the  whole  year 
through,  as  to  elevate  the  pagan  teacher  beyond  his 
*  He  built  and  endowed  the  monastery  of  San  Gallo. 
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proper  level,  and  induce  a  new  corruption  of  doctrinal 
Christianity,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  substitution  of 
Paganism  for  it.  Savonarola  openly  disapproved  of  all  this, 
and  Ficino  hated  him.  It  is  notorious  that,  not  only  in 
Florence,  but  in  the  other  cities  of  Europe  where  the 
revival  of  literature  had  made  any  considerable  progress, 
infidelity  was  rampant.  Agnolo  Poliziano,  a  Priest  and 
Canon  of  Florence,  preceptor  of  the  children  of  Lorenzo, 
and  his  principal  favourite,  ranked  high  in  those  philo- 
sophical and  literary  circles,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
undisguised  contempt  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  inspired 
writings. 

Indeed,  the  Bible  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  laborious  competitors  for  fame  and  favour 
in  the  recovery,  collation,  publication,  and  exposition  of 
the  works  of  classical  antiquity.  Between  Aristotle  and 
Plato  the  more  learned  members  of  the  priesthood  were 
divided, — for  Paul  and  Cephas  had  long  ceased  to  be  made 
competitors  for  sectarian  pre-eminence, — and,  in  the  heat 
of  controversy  on  their  respective  merits,  or  in  the  labour 
of  culling  something  out  of  both,  and  making  up  the 
excerpta  into  a  mass  of  profitless  morality,  not  only  were 
the  Gospels  forgotten  by  those  erudite  Priests,  but,  if  ever 
presented  to  their  attention,  were  instantly  rejected  with 
distaste. 

Savonarola,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  employ  a  style  of 
preaching  that  should  stand  in  utter  contrast  with  these 
vagaries,  and  especially  with  the  doctrine  of  another  popular 
preacher,  who  strove,  although  unsuccessfully,  to  dispute 
with  him  the  honours  of  public  admiration.  This  must 
have  given  great  offence  to  the  spiritless  and  neglected 
orators  who  followed  the  current  of  depraved  taste, 
instead  of  striving,  as  he  did,  to  honour  and  enforce  the 
word  of  God. 

As  we  thus  contemplate  the  state  of  that  remarkable 
city,  both  political  and  moral,  we  see  that  his  entrance 
was  hazardous  to  himself,  yet  eventually  important  to 
Italy  and  to  the  world.  But  in  its  social  condition  we 
find  his  way  prepared.  For  be  it  noted  that  Florence 
was  both  a  commercial  and  collegiate  city,  visited  bj 
foreigners  from  all  parts,  receiving  and  giving  out  intelli- 
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gence  by  the  perpetual  influx  and  efflux  of  merchant*, 
scholars,  students,  and  professors,  who  maintained  a  com- 
munity of  material  and  intellectual  commerce,  extending 
to  the  entire  circle  of  European  civilisation.  There  you 
might  have  seen  the  Bohemian,  elate  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  singular  distinction,  the  use  of  the  eucharistic  cup,  and 
intent  on  the  attainment  of  yet  larger  privileges.  There 
was  the  Lombard,  returning  from  our  own  island ;  and 
the  English  Wickliffite,  circulating  his  books,  repeating 
his  opinions,  and  resorting  to  the  sermons  of  the  new 
preacher,  whose  unsparing  censures  of  ecclesiastical  abuses 
made  the  city  ring.  And  there  you  might  have  met 
with  well-informed  opponents  of  Papal  encroachment, 
who,  although  they  heeded  not  the  spirituality  or  mys- 
ticism of  the  discourse,  would  applaud  every  proposition 
which  indicated  an  independence  of  thought  not  inferior  to 
their  own.  How  far  they  cherished  the  higher  conceptions 
which  sprang  up  within  them  when  listening  to  those  dis- 
courses, and  what  impulse  they  received  for  the  better  pro- 
secution of  literary  and  historical  researches,  so  as  to  scat- 
ter seeds  of  truth  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations, 
we  cannot  estimate.  Yet  on  such  hearers  the  eloquent 
Dominican  must  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  contributed  largely  towards  the 
establishment  of  new  ideas  among  the  Florentines  them- 
selves.   But  we  must  proceed  with  our  narrative. 

IK  THE  CHURCH  OP  ST.  MARK. 

The  heat  and  dust  of  July  became  unfavourable  to 
assemblage  in  the  garden.  The  preacher,  too,  had  grown 
so  popular,  that  his  congregation  was  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent ;  and  at  the  united  request  of  both  his  clerical  and 
lay  hearers,  having  permission  of  the  Superior,  he  occupied 
the  church  belonging  to  the  monastery. 

It  is  related,  that  when  the  request  to  preach  in  the 
church  was  made  to  him,  and  the  permission  of  the 
Prior,  P.  Domenico  di  Finario,  was  given,  he  did  not  imme- 
diately consent;  but  that  on  a  Sunday  evening  when 
almost  all  the  Friars  of  S.  Marco  were  around  him, 
importuning  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  he  replied,  "  Do 
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you  pray  until  Sunday  next,  and  you  shall  know  what  I 
will  do."  When  the  day  came,  he  pleasantly  announced 
his  determination  thus:  "Next  Sunday  we  will  lecture 
in  the  church.  It  shall  be  lecture  and  preaching  too.1' 
He  also  said,  "And  I  shall  preach  more  than  eight 
years." 

His  friend  Burlamacchi  thus  recites  his  words;  hut 
others  proceed  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were  a  predic- 
tion, afterwards  verified.  Not  so.  All  his  words  are  not 
given  by  Burlamacchi ;  nor  do  we  know  what  called  forth 
the  singular  expression  eight  years.  He  did,  indeed, 
preach  there  seven  years  and  nine  months  ;  but,  first  of 
all,  they  make  it  up  to  the  full  time  eight  years,  and 
then,  as  if  to  hide  a  discrepancy  which  would  otherwise 
be  fatal  to  the  notion  of  prophetic  verity,  they  suppress 
the  piu  of  the  first  historian,  who  says  distinctly,  "more 
than  eight  years."  The  fact  is,  that  he  had  kept  the  Friars 
waiting  for  his  answer  eight  days ;  and  perhaps  it  was  in 
playful  allusion  to  the  number  of  days  taken  for  consider- 
ation, that  he  said  more  than  eight  years,  advancing  in 
idea  from  days  to  years,  as  from  lectv/re  to  preaching. 
He  was  flattered  by  the  invitation;  and  as  the  church 
belonged  to  his  own  convent,  where  he  was  settled,  and 
no  longer  a  mere  occasional  lecturer,  as  he  had  been  in 
Lombardy,  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  established 
there  for  many  years,  and  might,  in  a  mere  colloquial 
rejoinder,  make  such  a  speech  without  pretending  to  utter 
a  prediction. 

His  pulpit-sermons  were  begun  on  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1489.  Their  subjects  were  remarkable.  Persuaded 
that  it  was  possible  to  discern  indications  of  events  to 
come  in  the  pages  of  Scripture,  compared  with  the  signs 
of  the  times,  he  began  with  an  effort  which  has  not  even 
in  our  day  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  to  deliver  a 
course  of  expository  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Taking  possession  of  ground  which  none  could  success- 
fully dispute,  unfettered  by  those  laws  of  sober  criticism 
which  now  impose  wholesome  restraint  on  all  who  have 
attained  a  knowledge  of  them,  our  prophet  sailed  at  large 
over  an  ocean  of  mysteries ;  and,  quoting  sentences  which 
he  assuredly  thought  himself  able  to  interpret,  he  would 
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certainly  be  admired  by  most  of  his  hearers  as  a  prophetic 
oracle.  As  for  the  theologians,  they  could  not  effectually 
dispute  with  him ;  for  he  did  no  more  than  take  the  same 
license  of  mystical  interpretation  which  had  been  used  by 
most  eminent  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  which  the 
gravest  pontifical  doctors  employed  in  Councils  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  articles  of  faith.  Those  sermons  were 
not  preserved ;  but,  from  his  known  manner  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  we  can  judge  with  tolerable  certainty  what 
they  must  have  been. 

Established  in  the  confidence  of  the  Prior  and  the 
brotherhood,  as  well  as  in  the  favour  of  the  public,  he  felt 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  pulpit  of  S.  Marco,  and  allowed 
himself  great  liberty  in  the  utterance  of  a  conviction 
that  God  was  about  to  visit  on  Italy  the  sins  of  Priests, 
Princes,  and  people,  and  that  the  visitation  would  be  for 
the  renewing  of  the  Church. 

At  first,  indeed,  he  clothed  his  predictions  in  the  garb 
of  metaphorical  allusion,  interspersed  with  a  few  clearer 
sentences;  but  not  long  brooking  even  that  slight  re- 
straint, he  advanced  to  undisguised  and  vehement  denun- 
ciation. Again  and  again  he  would  exclaim:  Gladius 
Domini  super  terrain  eitb  et  vefociter,  "  The  sword  of  the 
Lord  will  come  upon  the  land  suddenly  and  swiftly 
eitb  et  velociter,  "  suddenly  and  swiftly." 

Appearances  corroborated  the  probability  of  this  pre- 
sage. The  sins  against  which  he  inveighed  were  undeni- 
able; his  reasoning  was  characterized  by  a  combination 
of  erudition  and  philosophy,  with  an  array  of  scriptural 
examples,  an  accumulation  of  powerful  sentences  out  of 
the  inspired  book,  and  so  great  a  simplicity  of  manner 
and  absorption  of  soul,  as  overawed  the  hearers. 

The  choir  of  the  church  was  crowded,  people  on  the 
inside  climbed  up  the  walls,  while  others  on  the  outside, 
unable  to  gain  admission,  contrived  to  clamber  up  to  the 
window-gratings,  where  the  sound  of  his  voice  might  just 
be  caught.  The  ordinary  ceremonial  of  the  place  was  set 
aside ;  the  officers  who  should  have  kept  order  renounced 
their  office  as  no  longer  practicable,  and  stood  jammed  in 
the  promiscuous  crowd,  their  attention  fixed  by  the  words 
of  the  resistless  preacher. 
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The  secret  of  that  sudden  eloquence  lay  in  the  stern 
honesty,  the  immovable  conviction,  the  unaffected  zeal 
with  which  he  spoke.  These  inestimable  qualities  trans- 
formed the  once-dispirited  stammerer  of  St.  Lawrence 
into  the  impassioned  prophet  of  St.  Mark.  Each  sermon 
awakened  additional  wonder.  The  congregations  repeated 
their  applauses  in  the  city ;  but  public  opinion  began  to 
be  divided.  Some  said,  "He  is  an  honest  and  good 
man;"  others,  that  he  was  "a  good  scholar,  but  very 
cunning and  many  thought  him,  at  best,  a  visionary. 
For  his  own  part,  he  felt  impelled  by  an  influence  not  to 
be  resisted ;  and  when,  engaged  to  preach  in  the  cathedral 
on  Septuagesima  Sunday,  1490,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
prepare  a  discourse  free  from  presages  and  threatenings, 
his  anxiety  did  but  spoil  his  rest,  without  removing  his 
embarrassment,  until,  while  at  prayer  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  which  said,  "  Fool, 
dost  thou  not  see  that  God  wills  thee  to  announce  these 
things  in  this  manner  ?"  He  then  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and,  unprepared  as  he  was,  delivered  "a  wonderful  and 
astounding  sermon." 

His  Lent  sermons,  this  year,  were  preached  in  S. 
Marco ;  and,  in  justification  of  their  severe  faithfulness, 
he  desired  his  audience  to  consider  three  things:  first, 
that  by  pursuing  that  method  the  preacher  gained  nothing 
but  enmity,  and  even  exposed  himself  to  danger ;  secondlv, 
that  his  manner  was  not  like  that  of  others,  who  merely 
retailed  from  sermonaries  what  had  cost  them  neither 
study  nor  care ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  matter  of  his  dis- 
courses was  necessarily  offensive  to  men  in  general,  but 
especially  to  persons  in  power.  They  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  approve  his  constantly  reiterated  cry,  "The 
sword  of  the  Lord  shall  come  suddenly  and  swiftly ; "  nor 
his  prediction  that  God  would  "  lead  one  by  the  bridle 
from  beyond  the  mountains  into  Italy," — meaning,  as  he 
afterwards  explained  it,  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 

HADE  PBIOB  OP  ST.  MAEK. 

In  the  same  year,  1490,  the  place  of  Prior  was  vacated, 
and  Savonarola  was  elected  to  that  office.  As  Superior  of 
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the  monastery,  he  was  thrown  into  a  new  relation  with 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  the  one  being,  in  fact,  the  ruler  of 
the  Florentine  republic,  and  the  other,  without  doubt,  * 
the  most  eminent  preacher  then  living,  and  scarcely  less  to 
be  its  ruler,  for  a  time.  His  position  at  once  became  truly 
critical ;  for  the  house  had  been  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Cosmo,  his  patron's  grandfather,  and  gradually  en- 
riched by  the  Medici  with  a  large  and  very  costly 
library  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  oriental  manuscripts. 
The  community  was  indebted  to  that  family  for  all  its 
grandeur,  and  Lorenzo  delighted  in  its  prosperity.  But 
the  position  of  this  great  man  in  Florence  rendered  his 
patronage  invidious,  and,  it  might  be,  dangerous.  It 
was  also  certain  that  the  cause  of  religion  could  not  be 
honourably  served  by  the  zealous  patron  of  Poliziano, 
Ficino,  and  the  ungodly  wits  and  heathenish  preachers, 
who  repaid  his  favour  with  servile  adulation.  Should 
Savonarola,  by  paying  him  similar  court,  seem  to  foDow  in 
the  same  train  ? 

It  might  be  said,  that  he,  too,  was  indebted  to 
Lorenzo  for  the  place  he  occupied;  that  gratitude  is 
lovely,  even  when  returned  to  an  unworthy  benefactor ; 
and  that  the  forms  of  courtesy,  at  least,  every  one  would 
consider  due,  even*  to  such  a  man.  Now  there  was  a 
custom,  naturally  arising  out  of  the  origin  of  that  house, 
that  when  a  Prior  was  elected,  he  should  pay  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  principal  member  of  the  family  of  its 
founders,  and  commend  himself  and  the  monastery  to  his 
favourable  regard.  It  had  always  been  thought  most 
reasonable  and  becoming  to  pay  that  easy  offering.  It 
gave  no  new  power  to  the  hereditary  patron,  nor  did  it 
seem  to  create  any  compromise.  But  our  new  Prior  saw 
differently.  Undue  influence  had  been  exerted  over  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  over  the  citizens,  and  already  the 
independence  of  all  was  endangered.  Often-repeated 
courtesies  had  grown  up  into  consuetudinary  homage ; 
and  what  was  first  offered  spontaneously  in  gratitude, 
had  come  to  be  expected  as  by  right.  Lorenzo  had 
invited  Savonarola  to  Florence;  and  therefore  it  became 
him  to  use  the  greater  caution,  that,  not  being  his 
minion,  he  should  not  seem  to  be. 
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He  did  not  go.  Lorenzo  was  displeased,  but  Had  too 
much  self-command  to  evince  in  public  any  appearance  of 
displeasure.  He  felt,  indeed,  what  looked  like  studied 
discourtesy,  not  to  say  hostility ;  yet,  while  all  Florence 
was  observant  of  both  parties,  he  had  obvious  reasons  for 
concealing,  or  endeavouring  to  conceal,  his  dissatisfaction. 
The  Friars  themselves  were  surprised  and  disconcerted. 
M  Father  Prior,"  said  they,  "  according  to  the  custom  in 
Florence,  you  should  pay  Lorenzo  a  visit :  your  Rever- 
ence ought  to  comply  with  these  due  ceremonies,  or  grave 
offence  will  be  given."  To  this  he  replied,  by  a  question  : 
"Who  elected  me  Prior,— God,  or  Lorenzo?"  "God," 
said  they.  "  Then,"  he  continued, "  I  shall  render  thanks 
to  God,  my  Lord,  and  not  to  mortal  man."  When  this 
conversation  was  reported  to  Lorenzo,  he  could  not  help 
saying  to  his  informant,  "  So,  a  strange  Friar  has  come  to 
dwell  in  my  house,  and  will  he  not  deign  to  visit  me?" 

Still  unwilling  to  commit  himself  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  unceremonious  but  powerful  stranger,  Lorenzo 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  him,  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
Sometimes  he  would  choose  to  hear  mass  at  S.  Marco ;  and 
after  mass  would  walk  in  the  garden.  Once,  when  the  Friars 
saw  him  there,  they  ran  to  the  Prior's  cell  and  told  him : 
"  Father  Prior,  Lorenzo  is  in  the  garden."  "  Does  he  ask 
for  me?"  "  No,  father  Prior."  " Then  let  him  alone  at 
his  devotions."  This  was  a  marked  refusal,  and,  no 
doubt,  meant  so  to  be  understood ;  for  in  all  the  convents 
of  the  city  it  had  come  to  be  the  custom  for  the  Superiors 
and  elder  brothers  to  go  to  Lorenzo  whenever  he  appeared 
amongst  them,  attend  him  as  long  as  he  remained,  and 
make  themselves  as  agreeable  as  possible.  But  it  was 
never  his  custom  to  court  the  great ;  and  even  if  there 
had  been  no  special  reason  for  reserve,  such  was  his 
notion  of  monastic  independence,  that  he  could  not  have 
done  as  they  did,  without  doing  violence  to  himself. 

Lorenzo,  an  acute  observer  of  human  character  in 
general,  had  not  yet  fathomed  his,  and  thought  that  the 
moroseness,  as  it  seemed,  might  be  overcome  by  other 
means.  He  therefore  sent  him  some  valuable  presents, 
offered  with  all  the  usual  forms  of  kindness ;  but  the  gift 
was  accepted  very  coldly.  The  stern  preacher  could  not 
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be  bribed ;  and  instead  of  welcoming  such  an  overture,  lie 
roughly  resented  it  as  an  indignity.  44  The  good  dog," 
said  he  afterwards  in  the  pulpit,  "will  always  bark  to 
defend  his  master's  house ;  and  if  a  thief  comes,  and  tries 
to  quiet  him  by  throwing  him  a  bone,  or  a  morsel,  this 
good  dog  just  picks  it  up,  drops  it  on  one  side,  falls  a  barking 
again,  and  bites  the  thief."  Lorenzo  was  present,  and 
failed  not  to  apply  the  simile.  However,  he  resolved  to 
try  what  direct  suasion  would  effect ;  and  some  gentlemen 
of  high  civic  respectability,  and  a  few  Priests,  were 
employed  to  assure  Savonarola  of  the  continued  friendly 
disposition  of  his  former  patron. 

He  was  unmoved  as  a  tower ;  and  again  Lorenzo  was 
disappointed.  Considering,  however,  how  much  was  to 
be  gained  or  lost  in  that  one  man,  daily  rising  in  reputa- 
tion and  importance,  the  Syndic  bethought  himself  that 
money,  an  instrument  of  corruption  seldom  applied  unsuc- 
cessfully, might  do  what  nothing  else  could.  There  was 
an  alms'-box  in  the  church  of  S.  Marco,  which  used  to  be 
opened  every  month,  and  its  contents  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  brotherhood.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
month,  Piero  da  Bibbiena,  Lorenzo's  Chancellor,  was  sent 
with  a  large  sum  in  gold  scudi,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
box ;  and  when  the  usual  time  came  to  open  the  box,  a 
spy  was  sent  to  observe  how  Savonarola  would  proceed. 
According  to  custom,  the  Prior  and  some  of  the  brethren 
opened  it,  and,  instead  of  being  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  so  large  a  treasure, — for  it  is  likely  that  he 
was  not  unaware  of  the  visit  of  the  Chancellor, — he 
coolly  separated  the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  counted 
out  the  latter  to  the  steward,  saying,  "  This  will  do  for 
the  use  of  the  convent :  carry  the  gold  scudi  to  the  good 
men  of  St.  Martin  for  them  to  distribute  to  the  poor  of 
the  city ;  for  we  have  no  need  of  so  much  money."  The 
Friars,  amazed  at  so  unaccountable  a  procedure,  were 
not  a  little  disappointed.  The  first  sight  of  the  gold  had 
quickened  their  imagination,  and  ere  it  was  well  counted, 
they  had  devised  how  to  spend  it,  each  after  his  own 
taste;  but  no  one  had  courage  to  remonstrate.  Away 
went  the  gold  to  St.  Martin,  and  the  less  noble  metal 
remained  with  the  steward  of  St.  Mark.  Lorenzo,  once 
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more  baffled,  for  that  time  gave  up  all  hope  of  corrupting 
the  intractable  Monk,  and  began  to  contrive  methods 
of  intimidation. 

Preaching  with  unabated  vehemence,  our  Friar  conti- 
nued to  denounce  the  desolating  judgments  of  God  on  the 
guilty  nation ;  and  it  was  then  that  his  enemies  began  to 
manifest  the  disgust  which  pursued  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  "  lukewarm,"  as  they  were  called,  fell  away  from 
his  congregation;  and  observing  the  relative  position  of  the 
chief  citizen  and  the  most  influential  ecclesiastic,  attached 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  one,  and  made  every  possible 
effort  to  discredit  and  molest  the  other.  "  Leave,"  said  they, 
"  this  new  way  of  preaching,  and  return  to  the  ancient 
manner."  His  answer  was  ready :  "  That  ancient  manner 
has  been  utterly  useless ;  but  the  doctrine  now  preached 
is  sure  to  prevail,  even  though  all  the  world  should  rise 
up  against  it."  Lorenzo  saw  with  alarm  the  beginning  of 
two  parties,  and  dreaded  the  consequence  to  himself  and 
family  if  he  should  be  identified  with  either.  The  flame 
kindled  and  spread ;  and  he  therefore  hastened  to  make 
at  least  one  attempt  to  quench  it. 

He  sent  a  formal  deputation  to  S.  Marco,  consisting  of 
five  principal  citizens,  prudent  and  eloquent  men.  They 
were  Master  Domenico  Bonsi,  Master  Guidantonio  Ves- 
pucci, Paolo  Antonio  Soderini,  Francesco  Valori,  a  man 
of  high  repute,  and  Bernardo  Eucellai,  a  relative 
of  his  own,  who  was  afterwards  appointed  by  King 
Charles  Governor  of  Florence.  He  instructed  them  to 
pretend  to  Savonarola  that  they  had  waited  on  him  of 
their  own  accord,  for  the  sake  only  of  the  welfare  and 
peace  of  the  city,  and  even  for  the  good  of  that  establish- 
ment to  which  they  had  always  been  benefactors.  This 
respectable  deputation  were  admitted  into  the  convent, 
and  waited  the  appearance  of  the  Prior,  having  speeches 
and  spokesmen  ready.  He  came.  They  began  to  speak ; 
he  eyed  them  with  gravity,  and  so  overawed  were  they 
by  the  reverend  appearance  of  the  man  whom  they  were 
to  endeavour  to  dissuade  from  preaching  according  to  the 
obligation  of  his  conscience,  that  they  could  only  pro- 
nounce coldly  and  timorously  just  what  came  uppermost. 
When  they  had  finished,  Savonarola,  with  entire  self- 
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possession  and  seriousness,  gave  his  answer :  "  You  say 
that  you  have  waited  on  me  of  your  own  accord,  moved 
by  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  by  the  love  you 
hear  toward  our  convent.  And  I  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
so ;  but  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  has  sent  you  lather,  whom 
you  may  answer  in  my  name,  that  he  is  a  Florentine,  and 
I  am  a  foreigner  and  a  poor  Friar.  Nevertheless,  tell 
him  that  he  will  have  to  depart,  and  I  must  remain. 
He  wOl  go,  and  I  shall  stay." 

The  deputation,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  his 
reply,  bade  him  good  morning,  withdrew,  and  related  to 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  the  mysterious  intimation  :  an 
intimation  probably  suggested  to  him  who  made  it  by 
the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  time,  well  understood  by 
him  to  whom  it  was  directed;  and  soon  afterwards 
verified,  not  so  much  by  his  own  death,  as  by  the  expul- 
sion of  all  the  members  of  the  Medicean  family  from  Flo- 
rence. It  needed  not  plenary  inspiration  to  predict  such 
an  event.  The  decline  of  Lorenzo's  fortune,  too,  and  his 
frequent  retreat  to  his  country-house  at  a  distance,  made 
his  removal  not  improbable. 

Savonarola  was  now  odious  to  the  disappointed 
"Prince,"  who  forthwith  endeavoured  to  weaken  his 
influence  with  the  public,  by  dividing  popular  applause 
between  him  and  another  preacher.  A  short  distance 
without  the  gate  of  S.  Gallo,  was  a  splendid  Augustinian 
monastery,  erected  by  himself,  and  still  dependent  on  his 
patronage.  Thither  he  had  some  time  before  invited 
another  eminent  pulpit-orator,  Master  Fra  Mariano  da 
Ghinazzano,  and  now  confided  to  him  the  heavy  task  of 
discrediting  Savonarola,  by  preaching  down  his  doctrine, 
and  calling  in  question  his  predictions.  Especially  he 
should  oppose  that  perpetually-reiterated  prediction  of 
the  scourge  of  God  for  the  chastisement  of  Italy,  and  the 
renovation  of  Church  and  State :  an  event  hateful,  even 
in  thought,  to  the  family  which  had  acquired  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  envied  preponderancy,  and  therefore  could 
hardly  withstand  the  shock  of  any  civil  change.  Mariano, 
as  meanly  servile  as  the  other  was  free,  and  bitterly 
jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  Dominican,  rushed  into 
the  work  with  headlong  zeal. 
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On  Ascension-Day,  1491,  the  new  Monk  opened  his 
commission  by  preaching  on  the  text,  "  It  is  not  for  you 
to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath 
put  in  his  own  power."  By  temperate  discussion  and  sound 
criticism,  he  might  possibly  have  gained  some  advantage 
over  the  preacher  whom  he  was  appointed  to  outshine ; 
but  moderation  was  not  natural  to  the  man,  and  by  pas- 
sionate bitterness  he  disgusted  many  who  had  previously 
thought  well  of  him.  Lorenzo  himself  was  there,  as  was 
Poliziano,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  Ids  con- 
fidential friend,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  children.  The 
same  person,  with  others  of  that  class,  went  a  week  after- 
wards to  hear  Savonarola,  who  preached  from  the  same 
text  in  self-defence.  "Mark  well  the  words,"  said  he, 
" '  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons 
not  all,  but  only  those  '  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
his  own  power,'  are  concealed  from  you.  Such,  for 
example,  as  the  day  of  judgment." 

People  did  not  concern  themselves  much  about  the 
issue  of  a  doctrinal  combat,  in  which  one  fought  in  the 
dark,  and  the  other  in  but  imperfect  light :  but  our 
preacher  stood  far  above  his  adversary ;  for  he  had  mas- 
tered the  most  approved  theory  of  prophecy,  and  could 
set  it  forth  with  superior  eloquence. 

Mariano  soon  felt  this,  and  struggled  for  some  time  to 
catch  a  breath,  at  least,  of  popular  commendation.  Some 
of  the  simple  ones  did  admire  his  impassioned  rhetoric. 
Tears  flowed  from  his  own  eyes,  if  not  from  those  of  his 
audience ;  and  as  they  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  he  would 
pretend  to  catch  them  in  his  hands,  and  sprinkle  them, 
like  holy  water,  over  the  people.  He  also  professed  great 
affection  for  the  brother  whom  he  came  to  ruin;  even 
invited  himself  to  say  mass  in  his  church,  and  addressed 
him  publicly  with  insincere  and  fulsome  compliments. 
But  this  farce  could  not  be  played  long,  and  he  could 
never  forgive  Savonarola  the  significant,  although  unjus- 
tifiable, parody  of  a  passage  of  Scripture:  "I  must 
increase,  but  he  must  decrease."  #  . 

*  No  one  who  has  been  on  familiar  terms  with  Italian  Priests  will 
be  startled  by  a  witticism  of  this  kind.    The  word  of  God  serves 
many  of  them  rather  as  a  vehicle  of  wit,  than  as  a  means  of  instruction. 
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Savonarola  seems  to  have  pleased  himself  much  with 
this  piece  of  pleasantry.  He  had  the  weakness  to  repeat 
it  in  private  to  his  visiters  Benivieni,  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  to  Burlamacchi,  and  to  others.  And  then  he 
went  into  his  pulpit,  took  the  text  of  the  other  Friar 
for  his  own,  and  preached  a  sermon  on  it,  and  then 
reiterated,  "He  shall  increase,  hut  I  shall  decrease;" 
which  added  much,  they  say,  to  his  popularity.*  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not  rise  above  the  custom 
of  ecclesiastics  to  preach  against  one  another;  but, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  not  entertained  the  people  with  such 
allusions,  his  congregation  would  not  have  been  near  so 
large  as  it  was  on  that  occasion. 

Mariano  was  mortified  by  the  superior  force  of  his 
antagonist's  defensive  arguments,  and  shamed  by  an 
exposure  of  his  own  dishonesty,  which  Savonarola  made 
in  another  of  his  sermons,  by  stating  that,  but  a  few  days 
before,  Mariano  had  professed  to  concur  entirely  in  all  his 
views,  and  to  be  willing  to  unite  with  him  in  promoting 
the  reformation  of  the  people,  and  closed  his  reference  to 
Mariano  with  this  apostrophe :  "  Then  why  hast  thou,  my 
brother,  so  suddenly  changed  thy  mind?  How  is  thy 
heart  so  soon  turned  from  me?" 

The  Augustinian  continued  in  this  course  of  duplicity 
until  fairly  beaten  from  the  ground,  which  was  not  long 
afterwards,  and  then  went  to  preach  at  Eome.  There  he 
avowed  himself  an  enemy  of  Savonarola,  and  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  enrage  the  members  of  that  court  against 
him.  One  day,  preaching  before  the  Pope,  Alexander 
VI.,  with  his  Cardinals,  he  exclaimed,  with  undisguised 
bitterness:  "Most  blessed  Father,  togli,  togli,  togli, 
away,  away,  away  with  that  monster !  Kid  the  Church 
of  God  of  him ;  burn  that  instrument  of  the  devil."  The 
appeal  was  not  without  effect. 

But  Mariano  was  not  permitted  to  rejoice  over  the 
downfal  of  the  man  whom,  without  just  cause,  he  had 
treated  as  an  enemy.    He  returned  to  Florence  after 

We  have  a  similar  vice  among  ourselves ;  but  it  has  happily  dimi- 
nished, and  is  now  chiefly  found  among  ignorant  and  vulgar  persons 
who  possess  little  piety. 
*  Bassanti,  lib.  i.,  cap.  24. 
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performing  his  work  in  Eome ;  but  in  a  few  years  was 
banished,  together  with  another  Monk  of  the  same  fra- 
ternity, convicted,  with  himself,  of  having  united  with  a 
party  of  conspirators  in  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  State 
by  a  forcible  restoration  of  the  Medici,  who  were  by  that 
time  banished.  He  took  refuge  in  Eome ;  but  the  sor- 
rows of  his  exile  were  aggravated  by  bodily  affliction. 
For  some  time  he  lay  in  a  state  of  general  paralysis, 
unable  to  move  a  limb.  The  tongue,  however,  was  not 
paralysed ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  language  was  so  offensive 
that  the  Cardinal  della  Croce,  who  had  called  to  see 
him,  turned  away  with  disgust,  exclaiming,  "  Thou  art 
withered,  all  except  thy  tongue,  of  which  thou  makest  as 
bad  a  use  as  ever."  If  this  be  true,  Eoscoe  has  drawn 
too  fair  a  picture  of  this  man,  whom  he  describes  and 
lauds  in  common  with  other  associates  of  Lorenzo. 
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The  Prior  of  S.  Marco  pursued  his  course,  unmoved  by 
the  contrivances  of  Lorenzo.  During  four  years  he  was 
altogether  occupied  in  the  performance  of  his  usual  duties, 
and  with  so  much  power  testified  against  prevailing  sins, 
not  only  in  the  convent-church,  but  in  the  great  temple 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  that  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  gave  proof  of  the  power  of  his  dis- 
courses. So  far  as  certain  severe  truths  were  taught,  the 
teaching  was  attended  with  success.  Eogues  became 
honest  for  the  time,  many  of  them  made  restitution, 
popular  amusements  were  abandoned,  and  women,  laying 
aside  their  ornaments,  seemed  to  emulate  the  simplicity 
and  modesty  of  ancient  Christian  matrons. 

Throughout  two  years,  the  subject  of  his  ordinary 
expositions  was  the  Book  of  Genesis,  full,  to  his  imagina- 
tion, of  types  of  things  to  come,  and  certainly  replete 
with  lively  examples  and  solemn  warnings.  His  manner 
was  very  attractive  ;  his  whole  energies  of  soul  and  body 
were  devoted  to  this  work.  So  vividly  descriptive  were 
those  discourses,  that,  to  the  populace,  they  must  have 
carried  all  the  charm  of  dramatic  "  mysteries,"  while  the 
acknowledged  sanctity,  dignified  simplicity,  and  unaf- 
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fected  eloquence  of  the  Preacher,  gave  him  an  incom- 
parably greater  ascendancy  over  the  crowded  audiences 
than  those  tawdry  exhibitions  could  have  had.  Often 
did  he  and  the  hearers  seem  to  be  approaching  the  very 
gates  of  eternity,  while  he  descanted  on  dread  judgments 
of  heaven  that  he  believed  to  be  impending. 

He  maintained  that  those  judgments  were  pre-signified 
by  the  deluge,  the  burning  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
by  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  for  that  God  has  always  the 
same  rule  of  administration,  the  same  undeviating  regard 
to  equal  justice.  And  this  canon  of  interpretation  was 
followed  out,  to  whatever  consequences  it  might  lead, 
regardless  alike  of  the  common-place  illustrations  of  the 
old  sermon-books  from  which  other  preachers  borrowed 
their  vapid  homilies,  and  of  the  frozen  dogmatism  of  the 
doctors.  Noah's  ark  was  not  to  him  the  symbol  of  the 
Church  of  Eome,  which  he  was  threatening  with  ruin, 
and  out  of  which  they  say  all  must  perish,  but  of  the 
grace  of  God,  within  which  all  are  safe. 

Strangely  mysterious  were  the  tidings  just  now  told  by 
the  innumerable  tongues  of  common  fame,  in  the  latter  of 
those  two  years.  At  Rome  the  clerics  were  enraptured 
with  the  .discovery,  as  they  were  willing  to  have  it 
believed,  of  the  very  title  that  Pilate  caused  to  be  affixed 
to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour ;  and,  knowing  their  credulity, 
Bajazet,  second  Turkish  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  sent 
over  from  that  city  the  spear,  or  part  of  it,  that  had  been 
used,  as  the  Greeks  reported,  in  the  crucifixion ;  and  so  a 
momentary  impulse  was  given  to  the  folly  of  relic-worship. 

Zizim,  brother  of  Bajazet,  and  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  Turkey,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  kept  there  as  a 
hostage  for  peace  with  the  Mohammedans;  and  the 
people  of  Christendom  wondered  at  seeing  their  Princes 
and  their  supreme  Pontiff  in  amicable  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  one  of  them  living  in  the 
same  palace  wjth  his  Vicar. 

In  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
conquering  Granada ;  and  when  the  tidings  of  that  con- 
quest came,  with  the  extinction  of  the  Moorish  power  in 
Europe,  loud  were  the  shouts  of  joy  that  sounded  in 
every  church,  and  bright  the  visions  of  glory  that  flitted 
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before  the  eyes  of  the  zealous,  the  devout,  and  the 
ambitious. 

From  Spain,  too,  came  tidings  of  a  newly-discovered 
world.  Columbus  had  returned  with  proofs  of  that  great 
discovery ;  but  the  event  was  of  too  vast  importance  to 
be  comprehended  then  by  the  people  of  our  hemisphere. 
The  prophetic  Friar  persevered  in  his  denunciations, 
insensible  to  the  childish  pleasure  of  the  worshippers  of 
the  title  and  the  nails.  He  put  no  trust  in  a  brief  and 
hollow  peace  with  Bajazet.  He  counted  little  on  the 
addition  of  Granada  to  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  and  was 
apparently  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  transatlantic 
discoveries.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  wretchedness  of 
Italy,  slumbering  in  a  delusive  peace.  He  scanned  the 
relations,  and  foresaw  the  struggles  of  Italy  and  France. 
He  laughed  at  the  toys  exhibited,  at  Eome.  He  saw 
with  distrust  recent  inroads  of  Innocent  VIII.  on  the 
liberties  of  the  laity  of  all  nations ;  and  he  viewed 
with  horror  the  atrocities  of  Alexander  VI.,  just  now 
enthroned  in  St.  Peter's.  No  victory  over  infidels,  no 
extension  of  empire,  no  charm  of  peace,  could  beguile  this 
preacher  into  silence ;  but  he  raised  his  voice  higher,  and 
"  prophesied1 '  vengeance  more  daringly  than  ever. 

A  few  sentences  from  a  sermon  on  Gen.  vii.,  although 
delivered  at  a  later  period,  will  serve  as  an  example  both 
of  his  doctrine  and  style  : — 

"  Our  ark,  beloved,  has  been  made  and  fashioned  as 
you  know;  and  the  Lord  has  closed  it  on  the  outside, 
inclusit  earn  #  Dorninus  de  foris.  And  the  being  in  the 
ark  is  nothing  else  than  being  covered  with  the  grace  of 
God,  with  charity,  and  other  virtues,  by  which  a  man 
may  keep  himself  steadfast,  amidst  those  coming  tribula- 
tions, and  in  every  time ;  free,  especially,  from  sin  and  from 
every  other  error,  by  the  help  of  God,  and  by  well-doing. 
And  the  being  closed  and  shut  up  by  God  in  this  ark,  is 
nothing  else  than  having  the  hand  of  God  with  him,  and 

*  Instead  of  earn,  which  is  the  more  ancient  rendering,  the  present 
Vulgate,  published  one  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  this  sermon, 
has  eum.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  citations  in  these 
extracts  must  therefore  differ  from  the  modem  Vulgate,  and  -are  often 
better. 
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being  established  in  the  firm  purpose  to  be  always  con- 
stant and  immovable  in  well-doing,  having  taken  his 
position,  and  found  refuge  in  the  ark  of  the  elect.  And  the 
being  within  the  ark  is  nothing  else  than  the  being,  as  to 
the  mind,  out  of  this  world,  and,  as  to  the  body,  prepared 
to  suffer  in  this  world,  as  on  an  ocean,  all  the  sea-waves 
and  all  the  troubles  that  God  may  send.  Now  all  this 
fabric  is  prepared,  and  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  await  the  deluge  which  is  coming. 

"What,  then,  should  we  do?  I  seemed  to  be  in  a 
very  spacious  place,  and  our  ark  there  in  the  midst. 
And  as  I  stood  thus,  and  looked  towards  heaven,  I 
thought  I  saw  many  windows  there ;  and  as  just  then  a 
few  drops  of  water  began  to  fall,  I  considered  that  God 
was  about  to  rain  upon  the  earth.  And,  behold,  the  Lord 
came  down  to  see  the  ark,  to  see  whether  any  one  else 
would  enter  in,  and  to  shut  it  up  well.  Then,  as  He 
descended,  He  found  a  woman  standing  by,  gazing 
upwards  with  wonder  at  the  sky;  and  when  the  Lord 
would  have  let  her  into  the  ark,  she  refused,  and  would 
not  go  in;  and,  meanwhile,  they  within  the  ark  were 
heard  singing  a  psalm :  '  We  will  confess  to  Thee,  O 
God,  we  will  confess,  and  call  upon  Thy  name.'  And, 
behold,  another  woman  came,  making  a  great  noise  about 
the  ark,  and  saying, 4  Lord,  send,  send  now  at  once  this 
flood.'  And  as  she  went  on  thus,  these  words  of  the 
aforesaid  psalm  were  heard:  JEt  narrabimus  mirabilia 
tua,  'Send  it,  Lord,  and  we  will  relate  Thy  wonders.1 
But  the  Lord,  continuing  the  same  psalm,  said,  Cum 
accepero  tempos,  justitias  judicabo.  That  is  to  say, 
•  When  the  time  shall  come,  I  will  judge  everything  in  my 
righteousness.  Have  a  little  patience,  woman,  until  the 
number  of  the  elect  be  completed,  by  whom  my  church 
shall  be  renewed.'  And  as  I  stood  thus,  I  saw  another 
woman  come  out  of  heaven,  who  endeavoured  to  hold  the 
Lord's  hands,  that  He  should  not  send  the  flood.  And 
the  Lord  said  to  her,  Nolifacere, '  Do  not  thus,  say  not 
so,  woman.  I  tell  thee  that  I  must  send  this  deluge  to 
renew  the  Church.  But  go  thy  way :  I  am  still  willing 
to  show  mercy,  and  to  wait  a  little,  if  perhaps  some  one 
may  wish  to  enter  in.  Vade,  et  die  illi  puero,  Go,  and 
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tell  that  lad  that  adhuc  misericordiam  facere  volo ;  tell 
him  to  cry  aloud,  that,  if  there  he  any  one  who  desire* 
mercy,  he  will  not  find  it,  if  he  delay  too  long.' 

"  Now,  you  have  heard  what  these  three  women  have 
said  to  the  Lord ;  hut  you  have  not  yet  understood  who 
they  are,  nor  what  are  their  names.  Then  let  us  hear  a 
little  more  distinctly  what  they  are  called,  and  what  they 
wish  to  say." 

The  preacher  then  goes  on  explaining  that  the  first 
woman  who  would  not  go  into  the  ark  is  human  wisdom. 
He  summons  her  to  stand  before  him ;  finds  by  her 
answers  that  she  is  sceptical,  and  addicted  to  judicial 
astrology ;  and  harangues  her  accordingly. 

The  second  woman  is  human  impatience  ;  and  with  her 
he  discourses  appropriately.  Moderns  may  smile  at  the 
following  illustration ;  hut  it  is  grand,  after  all,  and  may 
be  admired  when  we  read  it  as  pronounced  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  the  Inquisition,  condemned  Galileo  for 
understanding  better  v — "  And  it  seems  that  things  move 
slowly,  because  you  are  on  the  earth,  and  see  not  the  motion 
of  heaven,  which  moves  most  swiftly.  One  thing  is  said 
to  move  more  swiftly  than  another,  when  it  passes  over  a 
greater  space  in  less  time.  Observe  the  heavens  which  pass 
round  the  earth, — all  yonder  hemisphere  every  day  in  a 
few  hours.  Consider  how  great  is  the  space  over  which 
it  moves  in  so  little  time,  and  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  circuit  of  earth  and  that  of  heaven ;  for  one 
single  fixed  star  in  heaven  is  larger  than  all  the  earth. 
Think,  again,  how  much  greater  is  that  heaven  which 
contains  so  many  stars.  0,  impatience  of  man,  which 
does  not  consider  how  swift  is  the  time  and  speed  of 
heaven;  and  yet  it  seems  to  thee  that  this  comes 
tardily!" 

The  third  woman  was  the  mercy  of  Ood.  She  would 
stay  the  Lord's  hands  from  executing  judgment.  And 
•the  preacher  represents  the  Lord  as  yielding  for  a  little,  and 
reasoning  with  mercy  thus : — "  Knowest  thou  not  that  I 
have  shed  my  blood  for  sinners,  and  that,  therefore,  I 
will  have  pity  on  them,  even  on  every  one  who  turns  to 
me?  Do  but  consider  all  the  world, just  as  it  is  now, 
and  observe  how  many  infidels  there  are  everywhere,  how 
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many  false  Christians  in  every  place.  See,  while  matters 
continue  as  they  are,  how  many  souls  are  lost  in  hell. 
My  pity  does  indeed  will  and  endeavour  that  a  remedy  be 
found  for  so  great  an  evil,  for  which  Christians  are  more 
to  blame  than  Pagans,  because  if  Christians  were 
good,  and  would  live  in  a  Christian  manner,  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  quicken  them,  and  send  them  to  convert  the 
infidels.  But  the  chief  cause  of  this  are  the  clergy  them- 
selves, and  the  Monks,  who  ought  to  be  better  than  all 
others,  but  are  worse ;  and  their  bad  example  is  the  ruin 
of  Christianity.  They  must  be  punished.  It  behoves 
my  pity  to  find  a  remedy ;  and,  seeing  the  whole  world  in 
such  a  wretched  state,  the  Church  must  be  renewed  for 
the  honour  of  my  Father." 

But  extracts  from  sermons  spoken  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  reported,  perhaps  imperfectly  at  best,  by  short-hand 
writers,  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their  original 
eloquence  and  forcible  delivery.  The  faithfulness  of 
unsparing  reproof,  the  solemnity  of  the  denunciations,  the 
magnitude  of  judgments  said  to  be  impending,  and 
actual  indications  of  their  approach,  could  not  fail  to 
invest  the  language  of  Savonarola  with  terrible  emphasis, 
and  make  the  hardiest  men  tremble.  From  the  pulpit 
he  swayed  and  overawed  the  multitudes,  who  strove  to 
propitiate  the  Being  whom  they  had  offended.  Yet  they 
spent  their  strength  without  avail  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  a  righteousness  of  their  own,  not  seeking  to 
attain  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  with  an  intrinsic 
renewal,  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  thus  to  escape 
"the  death  that  never  dies." 

DEATH  OF  LOBENZO  DE'  MEDICI. 

As  for  Lorenzo,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  so  did 
His  popularity.  His  taste  for  the  spectacles  with  which  he 
had  been  used  to  amuse  the  multitude,  was  succeeded  by 
another  kind  of  taste,  for  penances,  prayers,  and  novel 
exercises  of  devotion;  so  that,  leaving  Savonarola  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  field,  he  withdrew  to  one  of 
his  country-houses  at  Careggi.  He,  too,  sought  to  com- 
fort himself  religiously,  now  comparing  himself  to  Lot 
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fleeing  from  Sodom,  and,  again,  to  Orpheus  leaving  his 
Euridice  in  hell.  Surrounded  by  a  few  select  Mends, 
but  having  no  one  who  could  direct  him  to  the  way  of 
peace,  he  indulged  in  fitful  poetical  sentimentalism, 
instead  of  approaching  the  mercy-seat  of  Christ  with  a 
broken  heart,  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

Traces  of  this  state  of  mind  are  evident  in  some  of  his 
poetical  effusions ;  and  the  following  sonnet  unequivocally 
betrays  his  feeling  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Florence : — * 

"  Segni,  anima  divota,  quel  fervore, 
Che  la  bonta  divina  al  petto  spira, 
Et  dove  dolcemente  chiama,  et  tiia 
La  voce,  o  pecorella,  del  pastore. 

u  In  questo  nuovo  tuo  divoto  ardore 

Non  sospetti,  non  sdegni,  invidia,  o  ira, 
Speranza  certa  al  sommo  bene  aspira, 
Pace,  et  dolcezza,  et  fama  in  soave  odore. 

"  Se  pi  ant  i,  o  sospir  semini  talvolta, 
Tn  questa  santa  tua  felice  insania 
Dolce,  et  eterna  poi  la  ricolta. 

**  •  Populi  meditati  sunt  inania.' 

Lasciala  dire,  et  siedi,  et  Cristo  ascolta, 
O  nuova  cittadine  di  Bettania." 

Go,  devout  soul,  enjoy  that  sacred  fire 
Which  plenteous  mercies  in  the  breast  inspire. 
Whither  the  shepherd  bids  thee,  haste  away, 
Hie  thee  submissive,  and  his  voice  obey. 

Ardour  unfelt  before,  new-kindled  flame  ! 
Suspect  it  not,  no  hate  nor  envy  here. 
Sure  hope  of  good  eternally  the  same, 
True  fame,  and  peace  untroubled  by  a  tear. 

Or  if  awhile  thou  weepest,  and  with  sighs 
Art  scattering  seed  upon  a  barren  soil ; 
Cherish  thy  holy  madness, — it  shall  rise 
In  fruit  eternal  to  repay  thy  toil. 

"  The  people  have  devised  vain  things ; "  but  thou 
Sit  still,  to  Jesus  hearken  ;  let  them  say 
What  lists  them,  harmless  is  the  tumult  now, 
At  home  in  Bethany,  thy  refuge,  stay. 

*  The  original  is  published  by  his  English  biographer,  Mr.  Roscoe. 
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,  The  misunderstanding  between  Lorenzo  de*  Medici 
and  Savonarola  has  often  been  unfairly  represented ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  various  accounts  of  the  last 
sickness  and  death  of  Lorenzo,  without  concluding 
from  them  all  that  he  must  have  entertained  a  profound 
respect  for  the  man  whom  some  historians  describe  as 
a  factious  and  malevolent  fanatic.  They  use  him  as 
a  painter  does  the  rude  sketch  of  a  savage  in  the  back- 
ground, to  set  off,  by  contrast  of  outline  and  colour, 
the  principal  figure  of  the  picture.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  purity  of  life,  the  honest  independence  and  good 
sense,  generally  manifested  by  Savonarola,  had  raised  him 
in  the  estimation  of  the  dying"  man  far  above  those  who 
fancied  themselves  his  favourites  because  they  ate  at  his 
table,  and  were  enriched  by  his  munificence.  But  when 
they  were  almost  all  dismissed  from  his  chamber,  he 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  him. 

Before  describing  this  interview,  we  must  stay  for  a 
few  moments  to  observe  this  very  eminent  personage 
during  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  which  ended  when  he 
was  not  yet  forty-four  years  of  age. 

All  the  usual  means  of  restoration  had  been  tried, 
without  obtaining  more  than  temporary  and  slight  relief. 
Bathing',  change  of  air,  and  medicine  had  failed  to  over- 
come the  force  of  his  disease.  Then  the  physicians, 
having  exhausted  all  their  ordinary  pharmacy,  foolishly 
adimmstered  pearls  in  solution,  and  mixtures  of  amalga- 
mated jewels,  as  if  there  would  be  a  charm  in  the  mere 
extravagance  of  their  prescriptions.  In  a  state  of  aggra- 
vated suffering,  their  emaciated  patient  lay  on  the  thresh- 
old of  eternity.  On  the  8th  of  April,  about  midnight,  it 
became  evident  that  his  agony  was  near :  a  Priest  was 
summoned  to  administer  the  viaticum,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  custom  of  expiring  Princes,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  taken  out  of  bed  in  order  to  receive  it  with  humility. 
"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  suffer  my 
Jesus,  who  made  me,  who  redeemed  me,  to  come  to  this 
bed.  Kaise  me  up,  I  pray  you,  take  me  hence,  that  I 
may  S°  to  meet  my  Lord."  Then  he  was  carried, 
between  two  servants,  into  the  next  room,  and  there, 
supported  by  them  on  his  knees,  repeated  the  following 
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prayer : — "  O  thou  most  merciful  Jesus  !  Dost  thou 
deign  to  visit  this  thy  most  wicked  servant  ?  Servant, 
did  I  say  ?  Nay,  rather  enemy,  most  ungrateful  enemy, 
who,  although  overwhelmed  with  innumerable  benefits 
from  thee,  have  never  obeyed  thy  word,  but  have  so 
many  times  offended  thy  Majesty.  Yet,  I  pray  thee, 
by  thy  love  wherewith  thou  embracest  all  mankind,  and 
which  brought  thee  down  from  heaven  to  us  on  earth, 
and  covered  thee  with  the  veil  of  our  humanity,  which 
constrained  thee  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat,  toils, 
irrision,  contumely,  scourgings,  and  wounds,  and,  at  last, 
death  upon  the  cross :  by  this  love,  O  Saviour  Jesus,  I 
pray  and  beseech  thee,  turn  away  thy  face  from  my 
sins,  and  when  I  stand  before  thy  bar,  where  I  feel  that 
I  must  very  soon  appear,  let  not  my  wickedness,  let  not 
my  guilt,  be  punished,  but  pardoned  for  the  merits  of 
thy  cross.  0  Jesus,  may  that  most  precious  blood  of 
thine  avail,  may  it  avail  in  my  behalf,  may  the  blood 
avail  which  thou  didst  shed  upon  that  lofty  altar  of  our 
redemption  to  bring  man  to  liberty.' ' 

From  the  fervent  invocations  habitually  poured  forth 
by  Italians  in  presence  of  the  host,  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  conjecture  what  may  be  the  feelings  of  the  speaker ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  attempt  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  was  replaced  in  bed,  received  the  wafer,  and,  that 
ceremony  being  concluded,  he  called  his  son  Piero  to  his 
bed-side,  and  gave  him  some  very  prudent  counsel. 

"  My  Piero,"  said  he,  "  the  citizens  will  no  doubt 
acknowledge  thee  as  my  successor.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
thou  wilt  not  preserve  the  same  authority  in  this  republic 
as  we  have  maintained  hitherto.  But  as  the  city  is  a 
body,  as  they  say,  having  many  heads,  and  cannot  bear 
subjection  to  individuals,  remember  that  in  all  disputes 
thou  must  follow,  rather,  what  seems  to  be  the  best,  and 
most  agreeable  to  all,  than  thy  own  opinion. " 

He  then  saw  some  of  his  friends  for  the  last  time ;  the 
palace  was  filled  with  lamentations ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  quiet  his  own  thoughts,  and  those  of  his  family,  by 
attempting  pleasant  and  even  jocular  conversation. 

The  ceremony  of  the  sacrament  having  been  performed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  to  any  one,  excepting  to  Savona- 
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rola,  lie  again  referred  to  the  rapidly -approaching  crisis  of 
his  existence.  The  awful  joyousness  of  a  triumphant 
departure  into  heaven  did  not  characterize  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  and  even  after  an  interval  of  apparent 
calmness,  his  mind  fell  again  into  distress. 

We  infer,  from  the  minute  relation  of  Poliziano,  who 
was  present  all  the  time,  that  he  did  not  confess  himself 
auricularly  before  taking  the  host.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  intended  to  make  auricular  confession  to 
Savonarola,  and,  by  so  doing,  give  unequivocal  evidence  of 
esteem  and  confidence.  On  the  preceding  evening,  there- 
fore, he  had  desired  two  of  his  domestics  who  were  near 
him  at  the  moment,  to  send  for  the  Prior  of  S.  Marco, 
instead  of  his  own  Confessor ;  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  not  found  another  religious  except  him."  A  messen- 
ger was  immediately  sent  to  invite  him ;  but  Savonarola 
was  surprised  on  receiving  so  unexpected  a  summons. 
"Tell  Lorenzo,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  not  the  person 
whom  he  needs  ;  for  we  shall  not  agree,  and  it  would  not 
be  expedient  for  me  to  go."  The  servant  carried  back 
this  answer ;  but  Lorenzo  insisted.  "  Go  again,"  said 
he,  "  to  the  father  Prior,  tell  him  to  come  by  all  means, 
because  I  wish  to  agree  with  him,  and  do  whatever  his 
Reverence  may  tell  me."  On  receiving  the  second  mes- 
sage, he  instantly  set  out  for  Careggi,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  Friars,  from  whom  he  learned  by  the  way,  that 
Lorenzo  could  not  possibly  recover. 

Just  as  the  members  of  the  family  had  left  the  room, 
Savonarola  entered,*  and,  after  the  usual  forms  of  cour- 
tesy, Lorenzo  addressed  him  in  such  words  as  these: 
"  Father,  I  desire  to  confess ;  but  there  are  three  sins 
which  hinder,  and  almost  drive  me  to  despair."  "  And 
what  sins  are  they  ?  "  "  The  three  sins  are  these,  and  I 
know  not  whether  God  will  pardon  them.    The  first  is, 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  accomplished  and  indefati- 
gable historian,  Roscoe,  should  have  been  so  blinded  by  prejudice  as 
to  use  the  following  language : — **  This  interview  was  scarcely  termi- 
nated when  a  visiter  of  a  very  different  character  arrived.  This  was 
the  haughty  and  enthusiastic  Savonarola,  who  probably  thought,  that 
in  the  last  moments  of  agitation  and  suffering,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
collect  materials  for  his  factious  purposes."  (Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  chap,  x.) 
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the  sack  of  Volterra,  where  many  virgins  were  outraged, 
and  innumerable  crimes  committed.  The  second  has 
reference  to  the  bank  for  young  females,  many  of  whom 
lost  their  dowries,  and  have  suffered  much  in  consequence. 
The  third  sin  is  the  affair  of  the  Pazzi,  where  many  inno- 
cent persons  were  killed."  To  this  the  Friar  answered, 
"  Lorenzo,  do  not  despair.  God  is  merciful,  and  He  will 
show  thee  mercy,  if  thou  wilt  do  three  things,  which  I 
will  tell  thee."  "And  what  are  they?"  he  inquired. 
The  father  proceeded :  "  First,  that  you  exercise  a  lively 
faith,  that  God  can  and  will  forgive  you."  To  this  he 
replied:  "I  have  great  faith,  and  do  so  believe."  The 


reflection,  he  assented:  "And  I  will  do  this  also." 
Then  Savonarola  came  to  the  third  requirement.  "  Last 
of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  Florence  be  restored  to  Kberty, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  popular  constitution  as  a 
republic."  This  was  not  a  point  to  be  settled  in  a 
moment,  nor  could  Lorenzo  believe  that  his  eternal  sal- 
vation depended  on  the  decision.  Neither  could  he  be 
bound  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  children.  He  had 
advised  Piero,  but  could  not  oblige  him ;  nor  would  he  see 
it  right,  even  if  such  an  obligation  were  possible,  to 
require  him  to  resign  an  authority  in  public  affairs  which 
had  been  allowed  to  himself  and  to  his  father  before 
him.  And  perhaps  he  felt  some  repugnance  when  the 
Confessor  prescribed  him  a  political  condition  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  less  probable  that  Savonarola  thought 
it  his  duty  then  to  obtain  a  concession  which  might  tend 
to  prevent  the  threatened  subversion  of  the  State. 

Burlamacchi  says  that  Lorenzo  turned  away  his  face, 
and  answered  not  a  word,  and  that  Savonarola  forthwith 
left  the  room.  Poliziano,  after  extolling  Savonarola  as  a 
man  eminent  for  learning  and  sanctity,  and  an  excellent 
preacher  of  heavenly  doctrine,  says  that  the  forms  of 
confession  and  absolution  were  gone  through,  and  that 
Lorenzo  took  his  part  with  so  much  cheerfulness,  that  all 
present  seemed  mourners  but  himself.    As  to  the  parti- 
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cular  of  absolution,  these  two  statements  are  contradic- 
tory. They  were  made  by  opposite  parties;  and  until 
more  explicit  information  can  be  obtained,  which  is  not 
now  likely,  they  must  remain  irreconcilable.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  that  both  the  favourite  of  the 
deceased  and  the  friend  of  the  Confessor  agree  in  making 
honourable  mention  of  the  latter ;  which  is  all  that  con- 
cerns us  here. 

But  the  death  of  this  Maecenas  of  scholars  and  mer- 
chant-Prince of  Italy  is  not  merely  to  be  noted  as  furnish- 
ing an  incident  to  the  history  of  Savonarola.  It  marked  a 
crisis  in  the  political  condition  of  all  the  Italian  states, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Papacy  itself,  now  to  be 
weakened  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  shock. 

After  describing  the  complicated  relations  of  those 
states,  and  the  adverse  interests  that  balanced  each  other, 
Guicciardini  records  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  proceeds 
to  say  that  it  was  an  occasion  of  mourning  to  all  Italy, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  various  labours  for  the  com- 
mon security  of  the  states,  but  because  he  had  been  the 
means  of  moderating  and  restraining  the  quarrels  and 
mutual  suspicions  that  frequently  arose  between  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples  and  Lodovico  Sforza  of  Milan,  Princes  of 
equal  ambition,  and  almost  equal  power.  Considering  the 
peculiarity  of  his  position,  many  applied  to  him  an 
observation  of  the  ancients  concerning  Crassus  in  relation 
to  Pompey  and  Caesar.  They  likened  him  to  the  isth- 
mus which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  prevents  the  waves  of  the  iEgean  and  the  Ionian  seas 
from  rushing  tumultuously  together.  Even  so  had  his 
pacific  mediation  preserved  the  peace  which  could  not 
now  be  any  longer  kept.* 

PREACHING  AT  BOLOGNA. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  train  of  more  important  events, 
we  may  depart  from  the  order  of  time  to  relate  an  inci- 
dent which  belongs  to  the  year  following,  but  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Savonarola  was  invited  to 
Bologna,  to  preach  the  Lent  sermons  of  1493.  Being 

*  Guicciardini,  Storia  d'  Italia,  lib.  i. 
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•only  a  visiter  in  that  city,  he  abstained  at  first  from  such 
announcements  of  Divine  judgment  as  had  awakened  so 
much  attention  at  Florence.  And  the  multitude,  given 
to  fancy  that  preacher  to  be  the  most  learned  who  uses 
the  hardest  words,  inferred  from  the  plainness  of  his 
language  that  he  was  but  a  mean  performer,  and  his 
congregations  were  very  thin.  But,  after  a  while,  his 
boldness  brought  him  into  repute  again. 

Giovanni  Bentivoglio  was  Lord  of  Bologna, — tyrant, 
the  Italians  would  say, — and  exercised  an  undisputed 
and  severe  dominion  over  the  Bolognese.    He  banished 
or  put  to  death  all  who  thwarted  his  pleasure,  or  were 
suspected  of  interfering  with  his  interests.     His  very 
name  struck  terror.    The  lady  of  this  "  tyrant "  was  used 
to  attend  church  with  a  long  train  of  gentlewomen,  maid- 
servants, and  other  followers  ;  but  never  came  until  after 
sermon  was  begun,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  especially  of  the  preacher.     But  the  con- 
gregation durst  not  complain,  and  the  preacher  frequently 
had  to  pause  until  they  were  settled  in  their  places.  My 
Lady  thought  herself  above  the  common  rules  of  propri- 
ety, and  heard  with  haughty  indifference  a  respectful  and 
general  request  from  Savonarola  that  all  would  endeavour 
to  come  in  due  time.  The  lofty  dame  came  nothing  earlier 
on  the  days  following ;  and  one  morning  as  she  and  her 
company  made  their  way  through  the  church,  with  some 
noise,  and  no  little  confusion,  the  preacher  turned  him 
towards  her,  and  with  firm  solemnity  addressed  her  thus*. 
"  My  Lady,  you  would  please  God,  and  give  me  great 
satisfaction,  if  you  would  come  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sermon,  so  as  not  to  disturb  either  me  or  the  hearers." 
The  request  produced  no  amendment;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, her  next  entrance  into  church  was  not  only  late, 
but  attended  with  unusual  pomp.    At  this  he  could  not 
restrain  his  indignation,  but,  as  the  Signora  was  at  the 
threshold,  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  and  piercing  voice, 
"  See  the  devil !    See  the  devil  that  comes  to  interrupt 
the  word  of  God."    This  was  too  much  to  be  borne  by 
the  chief  lady  of  Bologna,  and  one  may  doubt  whether 
the  indignation  that  prompted  it  was  of  the  sort  that 
could  be  called  holy.    Iiifuriated  at  the  third  insult,  as 
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she  deemed  it,  she  commanded  two  of  her  "  satellites  "  to 
stab  him  in  the  pulpit,  after  the  Italian  manner ;  but  this 
they  were  restrained  from  doing.  Still  thirsting  for  his 
blood,  she  sent  two  men  with  daggers  to  assassinate  him 
in  his  cell  in  the  Dominican  convent.  They  applied  for 
admission ;  but  the  porter,  distrusting  their  appearance, 
bade  them  wait  outside,  and  informed  Savonarola  of  their 
presence,  and  of  his  own  fears.  "  Admit  them,"  said 
he:  "my  trust  is  in  the  Lord."  They  stood  before 
him,  and  for  a  moment  surveyed  their  intended  victim. 
"What  commands  do  you  bring  ?  "  asked  he.  At  this 
moment  their  bravery  forsook  them,  and  they  managed 
only  to  say :  "  Our  Lady  sends  us  to  your  Reverence,  to 
ask  whether  you  have  need  of  anything,  and  to  say  that 
she  is  ready  to  supply  you  with  anything  you  may 
i^uire."  The  father  bade  them  return  his  thanks  to 
their  Lady,  and  they  respectfully  withdrew.  His  cou- 
rage now  raised  him  in  public  estimation.  The  church 
was  thenceforth  filled.  The  lady  and  her  suite  were 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  he  continued  his  course  of  sermons 
with  applause. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  sermon  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  immediately  quitting  the  city.  "  This  evening  I 
shall  set  out  on  the  road  for  Florence,  with  my  staff  and 
wooden  flask,  and  shall  stay  at  Pianoro  for  the  night.  If 
any  person  wants  anything  of  me,  let  him  come  before  I 
leave :  nevertheless,  my  death  must  not  be  celebrated  at 
Bologna,  but  elsewhere."  The  privacy  of  his  journey 
was  thus  adroitly  broken;  and  hardy,  indeed,  must  the 
murderer  have  been  who  would  undertake  to  kill  him 
that  night. 

His  return  to  S.  Marco  was  prompt,  but  the  retreat 
from  Bologna  was  not  precipitate.  Had  fear  hastened 
his  departure,  he  would  have  found  means  to  retire 
unobserved,  perhaps  long  before  the  close  of  those  Lent 
sermons.  But,  strongly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  Friars 
under  his  direction,  he  hastened  to  resume  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  at  home.  As  some  compensation  to 
them  for  the  loss  of  his  oral  instruction  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  he  used  to  send  a  letter  every  day,  containing 
pious  and  fa^i^ar  admonitions.  Pico  della  Mirandola 
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possessed  several  of  those  letters ;  and  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  first,  it  must  have  been  as  remarkable  for  the 
doctrine  it  contained,  as  for  the  Christian  spirit  which 
pervaded  it. 

After  exhorting  the  Friars  to  constancy  in  prayer,  he 
advises  them  to  meditate  often  on  those  words  of  the 
Saviour :  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  telieveth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  "  Which  Divine 
sentiments,"  he  writes,  "  are  to  me  sweeter  than  milk  and 
honey."  Thus  did  he  extol  the  Saviour,  never  setting  up 
in  his  stead  a  crowd  of  saints ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  worship  he  paid  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  adoration  he 
rendered  to  the  host,  a  devout  Protestant  might  adopt,  with 
entire  confidence,  most  of  his  language  with  reference  to 
Christ.  If  his  life  had  not  been  disturbed  by  civil  strife, 
it  appears,  from  his  just  views  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
regard  to  the  holy  Scriptures  as  the  sufficient  ride 
of  faith,  that  he  would,  most  probably,  have  advanced  to 
a  clear  perception  of  the  truths  that  shone  forth  in  the 
Reformation. 

CHANGE  OF  AFFAIBS  AT  FLORENCE. 

About  three  months  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  his 
friend,  Innocent  VIII.,  died  also,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  VI.,  already  despicable  on  account  of  extreme 
licentiousness,  and  soon  to  show  himself  utterly  hateful 
for  wanton  cruelty,  combined  with  every  excess  of  ini- 
quity. The  new  Pope  will  appear  in  close  relation  to  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  His  election,  and  the  state  of 
Florence  and  Italy  at  that  time,  must  engage  our  atten- 
tion for  a  few  moments. 

Innocent  had  been  inactive  as  a  Sovereign ;  and  the 
Romans  were  wont  to  say  that  inaction  was,  of  all  his 
qualities,  the  most  useful  to  the  world.  Tenaciously  did 
he  cling  to  life.  A  Jewish  physician  conceived  an  idea, 
not  less  ridiculous  than  that  of  the  empiric  who  prescribed 
the  costly  medicaments  for  the  dying  Florentine,  that  life 
might  be  prolonged  by  the  infusion  of  youthful  blood  into 
his  old  veins.  The  Pontiff,  when  comatose,  was  subjected 
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to  the  trial.  To  furnish  a  supply  of  blood,  three  Jewish 
children  were  bled  to  death ;  but  the  chief  of  Christendom 
expired  notwithstanding.  The  doctor  betook  himself  to 
flight;  but  he  might  have  spared  hid  terror,  for  the 
Romans  were  not  at  all  grieved  at  the  loss  of  their 
Sovereign.  There  were  two  candidates  for  the  vacated 
chair:  Ascanio  Sforza,  brother  of  Lodovieo,  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  Rodrigo  de  Borgia,  a  Spaniard,  nephew  of 
Callistus  III.  Rodrigo  bargained  in  conclave  with  Asea- 
nio,  who  was  well  content  with  the  compensation  of  a 
high  and  lucrative  office,  a  splendidly-furnished  palace,  a 
castle,  and  some  other  gratifications  of  his  avarice  or 
vanity,  and  withdrew  from  comj>etition  for  the  dignity. 
But  under  that  dignity  life  would  have  been  embittered 
by  the  deadly  enmity  of  another  Cardinal, — Giuliano  della 
Rovere,  afterwards  notorious  as  Julius  11.,  the  warlike 
fisherman,  who  flung  away  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and 
unsheathed  "  the  sword  of  St.  Paul." 

The  state  and  relations  of  the  Florentine  republic 
were  now  greatly  changed.  As  a  statesman,  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  had  always  commanded  the  esteem,  even  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  by  refined  and  far-sighted  policy  had  main- 
tained the  ascendancy  of  his  family  at  Florence.  He  had 
been  closely  allied  with  the  late  Pope  both  in  political 
and  domestic  relations,  and  had  exerted  great  influence 
over  him.  But  this  Piero  was  a  young  man  of  no 
experience,  quite  incapable  of  occupying  the  position  of 
his  deceased  father,  and  unhappily  remarkable  for  little 
more  than  the  imprudencies  of  youth.  The  republic, 
too,  was  ripe  for  a  revolt  against  his  family ;  and  nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  overthrow  the  Medici  than  a  favour- 
able occasion.  Instead  of  maintaining  neutrality  at  such 
a  time,  he  embroiled  himself  with  other  states  by  forming 
a  political  alliance  with  Naples ;  while  Ferdinand,  Sovereign 
of  that  kingdom,  assisted  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  new 
Pope  on  a  question  of  prerogative.  Piero' s  brother-in-law, 
the  son  of  Innocent,  had  sold  some  property  of  his,  near 
Rome,  to  Virginio  Orsino,  of  Naples.  Alexander  VI., 
equally  proud  and  rapacious,  disputed  the  legality  of  the 
transaction,  and  claimed  the  property.  Ferdinand  had 
advanced  money  to  effect  the  purchase,  and  therefore 
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supported  his  subject  in  prosecuting  his  claim  of  right, 
and  engaged  Piero  to  espouse  the  cause. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  trace  these  affair** 
in  detail ;  and  it  must  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months,  both  quarrelling  and  bar- 
gaining proceeded  so  far  that  two  strong  parties  were 
formed.  On  one  side  stood  Venice,  Milan,  and  the  Pope ; 
on  the  other,  Florence  and  Naples.  Lodovico  Sforza  of 
Milan,  the  most  cunning  player  in  the  game,  designing  to 
throw  all  Italy  into  confusion,  and  then  profit  by  the 
chances  of  war  as  they  might  rise,  advised  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  to  invade  Naples,  under  the  pretext  of  enforc- 
ing by  arms  an  old  claim  of  his  family  on  that  part  of 
Italy.  Pope  Alexander,  at  enmity  with  Ferdinand,  and 
for  the  time,  at  least,  in  intimate  agreement  with  Lodovico, 
not  only  busied  himself  in  enlarging  his  army  for  defence 
against  the  Neapolitan  in  case  of  an  open  war,  but  united 
with  the  Milanese  in  calling  Charles  from  France  to 
chastise  their  common  enemy;  not  considering  that 
Charles  would  scarcely  quit  the  country  without  levying 
a  handsome  contribution  on  "the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter/ '  and  might  even  sack  Eome,  as  other  foreigners 
had  done  before. 

Then  Piero,  being  allied  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  in  his  favour  with  the  French 
King,  but  failed ;  and  as  he  had  not  been  authorised  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  treat  with  any  foreign  power,  and 
vet  presumed  to  act  as  if  he  were  an  absolute  Monarch, 
instead  of  a  simple  citizen,  they  refused  to  be  committed 
to  his  alliance,  or  to  be  involved  in  war,  and  persisted  in 
remaining  neutral.  But  they  were  not  content  with 
neutrality;  for,  to  show  their  disavowal  of  Piero's  alli- 
ance, they  favoured  the  project  of  a  French  invasion  of 
Naples.  In  short,  they  chose  to  risk  their  independence, 
which  would  certainly  be  endangered  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  rather  than  submit,  as  they  said,  to  a 
domestic  tyrant. 

Charles,  knowing  Piero  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Naples, 
expelled  his  commercial  agents  from  France,  but  kept 
on  good  terms  with  the  Florentines ;  who  were  thus 
separated  in  the  sight  of  Europe  from  their  first  citizen, 
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and  from  a  small  yet  powerful  party,  who  endeavoured 
to  support  him  because  of  their  habitual  attachment  to 
his  family.  At  the  same  time  the  unsteady  Pope 
deserted  his  first  allies,  and  contracted  a  new  alliance 
with  Ferdinand  of  Naples;  which  provoked  Lodovico 
of  Milan  to  urge  Charles  more  earnestly  than  ever  to 
invade  that  kingdom.  This  aggravated  the  confusion  at 
Florence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  spread  alarm  through 
Italy. 

Thenceforth  Florence  was  divided  between  the  Medici, 
who  aimed  at  changing  the  republic  into  a  monarchy,  or, 
at  least,  into  an  oligarchy ;  and  the  Pazzi,  who  had  long 
been  jealous  of  their  more  prosperous  compeers,  and  now 
courted  the  populace  to  crush  them  on  their  fall.  Thence- 
forth, too,  Savonarola  took  a  new  position  ;  and,  surveying 
the  troubled  scene  from  the  eminence  to  which  he  had 
risen  during  the  last  three  years,  saw  it  right  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  influence  over  all  classes  of  the  people, 
in  hope  of  averting  the  scourge  he  had  predicted,  and 
which  now  impended  in  a  form  that  he  could  not  have 
conceived  when  he  first  exercised  his  prophetic  gift, 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

E3TTEBS  OS  A  KEW  CABEEB. 

Now  he  takes  a  new  and  singular  character, — that  of 
%  preacher  yet  more  widely  famed,  a  reformer  both  of 
Church  and  State,  and  even  a  legislator  and  diplomatist. 
We,  in  our  happier  country,  can  scarcely  imagine  how  all 
these  functions  could  be  innocently  discharged  by  the 
same  person.  But  in  Italy  the  Pope  was,  what  he  still 
is,  temporal  Prince  of  the  chief  state;  the  Church  and 
the  State  were,  and  still  are,  not  only  united,  which  some 
think  to  be  unscriptural,  but  amalgamated,  which  all 
must  acknowledge  to  be  antichristian :  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  therefore,  we  must  be  prepared  to  read  of  incon- 
gruities.   But  that  juncture  was  critical. 

It  was  just  then,  after  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII. 
and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  that  in  Italy,  the  citadel 
of  Popery,  doctrines  of  reformation  were  proclaimed, 
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received,  and  cherished,  which,  in  another  quarter  of  a 
century,  were  to  be  inculcated  all  over  Europe,  and  main- 
tained by  confessors  even  in  Italy  itself.  Just  then, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  mediaeval  century,  the  death- 
like peace  of  Italy  was  broken.  Political  revolutions 
always  affect  the  religious  state  of  the  world ;  but  chiefly 
in  ages  when  Priests  govern  politically,  and  Princes  rule 
ecclesiastically.  In  Spain,  for  example,  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  conducted  under  the 
pretext  of  religion,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  priesthood; 
and  the  horrible  Inquisition,  the  "accursed  tribunal," 
as  the  Spaniards  now  call  it,  an  institution  of  the  Church 
in  constitution,  officers,  and  forms,  was  intensely  political 
in  spirit  and  in  practice.  The  corruption  of  doctrine, 
principles,  and  morals  was  universal,  and  sank  deep  in 
all  institutions  and  in  all  persons. 

Savonarola,  as  a  stern  censor,  was  raised  up  most  sea- 
sonably to  bear  witness  against  princely  Priests  and 
priestly  Princes ;  and  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  better  state 
of  things,  and  of  a  higher  class  of  labourers.*  He  did 
not  voluntarily  throw  himself  into  the  conflict,  but  was 
imperceptibly  drawn  out  into  the  field.  That  it  was  so, 
he  afterwards  declared  expressly ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  following  passage  in  a 
sermon  delivered  on  the  17th  of  February,  1495: — "  Thou, 
Lord,  who  doest  everything  well,  thou  hast  deceived 
me ;  and  never  was  a  man  in  this  world  so  deceived  by 
thee  as  I  have  been.  [The  reader  will  immediately 
recognise  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  (xx.  7 — 9,)  who, 
in  a  Hebrew  idiom,  not  represented  in  the  versions, 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  revival  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
and  the  religious  war  in  Spain,  were  events  contemporary  with  the 
career  of  Savonarola.  The  war  with  Granada  began  in  1482,  and  was 
terminated  in  1492  by  the  conquest  of  that  capital,  where  the  first 
Bishop  was  enthroned  in  1493.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  began  in 
Seville  in  1481.  The  first  Inquisitor-General  was  murdered  in  1483, 
and  the  institution  received  the  Papal  sanction  in  1486.  In  the 
memorable  year  1492  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain,  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  opened  by  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  decline  of  the  Papal  power  in  Italy  began  on  the 
accession  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  death  of  the  best  friend  of  the 
Papacy  in  that  country. 
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and  rarely  understood  by  the  expositors,  so  sj>  aks  of 
his  involuntary  entrance  on  the  prophetic  oiliee,  by 
which  he  was  exposed  to  great  peril.]  For,  having 
long  prayed  that  thou  wouldest  grant  me  the  favour, 
that  I  should  never  be  obliged  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment of  others,  thou  hast  done  quite  the  contrary, 
and  hast  brought  me  into  this  place,  vet  so  by  little 
and  little,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  Supremely  <lid  I 
delight  in  peace,  and  thou  hast  drawn  me  out,  as  with  a 
hook,  just  as  a  bird  is  taken  in  the  snare.  If  1  had  seen 
the  snare,  perhaps  I  should  not  have  been  where  1  now 
am.  But  I  have  been  like  the  Hy,  that,  desiring  tlu* 
light,  seeing  the  lamp  shining,  not  knowing  that  it  hums, 
flies  on  it,  and  burns  its  wings.  Thou  didst  show  me 
thy  light,  in  which  1  rejoiced ;  and  when  it  was  told  nic 
that  it  would  be  well  to  show  forth  that  light,  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  I  entered  into  the  fire,  and  have  burnt 
the  wings  of  contemplation.  I  have  launched  out  upon 
a  great  sea,  and  with  extreme  desire  do  1  seek  the  port ; 
and  I  gaze  all  around,  but  perceive  not  which  way  I 
ought  to  turn.  0,  happy  port !  shall  I  never  lind  thee 
more?  O,  my  heart,  how  hast  thou  been  drifted  from 
that  happy  port !  O,  my  soul,  see  how  thou  art  carried 
away !  surely  we  are  in  a  deep  sea,  and  the  winds  are 
high  against  us.  Lord,  1  will  say  to  thee,  as  Jeremiah 
said, '  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  1  was  deceived : 
thou  art  stronger  than  I,  and  hast  prevailed:  I  am  in 
derision  daily,  every  one  mocketh  me,'  &c." 

TRIES  TO  REFORM  THE  MONKS. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  events  of  those 
tumultuous  days  which  were  so  soon  to  follow,  we  will 
now  view  Fra  Girolamo  as  a  monastic  reformer,  labouring 
with  indefatigable  assiduity  in  the  hopeless  toil  of  making 
that  good  which  was  originally  and  essentially  bad.  Ori- 
ginally bad,  because  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  to 
the  law  of  God ;  essentially  bad,  because  instituted  on  false 
principles,  and  contrived  for  the  promotion  of  a  factitious 
purity,  which,  even  if  it  were  attainable,  would  be  a  righ- 
teousness of  man,  not  of  God,  a  snare  of  selfishness,  a 
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delusion  of  pride,  and  therefore  not  acceptable  to  GkxL 
Savonarola  did  not  know  this.  He  saw  the  evils  of 
monasticism,  but  he  thought  they  were  accidental,  not 
essential ;  and,  in  admirable  simplicity,  he  endeavoured  to 
separate  the  accident  from  the  substance.  But  the 
impossibility  which  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  in  on 
the  altar,  where  they  fancy  the  substance  to  be  lost, 
while  the  accident  remains,  could  not  be  wrought  within 
the  cloisters  by  a  transmutation,  through  force  of  disci- 
pline, of  evil  into  good.  But  of  this  he  was  honestly 
ignorant. 

His  manners  were  always  simple,  and  abhorrent  from 
the  luxury  and  rude  magnificence  of  many  convents. 
When  made  Superior  of  S.  Marco,  he  tried  to  carry  out 
his  views  of  discipline  in  daily  practice,  but  found  that 
impossible.  Those  Dominicans  were  too  lax  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  written  standard  of  conventual  propriety  ;  and 
he  had  no  resource  loft  but  to  attempt  a  restoration  of 
the  fallen  order.  The  idea  of  establishing  a  system  of 
reformed  convents  in  connexion  with  his  own,  as  a 
measure  against  which  no  insuperable  objection  could  be 
brought,  gained  possession  of  his  mind.  This  idea  he 
communicated  to  the  brethren  in  lectures,  and  in  familiar 
conversation.  Burlamacchi,  one  of  their  number,  relates 
that  he  used  to  listen  to  those  passages,  observe  their 
effect  on  the  fraternity,  and  feel  their  force  in  his  own 
mind. 

The  Prior  would  sometimes  describe  the  kind  of  convent 
he  could  wish  to  have  under  his  direction.  It  should  be 
commodious,  but  plain,  quite  unadorned,  without  any  show 
of  grandeur  or  of  ornament ;  a  place  where  sincere  and 
royal  poverty  would  not  disdain  to  dwell.  No  marble ;  not 
lofty ;  the  cells  of  small  size ;  the  windows  not  defended 
with  bars  of  iron,  nor  the  doors  with  locks  and  bolts ; 
but  the  whole  family  protected  by  the  immediate  care 
of  God,  in  poverty  that  would  not  allure  thieves.  No 
recent  architectural  improvements,  such  as  iron  hinges, 
but  merely  wooden  doors  in  ancient  fashion.  The  church 
should  be  of  simple  structure,  especially  the  choir,  without 
fine  wood  or  carved  work,  as  plain  as  it  could  be.  Few 
pictures,  and  those  in  the  most  chaste  and  unpretending 
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style.  The  vestments  not  costly,  but  of  plain  woollen  or 
linen.  The  sacramental  vessels  inexpensive.  One  hell 
only,  and  that  a  small  one.  Everything  about  the  place 
should  convey  an  impression  of  elevated  sanctity,  and 
pore  devotion.  Then,  as  soon  as  ever  the  building  was 
completed,  he  would  have  a  trusty  porter  at  the  gate. 
When  strangers  applied  for  admission  to  speak  with  such 
or  such  a  brother,  the  porter  should  say :  "  Are  you  sim- 
ple folk  ?  If  so,  you  may  come  in ;  if  not,  please  to 
withdraw,  for  only  simple  folk  are  permitted  to  enter 
here."  The  more  talented  "  converts,"  or  lay  brethren, 
should  learn  useful  arts,  such,  however,  as  can  be  exer- 
cised in  silence,  and  are  favourable  to  contemplation ; 
sculpture,  for  example,  painting,  or  humbler  crafts,  as 
masonry.  Some  should  learn  penmanship,  and  copy 
books ;  and  all  should  earn  maintenance  for  the  family  by 
their  labours.  The  Friars  themselves  should  be  entirely 
devoted  to  preaching,  according  to  the  original  institute 
of  the  Dominicans  ;  but,  being  maintained  by  the  "  con- 
verts," should  speak  the  truth  without  fear,  not  having 
to  please  their  congregations  for  the  sake  of  alms  to 
follow.  To  provide  efficient  persons  who  might  manage 
well  the  temporal  affairs  of  his  projected  convents,  he  had 
already  admitted  some  young  men  of  good  family  and 
education.  He  purposed  that  there  should  be  three 
classes  of  lecturers :  the  first  in  casuistry,  for  the  guid- 
ing of  consciences ;  the  second  in  biblical  learning ;  and 
the  third  in  scholastic  theology.  He  would  have  the 
most  acute  to  undertake  this  last  department ;  but  men 
of  a  plainer  sort  should  be  charged  with  the  exposition  of 
Scripture,  and  of  experimental  theology,  that  it  might  be 
shown  that  Christ  could  be  preached  without  Aristotle, 
or  other  profane  authors,  and  not  as  it  was  the  custom  then 
to  preach.  But  he  would  train  a  few  choice  brethren  for 
the  pulpit.  These  should  be  carefully  selected,  and,  in 
due  time,  travel  as  Missionaries,  attended  by  lay  brethren 
to  labour  everywhere  for  their  sustenance,  keeping  them 
independent,  for  the  free  and  fearless  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Meanwhile,  he  laboured  assiduously  to  collect  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  by  appropriating 
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the  revenue  of  the  convent,  and  probably  by  soliciting 
private  donations,  which  were  given  liberally.  A  site  was 
taken  on  the  Monte  Cane,  near  Careggi,  and  a  chestnut- 
forest  cut  down  for  wood.  The  younger  members  of 
his  family  were  all  willing  to  go  with  him ;  but  some 
of  the  elder,  as  was  to  be  expected,  disliked  change,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  indispose  others,  particularly  the  rela- 
tives of  the  young  men,  from  entering  into  the  dreaded 
Reformation. 

In  the  next  place  he  desired  the  sanction  of  the  Pope 
for  the  institution  of  monasteries  "  after  the  Observance 
of  S.  Marco ;"  and,  in  order  to  this,  for  the  separation  of 
S.  Marco  and  the  neighbouring  house  of  S.  Domenico  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  Lombardy,  to  which 
they  had  not  originally  belonged.  In  a  time  of  pes- 
tilence these  two  monasteries  had  been  deserted,  and, 
although  situate  within  the  province  of  Tuscany,  were 
then  taken  under  the  administration  of  the  Lombard  Pro- 
vincial. That  Provincial  wa3  strongly  opposed  to  the 
separation  of  these  two  important  houses  from  his  pro- 
vince ;  but  Savonarola  had  friends  at  Rome.  The  Cardi- 
nal Giovanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  conceiving 
that  the  projected  reform  would  much  improve  monastic 
interests  in  Florence,  and  consequently  benefit  the  state, 
warmly  and  effectively  espoused  the  cause.  Filippo 
Valori,  the  Florentine  Orator  at  Rome,  the  Cardinal 
Olivieri  Caraffa,  Protector  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
Father  Giovacchino  Turriano,  their  General,  gave  their 
active  concurrence.  And  although  the  licentious  Pope 
could  not  sympathise  with  any  projector  of  moral 
reformation,  he  could  not  understand  how  to  elude 
those  powerful  advocacies.  Neither  would  he  choose 
to  disoblige  Florence.  This  interest  being  prepared  at 
court,  Savonarola  sent  thither  two  zealous  Friars,  Ales- 
sandro  Rinuccini,  a  Florentine,  and  Domenico  Bonvicini 
da  Pescia,  to  solicit  from  the  Pope  his  sanction  of  the 
scheme. 

For  some  time  the  oracle  maintained  becoming  silence. 
The  above-mentioned  personages  plied  the  Holy  Father 
with  diligent  solicitations  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  strong  remonstrances  came  up  from  Lombardy. 
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However,  the  General  of  all  the  Dominicans  did  not  sup- 
port the  reclamations  of  the  Provincial  of  the  Lombards, 
whose  contest  thus  became  unequal.  But  political  adver- 
saries then  arose.  The  King  of  Naples,  regarding  Savo- 
narola as  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Florence,  dresuled 
so  great  an  accession  to  his  influence  as  the  creation  of  the 
"Observance"  would  bring  him,  and  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  would  give  his  crown  to  prevent  it.  Lodovico 
Sforza,  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  confederacy,  dreaded 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religious  power  into  Italy,  such 
as  might  be  wielded  with  terrible  effect  by  a  man  of 
republican  principles,  and  daring  spirit.  Giovanni  Benti- 
voglio,  whose  lady  had  been  so  unceremoniously  rebuked 
at  Bologna,  sought,  by  joining  in  the  opposition,  to  reta- 
liate on  the  Monk  the  insult  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
suffered  in  the  person  of  his  wife.  Piero  de'  Medici  was 
unfriendly,  too  ;  but  he  could  not  oppose  openly,  lest  the 
ruin  of  his  family  should  be  hurried  by  his  committing 
himself  to  an  unpopular  proceeding.  Almost  all  Italy 
was  against  the  project  of  reform,  perhaps  because  the 
projector  could  not  be  identified  with  any  existing  faction, 
nor  be  certainly  counted  on  by  any  body  of  men,  secular 
or  ecclesiastical. 

Still,  the  adverse  Orators  from  Lombardy  were  not 
supported  by  their  own  General ;  and  the  opposition  made 
in  other  parts  of  Italy  was  not  sustained  by  those  who  in 
Home  were  supposed  to  represent  Florence,  where  the 
head  and  centre  of  the  new  Observance  was  to  be  estab- 
lished. Popes,  moreover,  are  always  pleased  to  multiply 
institutions,  all  dependent  on  their  See,  and  love  to 
detach  those  bodies  from  the  jurisdiction  of  existing 
authorities,  and  bind  them  to  their  own  interests :  there- 
fore, Pope  Alexander  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  to 
give  the  desired  sanction,  yet  so  managed  that  it  should 
be  done  almost  furtively,  and  as  if  in  a  moment  of  sur- 
prise. 

Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  Savona- 
rola's messengers,  and  those  from  Lombardy,  when  the 
Pope  held  a  consistory  of  his  Cardinals ;  and  as  that  day 
was  to  be  a  very  busy  one,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
teazed  with  over  many  applications,  he  had  said  that  he 
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should  not  sign  any  Bulls.  However,  when  the  con- 
sistory was  over,  the  Pontiff,  as  if  merely  engaged  in 
thoughts  of  a  banquet  or  a  dance  in  the  evening, 
remained  behind  chatting  with  Cardinal  Caraffa.  The 
Cardinal,  a  man  of  business,  playfully  suggesting  to 
the  Pope  how  he  might  allow  his  determination  not  to 
sign  a  Bull  that  day,  to  be  evaded,  drew  the  ring  from 
the  finger  of  the  fisherman,  and,  with  his  assent,  sealed  a 
Bull  for  the  restoration  of  those  two  monasteries  to  the 
province  of  Tuscany,  with  power  to  Savonarola  for  the 
institution  of  the  "  Observance  of  S.  Marco,"  according 
to  the  plan  submitted  to  His  Holiness. 

IS  MADE  VICAR- GENERAL. 

The  prior  of  S.  Marco  was  thereby  made  a  member  of 
the  new  Observance,  and  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Provincial.  Thenceforth  he  should  be  marked  as  a 
Reformer,  and  so  much  the  more  conspicuously,  as  he  was 
invested  with  official  importance  by  the  head  of  his 
Church.  New  strife  began.  But  a  few  hours  after  the 
sealing  of  the  Bull,  with  which  the  two  Friars  hastened 
away  full  of  gladness  to  their  Vicar-General,  delegates 
from  the  Lombard  Provincial  appeared  before  the  Pope, 
bearing  a  most  energetic  petition  that  the  obnoxious 
prayer  of  Savonarola  might  not  be  heard.  Only  one 
answer  could  be  given.  They  had  come  too  late.  The 
same  Provincial  had  sent  a  mandate  to  the  Superior  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Domenico  at  Fiesole,  requiring  Savo- 
narola, and  all  his  abettors,  to  depart  from  Florence,  with 
the  usual  threat  of  excommunication  and  other  penalties 
in  case  of  disobedience.  The  Superior  happened  to  be 
from  home  when  the  document  arrived,  so  that  for  seve- 
ral days  it  lay  unopened ;  but  on  his  return  he  found  it 
waiting,  and  hurried  with  it  to  S.  Marco.  But  here, 
also,  too  late!  He  heard  from  the  new  Vicar-General 
that  the  Superior  of  Lombardy  had  no  longer  any  juris- 
diction over  that  family. 

In  due  time  a  chapter  of  the  Observance  was  assem- 
bled, and,  by  unanimous  consent,  Savonarola  was  elected 
Vicar-General ;  and  this  office  he  held  until  the  end  of  his 
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life.  He  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  brethren  by 
an  unreserved  and  zealous  observance  of  the  rules.  The 
common  prayers  by  day  and  night,  his  own  exercises  of 
private  devotion,  the  study  of  holy  Scripture,  public  ser- 
mons, and  conferences  in  private,  formed  his  ordinary 
occupation.  He  had  a  horror  of  idleness,  and  spared  no 
expedient  to  keep  the  Friars  constantly  employed,  assign- 
ing to  them  trifling  services  about  the  house  lor  moments 
not  occupied  in  business  or  in  the  choir,  reserving  the 
meanest  offices  for  himself,  sweeping  and  cleaning  "  the 
most  vile  and  abject  places."  His  most  careful  studies 
were  pursued  at  night. 

So  long  as  Savonarola  was  but  a  severe  preacher,  the 
enmity  of  his  opponents  could  not  easily  fix  on  any  means 
of  doing  him  serious  injury.  Great  freedom  was  then 
allowed  to  preachers.  Doctrinal  and  ritual  uniformity 
was  not  so  rigidly  insisted  on  as  it  came  to  be  half  a 
century  later :  the  sins  of  the  priesthood  were  so  flagrant 
that  the  public  could  scarcely  be  told  more  than  they 
knew,  and  a  faithful  man  might  proceed  very  far  with  an 
impunity  not  now  to  be  expected  in  any  Popish  country. 
But  when  elevated  into  a  station  of  considerable  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  and  even  political  importance,  Savonarola 
became  the  object  of  open  persecution.  Powerful  ene- 
mies had  now  appeared  against  him,  and  they  incessantly 
employed  their  influence  to  his  injury.  The  support  he 
had  received  from  the  Pope  was  but  casual,  and  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  soon  withdrawn.  The  man  who  em- 
barked on  the  sea  of  public  life,  and  would  not  accept  a 
convoy  of  Prelates  and  Lords,  must  be  content  to  place 
reliance  in  God  alone.  No  doubt  Savonarola  did  so ;  and 
could  he  have  confined  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of 
purely  sacred  objects,  that  faith  would  have  been  more 
fully  honoured.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  entangled  in  affairs  of  state,  his  downfal 
was  to  be  expected. 

Yet  even  thus,  his  example  might  be  of  service,  and  the 
history  of  his  career  would,  after  all,  be  fraught  with 
salutary  instruction  to  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  as  yet 
known  only  to  Him  who  reigns  in  heaven.  This  was 
Martin  Luther,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  struggle  with 
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Roman  power,  was  reminded  of  his  intrepidity,  his  error, 
and  his  fate.* 

Let  us  linger  with  him,  for  a  little,  in  the  cloisters  of 
S.  Marco,  and  observe  his  demeanour  as  the  Superior  of 
that  community.  For,  as  an  honest  man,  he  carried  into 
execution  the  principles  which  he  conceived  to  be  good ; 
and  therefore  his  asceticism,  although  not  excessive,  was 
exact. 

Four  hours  of  sleep,  sufficient  for  an  Italian  night, 
with  the  usual  siesta  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  left  a 
full  proportion  of  time  for  study,  labour,  and  devotion. 
His  apparel  was  humble,  worn  bare,  yet  not  dirty,  like 
that  of  some  fraternities  who  regard  clean  linen  as  a 
worldly  thing.  At  table  he  gave  a  wholesome  example  by 
eating  of  the  coarsest  food,  an  example  which  the  younger 
members  of  the  community  cheerfully  followed,  while  the 
elder  ones  murmured  in  the  sleeve.  These  brethren  he 
calmly  left  in  minority  to  make  the  best  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  paid  special  attention  to  the  youth,  whom  he 
studied  to  mould  after  a  more  perfect  model.  Recrea- 
tion and  study  were  skilfully  united. 

Often  would  the  good  Vicar  give  a  sort  of  holiday,  and 
lead  the  whole  company  out  of  town  into  some  neigh- 
bouring field  or  forest ;  and  there,  after  having  recited  the 
prayers  for  the  day,  would  engage  the  company  in  grave 
conversation,  himself  taking  the  lead.  Then,  after  leav- 
ing them  to  rest  in  the  shade,  singly  or  in  groups,  or  to 
stray  at  ease,  he  would  have  them  called  together,  and, 
sitting  among  them,  deliver  a  short  exposition  of  some 
passage  of  holy  Scripture.  Again,  after  an  interval  of 
relaxation,  they  would  re-assemble  for  a  short  examina- 

*  "  At  Naumburg  he  met  a  Priest,  probably  J.  Langer,  a  man  of 
stern  zeal,  who  carefully  preserved  in  his  study  a  portrait  of  the  famous 
Jerome  Savonarola  of  Ferrara,  who  was  burnt  at  Florence  in  1498, 
by  order  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  as  a  martyr  to  liberty  and  morality, 
as  well  as  a  confessor  of  evangelical  truth.  Having  taken  the  portrait 
of  the  Italian  martyr,  the  Priest  came  up  to  Luther,  and  held  out  the 
portrait  to  him  without  speaking.  Luther  understood  what  the 
dumb  figure  intimated  ;  but  his  intrepid  soul  remained  firm.  '  It  is 
Satan,'  said  he, 4  who  by  these  terrors  would  fain  prevent  a  confession 
of  the  truth  from  being  made  in  the  assembly  of  the  Princes,' "  &c 
(D'Aubigne',  book  vil,  chap.  7.) 
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tion  of  the  novices  on  some  subject  chosen  out  of  the 
Bible,  to  sing  a  laud,  or  sacred  song  in  praise  of  Christ, 
or  to  recite  an  "  example,"  or  legendary  story  of  a  saint, 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  observations.  Then  he  would 
let  them  all  strike  up  a  spiritual  song,  join  hands,  and 
dance,  suiting  the  cadence  to  the  step.  This  finished, 
turn  homeward,  and,  if  the  distance  was  considerable,  stay 
again  at  some  convenient  resting-place,  resume  religious 
conversation,  or  let  one  of  the  young  Friars  exercise 
himself  in  an  attempt  to  preach  extemporaneously.  For  he 
was  wont  to  say  that  their  minds  were  peculiarly  open  to 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that,  therefore, 
their  spontaneous  discourses  abounded  in  truthful  and 
edifying  suggestions.  Sometimes  he  would  even  conde- 
scend to  entertain  the  party  with  a  playful  improvisation 
of  his  own,  mingling  spiritual  and  secular  imagery  in  a 
composition  of  exuberant  fancy,  to  the  amusement,  if  not 
instruction,  of  the  whole.  A  day  so  spent  would  pass 
away  pleasantly,  and  leave  all  hands  disposed  to  return 
to  the  routine  of  such  convent-life  wdth  some  degree  of 
satisfaction. 

Then,  again,  he  had  a  singular  kind  of  half-dramatic 
exercises,  which,  objectionable  as  they  were,  were  per- 
formed with  a  good  degree  of  spirit,  and  even  with 
solemnity.  A  few  psalms  or  hymns  were  chanted  with 
fervour,  gradually  increasing ;  and  as  soon  as  the  whole 
assembly  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  music,  a 
young  novice,  personating  the  Saviour,  stepped  in 
among  them,  and,  forming  themselves  into  a  circle,  with 
him  in  the  centre,  they  each  audibly  professed  to  give 
him  their  hearts,  and  ask  him  some  favour;  as,  for 
example,  that  such  a  youth  of  their  former  acquaintance 
would  enter  into  their  Society ;  or  they  deputed  one  to 
confer  with  the  impersonation  of  the  Saviour,  as  their 
delegate  to  implore  His  grace  for  all ;  or  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  brought  in,  which  they  addressed  as 
their  mamma,  praised  her,  and  gave  her  thanks.  Then 
the  air  resounded  with  familiar  exclamations;  such  as, 
"Sweet  Jesus!"  "Jesus,  Lord  of  lords!"  "Lovely 
Virgin!"  "Virgin,  mother  of  God!"  "Virgin,  full  of 
mercy !  "  and  the  like. 
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judgment,  a  wonderful  power  of  persuasion,  and  incredible 
dexterity  and  power  of  application  to  business.  But  these 
good  qualities  were  contrasted  widely  with  his  vices: 
most  obscene  habits,  no  sincerity,  no  shame,  no  truth,  no 
faith,  no  religion,  insatiable  avarice,  immoderate  ambi- 
tion, a  more  than  barbarous  cruelty,  and  an  insatiable 
greediness  of  exalting,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  his  numerous 
children."  *  Yet  Ferdinand  was  as  infamous  for  cruelty 
as  the  Pope  was  for  licentiousness.  In  perfidy  they  were 
about  equal. 

As  this  year  opened  (1494),  the  storm  was  visibly 
gathering.  On  the  25th  of  January  the  old  King  of 
Naples  died  suddenly;  and  his  son  Alfonso,  the  more 
encouraged  to  defiance  by  the  accession  of  the  Pope  to 
his  interest,  determined  to  resist  the  expected  invasion, 
and  soon  dismissed  the  French  ambassador.  At  Rome  the 
Pope  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies ;  and  even  one 
of  his  Cardinals,  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  having  first 
assumed  a  posture  of  avowed  hostility,  and  fortified  the 
city  of  Ostia,  of  which  he  was  Bishop,  secretly  embarked 
for  Lyons,  where,  together  with  other  emigrants,  he 
further  excited  Charles  to  descend  on  Italy. 

While  the  statesmen  were  .preparing  for  open  warfare, 
the  days  of  Lent  began,  and  Savonarola  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  the  cathedral  with  greater  effect  than  he  had 
ever  done  before.  Overflowing  congregations  heard  him 
with  breathless  attention.  Hundreds  of  people  came  in 
from  the  surrounding  country  to  be  present  at  his  ser- 
mons, which  were  delivered  in  the  mornings ;  and  so 
great  was  their  desire  to  make  sure  of  standing-places, 
that  they  used  to  travel  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and 
were  found  waiting  for  admission  when  the  city-gates 
were  opened  at  break  of  day. 

During  seven  or  eight  months  of  this  year  he  laboured 
with  indefatigable  diligence,  in  the  pulpit  and  the  cloister, 
to  promote  the  moral  and  the  disciplinary  reformation 
both  of  citizens  and  Friars,  but  not  as  yet  meddling  in 
civil  affairs.  His  efforts  were  generally  successful ;  but  the 
success  was  chiefly  apparent  in  his  own,  community,  over 
whom  he  had  by  that  time  acquired  an  almost  unlimited 
*  Istoria  d1  Italia,  lib.  i. 
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control.  We  therefore  leave  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
peculiar  duties,  in  order  to  relate  the  advance  of  the 
predicted  scourge. 

On  August  22d,  the  French  army,  with  live  or  six 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  in  their  train,  ascended  Mnnti- 
Genevre,  in  the  High  Alps,  the  great  natural  boundary 
between  France  and  Italy,  where  Hannibal  and  IVsar 
had  passed  before;  and  on  reaching  the  summits,  sur- 
veyed, with  greedy  expectation,  the  broad  prospect  of  the 
country  where  they  thought  to  load  themselves  with 
booty.  Young  Charles,  at  the  same  time  their  Sovereign 
and  their  General  commanding-in-chief,  surrounded  by  his 
stafl^  affected  an  air  of  military  grandeur  which  he  had 
not  skill,  experience,  resources,  nor  scarcely  courage,  to 
maintain.  Rather  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  artful 
politicians,  discontented  servants,  and  hungry  adventurers, 
and  amused  by  dreams  of  martial  glory,  than  justified  by 
deep  assurance  of  a  righteous  cause,  he  was  going  to 
invade  the  Neapolitan  territory  under  pretence  of  a  title 
so  remote,  that,  if  allowed,  it  might  serve  as  a  precedent 
to  dethrone  almost  every  reigning  Prince.  And  he  was 
to  pay  and  feed  his  army  by  what  violence  or  terror  could 
extort  from  the  states  through  which  he  might  think  it  less 
perilous,  or  more  hopeful,  to  pursue  his  predatory  march. 

Italy  was  thrown  into  commotion  at  his  approach. 
His  passage  over  the  Alps  at  that  season  of  the  year  was 
an  exploit  that  filled  the  Italians  with  amazement.  The 
Princes,  even  those  who  invited  him,  saw  so  powerful  an 
army — too  powerful  for  either  friend  or  foe — with  terror. 
But  the  common  people,  trusting  that  the  adventurous 
King  would  bring  them  deliverance  from  their  miseries, 
began  to  cry,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  * 

But  neither  conscience  nor  courage,  as  yet,  supported 
the  invader.  The  one  must  have  remonstrated,  the  other 
wavered ;  for  so  much  is  apparent  in  the  confusedness  of 
orders  and  counter-orders,  and  in  many  incidents  recorded 
by  the  chroniclers  of  that  campaign.  Invited  by  the  Dukes 
of  Milan  and  Ferrara,  whose  motives  were  cupidity  and 

*  Marini  Sanuti  Comment  dc  Bello  Gallico,  apud  Muratori  de 
Rcb.  It,  torn.  xxiv. 
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revenge,  he  set  out  with  a  show  of  power  but  just  suftV 
cient  to  overawe  the  neutral  territory  of  Savoy,  on  which 
his  untrained  hosts  first  descended.  At  Turin  he  was 
entertained  by  Bianca,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Savoy,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suit  his  taste,  with  tawdry  spectacles, 
and  the  usual  accompaniments,  ministering  to  every 
vicious  appetite.  The  Duchess  imprudently  displayed  a 
profusion  of  jewels  of  immense  value,  which  the  gallant 
youth  made  no  scruple  to  solicit  on  loan.  The  lady  durst 
not  refuse  an  armed  suitor;  some  ladies  of  her  court 
rendered  similar  compliance;  and  a  capitalist,  reserving 
to  himself  an  enormous  advantage  by  the  transaction, 
took  them  in  pawn,  and  advanced  to  Charles  an  opportune 
supply  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.  But  for  this  dastardly 
contrivance,  the  King  of  France  could  not  have  kept  his 
army  in  provisions  for  many  days ;  so  blindfold  did  he  go, 
led,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Savonarola,  "as  by  a  bridle, 
over  the  mountains/ '  At  Asti  he  was  met  by  his  two 
nominal  allies,  the  Dukes  of  Milan  and  Ferrara ;  and  there 
he  plunged  himself  recklessly  into  every  excess  of  volup- 
tuousness, altogether  forgetting  the  duties  of  a  General 
Officer. 

In  the  midst  of  those  hilarities,  he  fell  sick  of  small- 
pox, and  the  Italians  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  studying 
his  character  near  at  hand.  At  Pavia  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  allies,  by  the 
appearance  of  his  cousin  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  nephew  of 
the  acting  Duke  of  Milan,  himself  the  real  Duke,  but 
now  shut  up  in  a  castle  by  his  uncle,  who,  having  admi- 
nistered the  dukedom  during  his  minority,  afterwards 
withheld  him  from  succession  to  it.  Charles  went  to 
visit  him  in  the  castle,  and  found  him  sick,  suffering,  no 
doubt,  from  slow  poison,  as  the  Italians  appeared  all  to 
understand.  Galeazzo  and  his  wife  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  besought  him  to  use  influence  with  Lodovico  on 
their  behalf.  But  his  misfortune,  and  the  tears  of  the 
Duchess,  wrought  no  impression  on  the  depraved  heart 
of  the  King;  and  it  was  not  until  reaching  Piacenza, 
the  next  halting-place,  that  he  was  made  to  feel,  not  pity 
or  indignation,  but  mere  terror,  by  intelligence  that  the 
unhappy  Galeazzo  had  died  suddenly,  with  the  testimony 
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of  the  physician  who  attended  him,  that,  without  doubt, 
he  had  been  poisoned.  Then  he  saw  the  true  character 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  trusted,  trembled  for  his  own 
life,  feared  to  eat  or  drink,  and  would  have  at  once 
retreated  into  France  again,  if  that  very  Lodovico  had 
not  succeeded  in  hurrying  him  forward. 

Young  Lorenzo  and  Giovanni  dc1  Medici  *  came 
towards  Piacenza,  from  their  villa  in  the  neighlxmr- 
hood  of  Florence,  met  the  King  on  his  first  day's  march, 
and,  hoping  to  regain  their  influence,  and  acquire  new 
power,  by  the  help  of  a  foreign  sword,  traitorously  invited 
him  to  come  on  to  Florence.  Not  guided  by  any  fixed 
purpose,  but  hurried  onward  by  the  last  impulse,  or  the 
most  congenial  suggestion,  this  blind  minister  of  aveng- 
ing Providence,  like  an  evil  angel  that  goes  forth  to  slay, 
gave  order  to  march ;  and  his  impatient  regiments  moved 
southwards  to  the  fields  of  action. 

Their  unbroken  ranks,  quite  unlike  the  disorderly  rabble 
of  soldiers  known  in  Italy,  marching  under  the  command 
of  chivalrous  noblemen,  who  panted  for  military  glory,  in 
spite  of  the  insignificance  of  their  Sovereign ;  the  field- 
artillery,  now  seen  for  the  first  time,  not  drawn  by  slow 
oxen,  but  by  well-fed  horses,  that  kept  up  with  the 
infantry  in  the  march :  this  array  of  discipline,  of  courage, 
and  of  munitions,  hitherto  unseen  within  the  Alps, 
astounded  every  beholder. 

A  strong  force  landed  near  Genoa  from  French  trans- 
ports, but  without  producing  much  effect,  except  that  it 
spread  alarm ;  then  it  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
bringing  dismal  tales  of  the  savage  ferocity  of  the 
Genoese. 

Alexander  VI.,  terrified,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Doge 
and  Senate  of  Venice,  and  to  the  King  of  Spain,  imploring 
the  help  which,  he  said,  it  became  Christian  Princes  to 
render  to  their  chief  in  the  hour  of  peril.  The  Venetians 
received  his  messengers  with  the  most  reverential  honours, 
but  replied,  that  they  durst  not  provoke  the  Frenchman 
to  attack  Venice,  as  well  as  Rome  and  Naples :  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  despatched  an 
ambassador  to  Rome  to  assure  the  Holy  Father  of  his 

•  Not  the  Cardinal,  but  a  young  man  of  the  same  family. 
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revenge,  he  set  out  with  a  show  of  power  but  ju'   .  tl»^ 
cient  to  overawe  the  neutral  territory  of  Savoy, ' 
his  untrained  hosts  first  descended.    At  Tur  'f 
entertained  by  Bianca,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Jrison^ 
such  a  manner  as  to  suit  his  taste,  with  tawd'      ■*  c°* 
and  the  usual  accompaniments,  minister  - 
vicious  appetite.    The  Duchess  impruden'      i  J  «^  ^ 
profusion  of  jewels  of  immense  value,  w)     >1&  sensation 
youth  made  no  scruple  to  solicit  on  loan.      i?s-   Tte  next 
not  refuse  an  armed  suitor;  some  W     wn  °f  S*™** 
rendered  similar  compliance;  and  a  <    ^anello.  Bravely 
to  himself  an  enormous  advantage  "    nough  to  show  the 
took  them  in  pawn,  and  advanced  to      be  a  mere  parade, 
supply  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.     M        mucn  d1oo(*' 
contrivance,  the  King  of  France  r  i  the  French  artillery 
army  in  provisions  for  many  days  fisro  de'  Medici  himself 
led,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Sa^  ..M  ^  gave  up  all  those 
over  the  mountains."    At  As-  jf.  These  positions  being 
nominal  allies,  the  Dukes  of  M       Sarzana  garrisoned,  the 
he  plunged  himself  reckless!?  /j*  was  ,a  c^  °f  g18** 
tuousness,  altogether  forget  jjpce?  belonging  to  Florence, 
Officer.  'Jtucc,  and  therefore  ready  to 

In  the  midst  of  those  \W\w^  to  accept  the  govern- 
pow  and  the  Italian*  [yj  0  submit  any  longer  to  the 
ins  character  near  at  '  ^fonuang  state.  During  these 
glimpse  of  the  t reach*  vfS*  a*  Florence  became  exceed- 
appen  ranee  of  his  cor  ^  our  attention  in  respect  to 
the  acting  Duke  of 
now  shut  up  in  a  caflS 
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fate  of  that  khurdn'n  : 
ln'in^  prrsmiijitiinU'i 
of  tin*  wisest 
h\*t  injunctinn 
•d  l.v  prudence, 
to  a  hazard* hi -i 
jc  kindling  imlii:- 
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«  ail  predicted :  and  he  there- 

to ire  the  people  as  a  prophet. 
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Every  eye  was  directed  towards 
^  <  were  convinced,  that,  although 

tie  had  cordially  adopted  theirs,  an.) 
i  heart.    They  acknowledged  him  to 
,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  holy  man. 
nan  in  reality,  although  not  by  office;  a 
ate  of  any  cause  that  lie  considered  good, 
•se  name  was  already  known  throughout 
L  everywhere  associated  with  reputation  of 
iiid  greatness.     Ecclesiastics,  too,  were  of  all 
most  prominent  in  affairs  of  state,  ami,  like  the 
,-iin  Priests,  figured  in  embassies,  and  crowded  into 
s.     In  that  emergency,  therefore,  no  one  would 
ik  it  unseemly  for  him  to  leave  the  cell,  and  go  forth 
uto  public  life. 

He  was,  accordingly,  requested  to  go  to  the  French 
King  at  Lucca,  together  with  four  others,  in  order  to 
hear  from  his  own  lips  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
Florence,  represent  the  real  state  of  public  feeling  as 
perfectly  neutral  in  the  question  between  France  and 
Naples,  and  bespeak  His  Majesty's  humane  consideration 
if  he  should  pass  through  their  state.  He  was  to  address 
the  King,  assisted  by  the  others. 

The  deputation  who  waited  on  him  at  S.  Marco  repre- 
sented that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  deliberation, 
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good  intentions;  but  that  was  all.  Meanwhile,  the 
invading  army  commenced  hostile  operations. 

The  small  town  of  Fivizzano,  then  a  part  of  the 
Florentine  territories,  and  in  charge  of  a  small  garrison, 
was  the  first  object  of  attack.  The  garrison  was  cut  to 
pieces  by  an  advanced  detachment,  under  the  Duke  of 
Mompensier;  the  inhabitants  were  butchered;  and  this 
first  stroke  of  the  long-dreaded  sword  spread  a  sensation 
of  horror  throughout  the  threatened  states.  The  next 
dependency  of  the  republic  was  the  town  of  Sarzana, 
defended  by  the  strong  citadel  of  Sarzanello.  Bravely 
defended,  the  garrison  held  out  long  enough  to  show  the 
French  that  warfare  was  no  longer  to  be  a  mere  parade, 
or  tournament  on  a  larger  scale.  But,  after  much  blood- 
shed, Sarzanello  also  fell.  While  the  French  artillery 
were  bombarding  this  fortress,  Piero  dV  Medici  himself 
made  his  appearance  as  a  supplicant,  and  gave  up  all  those 
places  on  demand  of  the  invader.  These  positions  being 
gained,  Fivizzano  dismantled  and  Sarzana  garrisoned,  the 
army  moved  towards  Pisa.  Pisa  was  a  city  of  great 
strength  and  maritime  importance,  belonging  to  Florence, 
yet  struggling  for  independence,  and  therefore  ready  to 
welcome  the  invader ;  and  preferring  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  rather  than  submit  any  longer  to  the 
abhorred  sway  of  the  neighbouring  state.  During  these 
movements  the  proceedings  at  Florence  became  exceed- 
ingly active,  and  demand  our  attention  in  respect  to 
Savonarola. 

MISSION  TO  THE  KING-. 

The  eloquent  Vicar-General  daily  occupied  one  of  the  pul- 
pits, gathered  with  anxiety  every  rumour,  ascertained  the 
particulars  of  all  intelligence,  enjoined  on  the  people  and 
the  magistracy  to  be  united,  peaceable,  and  so  submissive  to 
the  French  King  when  passing  through  their  territory,  as 
not  to  provoke  him  to  violence,  which  they  could  not  hope 
to  resist  successfully.  The  unauthorised  alliance  of  Piero 
de'  Medici  with  the  King  of  Naples  had  been  disapproved 
of  from  the  beginning,  because,  if  allowed,  it  would  have 
compelled  the  republic  to  adopt  the  cause'  of  Naples,  and 
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involved  them  in  the  uncertain  fate  of  that  kingdom ; 
and  Piero  himself  was  blamed  for  being  presumptuous 
and  wayward,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  wisest 
citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  example  and  last  injunction 
of  his  father,  whose  ambition  was  moderated  by  prudence, 
and  who  had  never  committed  himself  to  a  hazardous 
alliance.  Our  preacher  did  not  fan  the  kindling  indig- 
nation against  Piero,  but  he  took  higher  ground.  lie 
taught  the  congregations,  and  through  them  the  city, 
that  they  should  fast,  pray,  and  humble  themselves 
before  God,  who  alone  could  save  them  from  the  approach- 
ing scourge.  Everything  said  by  him  had  the  greater 
weight,  as  the  calamities  begun  at  Fivizzano  and  Sarzana 
were  precisely  such  as  he  had  predicted ;  and  he  there- 
fore seemed  to  stand  before  the  people  as  a  prophet, 
whose  mission  was  indisputably  accredited  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prophecy.  Every  eye  was  directed  towards 
him.  The  magistrates  were  convinced,  that,  although 
born  in  another  city,  he  had  cordially  adopted  theirs,  an  J 
was  a  Florentine  in  heart.  They  acknowledged  him  to 
be  a  true  patriot,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  holy  man. 
He  was  a  statesman  in  reality,  although  not  by  office ;  a 
powerful  advocate  of  any  cause  that  he  considered  good, 
and  one  whose  name  was  already  known  throughout 
Europe,  and  everywhere  associated  with  reputation  of 
sanctity  and  greatness.  Ecclesiastics,  too,  were  of  all 
men  the  most  prominent  in  affairs  of  state,  and,  like  the 
old  pagan  Priests,  figured  in  embassies,  and  crowded  into 
camps.  In  that  emergency,  therefore,  no  one  would 
think  it  unseemly  for  him  to  leave  the  cell,  and  go  forth 
into  public  life. 

He  was,  accordingly,  requested  to  go  to  the  French 
King  at  Lucca,  together  with  four  others,  in  order  to 
hear  from  his  own  lips  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
Florence,  represent  the  real  state  of  public  feeling  as 
perfectly  neutral  in  the  question  between  France  and 
Naples,  and  bespeak  His  Majesty's  humane  consideration 
if  he  should  pass  through  their  state.  He  was  to  address 
the  King,  assisted  by  the  others. 

The  deputation  who  waited  on  him  at  S.  Marco  repre- 
sented that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  deliberation, 
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or  the  republic  might  be  sacrificed.  For  Piero,  regard- 
ing himself  as  head  of  the  republic,  and  remembering 
that  his  father  had  once  gone  secretly  to  an  enemy,  and, 
by  skilful  diplomacy,  obtained  conditions  of  peace  which 
were  satisfactory  to  his  fellow-citizens,  had  fancied  him- 
self equal  to  a  similar  experiment,  and  actually  left  the 
city  secretly  the  evening  before,  without  commission, 
without  confidence,  aspiring  to  imitate  a  great  example, 
yet  known  to  be  pusillanimous,  and  proved  to  be  unfaith- 
ful.* This  aroused  the  universal  disgust  and  undisguised 
anger  of  his  townsmen,  and  the  more  so  when  it  was 
heard  that  he  had  g6ne  to  Sarzana,  and  in  sight  of  the 
ruins  of  that  citadel,  and  the  bodies  of  slaughtered 
Florentines,  only  intent  on  shielding  himself,  wantonly 
gave  up  to  the  enemy  more  than  that  enemy  could  have 
thought  of  getting  from  a  person  who  professed  to  repre- 
sent one  of  the  chief  states  of  Italy.  "  The  great  Lom- 
bard," t  as  they  called  him  in  the  French  camp,  for  he 
bore  no  title  nor  showed  any  credentials, — "the  great 
Lombard/ '  instantly  on  demand,  professed  to  give  up  to 
Charles,  to  be  occupied  until  the  conquest  of  Naples,  not 
only  the  two  places  already  taken,  but  the  important 
fortress  of  Pietrasanta,  and,  strange  to  tell,  the  fortresses 
of  Pisa  and  the  port  of  Leghorn.  The  appointment  of  an 
embassy  was,  therefore,  not  only  dictated  by  prudence, 
but  hastened  by  necessity. 

*  "  Piero  de'  Medici,  without  authority  of  the  republic,  and  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  most  faithful  counsellors,  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Naples,  against  whom  the 
French  invasion  was  directed.  The  Florentines,  on  the  contrary, 
desired  to  be  neutral ;  and  such  a  position  evidently  became  them  best, 
as  having  no  ground  of  quarrel  with  France,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
extensive  commercial  relations.  But  the  precipitancy  of  Piero,  who 
played  the  part  of  an  absolute  King,  and  that  over  a  republic,  drew 
the  weight  of  the  invasion  on  his  country,  and  plunged  them  at  once 
into  the  horrors  of  war,  without  any  sufficient  preparation  for  it,  and 
without  any  sort  of  assurance  that  either  the  King  of  Naples  would  be 
firm,  or  that  the  Pope  would  not  abandon  them,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  league,  and  receiving  the  French  King  as  a  good  son  of  the 
Church,  which,  in  fact,  he  did.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjustifiable 
than  the  conduct  of  Piero,  who  thus  became  a  traitor  to  the  state.*' 
(Guicciardini,  Istoria  d' Italia,  lib.  i.) 

+  He  was  a  Tuscan ;  but  all  Italians  were  familiarly  called  Lom- 
bards by  foreigners. 
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•  Yet  Savonarola  would  not  go  until  he  could  feel  that 
his  mission  was  consistent  with  the  will  of  God.  Ho 
desired  time  for  his  Friars  and  himself  to  offer  prayer, 
sought  at  once  their  counsel  and  Divine  instruction,  and 
then  determined  to  accept  the  commission.  Before  his 
departure,  he  assembled  the  brotherhood,  gave  them 
advice  as  to  their  religious  conduct  in  that  time  of 
iniquity  and  peril,  enjoined  on  them  that  they  should  not 
utter  a  single  word  that  might  seem  boastful  of  having  a 
Superior  sent  on  an  embassy  to  a  King,  but  rather  to 
humble  themselves  on  account  of  the  calamitous  events 
which  had  led  to  that  unexpected  and  undesired  appoint- 
ment. 

In  justice  to  Savonarola,  it  must  here  be  said,  that,  up 
to  this  time,  he  had  not  taken  any  part  in  political  affairs. 
He  did,  indeed,  rebuke  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  for  his 
encroachments  on  the  rights  and  property  of  the  repub- 
lic, but  proceeded  no  further.  He  and  his  preachers 
had  never  been  accused  of  any  undue  interference.  "  The 
evil  speaking  and  criticism  of  his  enemies  had  found 
nothing  for  which  they  could  assail  him,  nor  anything  in 

his  conduct  that  they  could  reprove  But  they 

saw  Roman  corruption  attacked  by  him,  and  discredited 
in  its  very  centre ;  and  for  this  they  never  could  forgive 
him;  but  their  revenge  was  a  fire  that  smouldered 
unseen,  waiting  only  the  time  when  it  should  consume 
him."  * 

Besides  his  colleagues,  he  selected  three  Friars,  Fran- 
cesco Salviati,  Tommaso  Busini,  and  Domenico  Bonvicini, 
with  whom  he  desired  to  walk  to  Lucca,  where  the  Kin** 
was,  according  to  the  discipline  of  his  order,  which  for- 
bade the  indulgence  of  riding.  But  that  was  not  a  time 
for  him  to  stand  on  discipline,  an  hour  might  not  be  lost, 
and,  the  whole  party  being  well  mounted  on  saddle-mules, 
they  proceeded  towards  the  place  of  destination. 

At  the  little  town  of  Ripafratta,  they  were  entertained 
by  the  chief  magistrate,  a  friend  of  Savonarola ;  and  here 
an  incident  is  related  by  some  of  his  admirers,  which  we 
may  notice,  if  we  cannot  believe.  They  say  that  he  and 
his  Friars,  unwilling  to  relax  their  law  of  continual  absti- 
*  Bassanti,  lib.  it,  cap.  4. 
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nence,  refused  to  partake  of  a  splendid  dinner  which  their 
kind  host  provided.  That  the  said  host  was  anxious  to 
supply  them,  at  least,  with  fish,  but  that  there  was  great 
embarrassment  in  consequence  of  there  being  none  to  be 
had.  They  affirm,  too,  that  the  day  was  windy,  and  fish 
in  the  river  would  not  be  caught ;  but  that  Savonarola, 
to  comfort  his  anxious  friend,  and  refresh  his  companions, 
desired  that  the  nets  should  be  cast  in  again  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  that  this  was  done,  that  the  draught  was 
so  abundant  that  help  was  necessary  to  draw  the  nets  to 
shore,  and  that  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds'  weight 
of  fish  was  taken.  There  might  have  been  some  diffi- 
culty in  providing  for  so  many  visiters  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  in  a  country-town ;  Savonarola  might  have 
cheerfully  contented  himself  with  partaking  of  the  mean- 
est fare,  and  unexpected  supplies  might  yet  have  been 
brought  in.  He  might  even  have  prayed  for  necessary 
food,  if  there  appeared  to  be  scarcity, — for  they  had  ridden 
far,  and  had  a  long  way  before  them, — and  his  prayer 
might  have  been  answered.  But  by  the  rules  of  their 
Church  they  were  exempted  from  fasting  in  such  a  case ; 
and  that  his  panegyrists  should  invent  a  parody  on  the 
evangelical  account  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes, 
was  as  needless  to  his  credit  as  it  was  unpardonably 
dishonest  and  profane. 

The  embassy  reached  Lucca  on  the  day  before  Charles 
marched  for  Pisa,  and  they  could  not  obtain  an  audience, 
but  followed  him  thither,  and  were  then  admitted  into 
the  royal  presence  without  delay. 

There  was  nothing  to  dismay  any  one  in  the  person  of 
His  Gallic  Majesty.  A  sickly  frame,  of  low  stature,  a 
very  ugly  face,  not  less  repulsive  after  a  recent  eruption 
of  small-pox.  The  eyes,  indeed,  bright  and  keen,  but 
their  flash  of  intelligence  not  sustained  by  any  brilliancy 
of  speech ;  for  King  Charles  was  extremely  ignorant,  and 
could  scarcely  read.  Greedy  of  power  he  was,  but  knew 
not  how  to  govern ;  nor  could  he  maintain  the  common 
proprieties  of  royalty  in  the  presence  of  his  own  ser- 
vants.* The  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  give  courage  to 
these  ambassadors. 

*  Guicciardini,  lib.  i. 
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Savonarola,  standing  for  the  first  time  before  a  King, 
proceeded,  with  entire  self-possession,  to  discharge  his 
duty.  Under  the  privilege  of  an  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as 
that  of  an  envoy,  he  spoke  with  entire  freedom ;  and, 
being  evidently  a  better  man  than  "  the  great  Lombard," 
was  heard  by  the  King  and  his  nobles  with  respectful 
and  marked  consideration. 

He  told  His  Majesty  that  Ood  had  appointed  him,  as 
the  minister  of  His  justice,  to  abase  the  proud,  exalt  the 
humble,  put  down  vice,  encourage  virtue,  restore  what 
had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  repair  what  was  in  ruin, 
and  set  aside  abuses.  He  said  that  all  the  company  of 
his  fellow-citizens  there  present  could  assure  the  King, 
that  he  had  long  before  foretold  what  had  lately  come  to 
pass,  as  far  as  God  had  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  him : 
but  he  reminded  His  Majesty,  that  all  the  ways  of  God 
are  distinguished  by  mercy  as  well  as  justice,  and  showed, 
by  some  examples  from  sacred  history,  how  intimately 
the  traces  of  both  these  attributes  are  mingled  in  these 
ways  of  God.  Then,  with  great  energy  and  emphasis,  he 
concluded  his  address  in  such  words  as  these  : — 

"  Come,  therefore,  come  glad,  confident,  and  triumph- 
ant, since  He  who,  for  our  sake,  triumphed  on  the  cross, 
sends  thee.  Nevertheless,  hear  my  words,  most  Chris- 
tian King,  and  bind  them  on  thy  heart.  The  servant  of 
God,  to  whom  these  things  have  been  revealed ;  in  the 
name  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  most  holy  Trinity,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man,  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  and  of  all  the  celestial  court,  being  sent  by 
His  Divine  Majesty,  admonishes  thee  that  thou,  like 
Him,  shouldest  deal  mercifully  in  every  place,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  city  of  Florence,  where,  although  sins  be 
many,  there  are  many  servants  and  handmaids  of  his, 
both  living  in  the  world  and  in  religious  bodies,  on  whose 
account  thou  shouldest  regard  the  whole  city,  that  they 
may  pray  for  thee,  and  help  thee  in  this  expedition.  In 
the  name  of  God,  also,  his  unprofitable  servant  exhorts 
and  admonishes  thee  to  respect  and  defend  the  innocent 
widows  and  orphans,  and  the  poor,  with  all  diligence, 
and  especially  to  protect  the  modesty  of  the  monasteries, 
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and  of  the  spouses  of  Christ,  that  sins  be  not  multiplied 
by  thee  ;  for  if  so,  thy  hosts,  and  the  great  power  which 
God  hath  given  thee,  would  be  weakened.  In  the  third 
place,  I  admonish  and  exhort  thee,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  forgive  offences.  For  example:  If  the  Florentine 
people,  or  any  other  people,  give  thee  cause  of  offence, 
thou  shouldest  be  readily  inclined  to  pardon  them;  for 
they  may  sin  in  ignorance,  not  knowing  that  thou  wast 
sent  of  God.  Eemember  thy  Saviour,  who,  while  hang- 
ing on  the  cross,  forgave  them  who  crucified  him. 
These  things,  0  King,  if  thou  doest,  God  will  enlarge 
thy  temporal  kingdom,  will  give  thee  victory  in  every 
place,  and,  finally,  will  endow  thee  with  an  everlasting 
kingdom  in  heaven.  Who  only  is  blessed  and  mighty ; 
who  only  hath  immortality,  and  dwelleth  in  light 
unapproachable ;  whom  no  man  hath  ever  seen,  nor  ever 
naturally  can  see ;  to  whom  be  honour  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

Such  an  ambassador  Charles  had  never  beheld :  such  an 
address  he  never  had  received.  Here  was  no  cowardly 
submission,  nor  unseasonable  bravado.  He  spoke  as 
ambassador  of  God  rather  than  of  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic, faced  the  royal  scourge  of  Italy  without  betraying  the 
slightest  emotion  of  timidity,  and  he  rather  instructed 
and  admonished  him  in  the  name  of  God  than  negotiated 
on  behalf  of  the  men  who  sent  him.  Although  bitterly 
lamenting  the  loss  of  the  strong  places  which  ought  to 
have  been  retained,  even  to  the  last  extremity,  as  the 
bulwarks  of  their  territory,  his  constituents  could  not 
then  attempt  to  wrench  them  from  the  conqueror. 
Their  wisdom  was  to  give  way  before  the  stroke,  and 
thus  weaken  the  hand  which  gave  it,  trusting  to  the 
providence  of  God  in  the  course  of  that  war,  for  the 
recovery  of  what  the  invader  only  asked  to  occupy  until 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  or  until  the  attainment  of  his 
object  by  the  acquisition  of  Naples.  Savonarola  fully 
participated  in  their  policy;  but  he  could  look  higher, 
perceive  the  hand  of  God  more  distinctly  than  they,  and 
confidently  place  the  whole  affair  at  the  Divine  disposal. 
Thus  actuated,  he  spoke  with  religious  dignity,  addressed 
"the  Sovereign  of  the  Gauls"  as  one  whom  he  regarded 
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lather  as  an  unconscious  agent  of  the  avenging  justice  of 
the  Most  High,  than  as  the  claimant  of  a  crown.  It  is 
■aid  that  this  remarkable  address  disarmed  Charles  of  his 
anger  at  the  resistance  he  met,  and  expected  still  to 
encounter.  His  secretary,  Philippe  Commines,  heard 
the  speaker  with  profound  admiration,  always  afterwards 
paid  him  studious  respect,  and  no  doubt  seconded,  in 
private,  those  admonitions  to  moderation  and  mercy 
which  were  no  less  wise  than  pious.  And  the  King 
seems  to  have  gladly  determined  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  pass  peaceably  through  the  Florentine  territory, 
having  already  secured,  by  means  of  garrisons,  a  line  of 
country  connecting  Italy  with  France  for  purposes  of 
reinforcement  or  retreat. 

Pisa,  although  a  rival  city,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
was  not  the  worse  for  the  conciliatory  address ;  for 
Charles,  for  the  moment,  softened,  gave  the  inhabitants 
their  liberty,  only  retaining  the  forts,  according  to 
treaty;  and,  after  spending  a  few  days  there,  peaceably 
proceeded  on  his  march. 

FALL  OF  THE  MEDICI. 

Before  Savonarola  and  his  colleagues  could  return, 
Piero  had  again  made  his  appearance  in  Florence.  No 
bounds  could  now  be  set  to  the  indignation  of  the  people ; 
for,  as  if  doomed  to  indiscretion,  the  self-constituted 
Prince  came  not  alone,  but  attended  by  a  body  of  troops, 
under  the  command  of  a  relative,  Paolo  Orsini,  and  said 
to  be  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  Thus  he  was 
understood  to  assume  a  posture  of  military  authority,  in 
order  to  coerce  the  citizens  into  submission,  at  a  moment 
when  the  French  army  was  at  hand  to  crush  any  who 
should  presume  to  disown  his  negotiation.  Professing  a 
wish  to  explain  his  proceedings  to  the  magistrates,  he 
went,  with  a  military  escort,  to  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
but  on  reaching  the  gates  found  them  shut  against  him. 
The  spectators  insulted  him  with  shouts  and  execrations. 
The  friends  of  the  Medici  resented  the  indignity,  but 
were  overpowered,  and  Piero  himself  nearly  fell  a  victim 
to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  His  brother,  the  Cardinal 
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Giovanni, — afterwards  Leo  X., — compelled  by  the  enmity 
of  the  Pope  to  quit  Rome,  was  residing  at  Florence, 
where  he  enjoyed  some  degree  of  popularity,  and  now 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  mob ;  but  his  interference 
only  increased  the  tumult.  Piero  fled  precipitately  to  his 
palace,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  had  to  follow.  His 
palace  was  next  attacked ;  thence  he  escaped  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Franciscan,  and  thinking  that  he  might  find  refuge 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco,  applied  there  for  admission. 
The  Superior  had  not  returned,  the  Monks  would  not 
admit  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native  city, 
and,  finding  no  home  in  Italy,  became  a  refugee. 

The  populace,  once  aroused,  could  not  be  restrained,  but 
broke  into  and  plundered  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  the 
residence  of  the  Cardinal,  and  those  of  several  of  their 
friends,  and  barbarously  swept  away  in  one  hour  treasures 
of  art  and  literature,  accumulated  at  vast  expense  during 
two  or  three  generations.* 

The  next  day  Savonarola  returned ;  and,  whatever  hey 
might  think  or  say  of  the  outrage  on  the  property  of  the 
ejected  family,  he  certainly  had  not  the  most  remote 
participation  therein ;  but  perhaps  regarding  that  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  provocation  given  by  Piero, 
rejoiced  that  no  lives  were  lost,  and  after  all  was  over 
spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the  bloodless  revolution  that 
day  begun,  and  in  a  short  time  completed,  at  least  in  the 
temporary  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  government. 

CHARLES  VIH.  IN  FLORENCE. 

On  November  l?th,  just  one  week  after  the  return  of 
the  embassy,  Charles  VIII.  came  to  Florence.  The  his- 
torians of  that  war  describe  the  parade  with  which  he  made 
his  entry,  and  the  expressions  of  joy  which  were  meant 
to  conciliate  his  favour,  or  divert  him  from  conquest  or 

*  **  Thus,  by  the  temerity  of  one  young  man,  the  family  of  the 
Medici  fell  from  that  power  which,  without  the  name,  but  with 
demonstrations  of  an  almost  civil  authority,  they  had  maintained  in 
Florence  without  interruption  during  sixty  years,  beginning  with  his 
great-grandfather  Cosimo,  a  citizen  of  singular  prudence,  and  of  untold 
wealth."  (Guicciardini,  ut  supra,) 
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from  violence.  He  rode  in  a  full  suit  of  armour,  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  his  army,  and  afterwards  atu-inpted 
to  maintain  that,  according  to  the  military  orders  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  he  had  thus  established  his  right  as 
conqueror.  And  he  really  meant  to  take  possession  of 
Florence;  and  the  soldiers  waited  with  impatienee  for 
permission  to  sack  the  city.  For  his  own  part,  the  King 
sent  for  Piero  de'  Medici,  at  Bologna,  offering  to  give 
him  the  government  of  the  state ;  but  Piero  had  tied  to 
Venice,  distrusting  the  Frenchman,  and  therefore  Charles 
was  left  to  do  his  work  alone.  Under  the  outward  show 
of  welcome  there  was  universal  dread  of  his  presence,  and 
the  Vicar  of  S.  Marco  was  constrained  to  use  great  vigi- 
lance and  activity.  He  had  not,  indeed,  mingled  much  in 
the  civic  counsels  during  the  week  which  elapsed  from  his 
return  to  the  arrival  of  the  Monarch,  but  had  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  the  monastery,  joining  with  his  Monks 
in  imploring  the  help  of  God  on  the  republic.  But 
incidents  soon  occurred  which  required  his  presence  else- 
where. 

A  deeper  shade  of  sadness  fell  on  him  on  the  day  of 
Charles's  arrival  by  the  unexpected  death  of  his  old  and 
valued  friend,  the  learned  Giovanni  Pico,  Count  of  Miran- 
dola,  who  had  intended  to  enter  the  monastery ;  but 
could  only  put  on  the  habit  when  on  his  death-bed,  with 
the  superstitious  thought  that  in  that  attire  he  should 
appear  more  acceptably  before  God. 

Our  estimation  of  an  eminent  man  is  much  lowered  by 
such  a  folly :  nor  can  we  think  more  highly  of  Savonarola 
for  a  statement  made  by  him  in  a  sermon  preached  the 
next  Lent,  that  two  years  before  this  he  had  told  the 
Count  that  if  he  did  not  yield  to  the  motion  of  his  con- 
science, by  retiring  into  the  order  then,  God  would  send 
some  judgment  on  him ;  but  adding  that  he  could  have 
wished  it  less  severe  than  death.  And  our  distaste  is  not 
lessened  on  finding  that  Savonarola  told  the  nephew  of 
the  deceased,  afterwards  his  own  biographer,  that  his 
uncle  was  detained  nine  days  in  purgatory,  there  to 
expiate  the  sin  of  procrastination. 

But  if  the  reader  asks  how  Fra  Girolamo  knew  that 
his  friend  was  to  endure  purgatorial  lire  for  just  nine 
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days,  we  mast  refer  his  question  to  the  sages  of  the 
Romish  clericate,  who  have  times  innumerable  made 
similar  announcements,  appearing  to  be  intimately  fami- 
liar with  allotments  of  penitential  suffering,  and  to 
fancy  that  their  sentence  is  ratified  in  heaven.  Else 
why  the  exactly-apportioned  indulgences  of  ten  or  a  hun- 
dred days,  issued  by  the  Bishops  to  devotees  and  buyers  ? 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  Fra  Girolamo  was  made  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Observance  of  S.  Marco  by  no  less  autho- 
rity than  that  of  the  "Vicar  of  Christ,"  and  might, 
therefore,  have  felt  able  to  impose  on  his  procrastinating 
friend  the  gentle  penance  of  nine  days'  burning  for  the 
exaltation  of  his  order.  The  Protestant  censures  this 
inordinate  zeal ;  but  the  Romanist  can  have  no  objection 
to  bring  against  it,  it  is  the  cv/rrent  practice  of  his  clergy. 
The  church  of  S.  Marco  was  honoured  in  receiving  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  Count,  and  in  possessing  this  brief 
but  ostentatious  epitaph  over  the  place  of  his  interment. 

"  Johannes  jacet  hie  Mirandula  ;  coetera  norunt 
Et  Thagus,  et  Ganges,  forsan  et  antipodes." 

Charles  had  not  been  long  within  the  walls  of  Flo- 
rence, backed  by  his  army,  before  he  determined  to  obtain 
by  negotiation  with  the  intimidated  citizens  what  he 
could  scarcely  venture  to  seek  by  force  of  arms,  when 
disappointed  of  Piero,  and  when  he  found  the  houses 
were  full  of  armed  men,  ready,  at  the  sound  of  tocsin,  to 
fall  upon  his  troops,  and  thousands  more  were  collected 
outside  the  city  from  the  neighbouring  country.  While 
his  officers  were  lodged  in  the  mansions  of  the  first  inha- 
bitants, himself  being  in  the  ransacked  palace  of  the 
Medici,  and  his  troops  enjoying  the  abundant  supplies 
afforded  by  the  trembling  magistracy,  he  was  gradually 
advancing  his  exorbitant  pretensions.  First  of  all,  he 
asked  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  if  it  were  quite  just 
that  the  Italians,  commiserating  the  poverty  of  the 
French  King,  should  bear  the  costs  of  his  invasion  of 
their  country.  He  wished  to  have  Piero  restored  to  the 
city  with  full  honours,  and  the  acknowledged  rank  of  first 
citizen,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  betrayed  the  state 
into  the  power  of  the  foreigner.  He  even  demanded 
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sovereignty  over  the  city,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
hody  of  lawyers  there,  to  represent  him  and  act  fur  him. 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  his  name. 

The  Florentines  were  astounded  at  the  proposal  «>[' 
those  insufferable  terms,  and  yet,  in  the  prenenee 
of  a  power  that  might  compel  nubmission  l>y  the 
sword,  no  one  knew  how  to  evade  what  all  of  them 
together  might  not  be  able  to  resist.  Four  deputies  were 
appointed  to  remonstrate  with  the  King ;  but  their  suc- 
cessive remonstrances  were  timorous,  and  nerved  the  more 
to  confirm  him  in  his  purpose.  But  at  the  last  audienee. 
one  of  the  deputies,  Piero  di  Gino  Capponi,  formerly 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  being  no  longer  able 
to  suppress  his  indignation,  snatched  the  papvr  contain- 
ing the  shameful  proposals  from  the  hands  of  one  of  His 
Majesty's  attendants  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  tore  it  in 
pieces,  and  exclaimed,  "  Sound  you  your  trumj>ets,  and 
we  will  ring  our  bells."  This  was  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  might  have  been  instantly  accepted ;  but  the  young 
King  was  awed,  and  recollecting  the  familiarity  with 
which  he  had  been  used  to  treat  Capponi  at  his  own 
court,  parried  the  sally  with  a  pleasantry,  which  allowed 
both  parties  a  moment  to  recover  self-possession ;  but  the 
deputies  withdrew  indignant,  and  left  him  to  meditate 
revenge  for  the  insolent  honesty  of  their  colleague.* 

He  resolved  to  massacre  the  inhabitants,  as  he  had 
massacred  those  of  Fivizzano,  and  then  to  burn  the  city. 
Secret  preparations  were  immediately  begun ;  but  one  of 
bis  council  informed  Capponi  of  the  terrible  design. 
Meanwhile,  a  rumour  of  it  got  abroad,  terror  was  depicted 
in  every  countenance,  and  even  the  French  in  their 
quarters,  perceiving  a  sudden  change,  began  to  fear  for 
themselves.    The  people  looked  on  them  with  distrust, 

*  The  Florentines  are  proud  of  this  brave  citizen,  and  with  good 
reason.    Macchiavelli  celebrates  him  in  an  epigram : 

"  Lo  strepito  dell'  armi,  e  de'  cavalli 
Non  pote  far,  che  non  fosse  sentita 
La  voce  d'un  capon  fra  cento  GalH." 
u  In  spite  of  the  noise  of  cavalry  and  swords,  a  capon  made  his  voice 
heard  among  a  hundred  cocks."  (Commentarj  de*  Fatti  Civili  occorsi 
nella  Citta  di  Firenze,  &c,  dal  Senatore  Filippo  de*  Nerli,  lib.  iv.) 
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the  magistrates  shut  themselves  up  in  close  deliberation, 
the  Monks  betook  themselves  to  fastings  and  to  litanies. 

The  Signory  determined  to  request  the  help  of  Savo- 
narola in  that  emergency ;  and  some  of  them  went  to  S. 
Marco,  told  him  of  the  impending  massacre,  and  entreated 
him  to  try  his  influence  with  the  King.  Concealing 
from  the  fraternity  the  full  danger  of  their  situation,  he 
went  to  them  at  table,  where  they  were  assembled  at 
the  moment,  and  briefly  said:  "I  am  afraid  there  will 
be  some  great  calamity  to-day  in  our  city, — pray  until  I 
come  back:  I  am  going  to  the  King."  They  fell  on 
their  knees  instantly,  and  he  set  out  for  the  palace  of  the 
Medici,  where  Charles  lodged,  accompanied  only  by  Tom- 
maso  Busini,  one  of  his  companions  on  the  recent  em- 
bassy. The  sentinels  had  received  orders  not  to  allow 
any  one  to  enter,  and  he  turned  away  disconsolate.  But 
after  returning  a  few  paces  he  stopped  short,  and  said  to 
his  companion,  "  At  any  rate,  I  must  go  in  and  speak  to 
the  King."  On  the  second  application  he  was  admitted, 
to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  seen  him  turned  back  at 
first;  and,  passing  alone  the  first,  second,  and  third 
guards,  made  his  way  without  ceremony  into  the  royal 
presence.  On  seeing  him  enter  the  room,  the  King  rose 
from  his  chair  very  graciously,  to  pay  him  the  respect 
which  French  Monarch  s  usually  rendered  to  ecclesi- 
astics, and  the  undaunted  Friar  stood  erect  before  him,  pre- 
senting a  small  crucifix  which  he  always  carried  with  him. 

"This,"  said  he  abruptly,  but  with  great  solemnity, 
"  this  is  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth."  The  King 
bowed.  "  Do  not  honour  me,  honour  Him  who  is  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  makes  the  world  tremble, 
and  gives  victory  to  Princes  according  to  his  will,  in 
righteousness.  He  punishes  and  ruins  wicked  and  unjust 
Kings  ;  and  will  bring  thee  to  ruin,  with  all  thy  army,  if 
thou  dost  not  desist  from  such  a  cruel  deed,  and  lay  aside 
the  design  which  thou  hast  formed  against  this  city ;  or 
thou  wilt  find  that  the  many  friends  and  servants  of  God 
that  are  in  it,  and  those  many  innocent  souls  which  day 
and  night  praise  His  Majesty,  will  all  cry  to  Him  against 
thee,  and  will  confound  and  ruin  all  thy  army.  Dost 
thou  not  know  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the  Lord,  to 
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give  the  victory  with  many  or  with  few  ?  Dost  thou  not 
remember  what  He  did  to  Sennacherib,  the  haughty 
King  of  the  Assyrians  ?  Remember  that  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  all  the  people,  when  joined  in  prayer,  conquered  their 
enemies.  So  shalt  thou  be  conquered,  if  thou  proudly 
desirest  that  which  is  not  thine.  It  is  enough  to  have 
their  hearts.  Leave,  then,  the  atrocious  and  wicked  deed 
that  thou  hast  designed  against  this  unoffending  and 
most  faithful  people." 

He  paused.  The  King  was  silenced.  The  courtiers 
were  overawed. 

Then,  with  a  firm  but  softened  voice,  he  pronounced 
one  sentence  more :  "  Know,  sacred  Majesty,  that  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  thou  shouldest  quit  this  city  with- 
out making  any  other  change,  or  else  thou,  with  thy 
army,  must  leave  thy  life  here."  The  royal  answer  was 
brief,  but  mild.  Savonarola  immediately  withdrew,  and 
wondered  at  himself  as  he  thought  over  what  he  had 
spoken,  while  the  King  and  those  around  him  looked  at 
one  another  in  mute  astonishment.  Conscience  awoke, 
and  the  murderous  purpose  was  not  executed. 

On  the  next  day,  the  26th  of  the  month,  Charles  came 
to  easier  terms  with  the  republic,  which  were  ratified  in 
the  cathedral  with  great  solemnity,  and  every  one 
thought  that  he  would  have  left  the  place  forthwith. 
But  that  day  passed,  and  some  part  of  the  next,  without 
any  sign  of  departure.  The  people  were  wearied  with 
the  presence  of  soldiers,  who  grew  every  hour  more  licen- 
tious and  overbearing.  The  civilians  and  the  military 
were  beginning  to  disagree  openly ;  and  it  was  with  rea- 
son apprehended  that  the  petty  quarrels  which  arose  all 
over  the  city  would  lead  to  some  disastrous  outbreak,  fatal 
to  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

Again  the  magistrates  applied  to  their  friend  Savonarola, 
lightly  Judging  that  a  more  suitable  person  to  represent 
their  wishes  to  the  terrible  visiter  could  not  be  found; 
and  he,  having  immediately  obtained  another  audience, 
represented  the  actual  state  of  feeling  between  his  soldiers 
and  the  population,  and  the  uneasiness  of  the  people  on 
account  of  his  long  continuance  among  them,  while  they 
could  no  longer  endure  to  be  kept  in  such  a  state  of  sus- 
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pense.  He  told  him  that  his  time  was  trifled  away  to  no 
purpose ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  he  persisted  in  that  delay, 
he  must  he  content  to  hear  other  counsel  more  wholesome, 
hut  more  severe.  God  had  called  the  King  into  Italy  to 
perform  the  great  work  of  renovating  the  Church,  as  he 
had  already  stated  to  him,  and  had  predicted  four  years 
hefore.  Perhaps,  however,  he  thought  that  God  would 
not  fulfil  that  purpose  hy  such  instruments,  and  if  so, 
well :  He  would  be  at  no  loss  for  instruments,  hut  would 
choose  others  to  complete  the  work.  This  advice  was 
powerfully  seconded  hy  D'Aubigny,  an  officer  in  his  ser- 
vice, said  to  he  of  Scottish  origin,  and  just  arrived  in 
great  haste  from  Romagna,  to  urge  his  royal  master  to 
lose  no  more  time,  hut  press  onward  for  Naples. 

The  King  yielded  again;  and  on  the  28th,  having 
spent  eleven  days  at  Florence,  under  a  character  so 
doubtful  that  the  citizens  knew  not  whether  to  regard 
him  as  guest  or  invader,  he  marched  off  in  the  direction 
of  Siena,  to  their  inexpressible  delight. 

When  the  Gallic  Sovereign  entered  Florence  mounted 
on  his  charger,  with  lance  in  rest,  as  if  he  were  already 
conqueror, — when  the  gate  was  unhung  and  laid  on  the 
ground  "for  greater  respect," — when  the  Signory  fol- 
lowed, with  a  company  of  their  fellow-citizens  dressed  in 
the  French  fashion, — when  the  most  noble  youths  of  the 
republic  supported  a  silken  canopy  over  his  head, — when 
"  all  the  clergy  walked  in  joyous  procession,  chanting 
the  praises  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  with  this  brilliant, 
festive  train,  he  went  to  the  cathedral  to  adore  the  Ma- 
jesty of  God,  and  was  thence  conducted  to  the  palace  of 
Piero  de*  Medici,  that  his  own  servants  had  marked  for 
his  occupation,' ' — when  all  this  told  him  the  fears  of  the 
Florentines,  he  must  have  expected  to  take  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city.  And  but  for  the  sternly  sublime 
faithfulness  of  Savonarola,  and  the  boldness  of  Capponi,  it 
seems  that  he  would  have  done  so. 

POPE  ALEXANDER  VI. 

The  French  have  resumed  their  march  to  Naples,  by 
way  of  Rome,  and  thither  we  must  follow  them. 
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The  Spaniard,  Boderigo  Borgia,  under  the  new  name  of 
Alexander, had  ascended  the  Pontifical  throne,  August  20th, 
1492.  He  was  crowned  with  great  pomp.  The  ambas- 
aadora  of  all  Christendom  came  to  proffer  their  ol>edience, 
and  bis  first  acts  gave  some  promise  of  justice  and  moral- 
ity. It  was  observed  that  he  appointed  visiters  of  prisons, 
as  if  he  meant  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  their  occupants, 
always  an  important  class,  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the 
Roman  population, — the  best  being  immured  because  they 
are  the  best,  and  the  worst  because  they  are  the  worst. 
And  he  did  many  other  good  things ;  but  his  goodness 
was  evanescent  as  the  morning  dew. 

"  There  is  no  writer, — not  even  the  sacred  annalists, —  " 
says  Muratori,  "  who  does  not  regard  with  detestation  and 
sorrow  the  assumption  to  the  Papal  throne  of  such  a  man, 
publicly  discredited  by  his  licentious  and  shameless  life, 
and  commonly  believed  to  have  employed  the  wealth  he 
had  accumulated,  together  with  promises  of  states  and 
dignities,  to  purchase  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Cardinals  of  that  day,  instead  of  choosing  the 
beat  of  their  number,  as  they  should  have  done,  elected 
the  worst.  They  were  moved  by  cupidity,  a  fault  of 
which  there  are  some  bad  examples,  and  were  involved  in 
immorality,  which  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch,  that  some 
Popes  even  went  so  far  as  to  boast  that  they  had  child- 
ren !  This  Pope  had  four :  most  notorious  to  all  Rome 
they  were,  and  their  names  are  too  well  known  to  history. 
These  children  were  John,  for  whom  he  obtained  the  duke- 
dom of  Gandia  in  Spain  ;  Ccesar,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
too  much  to  say ;  Geoffrey,  and  a  daughter  named  Lucre- 
tia,  that  was  born  to  him  of  a  famous  courtesan."  * 

This  Pope  was  strongly  addicted  to  the  formation  of 
political  alliances.  His  daughter,  Lucretia,  he  married 
to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pescaro,  and  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  in  the  Papal  palace  with  great  splendour, 
and  a  nocturnal  banquet  that  may  be  ranked  first  in 
abomination  of  all  the  orgies  of  impurity  that  the  filthi- 
est pens  ever  set  on  record.t    For  Geoffrey,  when  a  boy 

*  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  1492. 

t  If  any  reader  suspects  that  the  above  sentence  conveys  too  gross 
an  imputation,  let  him  refer  to  the  Diarium  Romanas  Urbis  in  the 
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thirteen  years  of  age,  lie  found  a  match  in  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  the  King 
of  Naples.  Caesar  he  invested  with  "  the  sacred  purple," 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  some  members  of  the 
College,  and  the  direct  opposition  of  others,  who,  bad  as 
most  of  them  were,  might  pass  for  virtuous  in  comparison 
with  that  monster  of  uncleanness.  But  Caesar  preferred 
the  profitable  alliance  of  a  Spanish  marriage ;  and  therefore 
asked  and  received  his  father's  dispensation,  quitted  the 
priesthood,  and  became  Duke  of  Valence.  Giovanni 
was  laden  with  ecclesiastical  dignities;  and,  just  before 
the  entrance  of  the  French,  this  son  was  in  Naples,  in 
quality  of  Cardinal  Legate,  giving  the  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  to  Alfonso,  his  brother's  father-in-law. 

Having  formerly  united  himself  with  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  Alexander  had  written  to  Charles,  inviting  him  to 
invade  Naples;  but  this  marriage,  and  a  change  of 
policy,  strengthened  by  fear  of  the  French  King,  when 
he  heard  that  he  was  really  coming,  made  him  try  to 
dissuade  His  Majesty  from  the  enterprise,  and  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  the  Duke  against 
France.  The  dissuasion,  however,  came  too  late ;  and  while 
Alexander  and  Lodovico  Sforza  laboured  to  keep  the 
King  beyond  the  Alps,  a  Cardinal,  one  of  the  Pope's 
most  bitter  enemies,  used  his  most  fervent  eloquence  to 
inspirit  him  for  the  enterprise,  and,  by  working  on  his 
ambition  and  vanity,  succeeded. 

CHARLES  VIII.  nST  EOME. 

After  allowing  his  troops  to  rest  in  Siena  for  a  very 
few  days,  the  King  moved  towards  Eome,  resolved  to 
humble  the  Pope,  whose  wavering  counsels  marked  him 
as  a  man  to  be  kept  in  subjection  rather  than  suffered  to 
take  a  chief  part  in  his  neighbours'  quarrels.  Leaving  a 
small  garrison,  therefore,  in  Siena,  he  went  forward. 

Every  town  sent  deputies  to  meet  him  with  keys  and 
welcomes.    The  slaughter  on  the  Florentine  borders,  and 

second  part  of  the  third  volume  of  Muratori's  great  collection  of  his- 
torical documents,  and  he  will  acknowledge  the  suspicion  to  be 
unfounded.    But  he  may  blush  for  humanity  while  he  reads. 
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the  triumphal  entry  into  Florence  itself,  decided  the 
Italians  for  prompt  submission  every  where  else,  and 
each  day  increased  the  confidence  of  the  easy  conqueror. 
No  portentous  thunder-storm,  or  volcanic  shock,  not  even 
the  rains,  usual  at  the  season,  incommoded  the  regiments. 
The  faction  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  vengeance  on  the  Pope,  placed  itself  in 
communication  with  him,  and  prepared  his  way  by  taking 
possession  of  Ostia,  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  Tiber, 
and  blockading  the  port  of  Rome.  They  harassed  the  few 
inhabitants  of  the  Campagna,  and  kept  up  alarm  in  the 
apostolic  palace. 

The  Bishops  of  Concordia  and  Treni,and  Master  Gratian, 
the  Pope's  Confessor,  came  to  meet  Charles  on  the  road, 
and  offer  the  good  offices  of  the  Holy  Father  to  mediate 
between  him  and  King  Alfonso.  The  offer  was  rejected 
without  a  moment's  hesitation ;  and  they  were  given  to 
understand  that  no  mediation  would  be  accepted,  but  that 
Charles  had  some  matters  to  settle  with  their  master  for 
himself.  However,  he  sent  in  a  Bishop  and  a  layman  to 
represent  his  wishes  to  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  ;  and  these 
were  attended  by  some  persons  whose  presence  must  have 
been  particularly  ungrateful  to  Alexander.  Whether  from 
this  cause,  or  from  some  other,  the  Pope  changed  his 
mind,  threw  them  all  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
caused  the  Duke  of  Calabria  to  bring  his  troops  into  the 
city,  and  commanded  the  Colonnesi  to  evacuate  Ostia. 

Then  his  courage  fell  again ;  he  released  the  envoys 
and  their  friends,  dismissing  them  from  Rome,  sent  a 
Cardinal  to  treat  with  Charles,  and  himself  sat  down  to 
consider  whether  he  should  stay  in  his  palace  or  flee  from 
Rome,  and  required  the  whole  college  of  Cardinals  to 
promise,  each  one  in  writing,  to  follow  him  in  the  latter 
case.  But  the  Cardinals  would  gladly  have  got  rid  of 
him ;  and  not  a  hand  could  be  moved  to  give  signature  of 
loyalty.  To  go  was  perilous ;  to  stay  was  like  waiting  to 
be  made  an  end  of;  and  so  he  fluttered  like  a  dove  when 
the  hawk  sails  over  it,  neither  able  to  fight  nor  flee. 

By  this  time  the  French  were  crossing  the  Tiber.  No 
one  endeavoured  to  prevent  them,  and  even  the  Neapo- 
litans whose  duty  it  was  to  intercept  their  march,  refused 
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to  lift  a  hand.  Virginio  Orsino,  a  strict  ally  of  the  house 
of  Aragon,  the  Captain-General  of  the  royal  army  of 
Naples,  and  the  Grand  Constable  of  the  kingdom,  all 
meekly  stood  by,  that  their  enemy  might  pass  on  without 
needing  to  strike  a  single  blow. 

Now  Civita  Vecchia,  Corneto,  and  almost  all  the 
Eoman  territory,  was  at  the  devotion  of  the  French. 
All  the  Eoman  people,  ready  to  rebel  against  their 
master,  clamoured  for  a  concordat  with  the  King  of 
France.  Alexander  could  only  recollect  that  he  had  first 
invited  him  to  come  to  Italy  and  conquer  Naples,  then 
changed  his  mind  and  begged  him  not  to  come,  and  by 
authority,  advice,  and  arms,  done  everything  possible  to 
prevent  his  coming.  But  here  he  was ;  and  the  Cardinal 
of  San  Piero  in  Vincola,  the  most  active  promoter  of  this 
invasion,  and  many  other  Cardinals,  his  enemies,  were 
with  the  King,  giving  him  the  full  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence. Of  their  enmity  to  himself  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  and  as  for  the  King,  his  valour  was  taken  for 
granted,  and  there  was  reason  sufficient  to  apprehend  that 
several  of  the  most  active  Cardinals  had  already  prayed 
him  to  call  a  Council,  depose  the  wicked  Pope,  and  reform 
the  Church. 

Charles  could  never  profit  by  an  opportunity.  Of  all  his 
advantages  he  had  not  yet  made  the  least  use.  He  had 
no  plan  of  operations.  He  did  not  even  understand  the 
conditions  of  his  treaties  with  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena. 
He  was  led,  indeed,  as  with  a  bridle,  into  Italy,  and 
was  likely  to  be  led  out  again  in  the  same  manner.  His 
messengers  were  instructed  to  propose  terms  of  such  trifling 
moment  as  might  seem  incredible,  in  order  to  assure  the 
Pope  that  the  Most  Christian  King  did  not  wish  to  meddle 
with  his  affairs;  and  that, although  he  could  easily  enter  into 
the  city  as  conqueror,  his  only  desire  was  to  get  within  the 
walls,  and  then  show  reverence  to  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
after  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  and  tighten  the  bonds 
of  most  sincere  benevolence  and  unity.  His  only  prayer 
was,  that  His  Holiness  would  spontaneously  invite  him  to 
come  in ;  in  which  case,  he  would  faithfully  promise  to  go 
out  again  peaceably.  He  only  wished  to  get  on  to  Naples, 
which  kingdom  he  meant  to  make  his  own. 
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'  It  did  seem  strangely  hazardous  for  the  Pope  to  admit 
a  French  army  into  Rome,  trusting  its  leader  to  with- 
draw in  peace,  instead  of  making  some  large  demands  and 
perhaps  plucking  the  tiara  from  his  head.  But  he  know 
not  what  else  to  do.  Alexander  feared  Charles,  Charles 
was  afraid  of  Alexander,  and  neither  of  them  knew  that 
the  other  would  he  afraid  to  fight  him.  Therefore 
Alexander  dismissed  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  his  men, 
and  admitted  the  French  King. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1494,  Duke  Ferdinand  left 
Borne  by  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  His  Majesty 
entered  at  the  same  moment  by  the  gate  of  St.  Mary,  in 
full  armour,  and  followed  by  his  army,  just  as  he  had 
entered  Florence.  The  Pope,  "  full  of  incredible  fear  and 
anxiety,"  had  already  taken  shelter  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  accompanied  by  no  more  than  two  Cardinals. 
The  majority  of  his  venerable  brethren  gave  welcome  to 
the  Frenchman,  and  entreated  him  to  remove  from  that 
see  a  Pontiff  laden  with  vices,  so  many  and  so  great,  and 
held  in  abomination  by  all  the  world.  They  urged  him 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  another,  and  gain  for  him- 
self as  great  glory  by  delivering  the  Church  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  wicked  Pope,  as  his  forefathers,  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  had  gained  by  delivering  holy  Pontiff's  from 
their  persecutors  and  oppressors.  They  intimated  that 
such  a  measure  was  no  less  necessary  for  his  safety  than 
for  his  honour,  because  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
promises  of  Alexander,  a  man  by  nature  overflowing  with 
fraud,  insatiable  in  greediness,  and  incapable  of  shame. 

Meanwhile  the  Pope  held  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and 
the  King  brought  out  the  artillery  from  the  palace  of  St. 
Mark,  where  he  lodged,  and  planted  it  opposite  the 
castle. 

But  the  Pontiff  dispelled  the  terrors  of  his  visiter,  and 
obtained  respite  from  his  own,  by  bribing  certain  French- 
men to  give  pacific  counsels  to  their  Sovereign.  A  treaty 
of  perpetual  friendship '  and  confederacy  was  therefore 
quickly  made.  Certain  fortresses  were  to  be  delivered  to 
the  King  for  the  occupation  of  his  troops  until  they  had 
conquered  Naples ;  the  Apostolic  authority  invested  him 
with  the  monarchy  of  that  kingdom.    The  captive  Zizim, 
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brother  of  Mohammed  II.,  was  transferred  to  his  custody, 
giving  France  the  advantage  of  this  hostage  in  relation 
to  Turkey,  instead  of  Rome.  The  Cardinal  of  Valence, 
too,  with  name  of  Apostolic  Legate,  but  in  reality  as 
hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  father's  promises,  was 
placed  near  the  King's  person  for  three  months,  or,  as 
Jovius  says,  four. 

After  the  signature  of  this  treaty  Alexander  ventured 
to  emerge  from  the  strong  walls  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
return  to  the  Vatican,  where  he  met  the  French  King  in 
the  garden,  and  gave  him  an  embrace.  Then,  with  the 
pomp  customary  on  the  reception  of  great  Kings,  he 
received  him  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter.  According 
to  established  custom,  His  Majesty  kissed  the  Apostolic 
foot,  and  from  the  foot  his  royal  lips  were  suffered  to 
impress  the  token  of  love  on  Alexander's  face, — a  face 
that  had  never  blushed.  Next  day  King  Charles  attended 
at  a  mass,  performed  by  the  Pope  himself,  to  whom  he 
held  the  basin  while  he  washed  his  hands.  By  this  time 
the  Roman  people  ceased  to  fear  that  the  city  would  be 
sacked,  the  soldiers  were  coaxed  into  good  behaviour,  and, 
after  enjoying  costly  hospitality  for  about  a  month,  the 
King  proceeded  on  his  march  towards  the  south.* 

CHARLES  Tin.  IK  NAPLES. 

Everything  appeared  to  conspire  in  favour  of  Charles, 
and  to  portend  the  overthrow  of  Naples.  The  Kings  of 
Naples  had  long  been  held  in  abomination  by  their  sub- 
jects, and  by  their  neighbours  too.  Alfonso,  when  Duke 
of  Calabria,  in  the  time  of  his  father  Ferdinand,  had 
brought  upon  himself  universal  abhorrence  by  a  life  of 
licentiousness  and  brutality.  He  had  dishonoured  the 
highest  families,  and,  under  the  privilege  of  royalty, 
outraged  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  husband,  the 
father,  and  the  man.  His  vices  were  too  bad  to  be 
named.  When  the  old  King  Ferdinand  had  been  waging 
most  cruel  war  with  his  Barons,  and,  under  pretence  of 
making  an  agreement  of  peace,  summoned  them,  one  by 

*  Guicciardini,  ut  supra,   Afuratori,  an.  1495.   Sanuto,  de  Bello 
Gallico. 
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one,  to  his  presence,  and  had  them  carried  into  a  secret 
chamber  of  the  palace,  and  there  murdered,  Alfonso  was 
known  to  be  consenting  to  the  crime.  And  in  the  course 
of  his  own  reign  he  had  not  gained  a  better  name. 

When  he  heard  that  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Home,  and  was  seeking  for  some  strong 
place  where  he  might  establish  himself,  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  French  army,  and  when  he  found  that  the 
Neapolitans  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  his  downfal, 
he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  the  Duke, 
whom  he  supposed  likely  to  command  their  loyalty.  The 
Pope,  too,  is  said  to  have  advised  him  to  renounce  the 
kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  February  4th,  1495,  in  the 
public  Piazza  of  Naples,  before  a  great  assembly  of  the 
people,  he  laid  aside  his  crown  and  sceptre  in  favour  of 
his  eldest  son,  Ferdinand ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  fulfilled 
the  ceremony  than  he  went  on  board  a  galley,  and  sailed 
away,  whither  none  could  tell.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  he  had  gone  to  Mazara,  in  Sicily,  where  he  entered 
a  monastery,  called  himself  a  penitent,  and  died  before 
the  year  was  out. 

Charles  advanced  without  any  contradiction.  The 
weather  was  unusually  fine,  and  wherever  he  came  the 
people  welcomed  him.  His  only  mischance  was  that  of 
losing  the  Cardinal,  the  son  of  Alexander,  who  escaped 
one  night  from  Velletri  over  the  city-wall ;  and  whither 
he  went,  as  Sanuto  says,  "no  one  knows,  even  to  this 
day."  But  from  that  moment  Charles  might  know  that, 
the  Pope's  hostage  being  gone,  the  Pope's  friendship  and 
confederacy  were  also  at  an  end. 

The  people  of  Naples  heard  of  the  French  King's 
approach  with  indescribable  delight,  and  refused  to  admit 
Ferdinand  within  their  gates.  There  he  stood  on  the  out- 
side, weeping  and  wailing  piteously ;  but,  finding  none  to 
compassionate  his  misfortune,  collected  his  valuables,  set 
fire  to  the  fleet  and  arsenal,  that  the  French  might  not 
make  use  of  them,  burnt  down  some  stables  full  of  noble 
horses,  put  his  mother,  sisters,  and  uncle  on  board  galleys, 
embarked  with  them,  and  set  sail.  Two  or  three  castles 
held  out  for  him,  but  very  soon  surrendered;  and,  on 
February:  22d,  Charles  made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  city, 
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by  a  breach  opened  in  the  wall  for  his  reception  with  greater 
pomp ;  and  the  whole  population  surrendered  itself  to  a 
delirium  of  joy,  as  if  an  angel  had  come  to  dwell  among 
them.  But  so  easy  a  triumph  could  not  be  sure.  The 
first  hostage,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  out  of  his 
hands ;  and  the  second,  Zizim,  died  of  poison  four  days 
after  his  entrance  into  Naples.  The  poison  was  given 
him  by  order  of  the  Pope.  The  Sultan,  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  Pope,  was  free  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King 
of  the  French. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Italian  Princes 
would  be  content,  however  much  they  might  hate  the 
King  of  Naples,  to  see  so  powerful  a  Sovereign  as  that  of 
France  attach  the  south  of  Italy  to  his  dominions,  hold 
Borne  in  fear,  and  threaten  the  whole  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  without  attempting  resistance,  now  that  their 
surprise  was  over.  The  house  of  Aragon,  too,  was  sure 
to  rise  against  him  ;  and  even  Mohammed  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that,  if  established  in  Italy,  Charles  would 
next  advance  eastward,  and  probably  lead  such  a  crusade 
into  Turkey  as  Europe  had  long  threatened,  but  had 
never  been  able  to  send  forth.  And  this  common  fear 
gave  rise  to  a  league  of  all  the  powers  concerned. 

In  Venice,  towards  the  end  of  February,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Alexander  VI.,  a  Cardinal  Legate  a  latere,  four 
ambassadors  of  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  Empe- 
ror designate,  an  orator  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  two  of  Lodovico  of  Milan,  orators  from  Pisa, 
Mantua,  Ferrara,  Rimini,  and  many  others,  with  one 
from  the  Sultan,  met  together  to  consult  with  the  Doge 
and  Senate  concerning  their  common  interests.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  representatives  concluded  a  league 
against  France  for  twenty-five  years,  and,  on  Palm- 
Sunday,  1495,  this  league  of  peace  and  confederation  was 
published,  with  a  most  solemn  procession,  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  in  presence  of  all  the  orators.  In  Rome,  in 
Milan,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  the  publication  was 
repeated,  with  demonstrations  of  an  enthusiastic  determi- 
nation to  drive  the  invader  into  the  sea,  or,  at  least,  force 
him  to  recross  the  Alps.  And  if  executions,  in  those 
days,  were  comparable  with  threatenings,  there  would 
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quickly  have  been  an  end  of  Charles  VIII.  Hut  the 
Italians  understood  better  how  to  mix  poison  and  admi- 
nister it,  than  how  to  handle  weapons  of  war.  Neverthe- 
less the  King  was  terrified.  The  Neapolitans  found  the 
French  to  be  no  better  than  their  native  masters.  Charles 
permitted,  if  he  did  not  command,  cruelties  and  indigni- 
ties to  be  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  rumour 
of  the  congress  of  Venice,  of  the  league  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  even  Turkey,  added  to  open  demonstrations 
of  disgust,  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  a  very  transient 
courage,  and  compelled  him  to  perceive  that  the  time  was 
come  for  him,  also,  to  betake  himself  to  flight. 

If  the  deliberative  wisdom  of  the  leaguers  had  been 
equalled  in  execution,  they  would  have  soon  surrounded 
the  Frenchman  with  their  hosts,  and  his  army,  enervated, 
rapacious,  and  undisciplined,  would  have  been  cut  to 
pieces.  But  it  was  not  so.  Therefore  nothing  prevented 
his  timely  retreat.  "  In  the  month  of  May  the  majesty 
of  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  the  French,  of  Sicily,  and  of 
Jerusalem,  departed  from  Naples  with  his  camp,  leaving 
in  that  kingdom  many  Lords  and  Barons,  with  about  iivo 
thousand  horse  and  some  infantry,' 1  to  keep  up  a  show  of 
government.  At  the  head  of  the  remainder  he  marched 
straight  back  to  Borne,  and  entered  the  city.  The  Pope, 
now  leagued  against  him,  durst  not  show  his  face,  but 
fled  to  Viterbo.  Charles  made  himself  and  his  troops  at 
home  for  a  few  days  in  the  monumental  city.  The  terror 
of  tbe  Pope  raised  a  little  fresh  courage  in  this  wild 
invader,  who  gave  His  Holiness  chase  from  town  to  town, 
without  being  able  to  overtake  him,  burnt  some  strong 
places,  played  havoc  on  defenceless  villages,  robbed 
churches  and  palaces;  and  in  that  style,  untouched  by 
the  league,  yet  every  moment  fearing  vengeance,  made 
his  way  homewards  by  the  same  road,  and  the  Floren- 
tines heard  with  alarm  that  he  was  coming  towards  their 
city  again.  Not  venturing  to  hope  that  he  would  now 
show  them  the  favour  denied  to  Borne,  Naples,  and  every 
other  place  entered  since  his  first  visit,  they  were  almost 
paralysed  with  dread.* 

Amidst  their  consternation,  the  citizens  had  recourse  to 
•  Sanuto,  de  Bello  Oallico.    Muratori,  a.d.  1495. 
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their  former  deliverer,  and  prayed  him,  once  more,  to* 
arrest  the  torrent  that  threatened  to  sweep  away  the 
state.  Their  entreaties  were  earnest,  and  he  could  not 
possibly  refuse  to  try  his  hest. 

Attended  by  Bartolomeo  Eidolfi,  a  member  of  the  Sig- 
nory,  with  Antonio  Olanda  and  Tommaso  Busini,  two  of 
his  own  fraternity,  be  set  out  again  to  meet  the  King,  a 
second  time  on  march  towards  Florence.  The  army  was 
resting  at  Poggibonsi,  a  small  town  of  the  Florentine 
dominion,  when  the  party  reached  the  place,  and  Savona- 
rola obtained  an  audience  without  any  difficulty.  As  he 
entered  the  King's  apartment  His  Majesty  rose,  advanced 
respectfully  to  meet  him,  and  entered  into  a  conversation 
that  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  Soon  afterwards  he  met  the 
King  in  the  church,  and  there  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  restore  Pisa  to  the  republic ;  hut  that  promise  was 
more  than  Charles  had  any  right  to  make,  or  any  power 
to  fulfil. 

Charmed  with  the  conversation  of  the  man  whom  he 
believed  to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  have  actually 
foretold  his  own  coming  into  Italy,  and  to  have  power  to 
influence  his  future  course,  by  communication  with  God 
Himself,  he  did  not  conceal  a  feeling  of  reverential 
attachment,  but  invited  him  to  join  his  train,  and  go  on 
to  Pisa.  Savonarola,  as  Superior  of  St.  Mark,  prayed  to 
he  excused,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  community, 
with  a  final  assurance  that  the  King  would  not  pass 
through  Florence  again.  He  consented,  however,  to  fol- 
low the  army  so  far  as  Castel  Fiorentino. 

There  he  saw  the  King  for  the  last  time,  and 
there  he  found  it  necessary  to  resume,  in  some  degree, 
the  severity  which  had  been  so  effectual  in  Florence.  He 
demanded,  firmly,  an  assurance  that  he  would  not 
again  pass  through  Florence,  and  this  assurance  he 
obtained.  Then  he  demanded  the  restoration  of  Pisa 
to  the  Florentines ;  but  the  King  hesitated.  He  urged 
the  demand,  added  threatenings  to  the  prayer,  reminded 
Charles  that,  in  Florence,  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  the 
Gospels,  and  sworn,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he 
would  restore  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Pisans,  and  had 
just  now  repeated  the  promise  in  Poggibonsi.  But  in  the 
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church  of  this  latter  place,  Charles  had  equivocated,  and.  on 
being  pressed,  retracted  the  promise  made  on  oath.  Having 
that,  before  making  it,  he  had  hound  himself  to  the  con- 
trary by  his  promise  of  liberty  to  the  Pisans.  Yet  he 
constantly  gave  the  Florentine  orators  hopes  of  restitu- 
tion ;  for  he  was  unwilling  to  provoke  them,  knowing  that 
Florence  had  now  a  very  strong  garrison,  and  being  in 
haste  to  get  out  of  Italy. 

Savonarola  then  pronounced  severe  denunciations,  tell- 
ing the  King  that  if  he  did  not  keep  his  vows  to  the 
Florentines,  and  treat  them  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion and  kindness,  God  would  punish  him  severely. 
They  say  that  he  threatened  him  with  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  a  child,  three  years  of  age,  and  with  his  own 
death  also.  But  I  cannot  even  believe  Hurlamacchi  and 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  who  relate  this :  they  may  believe 
who  can.  Certain  it  is  that  the  child  soon  died,  and  that 
the  royal  father  was  carried  off  prematurely  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy ;  and  after  these  events  the  biographers  might 
think  it  but  proper  to  say  that  their  hero  had  predicted 
them.  It  is,  however,  credible  enough  that,  after  the 
interviews  in  Poggibonsi  and  Castel  Fiorentino,  King 
Charles  sent  the  Seigneur  d'Argenton  to  Florence  to 
consult  Savonarola  concerning  his  future  destinies.* 

POLITICAL  DEBATES. 

When  Florence  was  first  relieved  from  the  terror  of  the 
French  army,  by  its  march  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and 
freed  from  the  influence  of  the  Medici  in  the  counsels 
and  administration  of  the  Government,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  provide,  if  possible, 
for  the  future  direction  of  public  affairs.  Everything 
had  been  thrown  into  confusion  within  the  city.  The 
territory  was  diminished,  not  only  by  the  occupation,  and 
probably  the  ultimate  loss,  of  two  small  towns,  but  by 
the  separation  of  the  important  city  of  Pisa,  which  the 
invader  of  Italy  had  taken  on  himself  to  declare  inde- 
pendent.   Within  one  short  month  all  their  foreign  and 

*  Bassanti,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  13—16. 
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domestic  relations  had  become  so  complicated  as  hardly 
to  be  understood. 

In  that  emergency  a  provisional  government  was  consti- 
tuted on  the  23d  of  December,  1494,  with  freedom  allowed 
to  all  persons  to  discuss  peaceably  the  great  question  of 
government  of  a  state  according  to  their  particular  views. 
No  one  ventured  to  advocate  monarchy,  because  Florence 
was  an  old  republic,  and  especially  because  the  Medicean 
family  had  just  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  they 
had  been  making  stealthily  to  assume  an  exclusive  pos- 
session of  authority,  and  acquire  the  powers,  and  even  the 
title,  of  sovereignty.  Popular  assemblies  were  convened 
for  free  discussion,  where,  of  course,  many  wild  schemes 
were  started  and  dismissed,  leaving  the  two  systems  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy  to  compete  for  eventual  accept- 
ance. The  name  of  Guidantonio  Vespucci  distinguishes 
the  leader  of  the  democratic  section,  and  that  of  Pagol* 
Antonio  Soderini  the  other. 

Several  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties  invited 
Savonarola  to  give  them  his  opinion.  The  Priest  who 
already  swayed  the  mind — almost  the  conscience — of  all 
classes, — the  oracle  to  whom  every  one  submitted  his 
doubts  for  solution, — who  was  reputed  to  possess  more 
wisdom,  human  and  Divine,  than  any  other  living  man, 
— he  who  had  fearlessly  withstood  the  armed  majesty  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  with  an  almost  supernatural  autho- 
rity induced  him  first  to  come  with  peace  instead  of  war, 
then,  when  another  had  provoked  him  to  resolve  on  the 
extirpation  of  the  city,  had  diverted  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and  had 
finally  induced  him  to  change  his  line  of  march  in  favour 
of  Florence, — this  man  could  not  but  be  consulted  on  so 
momentous  a  question.  If  his  influence  were  then  so 
great,  that,  as  Jovius  says,  and  as  more  authentic  history 
confirms,  nothing  of  importance  was  done  without  him,* 
it  would  be  incredible  that  he  should  not  have  been 
sought  after  on  so  momentous  an  occasion.  When 
sought,  he  came,  but  not  before. 

*  Jovius  says,  "  in  public  or  in  private."   The  latter  member  of 
this  sentence  is  evidently  rhetorical.    No  one  man  could  be  consulted 
about  every  private  matter  of  importance.    That  is  impossible. 
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And  although  he  could  not  reasonably  be  1  darned  for 
consenting  to  give  advice  at  such  a  juncture,  or  even  for 
volunteering  his  advice  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  his  appearance  in 
public  assemblies  thenceforth  subjected  him  to  much 
inconvenience,  and  bitter  sorrow ;  and  perhaps  it  was  hi* 
political  publicity  that  brought  him  so  early  to  a  cruel 
death.  A  minister  of  religion  may  conscientiously  think 
himself  well  employed  when  labouring  in  the  Senate; 
but  universal  experience  teaches  that  such  a  jnwition  is 
incompatible  with  the  discharge  of  his  proper  duties. 
And  if  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  admitted  as  the  stand- 
ard of  ministerial  obligation,  the  ardent  politician  in 
holy  orders  should  be  admonished  either  to  subdue  his 
political  ardour  by  the  more  sacred  fire  of  spiritual  zeal, 
or  disrobe  himself  at  once,  and  confess  that  if  ever  he  did 
receive  from  Christ  a  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  feed  the  flock  of  God,  that  commission  has  l>een 
practically  relinquished.  Our  preacher  unconsciously 
descended  from  his  proper  station.  Yielding  to  an  appa- 
rently urgent  call  of  duty,  he  appeared  in  those  assem- 
blies, gave  himself  to  study  the  science  of  government, 
ransacked  volumes  long  neglected  in  the  dust,  consulted 
philosophers  as  well  as  theologians,  and  even  pronounced 
from  the  pulpit  disquisitions  on  the  best  method  of 
governing  a  state. 

These  pages  shall  not  be  filled  with  sentences  from  his 
discourses  on  this  subject,  or  from  a  small  book  which  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  states.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  he  pro- 
nounced pure  democracy  the  best,  leaving  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
King,  and  the  people,  being  all  good  Christians,  to  govern 
themselves.  Yet,  as  so  fair  an  ideal  could  not  just  then 
be  realised,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  some  approxima- 
tion to  a  system  which  he  imagined  to  be  ordained  of 
God ;  and  exhorted  all  to  exercise  forbearance,  to  love  one 
another,  not  to  insist  pertinaciously  on  their  private 
views,  but  to  promote,  above  all  things,  the  public 
welfare.  Could  he  have  lived  for  ever,  to  keep  his  loving 
democrats  in  good  humour,  well;  but  that  would  have 
been  a  monarchy  most  absolute. 
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pe  ctjliaeitie  s  of  doctbinj5. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1495, 
the  French  army  was  in  possession  of  Rome;  and  that 
after  staying  there  for  about  a  month,  to  the  annoyance  and 
terror  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
readiness  to  provoke  distant  enemies,  made  a  sorry  Captain, 
King  Charles  marched  on  to  Naples,  which  capital  he 
entered  with  sovereign  pomp.  We  then  saw  hiiq  retreat- 
ing towards  France,  where  we  leave  him  for  the  present. 

In  Florence  the  political  discussions  were  carried  on 
with  great  animation,  and,  when  Lent  came,  imparted  a 
new  character  to  the  ceremonies  of  that  season.  Savona- 
rola occupied  the  cathedral  pulpit  with  greater  effect  than 
ever,  because  invested  with  new  honours,  and  seeming  to 
be  divinely  empowered  to  pronounce  decisively  on  every 
public  question.  These  discourses  abound  in  matters  of 
historical  interest,  and  in  no  others  can  we  find  a  more 
perfect  display  of  his  character  as  a  preacher.  They 
shall  therefore  be  reviewed  with  care,  that  we  may  see 
how  he  discharged  the  function  which  gave  him  so  great 
celebrity. 

As  for  the  doctrine,  it  was  essentially  Romish;  but 
the  general  tenor  of  his  preaching  indicated  an  intense 
desire  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  that  then 
was,  in  morals  and  in  discipline.  Many  passages, 
although  his  apologists  have  endeavoured  to  rescue 
them  from  the  imputation  of  what  they  call  heresy,  do 
undeniably  contain  germs  of  evangelical  truth.  Their 
extensive  publication  must  have  awakened  much  inquiry ; 
and  although  quite  insufficient  to  justify  the  avidity 
with  which  some  have  caught  at  the  name  of  Savonarola, 
and  enrolled  it  with  those  of  evangelical  reformers, 
they  drew  down  angry  censure  from  the  clergy  of  that 
age ;  and,  not  forgotten  either  by  the  friends  or  foes 
of  Rome,  were,  with  other  sermons  and  writings,  made 
the  ground  of  a  formal  accusation  to  Paul  IV.  in  the  year 
1556,  sixty-one  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  course  now 
before  us,  as  erroneous  and  offensive.  Fra  Tommaso 
Neri,  a  Florentine,  and  also  a  Dominican,  was  commanded 
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by  his  General  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  martyred 
brother,  and  he  executed  the  task  with  consideraMo 
ability.  The  alleged  objections  are  enumerated  in  a  loot- 
note  on  this  page.*  But  some  doctrinal  statements,  in 
clear  contradiction  to  certain  Popish  errors,  must  be 
recorded  here,  and  chiefly  in  his  own  words. 

1.  As  to  holy  Scripture. 

"  The  holy  Scriptures  have  this  principal  intention : 
To  lead  men  into  faith,  and  into  the  love  of  God  above  all 
things ;  and  by  this  means  to  cleanse  them  from  every 
other  affection,  and,  when  they  are  so  cleansed,  to  bring 
them  to  eternal  life."  f 

As  holy  men  desire  to  be  in  heaven  with  Christ,  where 
is  the  treasure  of  all  treasures,  so  "  the  holy  Scriptures 
are  here  to  the  righteous  as  a  treasure,  while  they  con- 
tinue in  the  present  life.    These  are  our  treasure  here.'1  J 

*  The  charges  were,  1.  That  he  had  denied  merits  and  the  virtue  ot 
saints ;  2.  Made  "  scandalous  disclosures  "  of  the  sins  of  the  clergy ;  3. 
Taught  that  the  Pope  comes  not  from  Christ,  but  is  ordained  by  the 
Bishops  ;  4.  That  die  true  church  of  Christ  is  spiritual,  and  consists 
of  good  people  only;  5.  And  that  the  Pope  cannot  release  a  Friar 
from  his  vows ;  6.  Warned  the  Friars  against  the  danger  to  their  souls 
of  going  to  Rome ;  1.  Spoken  against  organs,  and  other  things  of  the 
same  kind ;  8.  And  against  crosses  of  gold  and  silver ;  9.  Affirmed 
that  he  was  inspired ;  10.  Said  that  there  were,  and  would  be,  unholy 
Popes;  11.  Hinted  that  Alexander  VI.  was  a  bad  man  ;  12.  And  that 
the  Pope  would  be  again  removed  from  Rome;  13.  Predicted  down- 
fal  of  clergy;  14.  And  revolt  of  the  people  against  the  clergy ;  15. 
With  the  humiliation  of  the  priestly  order ;  16.  The  destruction  of 
Priests  and  Prelates  by  war  and  pestilence ;  17.  And  a  famine  of  the 
word  of  God,  with  a  revolt  of  the  laity  against  the  clergy  ;  1 8.  That 
he  made  the  light  of  faith  superior  to  the  church  ;  19.  "  Set  himself 
above  the  Fathers ; "  20.  Preached  resistance  to  the  Pope  and  Pre- 
lates; 21.  Contrasted  himself  with  the  Prelates,  to  their  discredit, 
and  predicted  that  divisions  would  come  after  his  death;  22.  And 
wrote  an  absurd  "  Compendium  of  Revelations."  They  said,  in  con- 
clusion, that,  for  the  errors,  offensive  words,  and  vanities  that  were 
contained  in  his  books,  and  especially  because  they  were  read  by 
simple  people,  they  ought  to  be  prohibited.  (Apologia  del  Rever. 
Padre  Fra  Tommaso  Neri  FiorentinodelT  Ordine  de'  Frati  Predicated, 
in  Difesa  della  Dottrina  del  R.  P.  F.  Girolamo  Savonarola  da  Ferrara, 
&c. — For  the  use  of  this  very  rare  volume  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  NoeL) 

f  Tuesday  after  1st  Sunday  in  Lent. 

t  Same. 
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After  having  explained  the  word  "  Jordan"  to  signify 
river  of  judgment,  he  says  :  "  Go  to  the  fords  of  Jordan, 
that  is  to  say,  go  to  the  river  of  the  Scriptures,  where  you 
will  find  the  light  of  faith,  and  be  yourselves  converted, 
that  you  may  convert  others."  * 

"  The  land  had  rest  for  forty  years,  during  the  reign  of 
Joshua ;  that  is,  when  the  duplicity  of  so  many  perverse 
men  is  brought  to  an  end,  the  doctrine  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists shall  be  observed,  and  the  ten  Commandments 
shall  be  kept,  as  four,  ten  times  told,  are  forty."  t 

His  practice  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  language, 
for  not  retailing  legends,  nor  frequently  quoting  Fathers ; 
he  never  appeals  to  the  Fathers,  nor  to  any  ecclesiastical 
authority  for  support,  using  the  Bible  as  his  one  book, 
and  justifying  himself  by  scriptural  precedent  alone. 
"  Those  Pharisees,"  says  he,  "  when  they  had  taken  the 
Apostles,  assembled  a  council,  to  determine  what  they 
should  do  with  them ;  and  asked  them,  In  qua  virtute 
hoc  signa  f otitis  ?  '  In  what  manner,  or  by  what  virtue, 
do  ye  these  things  ?'  The  Apostles  must  needs  answer ; 
and  they  reply,  In  nomine  Jesu  hacfacimus :  '  All  that 
we  do  comes  from  the  virtue  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  whose 
disciples  we  are.'  So  these  lukewarm  say  of  us,  '  What 
new  doctrine  is  this  of  his  ?  He  has  the  devil  on  him.' 
And  they  have  assembled  their  council  secretly,  and  say, 
*  What  shall  we  do  to  put  him  down  ? '  But  we  must  answer 
as  Peter  did :  '  All  that  we  say  is  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  I 
have  preached  to  you  the  holt  Sculpture,  which  is  full 
of  the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  but  you  take  offence 
at  this,  because  of  your  sins :  as  those  Jews  did  who 
reprobated  Christ,  that  stone  in  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple. JPetra  autem  erat  Christus,  et  hcec  facta  est  caput 
anguli :  But  the  rock  was  Christ,  and  this  is  become  the 
Lead-stone  of  the  corner.'  "  J 

Savonarola  spoke  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  traditionary 
and  authorised  interpretations.  He  taught  the  people  to 
read  and  judge  for  themselves ;  and,  in  order  to  judge 
well,  to  seek  wisdom  from  the  Father  of  lights.  Hear 
the  commencement  of  one  of  those  sermons : — "  In  all 

*  Monday  after  4th  Sunday.  +  Same. 

t  Thursday  after  5th  Sunday. 
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sciences  that  man  would  learn,  dearly  beloved  in  Christ 
Jeans,  it  behoves  him  to  ascertain  at  first  what  is  the 
subject ;  that  is  to  say,  the  matter  of  the  science.  Then 
he  must  know  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  learned. 
In  sacred  theology,  that  is  to  say,  in  sacred  Scripture, 
you  must  know  its  subject,  for  it  treats  of  supernatural 
tilings,  for  the  understanding  of  which  the  natural  light 
and  intellect  of  man  is  utterly  insufficient ;  and  therefore 
the  manner  of  learning  them  cannot  be  by  the  light  of 
nature  only ;  but  another  manner,  another  way,  is  neces- 
sary. This,  then,  must  be  the  light  of  grace, — that  light 
which  shows  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  Scripture.  And 
this  light  and  this  grace  are  needed,  not  only  by  him 
who  knows  and  teaches,  but  also  by  him  who  learns.  The 
master  and  the  disciple,  therefore,  must  be  equally  en- 
lightened by  his  grace ;  and  then  the  teaching  and  the 
learning  will  be  well  performed.  In  order  to  this  effect, 
that  a  man  may  attain  to  this  grace  and  light,  he  must 
seek  one  and  the  other  with  much  prayer,  and  thence 
derive  both  the  principles  and  the  conclusions  of  this 
supernatural  science."  * 

Well  said !  Preacher  and  hearers  are  to  sit  humbly  at 
the  feet  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  leave  nothing  more 
for  the  vaunted  Mother  and  Mistress  of  the  universal 
Church  to  do  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  communication, 
than  to  descend  from  her  throne,  so  long  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  learn  simplicity  from  Christ. 

2.  Am  to  experimental  religion. 

Savonarola  might  be  an  enthusiast,  but  he  was  not  a 
mystic.  The  style  of  his  disquisitions  is,  indeed,  scholas- 
tic ;  and  fanciful  speculations  often  remind  the  reader  of 
mysticism ;  but  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  whole  is 
obviously  practical.  After  some  discourse  about  the  soul, 
given  in  the  puerile  fashion  of  his  age,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  Man,  when  in  the  grace  of  God,  has  three  beings : 
one  sensitive,  and  this  is  called  the  animal  being ;  another, 
which  we  call  rational,  is  ever  speculating  within  the 
man,  guided  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  conversant  with 
human  things;  the  other  is  the  spiritual  being,  ever 
*  Tuesday  after  1st  Sunday. 
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tending  towards  things  above  nature,  and  divine.  And 
each  of  these  beings  forms  within  the  man  diverse  fancies 
agreeable  to  its  own  properties.  And  all  these  are  in  him 
as  three  armies,  that  always  would  be  rushing  into  com- 
bat :  so  that  ito  would  seem  as  if  in  one  man  were  compre- 
hended three,  different  in  will  and  imagination.  Some- 
times the  army  of  the  natural  man  overpowers  those  of 
the  rational  and  of  the  spiritual,  and  almost  extinguishes 
the  light  of  reason  and  grace,  filling  the  mind  with  strong 
and  sensual  imaginations,  oftentimes  impure  and  brutish. 
Or  the  rational  army  will  rise  against  the  natural,  give 
battle  and  subdue  it,  routing  and  destroying  those  ima- 
ginations. Sometimes  this  same  rational  army  arrays 
itself  against  the  spiritual,  and  pours  down  thereon  a 
mighty  force  of  fantasies,  reasonings,  and  arguments 
against  the  faith.  But  if  the  man  himself  stands  firm, 
not  yielding  to  the  onset,  he  sins  not  in  the  conflict,  but 
often  gains  advantage.  There  are  times  when  the  host 
of  the  spiritual  man,  and  of  lively  faith,  takes  arms,  and 
wages  fight  against  those  other ;  and  then,  gathering 
strength  in  the  might  of  God,  discomfits  and  vanquishes 
them  both."  *  The  original  figure  in  one  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  may  be  recognised  here,  and  the  doctrine  is 
not  changed  by  amplification. 

But  we  regret  to  find,  on  the  other  side,  passages  in 
favour  of  sacramental  efficacy ;  not  so  grossly  material  as 
we  have  it  in  the  Roman  standards,  but  sufficiently  erro- 
neous to  mislead  the  unwary;  a  part  of  the  army  of 
errors  and  "fantasies"  which  were  yet  lodged  in  the 
bosom  of  that  great  man,  conflicting  with  the  vital  truths 
which  he  cherished  and  enforced  with  zeal  even  to  the 
latest  moment  of  his  life. 

3.  As  to  worship. 

He  would  have  the  worship  of  God  to  be  rendered 
"  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  without  pontifical  ceremonies  ; 
maintaining  that  "  spiritual  life  consists  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  and  not  in  outward  things  ;  nor  in  cere- 
monies, which,  on  the  contrary,  should  depend  on  that 
which  is  within." 

*  Tuesday  after  1st  Sunday. 
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"And  in  this,"  lie  says,  "the  Christian  people  are 
deceived,  and  sin;  and  most  especially  so  in  Italy,  a 
country  which  is  full  of  iniquity,  and  attends  to  nothing 
more  than  external  ceremonies,  without  any  inward 
worship,  and  therefore  God  will  give  her  up  into  the  hand* 
of  another 

He  hoped,  and  even  ventured  to  predict,  that  the 
actual  calamities  would  he  overruled  to  a  signal 
reformation  of  worship ;  and  that  his  own  ideal  of  a  pure 
church,  such  as  he  strove  to  exhihit  in  the  reformed  con- 
vents, would  be  realised.  After  speaking  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Lord  to  Gideon,  he  proceeds  thus:  "O 
Florence  !  if  I  were  to  speak  to  thee  in  this  manner,  thou 
wouldest  say  that  I  was  mad :  for  now-a-days  such  a  thing 
is  accounted  impossible,  and  they  believe  not  that  a  man 
can  speak  with  God.  But  just  tell  me,  whether  of  these 
is  the  greater,  that  Christ  should  speak  with  a  sinner,  or 
that  He  should  be  crucified  for  him  ?  Yet  men  wonder  at 
these  things,  not  because  they  are  greater,  but  because 
they  are  rare ;  and,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  'it  is  a 
greater  thing  to  have  the  smallest  grain  of  grace  than  to 
converse  with  Christ.'  And  because  these  things  are  not 
believed  so  easily,  why  do  you  not  make  your  greatest 
effort  to  apprehend  them  ?  But  stand  firm.  By  three 
hundred  they  will  deliver  every  one.  Stand  firm,  too,  for 
the  spmtucbl  war.  But  thou  mightest  say,  'Shall  we, 
then,  have  a  bodily  war?'  Dost  thou  not  know  that  I 
have  told  thee  many  times  that  all  Italy  will  be  turned 
upside  down  ?  But  God  will  give  us  so  great  authority, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  adversaries  will  begin  to  fear ;  and 
then  shall  we  arise  with  the  authority  of  God,  and  each 
one  shall  take  his  vessel,  and  break  it,  and  disclose  the 
light,  and  his  lamp  shall  shine.  The  vessels  are  these, 
our  corporeal  houses,  wherein  the  burning  lamps  are 
hidden ;  that  is,  the  ardent  love  of  Christ,  which  every 
Christian  ought  to  have  :  for  we  have  not  yet  given  our- 
selves to  that  simplicity  which  we  desire,  and  thus  we 
have  our  light  hidden  in  the  vessels.  But  when  the  time 
comes,  these  vessels  will  be  broken,  and  we  shall  begin 
to  preach,  and  say,  Istud  est  verbum  Domini  et  Gedeonis : 
»  Saturday  after  3d  Sunday. 
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'  This  is  the  word  of  God  and  of  Gideon.'  Break — break 
these  temporal  things,  that  the  burning  lamps  may  shine 
forth  \for  novo  are  we  darkened  m  these  ceremonies.  Then 
the  Bishops  will  give  everything  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
every  one  shall  be  more  simple  than  he  is  at  this  day. 
Those  men  of  Gideon  went  up  in  three  parties  about  their 
enemies  to  overcome  them ;  and  so,  throughout  the  three 
farts  of  the  world,  shall  we  then  go  to  preach  the  faith  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  convert  every  inan."  * 

4.  As  to  trust  in  Christ. 

His  language  was,  throughout  all  the  sermons  of  this 
Lent,  often  explicit,  and  sometimes  powerfully  eloquent. 
The  following  is  part  of  an  exposition  of  Job  xi.  18, 19 : 
Defossus  securus  dormies :  "  As  one  buried,  thou  shalt 
deep  secure." 

"  Go  in,  and  bury  thyself  by  contemplation  in  those 
depths  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  there  thou  shalt 
find  thy  rest.  Et  ibi  requiesces.  O,  Lord !  if  men  did 
but  know  thee,  thee  only  would  they  love,  thee  only 
would  they  seek,  and  none  beside.  Enter,  O  Christian, 
enter,  my  son,  into  those  wounds  of  Christ !  Have  Christ 
here  in  thy  heart,  and  here  take  thy  rest,  and  thou  shalt 
feel  his  sprinkled  blood.  Here,  0  Monk,  here  is  thy  cell, 
within  these  wounds.  Ibi  requiesces.  Here  thou  shalt 
find  rest:  all  the  quiet  thou  hast  is  in  the  wounds  of 
Christ.  Ibi,  dico,  quiesces.  Here,  I  repeat,  thou  shalt 
have  rest,  and  seek  not  rest  elsewhere.  Let  whatsoever 
troubles  come,  let  Italy  be  overthrown,  ibi  quiesces :  here, 
in  the  wounds  of  Christ,  thou  shalt  be  at  peace.  Ibi 
quiesces :  here  thou  shalt  be  comforted.  M  nam  erit  qui 
te  exterreat :  and  there  shall  be  nothing  for  thee  to  fear 
while  thou  art  sheltered  in  those  wounds  of  thy  Lord. 
J£t  deprecabuntur  faciem  tuam  plurim.  Be  firm,  thou 
who  wouldest  be  a  preacher,  enter  into  the  wounds  of 
Christ,  and  fear  not  any  trouble.  Many  shall  seek  for 
thee.  Thy  children,  thy  disciples  shall  seek  for  thee  to 
come  to  their  help.  But  what  shall  become  of  sinners  P 
Oculi  impiorum  deficient.  He  says  that  their  eves  shall 
fail ;  which  means  to  say  thai;  those  things  which  they 
Fourth  Sunday. 
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desire  shall  fail,  their  riches  and  their  honours.  JSt 
refitgwm  peribit  ab  eis:  all  their  refuge  shall  fail.  Et 
spe*  Ulorum  abominatio  animw :  their  hope  is  not  good, 
but  is  an  abomination  of  the  soul.  It  must  fail,  and  they 
shall  be  deceived.  You,  my  children,  rest  all  your  hope 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  will  wash  you  therein,  and 
save  you  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place :  Qui  est  bene- 
dictus  in  taenia  scsculorum :  who  is  blessed  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen."* 

Although  the  preacher  had  resided  in  Florence  but  a 
few  years,  and  was  a  Monk  besides,  he  was  altogether  a 
citizen  at  heart ;  and,  far  from  having  severed  himself 
from  the  world,  as  he  seemed  to  have  done  when  he 
wrote  his  valedictory  letter  to  his  father  from  the  Domi- 
nican monastery  in  Bologna,  he  was  a  fervid  patriot. 
The  interests  of  that  city  and  of  Italy  were  ever  present 
to  his  thoughts ;  and  on  these  he  expatiated  daily  in  his 
sermons.  In  the  following  passages  we  shall  therefore 
observe  his  manner  of  preaching. 

5.  As  to  political  affairs. 

In  the  first  sermon,  delivered  on  Quinquagesima  Sun- 
day, we  find  a  distinct  reference  to  the  descent  of  Charles 
on  Italy,  with  forces  raised  in  France,  aided  by  others, 
Italian  and  Swiss  mercenaries,  under  the  command  of  his 
General,  D'Aubigny,  in  Italy  itself.  In  his  allegorical 
description  of  the  ark,  he  represented  the  elect,  who  were 
already  within  the  ark,  as  speaking  in  these  words : — 

"  Conjitebimur  tibi,  Deus,  confitebUnur,  et  invocabimus 
nomen  tuum :  O  Lord,  we  will  confess,  and  invocate  thy 
name.  It  is  thy  hand,  O  Lord,  which  doeth  everything, 
and  which  bringeth  down  this  deluge  and  these  troubles. 
It  is  thy  hand,  not  the  course  of  the  stars,  nor  of  the 
planets;  for  they  are  thy  creatures,  and  obey  thee,  and 
perform  whatever  thou  commandest;  and  therefore  we 
take  refuge  in  thee.  Thou,  Lord,  art  He  who  didst  say 
to  Cyrus :  Ego  ante  te  ibo,  et  gloriosos  terra  humiliabo. 
So  now  thou  art  He  who  leadest  these  armies,  and 
bringest  these  troubles,  into  Italy,  and  into  thy  Church, 

•  Thursday  after  5th  Sunday.   The  sermon  is  concluded  with  this 
accustomed  doocolog j. 
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to  purify  her.  Therefore,  still  we  repent,  to  thy  praise 
and  glory.  0  Italy!  this  is  thy  only  remedy,  even 
repentance,  and  nothing  else.  And  if  thou,  human  wis- 
dom, wilt  not  enter  into  the  ark,  and  repent,  thine  own 
shall  be  the  peril." 

And  the  ark  into  which  he  desired  the  people  to  enter, 
was  indeed  a  place  of  happy  refuge  in  time  of  trouble. 

"Our  ark,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  must  be  your 
refuge  and  ours  in  every  trouble ;  and  this  ark  is  nothing 
else,  nor  does  it  mean  anything  else,  than  being  in  this 
world  and  out  of  it  at  the  same  time.  Here  with  the 
body,  and  yonder  with  the  soul."  "We  have  to  do  as 
the  King  or  Prince  does,  who  always  has  within  his 
-territory  some  rock  or  fortress,  some  strong  and  safe 
place,  well  provided  and  fortified,  where,  in  time  of  alarm 
or  war,  he  may  take  refuge  and  be  secure,  and  defend 
himself  against  any  tumult  or  attack.  And  thus  all  holy 
men  have  done.  Always  have  they  had  some  secret  place 
whither,  in  times  of  danger,  they  have  betaken  them- 
selves, and  there  found  refuge. 

"  *  0  father,'  you  ask,  '  what  place  is  this  V  My  child, 
no  one  knows,  except  he  who  has  it,  and  has  grace  to 
keep  it ;  and  even  if  I  should  declare  and  show  how  it 
can  be  gained,  few  or  none  would  understand,  except  he 
who  is  already  there  in  body  and  in  spirit." 

He  then  explains  that  the  soul,  as  a  spirit,  may  have 
communion  with  God,  with  the  holy  Trinity,  with  the 
celestial  hierarchies ;  that  the  understanding,  the  ima- 
gination, every  faculty  of  the  soul,  may  be  enlightened 
and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God.  Holy  men  "  think 
on  Christ,  that  He  is  in  heaven  both  body  and  soul,  that 
He  is  glorious,  that  His  elect  will  go  thither,  and  eter- 
nally survey  all  that  heavenly  country.  And  while  they 
thus  contemplate,  they  found  and  establish  within  them- 
selves a  rock  and  fortress,  a  sure  and  secret  place.  Then, 
come  what  will,  nothing  moves  them,  they  abide  steadfast 
within  this  place  of  strength."  * 

When  it  is  observed,  that  in  every  sermon  Savonarola 
urged  the  people  to  flee  to  God  for  protection,  not  to  take 
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np  arms  in  their  defence,  not  to  ally  themselves  with 
Naples,  nor  with  any  other  state,  in  order  to  resist  the 
enemy ;  and  when  this  pacific  style  of  preaching  is  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  again 
referred  to  in  relation  to  subsequent  events ;  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  true  friend  to 
his  adopted  city,  a  sound  politician,  and  a  man  of  Chris- 
tian spirit.  His  exhortations  to  this  line  of  conduct 
appear  like  a  perpetual  reiteration  of  the  language  he  did 
not  fail  to  cite:  "Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in 
horses  ;  hut  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God."  As  the  state  was  threatened  with  ruin  amidst  the 
clash  of  hostile  powers,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  he 
chose  the  Book  of  Job  for  the  subject  of  exposition,  and 
exhibited  the  patience  of  Job  as  an  encouraging  example 
of  submission  and  reliance  upon  God.  Messenger  after 
messenger  might  be  expected  to  arrive,  bearing  repeated 
intelligence  of  dire  calamities.  The  judgments  of  God 
must  be  executed ;  but  he  exhorted  each  of  his  hearers  to 
be  ready  to  sustain  the  weight  of  sorrow  by  the  inward 
power  of  the  grace  of  God,  or  to  fall,  prepared  for  heaven, 
under  the  destroying  sword.  "I  tell  you  again,"  he 
said,  "  that  you  must  stand  ready ;  for,  without  the  high- 
est degree  of  grace,  no  man  can  prepare  himself  on  a 
sudden.  Wait  not  until  the  last  moment  for  preparation ; 
for  then  every  one  must  be  found  steady  at  his  post,  his 
mind  must  be  fixed  on  God  when  he  is  at  the  point  of 
death ;  but  it  will  be  hard  indeed  so  to  fix  it,  amidst  the 
crash  and  the  tumult  of  that  fearful  visitation.  Begin 
this  day,  and  persevere  in  doing  well,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God,  who  is  blessed  for  ever  and  ever."  * 

While  his  daily  sermons  proceeded,  rumours  thickened 
from  Naples,  and,  indeed,  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
from  abroad.  The  city  was  agitated  by  conflicting  coun- 
sels; and  not  a  few  partisans  of  the  ejected  Medici 
endeavoured  to  disengage  the  people  from  the  hold  he 
had  acquired  on  their  confidence.  Each  discourse  exhibits 
some  indication  of  the  fluctuation  of  public  feeling,  which 
often  caused  him  distressing  anxiety,  and  elicited  impas- 
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sioned  exhortations  and  appeals.  Such  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"My  dear  people  of  Florence,  I  have  compassion  on 
you,  and  especially  because  I  see  that  you  will  be  dashed 
upon  those  rocks.  But  I  must  speak  to  you ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  compassion.  Your  wisdom  has  deceived  you,  and 
it  still  deceives  you,  as  Ahab  was  deceived  by  his,  and,  as 
you  have  just  seen,  Job's  friends  were  deceived  by  theirs. 
You  fancy  that  you  are  going  by  one  way,  but  it  is  quite 
another:  you  are  misled,  you  cannot  see  before  you. 
Yet  you  say  that  I  have  not  announced  to  you  anything 
but  evil.  Tell  me,  my  people,  if  I  see  the  deluge  rushing 
down  upon  you,  should  I  not  do  wrong  by  keeping 
silence  P  Should  I  not  be  most  foolish,  if  I  were  to  stand 
here  quiet  ?  Say  not  that  I  always  speak  evil  to  you ;  for 
that  is  not  true.  No  one,  that  I  know,  has  promised 
you  more  good  than  I  have,  nor  greater  things,  if  you 
would  have  done  what  I  told  you.  I  exhorted  you  to 
four  things :  first,  to  the  fear  of  God ;  second,  to  love  the 
common  weal ;  third,  to  seek  universal  peace ;  fourth,  to 
reform  your  city.  I  told  you,  that  if  you  would  do  these 
things,  you  should  have  the  good  which  I  had  announced 
to  you ;  and  said  that  I  would  venture  to  affirm  that  it 
should  be  so.  And  again  I  tell  you,  that  all  I  have  said 
to  you  is  the  truth ;  and,  if  it  be  not  so,  I  engage  to 
answer  for  it  before  the  bar  of  Christ  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 0,  tell  me,  Florence!  wouldest  thou  not  have 
been  happy,  if  thou  hadst  done  what  I  have  told  thee  P 
Thou  wouldest  not  only  have  recovered  Pisa,  but  wouldest 
have  been  free  from  all  thy  trouble.  You  that  are  in  the 
ark  of  good  living,  take  courage,  and  fear  not.  The 
scourge  will  come,  but  it  shall  fall  upon  the  wicked. 
Take  courage ;  for  God  will  preserve  much  seed  for  the 
great  things  which  He  intends  to  do  in  favour  of  his 
Church."* 

He  launched  forth  denunciations,  fearlessly,  against  all 
Italy.  He  spared  not  Rome,  nor  disguised  his  convic- 
tions of  the  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursued  towards 
Charles  VIII. 

"  Christ  himself,"  he  exclaimed,  "  dispersed  the  Jews, 
*  Friday  after  1st  Sunday. 
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— that  people  who  spake  wickedly  against  him,  who 
hare  no  more  a  kingdom  nor  a  resting-place  anywhere. 
He  scattered  the  Roman  people,  who  were  so  powerful, 
and  had  dominion  over  all  the  world :  hut  their  dominion 
is  extinct,  because  they  dealt  wickedly  with  the  Apostles 
and  martyrs,  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  But,  Florence, 
if  thou  wilt  he  united  and  abide  by  Christ,  doubt  not  but 
He  will  help  thee,  and  bring  succour  for  every  necessity." 
"  Now,  hear  me,  Florence,  a  few  words  more :  thou  must 
be  at  union  within  thyself,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing 
to  fear.  He  whom  God  hath  chosen  for  his  minister 
against  Italy,  shall  be  mighty ;  nor  shall  the  whole  world 
be  able  to  resist  him,  because  God  is  with  him,  and  will 
bring  good  out  of  anguish  and  tribulations,  such  as  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  suffered.  But  He  will  give  greater 
strength  than  before.  And  therefore  thou,  Florence,  if 
the  servant  is  sent  from  God,  go  thou  for  help  to  Him 
who  sent  him ;  that  is,  to  the  Lord  of  that  servant,  who 
can  tell  thee  that  He  will  deliver  thee.  God,  who  is  the 
cause  of  the  punishment,  but  not  of  the  sin,  is  He  who 
gives  power  to  the  servant,  who  will  do  whatever  the 
Sovereign  who  sends  him  desires.  But  apply,  as  I  have 
told  thee,  to  Him  who  sent  him.  This  is  the  servant 
of  whom  I  told  thee  four  years  ago ;  saying,  that  God 
would  take  by  the  bridle  one  from  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  lead  him  into  Italy  to  chastise  her.  Now  do  as  thou 
wilt.  I  exhort  to  prayer,  to  leave  thy  partiality,  and  to 
commit  thyself  to  God."  * 

Such  counsels  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  pacific  and 
holy  as  they  were,  could  not  but  expose  him  to  personal 
danger  from  the  party  of  whose  proceedings  he  disap- 
proved. Aware  of  his  danger,  he  pursued  the  same  method 
as  when  threatened  with  assassination  at  Bologna ;  draw- 
ing out  into  public  view  the  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
which  lost  their  force  by  being  deprived  of  secrecy. 

"Caiaphas,"  said  he,  "gave  the  Jews  a  counsel  full  of 
blood,  saying,  Sxpedit  ut  unus  moriatur  pro  populo, '  It  is 
expedient  to  kill  this  one  Christ,  and  then  all  the  people 
will  be  satisfied.'  And  so  those  lukewarm,  who  say 
that  these  tribulations  and  these  wars  are  mere  human 
•  Second  Sunday  in  Lent 
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and  ordinary  events,  who  make  jest  of  them,  and  speak 
evil  of  the  things  of  God,  because  they  have  no  fight 
wherewith  to  see  or  understand  them.  But  I  tell  you, 
ye  lukewarm,  that  those  things  which  I  have  spoken  are 
of  God,  and  are  not  common  things.  But  they,  more 
deaf  than  ever,  will  not  hear,  but  go  from  bad  to  worse ; 
and  I  must  therefore  tell  you  this  morning,  that  in  this 
city,  in  a  certain  place,  they  have  met  together,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  me.  And  they  have  endea- 
voured to  do  much  against  me,  not  only  in  this  city,  but 
also  elsewhere,  far  away."  "Pray,  and  cease  not;  for  it 
seems  that  I  must  certainly  lay  down  my  life :  and  that 
will  be  well  for  me,  if,  dying,  I  go  to  heaven.  And  for 
you  I  am  content  to  die ;  so  that  you  will  pray,  for  snares 
are  laid  both  in  the  city  and  out  of  it."  *  Three  days 
later  he  predicted  that  not  only  he,  but  some  of  his 
brethren,  would  lose  their  lives.  "  But  if  we  die,"  said 
he,  "God  will  raise  up  others  better  than  we.  Let  us 
make  ready,  therefore,  to  surrender  our  soul,  to  lay  down 
our  life,  for  the  honour  of  God."  t 

And  in  truth  it  did  so  come  to  pass.  He  and  others 
did  lose  their  lives  in  Florence ;  but  God  raised  up  more 
enlightened  men  than  they,  to  effect  the  reform  which 
he  desired  and  foretold,  and  which  he  constantly  affirmed 
to  be  the  great  issue  designed  by  God  in  the  chas- 
tisements inflicted.  The  ark  of  the  Lord,  he  said,  primi- 
tive Christianity,  had  been  stolen  by  the  Philistines,  the 
light  of  the  primitive  church  had  been  extinguished,  and 
the  time  was  come  when  God,  by  his  judgments,  would 
restore  to  the  church  her  pristine  glory. 

"THE  EEVELATIOIT." 

The  review  of  these  discourses  may  now  be  closed,  by 
laying  before  the  reader  the  famous  "  revelation  "  which 
he  delivered  on  Tuesday,  April  1st,  1495. J  For  some 
time  before  that  day,  which  was  the  octave  of  the  feast  of 

*  Saturday  after  4th  Sunday, 
t  Tuesday  after  5th  Sunday. 

Z  And  afterwards  published  in  his  Trattato  delle  Rivelationi  della 
Reformatione  della  Chiesa. — I  use  the  Venice  edition  of  1517. 
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the  Annunciation,  he  had  exhorted  the  people  to  prepare 
themselves  by  prayer,  confession,  and  communion  to 
receive  the  tidings  which  he  would  briii£  them  from 
heaven,  not  omitting  to  recite  a  coronella,  or  set  of 
prayers  to  be  said  with  rosary,  according  to  an  order 
prescribed  for  the  people ;  and  the  magistrates  were  to 
regulate  their  devotions  by  another. 

Whether  the  details  of  the  said  revelation  were  to  be 
regarded  by  the  people  as  literally  true,  or  taken  as  the 
mere  clothing  of  the  admonitions  therein  contained, 
might  be  represented  as  uncertain.  If  the  former,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  a  less  favourable  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Savonarola,  whom  we  detect  in  a  com- 
mon practice  of  imposture,  insensible  of  its  wicked- 
ness. If  the  latter,  allowing  for  the  excess  of  alle- 
gory and  parable  employed  in  those  days,  we  might 
presume  that  his  hearers  would  understand  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine  of  Divine  illumination,  already  stated, 
"fight"  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
arrayed  the  convictions  of  his  mind  in  the  imagery  of  a 
vision,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  artist,  as  did  our  own 
Banyan.  Doubt,  however,  as  to  the  intention  of  Savo- 
narola, cannot  be  removed,  even  by  reference  to  himself, 
who  declares,  in  his  "  Compendium  of  Kevelations,"  that 
what  he  might  say  in  private  would  often  be  found 
incorrect ;  but  that  whatever  he  had  said  in  the  pulpit  had 
been  previously  weighed  in  the  balances  of  prayer,  Scrip- 
ture, natural  reason,  experience,  or  authentic  testimony. 
Then  as  to  his  visionary  ascent  into  paradise,  he  seems  to 
guard  us,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  against  imagining  it  to 
have  been  real.  "A  man,"  he  says,  "must  either  be 
very  ignorant,  or  very  malicious,  to  affect  wonder  at  this, 
or  to  make  it  a  subject  of  ridicule,  because,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  what  I  have  written  were  considered,  they 
would  easily  perceive  that  it  cannot  be  understood  that  I 
was  bodily  in  paradise,  but  that  it  was  all  an  imaginary 
vision.  For  in  paradise  there  are  not  waters,  nor  animals, 
nor  trees,  nor  walls,  nor  gates,  nor  steps,  nor  seats,  nor 
precious  stones." 

Under  this  explanation  we  peruse  a  part  of  that  famous 
"Revelation,"  as  he  delivered  it  after  careful  study. 
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Influenced  by  this  explanation,  I  once  thought  that  the 
Florentines  would  understand  it  to  be  no  more  than  a 
bold  allegory,  and  that  the  preacher  would  have  no  idea 
of  its  being  otherwise  regarded.  But  more  than  seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  studied  the  history  of 
Savonarola,  and  on  returning  to  the  subject  I  am 
compelled  to  reverse  my  own  judgment.  My  present 
conviction  is,  that  while  he  could  not  suppose  his  equals 
and  his  brethren  in  the  priesthood  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  in  heaven,  he  did  calculate  on  the  credulity  of  the 
populace.  But  the  whole  affair  is  so  remarkable,  and  the 
specimen  of  rhetorical  artifice  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
highest  style  of  ecclesiastical  oratory  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  it  must  not  be  withheld. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  above  mentioned,  he  took 
his  accustomed  place  before  an  immense  congregation  of 
persons  wrought  up,  by  so  much  ceremony  and  long 
expectation,  into  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Instead  of 
announcing  the  text  which  would  have  come  in  the 
order  of  exposition,  he  pronounced  these  words  of  St. 
Paul :  "  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all 
comfort ;  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any 
trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  com- 
forted of  God."  (2  Cor.  i.  3,  4.)  The  exordium  was  a 
devout  and  calm,  but  brief,  disquisition  on  the  power  of 
lively  faith,  and  continued  prayer.  This  finished,  he 
entered  on  the  expected  subject  of  discourse,  in  substance 
thus: — 

"  Therefore,  let  no  man  wonder  if  we,  amidst  so  many 
adversities,  being  patient  therein,  and  having  offered 
prayers  without  ceasing,  and  with  lively  faith,  have 
obtained  great  things  from  Him  who  is  good :  not  good 
because  of  some  accidental  gift,  but  in  his  own  essence : 
things  which  exceed  the  common  course  of  this  our  age, 
things  which  we  will  narrate  to  your  charities  in  order, 
beseeching  you  that,  laying  aside  all  human  wisdom,  you 
will  hearken  attentively  to  our  words  with  the  simplicity 
of  faith. 

"  When  I  saw,  beloved,  that  the  change  in  the  state 
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and  government  of  our  city  was  approaching,  and  con- 
lidered  that  such  a  change  could  not  be  effected  without 
great  scandal  and  bloodshed,  unless  the  mercy  of  God 
should  interpose,  by  means  of  penitence,  fastings,  and  the 
prayers  of  good  men,  I  determined,  inspired  of  God  with 
this  determination,  that  I  would  begin  to  preach,  and 
exhort  the  people  to  repentance,  that  this  mercy  might 
be  found.  And  on  the  day  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle, 
which  fell  on  the  21st  of  September,  1494,  I  began,  and, 
with  all  the  power  which  God  gave  me,  exhorted  the 
people  to  confess,  to  fast,  and  to  pray.  Which  when 
they  had  willingly  performed,  the  goodness  of  God  com- 
muted justice  into  mercy ;  and  on  the  9th  day  of  Novem- 
ber the  state  and  government  were  miraculously  changed, 
without  blood,  and  without  any  other  scandal,  in  your 
city. 

"  Having,  therefore,  0  people  of  Florence,  to  adopt  a 
new  form  of  government,  I  assembled  you,  the  women 
excepted,  in  the  high  church,  the  magnificent  Lords  and 
other  Magistrates  of  your  city  being  present ;  and  after 
having  spoken  many  things  concerning  the  good  govern- 
ment of  cities,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  philosophers, 
and  of  the  sacred  theologians,  I  showed  you  what  was 
the  natural  government  of  the  Florentine  people.  Then 
prosecuting  my  discourse,  I  showed  you  four  things 
which  you  ought  to  do.  The  first  was,  to  fear  God. 
The  second,  to  love  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  seek  that 
before  any  private  interests.  The  third  was,  to  make 
universal  peace  among  yourselves,  and  with  those  who 
had  governed  you  in  times  past;  adding  to  this 
the  election  by  six  votes,  Qo  appello  da  le  set  favej) 
that,  by  this  precaution,  no  one  might  ever  again  set 
himself  up  as  the  chief  of  your  city.  In  the  fourth  place, 
I  exhorted  you  to  constitute  a  great  and  general  council, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Venetians,  that  the  benefits  of 
your  city  might  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  people,  and  not  by 
any  one  private  citizen;  that,  by  this  means,  no  man 
might  aggrandise  himself. 

"  These  four  things  I  told  you  were  the  will  of  God, 
who  desired  that  thenceforth  the  Florentine  people 
should  he  governed  in  this  manner.   And  I  said  that 
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none  could  resist  his  will,  for  that  He  would  make  the 
white  beans*  become  black;  that  is,  that  He  would 
change  the  hearts  of  those  who  contradicted,  and  had 
determined  to  give  their  suffrage  with  white  beans,  and 
would  make  them  give  black.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  as 
is  manifestly  known,  and  as  many  of  those  who  had  been 
on  the  opposite  side  openly  confessed. 

"  And  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  will  of  God  did 
I  persuade  the  people  to  these  four  things,  but  after- 
wards, many  times  in  succession,  I  proved  them  all  with 
strong  reasons,  demonstrating  to  you  that  no  other 
government  than  this  would  be  useful.  And  I  promised 
you,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if  you  would  so  do,  your 
city  should  become  more  glorious  than  ever,  as  well  in 
the  spiritual  as  in  the  temporal  government,  both  richer 
and  more  powerful.  But  through  the  incredulity  and  folly 
and  malice  of  many,  who,  being  now  formed  into  a  grand 
council,  would  not  consent,  but  spoke  against  the 
universal  peace,  (or  amnesty,)  and  refused  appeal  to  the 
six  votes,  the  almighty  and  most  high  God  was  angry, 
and  withdrew  his  hand,  so  much  so,  that  I  doubted 
whether  the  promises  made  to  thee,  0  Florence,  were  not 
revoked.  Yet,  considering  the  great  goodness  of  God,  we 
multiplied  prayers  and  fastings;  and  then,  after  some 
time,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
every  one,  peace  was  made,  and  election  by  the  six  votes 
was  adopted. 

"  When  I  saw  this,  I  thought  that  the  promised  bless- 
ings were  rather  delayed  than  lost ;  and  therefore,  urging 
you  to  prayers,  I  promised  to  become  your  ambassador  to 
the  great  and  eternal  God,  again  to  implore  the  favours 
promised.  And  finally,  still  persevering  in  prayers  and 
fastings,  until  the  day  of  the  Annunciation,t  which  is 
with  you  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when,  it  appearing  to 
me  presumptuous  to  go  immediately  to  the  throne  of 
that  Divine  Majesty  sub  qud  curvmtur  qui  portant 
orbem,  I  presented  myself  before  the  glorious  Virgin  and 
mother  of  God,  praying  her  that  she  would  deign,  for  the 
joy  of  that  day,  to  be  our  advocate  with  the  most  holy 

*  They  voted  with  beans,  as  in  some  ancient  Greek  republics, 
f  March  25th. 
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Trinity.  She  graciously  accepted  the  commission ;  and 
this  good  news  I  brought  to  you  the  same  day.  in  my 
sermon  at  S.  Marco.  Persevering  in  prayers,  I  told  you 
in  that  octave  that  I  had  understood  that  on  the  eighth 
day  of  her  feast  she  would  give  us  a  favourable  answer,  and 
exhorted  you  to  give  perfection  to  your  prayers  and  holy 
living,  in  order  that  this  promise  might  be  fulfilled  with 
all  grace." 

Then  our  preacher  describes  a  long  parley  with  the 
devil, — who  disputed  stoutly  against  his  pretended  gift  of 
prophecy, — and  interviews  with  several  bands  of  angels, 
on  his  way  to  the  throne  of  the  Virgin,  which  at  last  he 
leaches. 

"  Never  was  there  seen  anything  so  wonderful,  so  beau- 
tiful as  this.  Encouraged,  therefore,  by  so  many  favours,  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  climb 
all  those  heights,  and  approach  the  foot  of  that  great 
throne  of  the  Queen  of  the  universe.  Humbly  prostrated 
on  the  ground  with  most  devout  reverence,  I  adored  lirst 
the  most  holy  Trinity,  and  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus ;  and 
lastly  I  worshipped  her.  And  then,  raising  my  face 
towards  the  sweet,  humble,  and  joyous  presence  of  that 
unstained  Virgin  Mother,  with  greatest  exultation  and 
joy  of  heart,  because  I  felt  myself  all  inflamed  with  love, 
stupefied  at  the  sight  of  so  great  beauty,  I  no  more 
remembered  that  I  was  mortal,  but,  all  absorbed  in  that 
light,  and  gazing  on  that  inestimable  loveliness  and 
splendour,  carried  beyond  myself,  I  spake  these  words : 
Tu,  Maria,  signaculum  similitudinis,  Sfc. :  *  '  0  thou  Mary, 
seal  of  the  simihtude,  full  of  wisdom,  perfect  beauty  art 
thou  in  the  delights  of  the  paradise  of  God,  and  thou  shalt 
be  for  ever.  Every  precious  stone  is  thy  canopy.  Sardius 
and  theoprasius  and  jasper ;  chrysolite  and  onyx  and  beryl ; 
sapphire,  carbuncle,  and  emerald.  Gold  is  wrought  for 
thine  honour,  and  thy  tabernacles  were  prepared  in  the 
day  when  thou  wast  created.    Thou,  Mother  and  Virgin  f 

*  All  this  address  to  the  Virgin  was  pronounced  in  Latin.  The 
Italian  vernacular  was  thought  mean,  and  the  language  of  old  Rome 
was  used  in  all  high  solemnities,  in  the  greatest  works,  and  most 
careful  correspondence  of  the  learned.  But  this  metaphrase  of  part  of 
the  lament  against  Tyre  was  most  unfortunate  in  application  to  Maxy  ! 
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art  like  a  company  of  angels,  spreading  wide,  and  giving 
their  protection,  whom  God  hath  appointed  in  his  holy 
mountain.  Thou  hast  walked  in  the  midst  of  stones 
glowing  with  fire ;  perfect  art  thou  in  thy  ways  from  the 
day  of  thy  assumption.  Thou  art  the  glory  of  Jerusa- 
lem, thou  art  the  joy  of  Israel,  thou  art  the  honour  of 
our  people ;  for  thou  hast  wrought  manfully,  and  thy 
heart  is  strengthened:  wherefore  also  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  hath  made  thee  strong,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed 
for  evermore.  Hail,  then,  O  Queen !  Mother  of  mercy ! 
Our  life,  our  delight,  our  hope !  We,  banished  sons  of 
Eve,  hail  thee,  we  sigh  after  thee,  groaning  and  weeping 
in  this  vale  of  tears.  O,  then,  our  advocate,  turn  thy 
pitying  eyes  towards  us,  avert  the  evils  which  for  our 
sins  we  have  deserved,  and  restore  to  us  the  good  things 
which  have  been  promised.  And,  after  this  exile,  show 
us  Jesus,  the  blessed  fruit  of  thy  womb:  0  clement,  0 
pious,  0  sweet  Virgin  Mary ! ' 

"  When  I  had  spoken  these  words,  all  the  hearts  of  the 
crown  which  was  carried  by  our  companion,  holy  Sim- 
plicity, uttered  voices,  and  poured  forth  songs  with 
sweetest  concert,  in  this  form:  'Remember,  Virgin 
Mother,  while  thou  standest  in  the  presence  of  God,  to 
speak  well  on  our  behalf,  that  thou  mayest  turn  away 
his  indignation  from  us.'  After  they  had  uttered  these 
words,  we  presented  our  crown  of  hearts  with  great  reve- 


goodness,  accepted  it,  and,  having  placed  it  on  her  head, 
took  her  Son  by  the  hand,  rose  from  her  throne,  and, 
kneeling  humbly  before  the  most  holy  Trinity,  presented 
Him  to  them,*  and  prayed  devoutly  thus :  *  O  Lord,  we 
pray  thee,  look  upon  this  thy  family,  for  whom  my  Son, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  refused  not  to  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  suffer  the  torment  of  the 
cross.'  Suddenly,  at  these  words,  all  the  hearts  of  the 
crown  brake  out  together  with  a  piteous  voice :  '  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  us,  have  mercy  on  us ;  for  our  soul  is  filled 
with  the  reproach  and  scorn  of  our  enemies!'    All  the 

*  Here  is  an  unaccountable  distinction  between  Christ  and  the 
Trinity,  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  excessively  frmiifar 

repre- 
sentations of  the  incarnate  Saviour  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 


graciously,  with  all  humility  and 
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angela  and  all  the  saints  were  on  their  knees  with  her,  all 
praying  together  that  so  many  petitions  might  be  heard, 
and,  lo !  from  those  three  faces  which  represent  the  holy 
Trinity,  a  voice,  directed  to  the  Virgin,  said,  Fiat 
ucmt  vis,  1  Let  it  be  done  as  thou  desirest.'  When  the 
glorious  Virgin  heard  these  words,  she  returned  and  sat 
upon  her  throne  again,  and  all  those  angels  and  saints, 
and  we  with  them,  gazed  intently  on  her,  and,  full  of  the 
most  lively  joy,  we  said,  '  Now  unto  thee,  holy  Mary, 
and  in  thee  only  is  placed  our  salvation.'  # 

"  Ab  she  gladly  prepared  to  answer  us,  and  there  was  a 
great  silence  made,  we  all  hung,  listening,  on  her  most 
Holy  lips.  Then  the  Virgin  Mother,  with  a  clear  and 
loud  voice,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  celestial  court, 
formally  pronounced  these  words  in  Latin :  '  0  Florence, 
have  faith  in  God,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Son  and 
my  beloved,  be  instant  in  prayer,  be  firm  in  patience ;  for 
so  thou  shalt  attain  to  eternal  salvation  with  God,  and 
glory  with  men.'  Then,  as  she  looked  mildly  upon  me, 
I  stood  with  confidence,  and  said,  4  Virgin  Mother, 
these  are  general  expressions :  it  is  necessary  that  your 
benign  hand  should  be  more  liberal.'  At  this  she 
answered  me  in  our  vulgar  tongue  with  words  so  apt  and 
kind,  that  I  was  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  and 
could  not  possibly  relate  them,  except  in  substance. 

"  In  effect,  she  said :  *  Thou  shalt  take  this  answer  to 
my  beloved  people.  Tell  them  that  verily  they  are  sin- 
ners, and  because  of  their  iniquity  deserve  all  evil,  and 
especially  because  of  the  infidelity  of  many,  who  will  not 
believe  that  which  has  been  predicted  to  them  for  so 
many  years,  my  Son  having  always  given  them  so  many 
signs,  that,  if  they  do  not  now  believe,  they  will  be  no 
more  excusable.  And  although  to  believe  is  a  gift  of 
God,  nevertheless,  if  they  were  not  wicked,  and  lived 
wickedly ,f  but  would  have  gone  directly  to  God,  they 
would  have  received  such  light  as  to  believe  anything.  J 
Reprove  them,  therefore,  and  tell  them  that  they  must 
not  be  hardened  and  unbelieving  any  longer,  lest  God 

*  Perfect  example  of  Mariolatry. 

t  Yet  they  are  her  "  beloved  people."  Thii  is  orthodox  at  Rome. 
X  How  simple ! 
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should  be  angry  with  them  *  Nevertheless,  for  the 
many  prayers  that  have  been  made  on  their  behalf  by 
the  blessed  in  heaven,  and  by  the  righteous  on  earth, 
God  has  given  me  all  power.f  Well,  now,  all  the  favours 
already  promised  shall  be  restored :  the  city  of  Florence 
shall  be  more  glorious,  more  powerful,  and  richer  than 
ever,  spread  her  wings  wider  than  heretofore,  and  beyond 
what  many  think.  She  shall  recover  all  that  she  has 
lost,  and  whatever  else  she  may  yet  lose,  and  shall  gain 
what  never  was  hers ;  and  woe  to  her  subjects  if  they 
rebel  against  her,  for  they  shall  be  sorely  punished.  It 
is  now  four  years  since  it  was  said,  by  this  same  light,  to 
the  people  of  Pisa,  that  in  the  future  tribulation,  which 
now  is  present,  they  should  seek  liberty,  and  that  this 
would  be  their  ruin ;  and  so  it  shall  be.' 

"Then  I  said:  'My  Lady,  do  not  consider  it  pre- 
sumption, if,  the  better  to  satisfy  them  who  sent  me,  I 
ask  you  something  in  order  to  a  clearer  understanding. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  our  city  will  have  troubles  before 
those  consolations.' 

"  She  replied :  '  My  son,  it  is  now  many  years  that 
thou  hast  predicted  the  renovation  of  the  Church,  which 
will  come  to  pass  without  any  doubt,  and  quickly.  And 
thou  hast  prophesied,  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  conversion  of  the  Turks,  Moors,  and  other  infidels. 
This  will  come  to  pass  so  soon,  that  many  who  are  now 
living  shall  see  it.  This  renovation  and  enlargement  of 
the  Church  cannot  be  without  great  trouble,  nor  without 
the  sword,  especially  in  Italy,  as  thou  hast  foretold  to 
them.  These  evils  are  all  caused  by  the  pomp  and  pride, 
and  other  innumerable  and  unutterable  sins,  of  its  chiefs. 
And  therefore  thou  must  not  take  it  ill  if  thy  city  of 
Florence,  and  thy  children  there,  should  have  to  pass 
through  some  trouble;  yet,  among  the  cities  to  be 
scourged,  she  shall  be  scourged  the  least.' 

*  But  He  is  angry  with  sinners  every  day,  and,  as  these  **  dear 
people  "  live  wickedly,  is  already  angry  with  them. 

f  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says,  that  all  power  is  given  unto  Him. 
The  Church  of  Rome  sets  up  the  blessed  Virgin  against  the  Saviour, 
putting  into  her  mouth  words  of  blasphemy ;  and  yet  some  Romanists 
would  conceal  this  fact 
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"And  on  saying  these  words,  she  delivered  a  large 
globe  into  the  hand  of  my  angel,  on  which  all  Italy  was 
traced.  He  then,  having  received  it,  opened  it ;  and  I  saw 
within  all  Italy  suddenly  overthrown,  many  great  cities  in 
ruins,  and  filled  with  extreme  tribulations,  which  I  do 
not  name,  because  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  utter  them. 
And  some  that  were  not  troubled  from  without,  nor  had 
any  foreign  wars,  were  disturbed  within  themselves.  I 
also  saw  Florence  troubled,  but  not  so  much  as  other 
cities. 

"  Then,  stretching  out  her  hand  again,  she  gave  me 
another  small  globe,  on  which  were  written  those  first 
words  which,  as  I  have  said,  she  had  formally  pro- 
nounced. Which  globe  when  I  had  opened,  I  saw 
Florence  all  flourishing  with  lilies  which  were  growing 
even  on  the  battlements  and  beyond  the  walls  in  every 
direction,  and  there  were  angels  on  the  walls  all  round, 
guarding  the  city;  at  which  being  much  delighted,  I 
said,  '  My  Lady,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
for  these  little  lilies  to  be  united  with  the  great  ones 
which  have  sprung  up  lately.' 

"  To  this  she  gave  no  answer,  but  said,  '  My  son,  if 
the  neighbours  of  the  Florentine  people  knew  the 
troubles  which  are  to  come  upon  themselves,  they  would 
not  take  pleasure  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  but  would 
bewail  their  own ;  for  greater  tribulation  will  fall  on  them 
than  on  Florence.' 

"I  then  said:  Glorious  Lady,  although  I  am  but 
dust  and  ashes,  I  will  say  yet  one  word  more.  If  the 
people  ask  me  if  this  promise  is  absolute  or  conditional ; 
that  is,  if  it  will  be  fulfilled  on  the  condition  of  their 
doing  such  and  such  things ;  what  must  I  answer  ?' 

" '  My  son,'  she  replied,  *  I  know  that  it  is  absolute, 
and  will  certainly  take  place ;  for  God  will  provide,  with- 
out fail,  the  means  by  which  this  promise  shall  be  ful- 
filled.' And  she  added:  'Tell  the  incredulous  Floren- 
tine citizens,  who  will  not  believe  unless  they  see,  that 
these  things  will  certainly  take  place,  and  that  not  one 
iota  shall  fail ;  and  let  the  bad  citizens  and  perverse  men 
in  Florence  do  the  utmost  evil  that  they  know  how  to 
commit,  so  great  a  benefit  shall  not  thereby  be  hindered. 
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Yet  they  shall  not  partake  of  it ;  but  God  will  punish 
them,  unless  they  turn  to  repentance.  And  say  to  the 
good  and  righteous,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them,  and 
they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings ;  and  as  they  shall 
suffer  more  or  less  tribulation,  they  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion better,  and  observe  good  laws,  and  punish  wicked 
and  dishonest  persons,  and  blasphemers,  and  gamblers, 
and  them  who  commit  the  unnatural  sin,  and  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  they  put  away  such  dregs  from  the  city, 
which  are  the  cause  of  their  troubles,  and  exalt  virtue, 
and  discourage  vice/ 

"  I  then  said :  *  Humble  and  meek  Queen,  let  me  not 
be  thought  presumptuous  if  I  add  another  word.  If 
they  ask  when  these  things  will  be,  what  must  I  say  ?* 

"  She  replied :  '  Citb  et  velociter.  Soon  and  quickly. 
But  tell  them  that,  as  when  thou  didst  begin  to  predict 
the  scourges  of  Italy,  five  years  ago  at  Florence, 
although  more  than  ten  years  ago  thou  didst  predict 
them  elsewhere,  at  first  when  thou  saidest  soon  and 
quickly,  thou  didst  add :  I  do  not  say  this  year,  nor  two 
years  hence,  nor  four,  nor  ei^ht.  Ten  have  not  yet 
passed  away,  and  the  scourge  is  come  sooner  and  more 
quickly  than  any  one  believed.  So  now  tell  them :  I  say 
quickly  and  suddenly,  not  determining  this  present 
month  of  April,  nor  July,  nor  September,  nor  one  year, 
nor  two,  nor  six,  nor  any  other  fixed  time,  but  soon  and 
quickly.  And  yet  it  will,  perhaps,  be  sooner  than  some 
believe.' 

"This  being  said,  I  was  dismissed.  But  I  was  so 
inflamed  with  love,  and  so  drawn  out  of'  myself  by  the 
beauty  of  what  I  saw,  that  I  forgot  that  I  was  in  a  mor- 
tal body,  and  knew  not  how  to  leave,  and  yet,  feeling 
that  I  was  dismissed,  said:  *  Glorious  Virgin,  as  you 
have  here  so  many  servants,  I  pray  you  to  send  us  one  to 
deliver  this  answer  to  the  people  of  Florence ;  for  I  am 
so  wearied  with  the  labours  of  many  years,  performed 
for  them,  that  I  have  a  great  desire  to  rest  for  a  little.' 
As  I  said  these  words,  I  observed  that  all  that  holy 
multitude  were  smiling  at  iny  simplicity ;  and  she  also 
smiling  said,  for  my  comfort :  4  Thou  hast  yet  far  to  go ; 
but  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good  courage,  because 
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the  Lord  is  with  thee,  and,  if  thou  perseverest  to  the  end, 
thou,  shalt  be  saved.  And  we  will  all  help  thee :  fear  not 
thy  adversaries,  and  be  joyful  in  tribulations ;  for  thou 
shalt  soon  come  into  our  company,  after  many  toils ;  and 
thou  shalt  have  the  crown  of  life,  which  God  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  Him.' 

"I  then  arose,  and,  with  all  possible  humility  and 
devotion,  gave  thanks  to  the  most  holy  Trinity,  and  to 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  commending  myself,  the  city, 
and  my  Friars  to  their  mercy.  Then  I  gave  thanks  to 
the  most  glorious  Virgin  Mother,  and  left  my  heart  in 
her  hands,  praying  her  to  be  always  our  advocate,  and 
comfort  us  in  our  troubles." 

This  " famous  revelation"  was  heard  with  awful 
reverence,  as  if  it  had  really  been  brought  from  hea- 
ven, as  the  populace  probably  believed.  It  produced 
the  full  effect  of  a  reality,  fable  though  it  was,  and 
afterwards  acknowledged  by  the  preacher,  under  his  own 
hand,  not  to  have  been  really  given  to  him  in  paradise. 
The  report  of  the  ideal  visit  spread  abroad,  impressing 
profound  wonder  as  it  went.  Persons  now  came  from 
Bologna,  Lucca,  S.  (Hmignano,  Pisa,  Prato,  and  from 
Romagna  and  Lombardy,  to  hear  him  preach.  The 
cathedral  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  although  very 
spacious,  was  crowded;  and,  in  order  to  bring  more 
hearers  within  the  compass  of  his  voice,  a  large  tempo- 
rary wooden  gallery  was  erected,  with  raised  seats.  This 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  children,  who  by  that  means  had 
a  distinct  position  in  the  eye  of  the  public  as  well  as  of 
the  preacher,  felt  themselves  to  be  constituted  by  that 
arrangement  a  distinct  body,  and,  in  fact,  became  such, 
and  performed  no  trifling  part,  children  though  they 


three  years  following. 

The  effect  of  his  preaching,  which  had  always  been 
considerable,  rose  this  year  beyond  all  example,  and 
Florence  put  on  an  entirely  new  appearance.  The 
agent  in  this  great  revolution  wielded  a  correspondent 
influence  in  the  management  of  the  state ;  and,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  suggestion,  an  amnesty  was  granted  a  few 
days  after  the  memorable  1st  of  April,  to  the  adherents 
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of  the  former  government,  who  were  encouraged  to  lay 
aside  their  animosity,  and  mingle  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  under  a  new  system. 

THE  GEAND  COUNCIL. 

The  government  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  always 
disputed  by  adverse  factions,  varied  as  the  principles  of 
oligarchy,  verging  upon  monarchy,  or  of  democracy, 
chanced  to  be  ascendant.  From  the  time  of  Cosimo  de* 
Medici,  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century,  the 
public  offices  were  filled  by  Accoppiatori,  (Copulatores,) 
— a  title  of  uncertain  signification, — of  whom  there  were 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  twenty;  the  largest  number  being 
supposed  to  represent  and  to  secure  a  correspondent 
advance  in  liberality. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  after  the  magistracy  of  the  twenty, 
headed  by  Giuliano  Salviati,  a  warm  friend  of  Savonarola, 
had  voluntarily  resigned  their  office,  another  government 
succeeded  on  still  more  democratic  principles,  with  the 
designation  of  Graio)  Council.  Over  this  Council  the 
prophetic  preacher  exercised  a  ruling  influence,  and  many 
of  the  first  laws  were  his.  By  these  laws  gambling, 
blasphemy,  prostitution,  and  other  gross  vices  were 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 

Twenty  men,  it  was  once  thought,  might  come  to  a 
wise  decision  on  any  ordinary  question  of  administration ; 
and  skill  enough  to  maintain  the  public  peace  might  be 
expected  among  twenty  elected  citizens.  But  the  event 
answered  not  the  expectation;  and  there  were  so  many 
factions,  even  within  the  narrow  circle  of  twenty,  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  State  only  served  to  multiply  disputes. 

One  thousand  citizens  of  respectable  extraction,  each  of 
whom  ought  to  be  a  patriot  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  con- 
stituted the  Grand  Council.  In  the  bosom  of  so  large  a 
body,  many  knots  of  unquiet  politicians  would  be 
absorbed  into  larger  parties;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
mention  of  no  more  than  three  sections  in  the  Grand 
Council. 

The  Frateschi,  or  Friarites,  otherwise  called  Piagnoni, 
or  Weepers,  following  the  doctrine  of  Savonarola,  were 
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the  first  and  most  numerous  division.  They  were  alto- 
gether democratic  in  opinion,  and,  influenced  by  the 
Friar,  were  the  least  immoral  in  conduct.  At  first,  also, 
this  party  possessed  the  largest  number  of  clever  and 
active  men. 

The  faction  of  Arrabiati,  or  Madmen,  also  known  as 
Compagnacci,  or  Low  Companions,  was  the  second  in 
size  and  weight.  They  took  this  designation  from  a 
company  of  ungovernable  young  noblemen,  who  hated 
the  leader  of  the  Weepers,  and  the  exact  rules  of  morality 
which  he  constantly  enforced  upon  them.  They  wanted 
a  thorough  democracy,  and  they  abhorred  the  Medici; 
but  the  restraints  on  profligacy,  which  Savonarola  mani- 
fested so  great  solicitude  to  maintain,  were  more  than 
they  could  bear.  He  desired  thorough  republican  liberty, 
with  a  purity  of  manners  that  has  never  yet  been  found 
as  fruit  of  any  political  system.  They  wanted  that  kind 
of  liberty  without  any  theocratical  restraint. 

The  Bigi,  or  Greys,  formed  the  third  and  smallest 
party.  They  would  contrive  the  restoration  of  the 
Medici,  with  a  return  to  the  system  of  government  that 
was  overthrown  by  their  expulsion  in  1494.  These  per- 
sons ventured  not  on  any  sort  of  public  action,  but 
quietly  influenced  the  votes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
a  preponderance  in  favour  of  those  candidates  for  whom 
the  Frateschi  voted  as  would  be  most  likely  to  act  with 
them  if  opportunity  occurred.  Their  temporary  acces- 
sion to  this  party  assured  it  a  decisive  majority  at  every 
election,  and  gave  it  an  overwhelming  power,  so  long  as 
the  coalition  lasted.  But  in  the  event  of  any  new  com- 
plication, such  as  was  inevitable  in  a  State  where  the 
magistracy  was  renewed  every  six  months;  or  if  the 
superficial  piety  of  the  IPrateschi  should  give  way,  or  if 
their  confidence  in  their  leader  were  shaken,  or  if  the 
intrigues  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  successful ;  the  Greys 
might  have  a  tremendous  power  to  turn  the  battle 
against  those  who  already  exulted  in  victory. 

The  prospect  began  to  darken  to  the  discerning  eye  of 
Savonarola ;  for,  besides  the  uncertainty  incident  to  such 
a  contest  of  principles  and  passions,  the  city  was 
depressed  under  a  burden  of  taxation.  The  war  with 
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Pisa  rendered  a  strong  military  establishment  necessary 
under  the  bold  conduct  of  Capponi;  and  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  at  the  same  time,  with  an  almost  total  suspen- 
sion of  commerce,  threatened  to  sink  the  bark  of  State, 
but  newly  launched,  and  having  scarcely  any  hope  of 
weathering  coming  storms,  except  by  the  enthusiastic 
energy  of  Savonarola  and  his  followers.* 

MONASTIC  LABOTTBS. 

.  This  unwearied  labourer  could  not  forget  his  charge  as 
Vicar-General  of  the  Observance,  and  hastened,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Grand  Council,  to  give  attention  to 
matters  of  monastic  discipline. 

We  have  seen  that  his  ideas  of  monastic  perfection 
gave  their  character  to  all  his  measures ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  were  communicated  to  his  admirers.  A 
noble  Florentine  lady,  Madonna  Camilla  Bartolini,  began 
to  devote  her  fortune  to  the  same  object.  She  erected  a 
magnificent  convent  on  the  Piazza  of  S.  Marco,  to  be 
dedicated  to  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena;  and  when  the 
building  was  completed,  having  the  full  consent  of  her 
husband, — a  consent  which  can  be  more  easily  obtained  in 
Italy  than  in  countries  where  the  nuptial  bond  is  firmer, — 
retired  to  that  house,  solicited  from  Savonarola  the  habit 
of  the  persons  called  tertiaries,  and  adopted  his  rules  of 
living. 

Notwithstanding  that  Pisa  was  lost  to  Florence,  he 
freely  went  to  that  city,  visited,  as  Vicar-General,  the 
convent  of  Santa  Caterina,  which  had  become  part  of  his 
charge  by  adhesion  to  the  Observance,  and  expounded  the 
prophecy  of  Joel  to  a  select  and  numerous  congregation 
in  the  church  of  that  convent.  The  professors  of  the 
University,  and  other  eminent  persons,  heard  him  with 
delight.  Among  the  students,  one  Nicholas  Schomberg 
was  so  enraptured  with  his  learning  and  eloquence,  that 
he  became  a  postulant  for  admission  into  his  order,  took 
the  habit,  and  rose  eventually  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Capua,  and  Roman  Cardinal,  and,  if  Pallavicini  was 
correctly  informed,  had  the  additional  honour  of  being 
*  Commentarj  de'  Nerli,  lib.  iv. 
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eomin  to  Catherine  Bore,  the  happy  wife  of  Martin 
Luther. 

Besides  Pisa,  he  also  visited  Prato,  on  a  similar 
account,  preached  there  with  equal  acceptance  and  effect, 
and  denounced  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  licentious 
inmates  of  some  convents.  To  one  body  of  Nuns  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  that,  if  they  did  not  amend  their 
conduct,  foreign  soldiers  would  come,  and  carry  them 
away  on  their  horses ;  which,  it  is  also  said,  took  place 
ten  years  afterwards,  when  Prato  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards.    But  soldiers  often  stole  Nuns. 

On  S.  Marco  he  spent  his  incessant  care,  even  in  times 
of  the  greatest  political  confusion.  Within  those  walls 
he  exercised  himself  in  ascetic  labours  and  literary  stu- 
dies, determined  to  render  it  a  normal  institution ;  and 
we  may  venture  to  believe,  that  its  discipline  and  studies 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  extension  of  biblical  learn- 
ing in  the  following  century.  They  did  not  study  canon 
law  there,  nor  Aristotle,  nor  Plato,  so  much  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  word  as  it  is  contained  in  the  original 
Scriptures.  They  referred  to  Lyra,  and  other  commenta- 
tors, collated  manuscripts,  dived  into  Jewish  literature, 
and  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
with  some  success. 

Nor  were  those  pursuits  to  be  prosecuted  only  within 
the  cells ;  for  he  enjoined  on  the  novices,  who  came  in 
large  numbers  to  receive  his  habit,  that  they  should  pre- 
pare themselves  for  active  service  in  after-days,  and  be 
ready,  when  the  avenging  sword  should  have  driven  them 
from  Florence,  and  dispersed  them  over  Italy  and  the 
world,  to  go  to  the  infidels,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them  in  Arabic.  Often,  and  when  free  from  the  fever  of 
politics,  often  did  he  dwell  on  the  same  happy  thought, 
and,  looking  through  nearer  scenes  of  rapine  and  carnage, 
soon  to  overspread  his  country,  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
Divine  word, — the  surer  word  of  prophecy  even  then  shin- 
ing as  a  light  in  a  dark  place, — that  the  Prince  of  peace 
would  set  up  His  dominion,  and  be  crowned  with  universal 
glory  in  ages  of  evangelical  Missionary  enterprise.  He 
believed  that  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  maimers 
would  be  simplified ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
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obscure  as  were  his  own  views  concerning  it,  would  super- 
sede that  of  the  saints,  and  the  whole  world  be  converted 
by  its  means. 

So  did  this  extraordinary  man  fluctuate  between  the 
adverse  currents  of  mad  fanaticism  and  calm,  Christian 
piety.  He  was  the  sport  of  his  age,  when  good  and  evil 
were  confounded,  because  the  former  had  not  yet  found 
one  clear  expositor,  and  the  latter  still  held  the  world  in 
thrall.  Hence  the  diversity  of  opinions  regarding  him. 
But  if  we  can  be  content  to  take  Savonarola  as  he  was, 
we  shall  surrender  all  claim  to  his  name  as  a  Protestant, 
or  anything  like  it,  and  we  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
hopeless  task  of  composing  a  satisfactory  apology  for  his 
extravagancies,  while  his  character  and  fate  will  serve  for 
what  they  really  are — a  mirror  of  his  time. 

BEGINTSTN'GS  OF  TEOUBLE. 

But  that  state  of  tranquillity  could  not  long  continue 
undisturbed.  As  chief  democrat,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
hatred  of  the  minority,  consisting  of  the  friends  of  the 
Medici,  and  in  general  the  advocates  of  aristocracy. 
He  and  his  followers  offended  the  licentious  by  the  purity 
of  their  morals.  The  former  dependents  on  Medicean 
patronage  and  wealth,  involved  in  the  ruin  of  that  family, 
hated  the  dominant  popular  party,  and  especially  the 
preacher  who  asserted  for  the  new  system  of  government 
the  sanction  of  religion.  Hard  words  were  exchanged 
with  profusion. 

These  two  epithets  of  Friarites  and  Madmen  super- 
seded the  designations  of  all  former  parties,  and  served 
not  only  to  mark,  but  also  to  aggravate,  the  common 
enmity.  The  attention  of  other  states  was  drawn  to 
Florence  during  the  discussion  of  a  question  in  which  all 
were  relatively  interested;  and  the  Italian  Dukes  could 
not  but  view  with  dislike  so  eloquent  and  influential  an 
advocate  of  principles  which  would  destroy  their  authority, 
if  generally  admitted. 

As  for  the  notion  of  a  popular  theocracy,  that  might 
please  visionaries ;  but  sober  men  would  regard  it  as  fana- 
tical and  revolutionary.  The  court  of  Rome,  too,  and  espe- 
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dally  the  reigning  Pope,  while  it  pleased  them  well  to 
see  confusion  rampant  m  the  several  governments  of  the 
peninsula,  were  glad  to  discourage  a  community  that  might 
he  dangerous  to  the  predominance  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  would  he  alarmed  at  hearing  of  another  theocracy, 
that  threatened  to  bring  with  it  a  weight  of  popular  sym- 
pathy, in  competition  with  their  own.  And  that  the  fallen 
condition  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  the  sins  of  the 
clergy,  should  be  made  the  theme  of  declamation  by  the 
first  preacher  of  the  age,  must  have  been  heinously 
offensive  to  the  "  Sacred  College." 

He,  therefore,  stood  in  a  perilous  position.  Opposed 
to  an  old  and  powerful  party  in  the  republic,  hated  by  the 
majority  of  the  old  Dominicans,  and  by  the  undisciplined 
ana  immoral  fraternities  in  general,  severed  from  the 
whole  mass  of  secular  Priests,  suspected  and  dreaded  by 
the  Bishops,  disliked  by  the  chiefs  of  the  other  Italian 
states,  and  not  standing  firmly  on  the  ground  of  scrip- 
tural truth,  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  yet 
thought  that  he  had  mastered,  any  careful  observer 
might  have  predicted  his  downfal,  had  he  not  himself 
seen  that  it  was  inevitable. 

The  strife  out  of  which  death  delivered  him  now 

of  all,  one  Fra  Domenico  da  Ponzo,  said  to  be  an 
emissary  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  came  to  Florence,  and 
preached  against  him  and  the  new  government.  But 
the  better  temper  of  Savonarola,  and  his  expertness  in 
disputation,  supported  as  he  then  was  by  the  unbounded 
attachment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  prevailed  over  the 
Milanese,  who,  as  Burlamacchi  says,  soon  "changed 
country." 

Then  a  strange  Nun,  said  to  excel  in  sanctity  and 
eloquence,  came  to  the  city,  and  did  no  less  than  chal- 
lenge him  to  hold  a  public  disputation  with  her  on  some 
points  of  theology  and  political  economy.  But  he 
spurned  the  challenge  ere  it  was  well  delivered,  and 
advised  the  zealous  lady  to  go  home  to  her  sisters,  ply 
the  distaff,  and  cease  from  things  too  high  for  her  com- 
prehension. The  charms  of  an  adverse  preacheress  might 
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have  irremediahly  damaged  his  cause ;  but  she  could  not 
gain  a  public  introduction  at  Florence. 

A  more  formidable  antagonist  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance. Filippo  Corboli,  the  first  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice, 
endeavoured,  while  in  office,  to  lower  his  popularity  by 
the  encouragement  of  counteracting  influences,  and  then, 
having  arranged  his  plan  secretly,  convened  a  meeting  of 
the  most  learned  and  influential  men  in  the  city,  without 
disclosing  the  object  of  their  assembling,  but  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  some  objections  to  the  conduct  of 
Savonarola,  hoping  thus  to  take  him  by  surprise,  perplex 
him,  and  spoil  his  credit  with  the  people.  On  an 
appointed  day,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  were  assem- 
bled, yet  without  knowing  wherefore,  the  Abbats  and 
Superiors  of  the  monasteries  and  convents,  Theologians, 
Doctors,  Canons,  chief  citizens,  and,  among  them  all, 
Ficino  the  Platonist.  One  asked  the  dignitary  sitting 
next  him  the  reason  of  so  grand  a  convocation ;  another 
hazarded  a  conjecture;  another  divulged  a  rumour; 
another,  no  more  knowing  than  his  fellows,  affected 
sapient  reserve.  A  murmur  of  Athenian  inquiry  hummed 
in  the  crowd  of  spectators,  alternately  beguiling  and 
aggravating  the  weariness  of  suspense.  At  last,  the 
eminent  convener  appeared  in  his  place,  with  an  air  of 
confident  official  dignity,  and  a  somewhat  daring  mien,  as 
if  about  to  pronounce  a  challenge.  But  who  could  say 
to  whom  ? 

He  rose,  drew  attention,  and  began  to  address  the 
"learned  and  respectable"  assemblage.  Father  Savona- 
rola, the  Superior  of  S.  Marco,  he  said,  had  promulgated 
strange  doctrines,  employed  a  novel  and  unjustifiable 
manner  of  preaching,  and  maintained  doubtful  proposi- 
tions on  many  important  subjects  of  concernment  to  the 
commonwealth.  While  he  talked  against  time,  descant- 
ing wordily  on  topics  with  which  every  one  was  familiar, 
a  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  S.  Marco,  to  cite  the 
Father,  who  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  summons,  like 
others  of  his  rank,  much  less  a  notice  of  the  charges  to 
be  laid  against  him.  He  must  come  to  the  palace  imme- 
diately, where  they  were  waiting  for  him  on  an  affair  of 
great  importance.  He  set  out  instantly,  attended  by  his 
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faithful  companion,  Domenico  da  Pescia,  supposing  that 
his  advice  was  desired  on  some  public  emergency.  Sur- 
prised at  the  fulness  and  solemnity  of  the  concourse,  he 
found  a  seat,  and  composed  himself  to  listen. 

The  Gonfaloniere  required  him  to  answer  whatever 
question  might  be  put  to  him.  An  officious  little  non- 
reformed  Dominican  then  rose  to  object  to  his  manner  of 
preaching  as  indecorous,  and  to  his  meddling  in  affairs  of 
state,  quoting  the  sentence  of  St.  Paul,  "  No  man  that 
warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life ;" 
and  proceeded  with  abundant  erudition  to  fix  on  him  the 
charge  of  having  transgressed  that  precept. 

Savonarola  replied  with  admirable  self-possession  and 
meekness :  affirmed  that  he  had  learned  his  manner  of 
preaching  from  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church ;  maintained  that  it  is  not  unbecoming  the 
sacred  character  of  a  minister  of  Christ  to  treat  occasion- 
ally of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Many  eminent  ministers, 
many  saints,  had  done  the  like.  The  Apostle  had,  indeed, 
forbidden  them  to  meddle  and  entangle  themselves  in 
worldly  business,  by  entering  into  it  needlessly,  making 
choice  of  it,  or  with  disguised  or  selfish  intentions.  But 
it  should  not.  therefore,  be  inferred,  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely debarred  from  giving  their  aid,  as  he  had  done, 
from  motives  of  piety,  and  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
rendering  counsel  and  exhortation  with  prayer,  observing 
prudence  and  religious  moderation,  and  doing  all  for  the 
honour  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  people,  to  maintain  justice,  and  to  preserve  liberty. 
As  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  he  cited  from  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  "  I  commend  unto  you  Phoebe  our 
sister/9  ut  assistcrtis  ei  in  quocwmque  negotio  vestri  vnM- 
ouerit,  "that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she 
nath  need  of  you."  Referring  to  the  profession  of  his 
antagonist  in  the  same  order  as  himself,  he  complained 
that  the  children  of  his  mother  fought  against  him ;  but 
took  comfort  from  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  whose 
brethren  did  not  believe  in  Him. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  he  brought  Phoebe  into  the 
argument,  after  having  sent  home  the  Nun  to  her  distaff. 
Phoebe  could  not  need  help  in  affairs  of  state.  He  might 
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Bible  to  discredit  him  with  the  people,  to  overawe  him 
by  the  array  of  open  opposition,  or  even  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way  by  assassination  or  poison*  they  lost 
no  time  in  asking  help  from  Borne.  And  this  was  easily 
to  be  obtained  from  ecclesiastics  against  whose  debauch- 
ery, avarice,  and  ambition  he  was  bearing  testimony 
every  day.  The  unsuccessful  preacher  whom  Lorenzo 
had  set  up  against  him,  some  years  before,  was  then 
become  a  person  of  some  consequence  at  "the  court," 
and  declaimed  against  him  everywhere,  but  especially  in 
presence  of  the  Pope.  Reports  of  his  sermons  were 
handed  about,  and  read  by  the  Cardinals  with  bitter 
indignation. 

"  His  Holiness,"  therefore,  needed  little  persuasion  to 
recall  the  brief  which  had  been  issued  in  ordinary  course, 
authorising  him  to  preach  the  Lent  sermons  again  that 
year.  This  brief  was  revoked,  and  the  revocation  accom- 
panied by  an  injunction  that  he  should  not  preach  in  Flo- 
rence. But  the  Florentines  were  not  prepared  to  witness 
the  degradation  of  their  beloved  preacher,  and  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  Borne  urgent  appeals  in  his  behalf, 
which  so  far  prevailed  that  he  was  reluctantly  allowed  to 
preach  as  usual.  For  a  few  weeks  before  Lent,  while  the 
issue  of  that  correspondence  was  as  yet  uncertain,  he  did 
not  appear  in  public,  but  advised  with  his  friends  as  to 
the  fittest  course  to  be  pursued.  Meanwhile  Domenico 
da  Pescia  preached  in  his  place. 

This  Friar  was  his  faithful  companion,  a  person  of 
great  zeal  and  popular  eloquence,  but  much  inferior  to  his 
master  both  in  learning  and  judgment.  His  proceedings 
as  leader  of  some  extraordinary  movements  among  the 
children  of  the  city  will  presently  call  our  attention ;  and 
it  is  right  to  observe  that  certain  extravagancies  which 
then  took  place,  were  attributed  to  him  rather  than 
Savonarola. 

The  silence  of  the  persecuted  preacher,  on  that  and 
subsequent  occasions,  shows  that  he  respected  the  office  of 
the  Pope,  although  it  was  impossible  to  respect  his  person ; 
and,  as  yet,  he  had  carefully  shunned  any  appearance  of 
disaffection  to  the  reputed  head  of  the  Church.  On  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  being  released  from  the  Papal  inhibi- 
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tion,  he  again  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  began  a  series  of 
discourses  yet  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  for  a  stern  and  unsparing  exposure  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  clergy. 

But  although  the  brief  had  been  revoked,  the  Pope's 
anger  was  not  appeased,  and  the  probable  effects  of  it 
were  dreaded  by  the  friends  of  Savonarola.  A  strong 
party  of  armed  men — for  every  citizen  might  carry  arms 
— waited  at  the  gate  of  S.  Marco,  and  escorted  him  to 
the  cathedral,  thus  protecting  him  against  any  such 
attempt  that  might  be  made  to  kill  him  on  the  way, 
as  frequently  were  made,  even  by  Priests,  who  em- 
ployed knife  and  poison  as  freely  as  others.  A  glaring 
example  of  the  kind  occurred  a  few  years  afterwards  in 
Borne  itself,  where  several  Cardinals  conspired  to  destroy, 
by  poison  or  otherwise,  the  reigning  Pope,  Leo  X.,  who 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  as  the  Cardi- 
nal Giovanni  de'  Medici,  and  who  was  at  that  very  time 
wandering  over  Europe,  not  able  to  venture  himself  at 
the  high  seat  of  Christendom,  lest  his  deadly  enemy,  the 
Pope,  should  contrive  to  have  him  murdered,  secretly  or 
judicially.  When  this  Pope  Alexander,  therefore,  re- 
buked Savonarola  for  going  to  church  with  a  body  of 
armed  men,  he  knew  full  well  that  the  persecuted  man 
had  reason  enough  to  fear ;  but  made  an  insidious  appeal 
to  his  honesty,  in  hope  of  throwing  him  off  his  guard 
when  making  his  defence.  An  expert  notary,  Lorenzo 
Violi,  wrote  down  his  sermons  as  they  were  delivered, 
almost  word  for  word.  Violi  forthwith  published  the 
sermons,  with  a  proem  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  an  epistle  to  the  reader,  containing  many  observa- 
tions which  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  preacher 
must  have  been  held  at  that  period,  not  only  in  his 
own  country,  but  throughout  Europe.  In  the  epistle  to 
the  reader,  after  speaking  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
revealing  His  will  under  former  dispensations,  he  conti- 
nues thus : — "  And  in  our  times,  the  most  gracious  God, 
seeing  the  world  overrun  with  unbounded  licentiousness, 
the  vitality  of  faith  almost  extinct,  the  life  of  many  Chris- 
tians degenerated  into  mere  Paganism,  and  almost  every- 
one with  meretricious  impudence  boasting  of  his  impure 
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and  shameful  actions,  God  has  deigned  in  mercy  to  put 
away  so  great  blindness  from  the  world,  and  in  these 
times  a  flame  of  His  light  has  begun,  through  the 
preaching  of  His  servant,  Fra  Hieronymo  da  Ferrara,  to 
kindle  in  the  hearts  of  many  the  fire  of  a  holy  life,  and 
an  ardent  desire  for  the  honour  of  God,  so  much  so  that 
no  small  number  of  persons  of  every  age  and  both  sexes 
have  been  reformed  from  evil  to  good.  Six  years  ago 
this  servant  of  God,  when  there  was  nothing  seen  but 
tranquillity  and  peace  everywhere,  began  to  predict  a 
most  grievous  scourge  upon  all  Italy,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  has  come  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  all  of  us.  He 
has  also  predicted,  and  predicts  without  ceasing,  that  the 
Church  will  be  renewed  by  the  sword,  and  that  the  infidels 
will  be  soon  converted,  and  many  other  things  which,  in 
the  memory  of  our  age,  have  not  been  spoken  by  any 
other."  Violi  expected  that  Savonarola  would  be  perse- 
cuted by  many,  as  were  Abel  by  Cain,  Joseph  by  his 
brethren,  Moses  by  Pharaoh,  Christ  and  his  Apostles  by 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  martyrs  by  tyrants. 
"  Last  of  all,"  says  the  notary,  "  we  beseech  every  devout 
reader  of  this  work,  that  he  will  sometimes  deign  to  make 
mention  of  us  in  his  prayers." 

The  text  of  the  first  of  these  sermons  is  notably  appro- 
priate. "  I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin 
not  with  my  tongue :  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bri- 
dle, while  the  wicked  is  before  me.  I  was  dumb  with 
silence,  I  held  my  peace,  even  from  good."  (Psalm  xxxix. 
1,  &c.)  The  brief  exordium  is  philosophical,  as  usual, 
then  doctrinal,  touching  on  predestination,  an  article  of 
faith  which  he  maintained  zealously,  and  applied  without 
ceasing  to  himself  and  his  followers.  Then  he  hastened 
to  meet  the  expectation  of  his  audience,  discoursing 
thus : — 

"  Wherefore,  when  I  consider  the  multitude  of  elect  in 
the  city  of  Florence,  whom  I  perceive  to  be  beloved  of 
God,  in  that,  among  other  things,  the  present  tribu- 
lations work  together  for  their  good,  and  that  they  are 
not  stumbled  by  the  contradictions  which  they  suffer, 
and  the  persecutions  which  we  endure,  because  they  are 
enlightened  by  the  true  light,  whereby  we  know  that 
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What  the  Apostle  said  is  true:  Omnes  qui  pie  vivere 
volunt  persecutionem  patient  ur.  That  is,  '  Every  man 
who  wishes  to  live  piously  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer 
persecution.' 

"  I  am  fully  comforted,  and  have  returned  this  morn- 
ing to  the  field,  here  to  assemble  them,  and  to  enjoy  this 
consolation  together  with  them,  and  sing  a  lovely  song, 
composed  by  that  mighty  lyrist,  the  Prophet  David, 
which  begins  thus:  '  I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my 
ways,'  &c.  And  of  which  the  title  manifestly  demon- 
strates that  it  belongs  to  them  who  are  elect  and  pre- 
destinated. It  reads  thus :  In  Jlnem,  pro  idithum,  canti- 
cwn  David.  Idithum  is  interpreted,  *  overleaping  them,' 
and  signifies  the  elect  of  God,  who,  raised  by  contempla- 
tion and  love,  attain  to  things  Divine,  pass  beyond  those 
which  are  earthly,  and  trample  on  the  desires  of  the 
wicked  who  are  low  upon  the  earth  beneath.  Well, 
therefore,  is  this  psalm  said  to  be  pro  idithum,  '  for  the 
transcendent,'  the  elect  of  God,  who  pass  from  this  world 
to  heavenly  desires,  as  if  it  should  be  said :  This  is  a 
song,  and  an  exultation  of  the  mind  in  eternal  things, 
composed  by  David,  which  name  is  interpreted,  '  Strong 
of  hand,  and  beautiful  in  person,'  and  signifies  our 
Saviour,  by  whose  light  this  psalm  was  composed  and 
sung.  And  this  morning  I  deliver  it  to  the  people  ;  not 
to  all,  but  to  the  elect  of  God,  as  we  have  said,  who 
addresses  this  psalm  to  them  collectively  ;  that  is,  for  the 
consummation  of  virtue,  and,  finally,  eternal  life. 

"  *  Peace  be  with  you,  it  is  I,  fear  not.'  This  saluta- 
tion our  Saviour  sends  to  you  this  morning,  beloved  of 
the  Lord  God,  to  comfort  you  in  the  troubles  and  contra- 
dictions that  you  have  suffered  from  those  wicked  mon- 
sters of  Satan.*  And  therefore  he  says,  '  Peace  be  with 
you,  doubt  not,  fear  not ;  for  I  have  not  left  you ;  nay,  I 
am  always  with  you.'  But  that  you  may  know  of  what 
peace  He  speaks,  observe  that  in  another  place  He  says, 
•  I  give  you  my  peace,  I  leave  you  my  peace ;  not  as  the 
world  gives,  do  I  give  to  you,' — because  the  peace  of 
Christ  is  within  the  heart,  and  outward  trouble  disturbs 

*  Roughly  spoken.  But  controversialists,  both  literary  and  reli- 
gious, seemed  to  think  abusiveness  their  proper  dialect 
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it  not.  Therefore,  the  elect  of  God  are  always  bold  and 
cheerful  in  the  battle,  and  always  long  to  fight,  that  they 
may  win  that  crown  of  life  which  God  has  promised  to 
his  beloved.  Behold  us,  then,  beloved  in  Jesus,  behold 
us  here  in  the  field,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  angels  to 
fight  with  devils  and  perverse  men,  and  to  get  the 
victory. 

"I  am  sent  this  time  as  captain,  although  insufficient 
and  unworthy ;  and  many  come  to  guard  me,  through  fear 
that  I  should  be  taken  away  from  them.  Doubt  not,  my 
children,  we  have  guard  enough,  although  we  see  it  not, 
nor  do  carnal  men  believe  it.  I  do  not  wish  your  guard, 
although  I  have  yielded  to  your  weakness.  Then,  doubt 
not,  my  children,  we  shall  have  a  glorious  victory,  even 
if,  like  good  soldiers,  we  come  off  the  field  with  many 
wounds.  But  yet  I  know  that  God  will  give  us  so  great 
strength,  and  so  much  prudence,  that  those  wounds  will 
not  be  deadly.  The  work  of  God  will  advance,  and  we 
shall  conquer,  as  we  have  hitherto  conquered,  up  to  this 
hour.  But  note  well,  that  just  as  your  goodness 
increases,  so  will  the  malice  of  our  adversaries  increase  

"  And  if  you  say,  '  Friar,  what  dost  thou  mean,  that 
thou  hast  been  taking  rest  so  long,  and  hast  not  come 
into  the  field  to  help  thy  soldiers  ?'  My  children,  I  have 
not  been  taking  rest.  I  am  rather  come  from  the  field ;  for 
I  have  been  to  defend  a  strong  position,  which  if  it  had 
been  taken,  probably  you  would  have  been  all  routed. 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  in  answer  to  your  prayers, 
we  have  saved  it ;  and  you  have  not  suffered  any  loss ;  for 
God,  the  Rock,  hath  brought  you  help  by  his  angels, 
without  our  service.  And  if,  indeed,  I  have  delayed  a 
little  in  coming  to  you  since  the  close  of  our  fight,  this 
has  not  been  without  a  reason ;  and  therefore  we  will  tell 

you  this  morning  the  cause  of  our  delay  Do  you 

ask  if  I  was  afraid  of  being  put  to  death  ?  Certainly,  my 
children,  I  did  not  delay  through  fear  of  death,  or  I 
should  not  have  come  now ;  for  I  am  in  greater  danger 
now  than  ever.  'Then  hast  thou  any  scruple  of  con- 
science about  preaching  ?*  Not  I.  Why  should  I  ?  'But 
we  understand  that  an  excommunication  has  come,  and 
that  thou  hast  received  an  order  not  to  preach.'  Have 
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you  read  this  excommunication  ?  Who  sent  it  ?  But  let 
me  grant  that  it  was  even  so.  Do  you  not  remember 
that  I  told  you,  that  even  if  it  had  come,  it  would  be  of 
no  value,  and  would  avail  nothing  for  those  bad  men,  full 
of  lying  ?  as  I  will  demonstrate  by  a  parable,  in  which 
form  I  have  no  objection  to  give  my  answer ;  for  many 
persons  have  weak  memory,  and  cannot  l>ear  good  in  mind 
so  easily  as  the  wicked  can  remember  evil. 

"A  citizen  had  a  very  flourishing  vineyard,  which 
yielded  much  fruit,  through  the  labour  and  industry  of  a 
good  son  of  his.  Certain  thieves  came  to  this  vineyard, 
intent  on  robbing  it,  and  laying  it  waste  ;  and  being  pre- 
vented  by  the  son  of  the  citizen,  they  advised  together, 
and  said,  4  The  father  of  this  man,  what  with  the  distance 
of  the  place,  and  what  with  his  many  occupations,  cannot 
come  to  see  his  son  and  the  vineyard.  We  will  say  that 
he  is  a  glutton,  a  drunkard,  and  that  he  is  all  day  long 
with  harlots  and  lewd  men,  wastes  his  father's  property, 
and  neglects  the  vineyard.  And,  besides  the  letter,  we 
will  send  him  some  messengers,  who  shall  seem  to  be 
honest  men,  and  confirm  all  that  we  have  written.  They 
shall  then  persuade  him  to  command  the  son  to  remain 
no  longer  in  this  vineyard,  to  call  him  to  appear  in  his 
presence,  and  then  punish  him  severely.'  They  do  so. 
The  father,  seeing  so  many  witnesses,  believes  the  whole 
tale,  and,  in  great  anger,  commands  his  son  to  come  home 
immediately ;  and  writes  to  him  that  he  has  heard  of  his 
misconduct.  But  the  son,  knowing  that  his  departure 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  vineyard,  does  not  go,  nor  in 
this  obey  his  father ;  but  writes  to  tell  him  that  he  is 
deceived  by  persons  who  are  contriving  how  to  destroy  his 
vineyard. 

"  Tell  me,  citizen,  dost  thou  think  that  this  son  has 
done  well  or  ill?  Has  he  proceeded  according  to  his 
father's  will,  or  against  it  ?  Surely  thou  art  not  so  foolish 
as  not  to  answer  that  he  has  done  most  prudently,  not 
contrary  but  according  to  the  will  of  his  father.  Tell 
me,  if  thou  hadst  a  house  at  Bruges,  and  it  were  well 
managed  by  a  dependent  of  thine  own,  and  his  rivals 
should  write  thee  an  ill  report  of  him  through  envy,  and 
thou,  moved  by  their  letters,  shouldest  write  to  call  him 
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home,  telling  him  what  thou  hadst  heard,  and  if  he  should 
come,  leaving  thy  business  in  confusion,  wouldest  thou 
not  be  angry  with  him,  and  say, 1  Fool,  didst  thou  not  see 
by  my  manner  of  writing  how  the  matter  stood  ?  Thou 
oughtest  not  to  have  come.'  

"  Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  orders  of 
superiors  are  contrary  to  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
especially  to  the  law  of  charity,  no  one  should  obey  in 
this  case;  for  it  is  written,  Oportet  magis  obedire  Deo 
quam  hominibus :  6  We  must  rather  obey  God  than  man.' 
And  even  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  command  of  the 
superior  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  commandment,  I 
should  think  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  not  to  follow 

the  judgment  of  the  superior  If  the  Lord  of  the 

vineyard  were  here,  and  saw  the  fruit  it  yields,  He  would 
do  nothing  against  him  of  whom  thou  hast  been  writing  ; 
especially  if  He  knew  thy  character.  O  citizen,  if  thou 
didst  but  know  what  fooleries  they  write  to  Rome,  thou 
wouldest  wonder  how  they  could  be  credited."  ' 

From  this  time  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  answering  for 
himself  to  the  Pope  and  court  of  Rome ;  and  every  ser- 
mon bears  evidence  that  he  preached  as  if  no  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  delivering  his  conscience,  by  the  greatest  plain- 
ness of  speech  towards  the  corrupt  priesthood.  Many 
Priests  were  always  present  at  his  sermons,  and  them  he 
instructed  and  admonished  as  follows : — 

"  We  have  already  said  that  Israel  is  interpreted,  Videns 
Deum, 1  One  who  sees  God.'  *  God  sees  Himself  as  no 
creature  can  see  Him.  1  He  dwells,'  the  Apostle  says, 
'  in  glory  inaccessible,  to  which  none  can  approach,  which 
no  man  has  ever  seen,  or  can  see.'  The  blessed  see  it  in 
another  way,  that  is,  face  to  face,  not  comprehending 
Him,  but  each  in  his  own  degree.  The  righteous  see 
God  by  grace  and  by  faith  ;  but  the  angels,  because  they 
see  Him  face  to  face,  cannot  err.  Natural  light,  because 
it  is  of  the  senses,  and  goes  low,  may  err.  He  who  is  in 
grace  is  on  high.  He  who  is  not  in  grace  stands  low.  He 
who  is  on  high  sees  heaven  and  looks  upwards.  He  who 
is  beneath  keeps  to  the  earth,  is  blind,  and  cannot  see 

*  The  Hebraist  will  observe  great  inaccuracy  in  most  of  these 
interpretations.    They  were  as  good  as  he  could  find. 
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leaven.  He,  then,  who  is  blind,  cannot  guide  himself, 
much  less  others  :  *  for  if  the  blind  leads  the  blind,  they 
both  fall  into  the  ditch.' 

"  Wherefore  it  follows  that  the  flock  of  Christ  are  on 
high,  because  they  are  in  grace.  How,  then,  can  one 
who  is  beneath,  and  has  no  light,  govern  the  flock  of 
Christ  ?  Assuredly  it  is  he  who  sees  that  must  guide  the 
blind ;  for  the  blind  man  must  not  lead  them  who  see. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  he  who  has  to  govern  others 
should  only  be  in  grace,  and  stand  on  high :  he  should 
enjoy  great  and  perfect  grace. 

"Think,  therefore,  how  it  must  be,  when  one  who 
governs  is  so  low  as  to  be  not  only  destitute  of  grace,  but 
always  lies  prone  upon  the  earth,  and  is,  by  his  sins, 
fallen  under  the  wrath  of  God.  Such  an  one  must  be  not 
only  not  a  good  shepherd,  but  worse  than  the  sheep. 
Therefore  for  three  sins  of  Israel,  0  wicked  shepherds,  I 
would  fain  convert  you.  First,  for  your  pride  and  vain 
glory ;  for  these  men  only  attend  to  pride,  pomp,  and 
earthly  things.  Secondly,  for  avarice ;  for  by  selling 
their  benefices  they  sell  the  blood  of  Christ.  Thirdly,  for 
lust ;  and  it  was  never  greater  in  the  world  than  it  is  at 
this  day.  Sed  super  quatuor  non  convertam  ev/m :  i  But,' 
God  says,  '  that  for  the  fourth  He  will  not  convert  thee 
because  thou  hast  caused  such  scandal  to  his  people  by 
thy  bad  example.  Nay,  more.  For  the  first  I  will  not 
convert  thee,  neither  for  the  second  will  I  convert  thee, 
nor  for  the  third,  nor  for  the  fourth. 

"  O  thou  that  writest  to  Eome,  thou  art  always  going 
to  write  to  Home !  come  forward.  I  will  give  thee  some 
work  to  do  this  morning.  Now  I  tell  thee  this,  and  it  is 
true,  that  almost  none  of  them  will  be  converted,  but 
they  shall  go  down  to  the  dwelling  of  Satan,  because  God 
is  wroth  against  them ;  and  hear  thou  the  reasons  why  it 
shall  be  so." 

He  goes  on  asking  the  Priests  whether  the  unchaste 
should  be  set  as  guardians  of  youth,  and  the  avaricious 
of  the  rich.  He  lashes  those  who  have  sold  their  benefices 
to  the  voluptuous,  the  avaricious,  and  the  proud ;  to 
licentious  Priests,  men  as  ignorant  as  beasts.  They  have 
sold  the  souls  of  the  people ;  for,  by  their  vile  example, 
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the  Priests  are  killing  souls.  The  poor  have  been  sold 
for  a  pair  of  shoes,  because  the  Priest  who  bought  the 
benefice  cares  less  for  them  than  for  dogs,  mules,  horses, 
harlots,  and  ruffians!  All  things  are  venal:  even  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  sold !  He  then  describes  the  abomina- 
ble sins  charged  on  Alexander  VI.  and  his  family :  not, 
indeed,  naming  them ;  but  no  one  could  mistake  the  sub- 
jects of  his  description.  He  charges  the  Roman  clergy 
with  having  driven  the  poor  to  robbery  by  their  oppres- 
sion, and  all  men  to  wickedness  by  their  infidelity.  He 
alleges  that  they  have  done  no  less  than  revive  the  cere- 
monies of  Paganism  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  he 
vividly  contrasts  the  haughty  and  powerful  priesthood  of 
his  day,  revelling  amidst  the  ruins  of  Christianity,  with 
the  poor  and  humble  Apostles  of  the  Lord,  and  their  early 
successors,  conquering  ancient  Rome  with  no  other  weapon 
than  the  tongue,  nor  any  other  power  than  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  same  sermon  *  he  expresses  entire  confidence  in 
Divine  protection ;  and  readiness  to  die,  if  required,  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  After  challenging  those  who  report  his 
sayings  to  Rome,  to  communicate  as  largely  as  they  can, 
and  to  falsify  as  much  as  they  choose,  he  proceeds  thus : — 
"  Thinkest  thou  that  I  should  have  been  here,  if  I  had 
not  had  one  to  guide  me?  I  have  no  friend  here  on 
earth ;  but  God  alone  is  sufficient  for  me.  O  my  God,  I 
desire  none  but  thee.  O  Lord,  let  thy  hand  be  with  me, 
and  then  I  shall  not  fear  any  man.  With  thee  I  cannot 
die.  But  he  says,  'Nay,  I  will  kill  thee.'  Kill  me  as 
thou  wilt,  with  my  Lord  I  cannot  die.  To  die  for  Christ 
is  life.  To-day  we  fast ;  to-morrow  will  be  the  feast,  and 
thou  shalt  see  whether  I  am  dead  or  no." 

So  did  the  martyr-spirit  breathe  in  every  discourse. 
Complaints,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  forwarded  to  Rome 
against  him.  The  Pope  had  consequently  required  him 
to  desist  from  preaching,  and  to  leave  Florence.  He  did 
not  obey  ;  but  he  and  his  friends  endeavoured  to  show  the 
Pope  that  he  was  faithfully  discharging  his  duty,  and 
that  his  presence  was  needed  at  Florence,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered  with  so  great 
•  Wednesday  after  1st  Sunday  of  Lent 
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and  so  manifest  advantage.  If  this  good  had  not  been 
wrought  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  whose  chief 
offence  consisted  in  faithfulness  in  rebuking  sinners, 
and  unflinching  warfare  on  the  wickedness  of  the  clergy, 
it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  borne  with  for  a  little  longer. 
Yet  the  signal  reformation  of  manners  in  Florence  con- 
veyed reproach  to  Rome,  and  excited  alarm  and  hatred 
there.  The  new  habits  of  the  Florentines,  excepting 
only  an  intractable  minority,  were  equally  singular,  and, 
as  long  as  they  lasted,  superior  to  those  of  every  city  of 
Christendom.    For  example. 

JUVENILE  EEEOEMATION. 

The  change  of  customs  during  the  carnival  excited 
universal  wonder,  and  was  justly  adduced  by  Savonarola 
in  proof  of  the  power  of  his  ministry, — a  part  of  the 
abundant  fruit  of  the  vineyard  in  his  parable.  Once  a 
year,  indeed,  the  Romish  preachers  on  the  Continent  still 
inveigh  vehemently  against  popular  sins  ;  but  the  carnival 
is  first  provided,  occasion  is  first  given  for  the  free  luxuri- 
ance of  immorality,  just  that  a  supply  of  sins  may  be 
made  ready  for  the  confessional.  The  ordinary  course  of 
life  would  not  be  marked  by  sins  palpable  enough  to  be 
felt  in  the  dull  conscience  of  an  average  Romanist,  but  for 
that  periodical  opportunity.  If  a  large  nnmber  of  thoso 
unequivocal  transgressions  were  not  committed  by  Ash- 
Wednesday,  the  recitations  of  guilt  would  not  be  suffici- 
ently exciting  to  the  Confessors ;  nor  could  those  penances 
and  offerings  be  enjoined  which  are  so  contributive  to  the 
importance  of  the  priesthood  and  the  wealth  of  the  Church. 
Whoever  diminishes  the  sum  of  outward  immorality  at 
carnival-time,  disarms  the  customary  pulpit-invective  of 
its  power,  weakens  the  charm  of  confession,  and  abates 
the  worth  of  absolution.  The  abominations  of  that  season 
serve  to  give  picturesque  contrast  to  the  factitious  sanc- 
tity of  the  forty  days,  and  therefore  are  absolutely  needed 
in  the  drama  of  delusion.  So  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  well  as  now. 

But  Savonarola  was  no  mere  Lent  orator.  He  antici- 
pated the  carnival  by  preaching  the  whole  year  through ; 
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he  checked  the  licentiousness  of  the  people ;  and  appeared 
the  more  signally  a  heretic  in  the  sight  of  Rome,  for  the 
observances  carried  on  in  preparation  for  the  quadragesimal 
solemnities. 

The  youth  of  the  city,  the  highest  of  them  first,  had 
always  been  accustomed  on  those  days  to  form  themselves 
into  companies,  called  potenze,  "powers;"  and  those 
powers  used  to  take  entire  possession  of  the  public.  With 
long  poles,  called  stili,  they  used  to  bar  the  streets,  and 
exact  heavy  tolls,  at  their  discretion,  on  all  females  who 
wished  to  pass.  Any  that  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
pay,  were  subjected  to  the  grossest  insolence.  With  the 
produce  of  this  exaction  suppers  were  provided  every 
evening,  and  the  nights  were  spent  in  brutish  intemper- 
ance. Last  of  all,  each  power  set  up  a  lofty  staff,  called 
lo  stile  del  capannuccio,  "the  bonfire-stake/ '  fancifully 
decorated,  and  surrounded  with  combustibles,  to  be  con- 
sumed at  night  amidst  great  uproar.  Companies  whose 
bonfire-stakes  were  less  to  the  liking  of  the  mob,  when 
provoked  by  some  sign  of  disapprobation,  would  endea- 
vour to  revenge  themselves  on  these  more  favoured  rivals 
by  pelting  them  with  pebbles,  gathered  beforehand  from 
the  neighbouring  rivers,  the  Arno  and  the  Mugnone. 
The  opposite  party  being  also  provided  with  heaps  of 
pebbles,  they  continued  pelting  each  other  until  some 
were  killed. 

Then  was  the  time  for  exacting  revenge  under  pretext 
of  a  custom ;  and  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  those  nights 
of  terror  glutted  the  vengeance  of  the  malignant,  and  fed 
the  cupidity  of  Confessors.  Nor  was  that  all.  On  the 
Sundays  during  Lent,  when  even  the  devoutest  were 
allowed  relaxation,  many  thousands  of  the  population 
would  go  out  into  the  suburbs,  crowd  the  taverns 
and  public  walks,  and  abandon  themselves  to  vicious  prac- 
tices. This  custom  continued  to  some  extent;  but  so 
great  was  the  influence  of  Savonarola  over  the  children 
and  youth,  that  their  habits  were  generally  reformed. 
Many  hundreds  of  them,  if  not  thousands,  daily  crowded 
the  galleries  erected  for  their  accommodation  in  the 
church,  and  were  exemplary  for  obedience  to  their  parents 
at  home,  for  love  of  study,  gentleness  of  deportment,  and 
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constancy  in  the  recitations  that  passed  for  prayer.  They 
therefore  took  no  part  in  the  usual  barbarous  amusements 
in  the  carnival  of  1496. 

Cross-bars,  tolls,  bonfires,  and  fights,  were  altogether 
discontinued ;  and  in  their  stead  he  persuaded  them  to 
celebrate  religious  entertainments.  The  superintendence 
of  those  entertainments  was  especially  entrusted  to  Fra 
Domenico  da  Pescia;  and  this  Friar  gave  them  short, 
simple,  and  practical  addresses  in  distinct  congregations, 
apart  from  the  adults.  Having  had  them  in  training  for 
some  time,  the  father  himself  obtained  authority  from  the 
magistrates  to  form  them  into  a  Society,  under  certain 
regulations  thus  described  by  Burlamacchi. 

All  the  children  who  wished  to  become  children  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  followers  of  Father  Girolamo  and  of  his 
doctrine,  were  to  observe  the  commandments  of  God  and 
of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  be  frequent  at  confession  and 
communion,  fervent  in  prayers  and  at  sermons,  and  not  to 
frequent  public  spectacles,  such  as  boxing-matches,  fire- 
works, masquerades,  and  the  like.  Their  apparel  should 
be  plain,  and  suited  to  their  rank,  without  purses,  or 
other  vanities.  Their  hair  was  to  be  cropped  short. 
They  were  to  shun  games  and  bad  companions,  as  if  they 
were  serpents.  They  were  not  to  read  nor  hear  indecent 
books,  either  in  Italian  or  Latin.  They  were  to  flee  lewd 
poets,  as  pestiferous  poison.  On  feast-days  they  were  to 
occupy  themselves  in  Divine  things,  not  frequenting 
schools  of  dancing,  fencing,  or  music. 

For  carrying  out  these  regulations,  the  children  were 
divided  into  companies,  or  quarters,  according  to  their 
places  of  abode,  with  a  child  appointed  as  captain  of  each 
quarter.  Each  of  these  captains  had  four  councillors, 
without  whose  consent  he  could  not  act.  After  these, 
were  appointed  other  juvenile  officers:  peace-makers,  to 
keep  all  on  good  terms;  procession-masters,  to  arrange 
for  their  processions,  assigning  to  each  child  his  proper 
place,  and  to  make  them  walk  in  perfect  silence ;  cor- 
rectors, who  should  administer  verbal  and  brotherly 
correction  to  those  who  misbehaved;  almoners,  who 
walked  in  the  processions  with  little  boxes,  to  receive  alms 
for  the  poor ;  these  used  also  on  other  feast-days,  as  well 
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as  during  carnival,  to  stand  in  public  places,  beside  little 
portable  altars,  each  furnished  with  a  crucifix  and  can- 
dles, and  there  modestly  solicit  and  thankfully  receive 
the  offerings  of  passengers.  Their  orderly  processions, 
and  their  devout  appearance  at  those  altars,  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  especially  attracted 
the  attention  of  foreigners.  They  had  also  lustrators, 
whose  office  was  to  search  the  houses,  and  palaces,  too, 
for  crosses,  images  of  saints,  and  any  other  sacred  objects 
thrown  aside  with  disrespect,  or  otherwise  desecrated,  and 
to  cleanse  and  restore  them  to  a  proper  state.  And 
they  had  even  inquisitors,  who  went  about  the  city  on 
feast-days,  to  search  out  parties  of  gamblers,  seize  their 
dice,  cards,  or  other  instruments  of  gaming,  not  sparing 
the  money,  which,  if  it  could  be  found,  was  to  be  given 
to  the  poor.  These  juvenile  censors  were  preserved  from 
violence,  chiefly  by  the  civil  sanction  under  which  they 
acted,  but  also  by  the  force  of  public  respect,  involun- 
tarily rendered  by  most  persons  to  so  extraordinary  and 
numerous  an  association :  for  no  fewer  than  eight  thou- 
sand children  were  incorporated  as  "Children  of  Jesus 
Christ/'  gathered  from  the  families  of  citizens  of  all 
classes,  but  chiefly  from  the  most  wealthy  and  influential. 
On  one  occasion,  when  treated  rudely  by  some  who 
resented  their  interference,  they  solicited  assistance  from 
the  magistrates,  and  obtained  the  services  of  an  officer  of 
justice  for  each  quarter,  instructed  to  interpose  for  their 
protection  whenever  they  might  call  on  him  for  his  help. 

No  doubt  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Observance  of  S. 
Marco  was  quite  sincere  in  his  desire  to  improve  the 
morals  of  the  citizens ;  but  it  is  not  less  evident  that  the 
moral  reformation  was  ordered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  juvenile  republic,  of  which  the  members  were  schooled 
into  a  habit  of  what  Republicans  call  self-government. 

Savonarola  regarded  this  reformation  as  the  work  of 
God.  In  his  first  Lent  sermon,  in  1495,  he  reminded  a 
very  large  congregation,  that  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  Florentine  youth  during  the  carnival  could  never  be 
put  down  by  any  magistrate.  No  proclamations,  no 
penalties,  had  the  least  effect.  Every  year  there  had  been 
many  lives  lost ;  but  now  the  time  of  carnival  resembled 
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that  of  Lent ;  even  little  children  now  came  to  confession ; 
and  while  their  solemn  processions  went  through  Flo- 
rence, chanting  hymns  and  litanies,  multitudes  of  specta- 
tors stood  still  and  wept. 

Violi,  an  eye-witness,  described  the  early  attendance  of 
those  children  in  the  church  of  S.  lleparata.  They  filled 
the  spacious  temporary  gallery  erected  for  their  occupa- 
tion. Eight  hundred  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  went  to  the  altar,  walking  in  pairs,  and  received 
the  host  with  so  great  an  appearance  of  devotion,  that 
the  spectators  there  again  shed  tears.  "  Your  children,' ' 
said  the  Reformer  himself,  "  have  now  betaken  themselves 
to  singing  of  praises ;  and  they  formed  such  a  procession 
on  the  day  of  the  carnival,  that,  when  I  looked  on  them, 
I  thought  I  could  see  the  same  children  and  the  same 
people  that  went  to  meet  our  Saviour  when  He  rode  into 
Jerusalem."  * 

Parents,  as  ever,  caught  the  enthusiasm  that  seized 
their  sons  and  daughters.  People  rose  at  midnight  to 
secure  places  at  the  sermons,  and  came  to  the  gates  of 
the  Duomo,  where  they  waited  for  the  time  of  opening,  in 
spite  of  wind  and  cold.  Even  in  winter  women  and  youths, 
old  men  and  children,  then  stood  with  bare  feet  on  the 
cold  marble,  patiently  waiting  until  the  preacher  ascended 
the  pulpit.  They  crowded  the  church  with  as  great  joy 
as  if  they  were  at  a  wedding-feast.  And  the  interior  of 
the  Duomo  must,  indeed,  have  presented  a  rare  spectacle 
when,  long  before  sunrise,  the  whole  congregation  stood 
in  profound  silence,  those  who  could  read  holding  a  book 
in  one  hand,  and  a  taper  in  the  other,  until  "  the  children 
of  Christ  came  in  procession,' '  chanting  so  sweetly,  "  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  gates  of  paradise  were  opened."  And 
when  Savonarola  stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  the  thousands  of 
the  congregation  would  raise  their  voices,  and  sing  the 
Benedictus,  or  the  Nunc  dimittis. 

Those  children  exercised  the  fullest  prerogative  of 
reformers ;  so  much  so,  that  if  they  met  a  young  lady 
gaily  dressed,  they  would  administer  correction  with  great 
gravity,  requiring  her,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  King 
of  their  city,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  their  Queen,  to  put 
*  Bassanti,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  27. 
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ritual  songs,"  in  their  vernacular,  and  td  brisker  measures. 
In  this  manner  the  procession  reached  the  pyramid  of 
vanities,  still  protected  by  guards,  and  "  the  four  quarters" 
ranged  themselves  around  the  square. 

Then  each  captain-boy  advanced  from  his  quarter  to 
the  devoted  pile.  A  burning  torch  was  in  his  hand, 
the  four  torches  were  applied,  a  band  of  trumpeters 
sounded  the  appointed  signal,  the  bells  rang,  myriads 
of  spectators  raised  a  shout,  the  flames  rose  high ;  in  a 
few  moments  the  accumulation  of  instruments  of  luxury, 
works  of  art,  and  fruits  of  imagination,  the  labours  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet,  good  and  bad,  all  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  city  exulted  at  the 
sight. 

Here  was  an  overt  act  of  true  fanaticism.  The  inten- 
tion good,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  the  destruction  of  sensuality 
and  pride  was  its  object,  but  the  method  employed  was 
evil.  The  monastic  way  of  contending  against  sin  is 
mechanical,  and  therefore  unscriptural  and  insufficient. 
The  ceremony  with  which  a  novice  in  a  nunnery  closes 
her  novitiate,  dies  to  the  world,  is  buried  at  the  altar, 
rises  a  new  creature,  and  takes  the  habit,  is  gazed  on  with 
admiration  by  sentimentalists,  as  if  they  had  witnessed  a 
mysterious  reality.  That  ceremony  is  a  studied  and  ornate 
exhibition  of  the  principle  which  Savonarola  and  Da 
Pescia  strove  to  carry  out  at  Florence,  endeavouring  to 
make  every  one  do  what  the  novice  professes  to  have 
done;  to  change  that  city  into  a  city  of  God,  a  great 
coenobium  of  persons  who  should  at  once  renounce  the 
vices  and  cast  away  the  decorations  of  society,  and  by 
their  own  act  overcome  the  power  of  sin.  The  place  of 
profession  was  not  the  interior  of  a  convent-chapel,  but  a 
public  square.  The  professed  were  not  Nuns,  shorn  of 
their  tresses,  and  deprived  of  their  trinkets,  but  house- 
holders, who  gave  up  their  indulgences  and  ornaments, 
thinking  thus  to  establish  a  meritorious  piety  of  their 
own.  A  lady  had  given  up  her  cosmetics,  a  gentleman 
his  guitar.  The  "Child  of  Christ"  gave  a  blessing  in 
return.  The  blessing  was  easily  purchased ;  and  the  buyer 
thought  it  efficacious,  although  his  heart  remained  the 
same  as  ever,  as  events  were  soon  to  show.  By  this 
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material  substitution  for  His  merits,  Christ  was  openly 
dishonoured,  even  by  those  who  hailed  him  as  King  of 
their  city,  and  intended  to  render  him  a  service.  Those 
children,  too,  were  elated  by  the  spectacle  of  religious 
triumph  over  vanity ;  but  there  was  no  penitential 
acknowledgment  of  their  own  sins.  A  notable  work 
was  done  that  day;  but  it  had  no  relation  to  the 
infinitely  precious  victim,  to  the  great  work  of  God's 
redeeming  love. 

"Well,  then,"  says  the  reader,  "this  same  Friar 
Girolamo  was  a  self-righteous  fanatic."  Certainly  we 
must  admit  that  the  whole  affair  was  fanatical,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  asceticism  of  the  Romish  Church, 
which  only  came  forth  here  on  a  large  scale.  And  if 
Savonarola  was  a  self-righteous  man,  we  must  remember 
that  he  had  never  learned  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  He 
was  honest  in  his  way  ;  yet,  being  in  a  state  of  obscurity, 
he  often  stumbled.  We,  favoured  with  better  teaching, 
may  respect  his  honesty,  and  thank  God  for  our  superior 
knowledge. 

A  SUNDAY  FESTIVAL. 

The  Children  of  Christ  bore  part  in  a  second 
demonstration  on  Palm-Sunday.  At  that  season  penance 
and  diversion  had  always  been  alternated.  The  diversion 
made  the  penance  tolerable;  and  after  the  diversion 
people  saw  some  reason  why  they  should  do  penance. 
Hence,  as  the  Sunday  had  always  with  truth  been 
regarded  as  a  day  which  the  Lord  had  made,  that  men 
might  rejoice  in  it  and  be  glad,  but  as  the  Church  of 
Borne  had  never  been  able  to  teach  the  people  how  they 
might  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation,  the  rejoicing 
could  be  no  better  than  worldly  hilarity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  Florence,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  cities  in  Europe, 
merriment  was  carried  to  mischievous  excess,  and  Savo- 
narola desired  to  win  the  multitude  by  giving  a  religious 
turn  to  their  amusements.  Men  whose  names  figure  in 
the  kalendar  had  observed  similar  policy.  He  thought 
that  as  the  bonfires  of  the  carnival  had  been  superseded 
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with  so  entire  success  by  the  conflagration  of  the  vanities, 
the  Sunday  diversions,  hitherto  profane,  might  be  sub- 
stituted by  others  that  should  be  sacred.  He  fixed  on 
Palm-Sunday  as  the  day  for  an  experiment  on  a  large 
scale,  to  be  made  with  every  possible  circumstance  of 
ixnpressiveness.  On  that  day  the  Italian  Church  com- 
memorates the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  recites 
hosannas, — not  very  like  those  uttered  by  the  Jewish 
multitudes,  and  by  the  children, — and  distributes  olive  or 
palm  branches  from  the  altars.  On  this  Palm-Sunday 
mass  was  celebrated  in  the  morning  with  the  utmost 
solemnity,  "  the  father  "  officiating  in  the  cathedral,  and 
distributing  the  palm-leaves.  He  then  addressed  the 
eight  thousand  Children  of  Christ,  arranged  and  clad  as 
before.  After  breakfast  they  again  assembled  at  the 
church  of  the  Annunziata,  went  in  procession  to  S. 
Marco,  and  in  that  church  each  received  a  red  cross. 
Thence  they  walked  on  in  order  to  S.  Giovanni.  A 
plain  tabernacle  followed,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
painting  of  our  Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  on  the 
other  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  angels  holdmg 
vp  the  crown  which  Savonarola  had  presented  to  her  when 
he  went  to  paradise.  As  the  procession  moved  on,  they 
chanted  the  psalms  and  prayers  for  the  day.  The  spec- 
tators gave  alms,  which  were  to  be  laid  up  in  Banks 
of  Charity,*  now  first  established.  After  the  tabernacle 
walked  the  Monks  of  the  various  religious  orders,  the 
secular  clergy  next,  after  these  a  very  long  train  of  lay- 
men, all  carrying  red  crosses,  then  girls,  dressed  in 
white,  with  garlands,  and,  last  of  all,  women  in  similar 
attire. 

*  Several  monies  pietatis,  or  charitable  lending-houses,  to  supply 
poor  persons  with  the  use  of  money  without  interest, — for  interest  was 
thought  to  be  sinful, — were  already  established  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy,  by  the  zealous  perseverance  of  a  few  Minorites.  At  Florence, 
however,  the  Jews  had  bribed  members  of  the  government  to  frustrate 
the  project,  which  therefore  failed ;  but  Savonarola  at  last  succeeded 
in  their  establishment,  which  led  to  the  breaking-up  of  the  trade  in 
money,  carried  on  by  some  Jews.  His  predecessors  had  preached 
against  the  Jews ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  did.  Beckmann, 
Hist  of  Inventions,  under  "  Lending  and  Pawnbroking,"  gives  the 
history  of  these  charitable  banks. 
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"  Great  was  the  devotion  of  that  day."  Men  of  rank 
and  office,  disdaining  all  worldly  distinctions,  united  with 
the  poorest,  and,  thinking  themselves  like  David  before 
the  ark,  they  danced  and  sang  before  their  tabernacle, 
and  at  intervals  the  whole  city  shouted,  Viva  Jesu 
Cristo,  Re  nostro  ! — "  Long  live  Jesus  Christ,  our  King ! " 
In  this  order  they  reached  the  square  of  the  Signori,  and 
there,  drawn  up  in  order,  the  vast  assemblage  sang,  with 
indescribable  earnestness,  some  spiritual  songs,  composed 
for  the  purpose  by  Grirolamo  Benivieni,  and  set  to  lively 
airs.  One,  at  least,  must  have  been  a  religious  patriotic 
composition.    It  began  with, 

"  Viva  ne'  nostri  cuori,  viva  Fiorenza." 

"Let  Florence  live  in  our  hearts,  Florence  for 
ever ! "  The  children  then  went  over  almost  all  the  city, 
and,  as  they  went,  alms  for  the  poor  were  given  them 
with  amazing  liberality.  Their  boxes,  or  cups,  were  not 
only  filled  with  money,  rings,  and  other  valuables,  but 
many  other  vessels  were  also  laden.  With  these  the  thou- 
sands  of  children  poured  into  the  cathedral,  and  laid  the 
contributions  of  the  city  on  an  altar  of  extraordinary  size, 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  in  addition  to  costly  offerings 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  splendid  vestments,  already  depo- 
sited there,  for  the  establishment  of  four  charitable  banks, 
one  for  each  quarter  of  the  city  ;  out  of  which  needy  but 
industrious  persons  should  be  assisted  with  loans  of 
money,  free  of  interest,  and  be  thus  protected  from  the 
extortion  said  to  be  practised  by  the  Jewish  usurers. 
The  festivities  of  the  day  finished  with  a  dance  in  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  where  all  the  Monks  of  that  house, 
mixing  with  the  people,  enjoyed  a  merry  reel.  Finally, 
the  people  went  home,  satiated  with  the  amusements  of 
the  day.  "A  wonderful  day,  truly,"  says  one  of  the 
biographers ;  "  a  day  full  of  joy  and  exultation,  when  all 
the  people  seemed  to  have  run  mad  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  Florence,  through  so  great  a  mystery,  to 
have  become  a  New  Jerusalem." 

The  Christian  reader  takes  a  different  view.  He 
laments  that  so  eminent  a  man  as  the  Vicar-General  of 
8.  Marco  should  have  lent  himself  to  an  utter  profanation 
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of  the  Lord's  day.  It  was  indeed  lamentable :  but  the 
court  of  Eome  never  censured  him  on  that  account ;  for 
with  them  it  is  but  a  feast-day;  and  even  now  the 
compendiated  form  of  the  fourth  commandment  in  use 
throughout  Italy  is  merely  this :  Osservate  le  feste ; 
"  Observe  the  festivals."  Savonarola  had  been  taught  to 
regard  the  day  chiefly  as  one  of  relaxation  from  ordinary 
labour,  and  he  only  endeavoured  to  keep  the  people  out  of 
mischief  by  giving  them  a  religious  pastime.  Are  we  all 
guiltless  of  similar  perversions  ?  They  sang  half-religious 
hymns  about  the  streets  to  the  tunes  of  most  profane 
songs.  Have  not  foolish  people  in  our  enlightened  coun- 
try committed  similar  desecration  ?  He  sanctioned  the 
desecration  of  that  day ;  but  what  Pope  does  not  ?  Fol- 
low Pius  VI.,  for  example,  in  his  "  memorable  apostolical 
peregrination  "  from  Eome  to  Vienna,  and  back  again, 
and  you  will  see  that  he  invariably  chose  the  Lord's  days 
for  throwing  the  principal  towns  into  commotion,  by  the 
exhibition  of  himself  and  his  train.  Did  the  ninth  of  his 
name  take  the  sanctification  of  that  day  into  the  number 
of  his  counterfeit  reforms  ?  Therefore,  if  Savonarola 
erred,  it  was  in  trying  to  reform  the  Romish  Church  on 
her  own  principles,  which  always  were,  and  always  will 
be,  utterly  incompatible  with  reformation. 

BEFOBMjLTTONS  continue. 

During  this  year,  1496,  and  the  following,  the  popu- 
larity of  our  Friar  was  at  its  greatest  height.  Strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  crowded  to  see  and  hear  him,  to 
enjoy  his  eloquence,  or  gratify  their  curiosity  with  his 
predictions.  The  rich  merchants  threw  open  their  man- 
sions freely  to  entertain  the  visiters.  Having  marked 
with  regret  some  excesses  of  popular  enthusiasm,  we 
must  now  exercise  equal  candour  in  narrating  the  unques- 
tionably good  effects  which  resulted  from  his  preaching. 
During  the  calamities  of  war,  dearth,  and  epidemic  sick- 
ness, he  exhorted  so  effectually  to  fasting  and  prayer,  that 
the  butchers  were  in  danger  of  suffering  great  loss  ;  but 
he  recommended,  and  his  recommendation  was  followed, 
that  they  should  be  exempted  from  paying  some  part  of 
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their  taxes.  Females  became  modest  in  their  apparel,  and 
correct  in  conversation.  Libertines  were  reformed.  Many 
taverns  were  forsaken  and  shut  up.  Games  and  dances, 
formerly  so  popular,  were  frequented  but  little.  The 
churches  were  well  filled.  Instead  of  lewd  songs,  labour- 
ers in  the  fields,  and  passengers  in  the  streets,  sang 
hymns  of  praise  to  God,  not  always  in  the  best  taste,  but 
with  good  intention.  Objectionable  classics  were  excluded 
from  the  schools,  and  others,  together  with  some  of  the 
purest  Latin  compositions  of  Christian  antiquity,  were 
introduced. 

This  measure  was  opportune,  because  of  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  worst  kind  of  Latin  authors  at  the  time ; 
and  the  substitution  of  selections  from  the  Fathers, 
whatever  those  selections  might  have  been,  indicated  a 
very  considerable  advance  beyond  the  point  of  unmiti- 
gated worldliness  at  which  education  stood  in  those  days. 
An  extremely  rare  tract  on  this  very  subject  is  in  my 
possession,  and  shall  be  described  in  a  note,  that,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  he  may  observe  how  utterly  irreligious  was 
the  management  of  children,  even  in  private  families  and 
among  the  highest  classes.* 

*  The  title  is,  De  Liberorum  Educatione  ("  On  the  Education  of 
Children").  The  author  is  Jacobus  Comes  Purliliarum,  a  Venetian 
Count  It  is  printed  at  Treviso,  capital  of  a  province  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  by  Gerard  of  Flanders,  in  the  year  m.cccc.lxii.,  which, 
however,  is  a  misdate,  corrected  (probably  by  the  librarian  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  from  whose  library  the  book  comes)  into  1492,  four 
yean  before  the  school-reformation  in  Florence.  It  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  education  entertained  by  the  noble 
Venetian,  and  is  fortified  with  two  eulogies,  one  in  verse  and  the  other 
in  prose,  by  persons,  we  may  presume,  of  some  note  in  Treviso.  '  But 
it  chiefly  relates  to  what  some  people  call  "  physical  education." 

The  author  begins  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  employing  a 
skilful  midwife,  "  nam  plerunque  earum  imperitia  sterilescunt  uxores, 
necnon  et  filii  aliquando  abdrtivi,  quandoque  autem  deformes  nas- 
cuntur."  But  if,  under  an  unlucky  star,  the  child  is  born  ugly,  let 
the  parents  hope  that  virtues  may  render  him  beautiful,  even  as  an 
apple  may  have  a  fine  flavour  under  a  rough  skin.  The  nurse  must 
not  be  drunken,  nor  lewd,  nor  have  any  defect  in  her  speech ;  specially 
she  must  not  talk  in  the  dialect  of  Brescia  or  Friuli.  The  servant- 
girls  must  not  be  immodest,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  The  servant- 
men  must  be  forbidden  to  swear  when  the  child  is  within  hearing,  or 
to  quarrel,  or  to  fight,  if  he  is  in  sight  And  instructions  are  given  to 
the  parents  too  unseemly  to  be  repeated,  even  in  Latin.   The  tutor,  to 
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Fortune-telling,  hitherto  encouraged  by  all  classed, 
from  the  throne  to  the  hovel,  was  put  down.  Wedding- 
feasts  were  made  sacred,  and  Priests  presided  over  them, 
to  check  intemperance,  deliver  exhortations,  recite  prayers, 
and  converse  religiously.  Parents  were  instructed  in 
their  obligations;  and  not  the  least  pleasing  domestic 
reform  was  the  discouragement  of  wet-nurses,  the  mothers 
discharging  their  own  duty  to  their  babes.  He  engaged 
many  to  devote  themselves  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy, 
such  as  feeding  the  hungry,  and  waiting  on  the  sick.  The 

take  charge  of  the  hoy  when  he  is  five  years  old,  is  to  he  chosen  on 
account  of  good  demeanour  rather  than  learning.  Public  schools  are 
to  be  avoided,  because  of  the  mean  and  vulgar  habits  of  the  children. 
Now  the  child  may  begin  to  learn  religion,  which  is  to  be  taught 
thus : — By  taking  him  to  church  every  day,  in  order  to  form  the 
habit  of  church-going.  The  child  must  not  talk  much,  or  he  will 
certainly  tell  lies,  which  is  very  unbecoming,  especially  in  a  child  of 
high  rank.  He  must  be  allowed  to  play  two  hours,  at  least,  every 
day.  He  is  not  to  drink  much  wine,  nor  make  acquaintance  with 
common  children.  The  author  specifies  the  pastimes  that  are  suitable, 
and  describes  the  dress.  "  When  the  boy  has  completed  his  tenth 
year,  he  may  go  to  a  public  school,  hear  Cicero's  Epistles,  study  them, 
make  himself  familiar  with  them,  eat  and  drink  with  them  before 
him,  whenever  opportunity  allows,  read  them  over,  talk  of  them,  write 
about  them,  and  always  try  to  imitate  them.  With  the  greatest  care 
let  him  have  Sallust,  prince  of  historians,  always  in  his  hands ;  let 
him  delight  in  and  embrace  the  book ;  for  in  the  company  of  noble- 
men and  in  the  counsels  of  the  illustrious  be  may  hereafter  get  much 
honour  and  praise  to  himself  from  its  many  useful  sentences.  It  will 
not  be  without  use  for  him  to  read  through  Livy  and  other  historians  ; 
but  we  cannot  be  familiar  with  them  all."  The  Count  calculates 
entirely  on  the  force  of  habit,  in  the  progress  of  education,  for 
"  making  nature  better ; "  but  he  says  nothing  whatever  of  religious 
instruction.  On  the  recreations  of  youth,  and  then  on  the  particular 
kind  of  education  necessary  for  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  military  pro- 
fession, he  offers  many  common-place  instructions;  and  concludes 
with  chapters  on  the  duties  of  old  men,  and  on  what  is  to  be  done  on 
the  approach  of  death.  In  the  most  worldly  way  imaginable  he 
endeavours  to  teach  people  how  to  die  religiously. 

In  all  this  the  Bible  is  not  once  mentioned,  or  referred  to.  Nothing 
is  thought  of  the  direct  communication  of  religious  knowledge  to  the 
child,  who  is  to  be  taken  to  church  daily,  for  the  formation  of  a  habit, 
rather  than  to  learn  doctrine  or  duty.  In  short,  not  a  single  sentence 
occurs  to  convey  even  the  feeblest  idea  of  what  we  call  religious 
education.  Compared,  then,  with  this  contemporaneous  example,  the 
plan  pursued  by  Savonarola  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  first  step  in 
educational  reform. 
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irreligious  part  of  the  population — for  Florence  was  not 
all  reformed — called  these  persons,  piagnoni,  "  weepers," 
because  of  their  seriousness,  and  strappiccioni,  "  rubbers," 
because  they  used  to  apply  medicaments  externally  to  the 
diseased,  after  the  manner  known  to  St.  James,  and  mis- 
represented to  be  extreme  unction.  Many  Priests  became 
earnest  in  their  vocation ;  immorality  was  discouraged  in 
several  monasteries ;  not  a  few  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  that  and  other  parts  of  Italy  gave  their  attention  to 
ecclesiastical  studies,  and,  as  far  as  they  had  light,  to  the 
cultivation  of  personal  piety.  Probably  this  was  the 
most  important  benefit  of  all.  A  revival  of  asceticism, 
on  however  large  a  scale,  or  the  suppression  of  outward 
sin,  however  extensive,  could  only  be  temporary ;  yet  in 
the  country  where  literature  was  first  revived,  but  where 
Platonism  was  rapidly  corrupting  Christian  theology,  and 
undisguised  Heathenism,  in  its  nomenclature  and  forms, 
was  gaining  ground  in  the  pulpits,  and  even  at  the  altars, 
the  devotion  of  such  a  strength  of  intellect  to  sacred 
objects  could  not  but  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  century. 

Mr*t,  the  imperfect  reformation  of  Savonarola,  with 
the  impulse  it  gave  to  the  public  mind  in  Italy,  and  a 
general  alienation  of  Princes  and  people  from  the  Roman 
See,  and  then  the  great  question  between  Romanism  and 
Christianity  which  followed  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  saved  Europe  and  the  world  from  the  flood  of  cor- 
ruption which  would  have  overwhelmed  the  religion,  and 
might  have  covered  the  very  name,  of  Christ.  Truly, 
such  a  calamity  could  not  happen,  because  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  against  the  church  of  our  blessed 
Saviour;  but  it  is  edifying  to  observe  the  means  by 
which  God  prevented  it. 

OFFEB  OF  A  BED  HAT. 

Probably  about  this  time  it  occurred  to  the  Pope  that 
Savonarola  might  be  baffled  in  argument,  and  made  to 
renounce  some  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  by  such  a 
defeat  be*  humbled  and  disarmed.  He  therefore  sent  for 
a  learned  Dominican,  who  was  also  a  Bishop,  put  into  hia 
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hand  a  written  report  of  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
sermons,  and  commanded  him  to  answer  it.  "  Holy- 
Father,'  '  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  will  do  so ;  but  if  I  am  to 
dispute  with  him,  I  must  ha¥e  such  weapons  as  may 
make  me  sure  to  conquer."  "What  weapons?"  asked 
the  Pope.  The  Bishop  replied :  "  This  Friar  says  that 
we  must  not  keep  concubines,  nor  commit  unnatural 
crimes,  nor  be  guilty  of  simony ;  and  he  speaks  the  truth. 
What  must  I  say  to  that  ?  "  "  But  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
said  Alexander.  "Make  friends  with  him,"  said  the 
Bishop ;  "  buy  him ;  try  him  with  the  honour  of  a  red 
hat,  on  condition  that  he  ceases  to  prophesy,  and  retracts 
what  he  has  said." 

The  advice  pleased.  Alexander  conferred  with  the 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  as  protector  of  the  order :  and  Lodovico 
da  Ferrara,  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  a  clever  dis- 
putant, was  despatched  to  Florence,  with  instruction  to 
confer  with  him  amicably,  and,  if  arguments  failed,  to 
offer  him  the  dignity  of.  Cardinal,  on  condition,  as  we 
should  say,  of  respectful  silence.  Master  Lodovico  set 
out  privately  for  Florence,  and,  by  way  of  getting  hold 
of  a  clue  for  disputation  or  agreement,  went  incognito  to 
church,  to  hear  him  preach.  After  sermon  a  Florentine 
merchant,  who  had  been  at  Borne,  and  knew  him,  came 
to  Savonarola,  and  told  him  that  the  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  had  been  in  the  congregation.  He  sent  to 
invite  him  to  his  convent,  received  him  very  hospitably, 
and  did  not  decline  controversy.  Three  days  they  spent 
in  earnest  discussion;  but  the  preacher  was  firm  as  a 
rock.  When  unsuccessful  in  disputation,  the  Master 
threw  the  bait.  "Cease,"  said  he,  "from  these  predic- 
tions, be  quiet,  and  His  Holiness  authorises  me  to  offer 
you  a  red  hat."  "  G-od  forbid,"  replied  the  preacher, 
"  that  I  should  be  unfaithful  to  the  embassy  of  my  Lord. 
But — be  at  sermon  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  hear." 
Not  last  of  the  hearers,  the  Papal  agent  was  in  his  place. 
Savonarola  began,  as  usual,  with  deliberate  calmness, 
general  propositions,  dialectic  common-places.  Then  he 
rose  into  a  more  elevated  and  energetic  style,  and, 
gradually  falling  back  on  his  usual  topics,  he  launched 
forth  astounding  censures  on  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  and, 
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at  last,  closed  by  this  plain  apostrophe  :  "  Bed  hat !  I 
wish  for  no  other  red  hat  than  that  of  martyrdom, 
reddened  with  my  own  blood." 

The  project  failed.  Lodovico  had  his  mule  saddled, 
and  returned  with  disappointment  from  the  bootless 
errand.  The  unprincipled  Pontiff  wondered  at  the 
honesty  of  Savonarola,  and  was  more  perplexed  than  ever. 
Then  was  the  question  gravely  entertained  at  court : 
How  shall  we  prevent  a  schism  at  Florence  ? 

If  the  preacher  had  succumbed, — if,  like  Fenelon  in  a 
later  time,  he  had  consented  to  keep  respectful  silence, — the 
gathering  tempest  might  have  passed  away.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  he  used  each  opportunity  as  if  it  were  to  be  the 
last, to  disburden  his  conscience  by  unveiling  the  wickedness 
and  corruption  of  the  Church,  from  the  head  down  to 
the  meanest  members.  He  waged  open  war,  and  now  came 
the  long-anticipated  consequences.  Five  years  before  he 
had  predicted  that  a  contest  would  arise  with  "  a  twofold 
power,  a  twofold  wisdom,  and  a  twofold  malice ;"  with  the 
power  of  secular  Princes,  and  that  of  the  Prelates,  Princes 
of  the  Church  ;  with  the  wisdom  of  theologians,  and  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  world ;  with  the  malice  of  open  and  of 
secret  enemies.  He  reminded  his  hearers  last  Lent  that 
he  had  so  predicted,  and  he  is  prepared  to  brave  the 
battle. 

PEBSEOTTTION  FEOM  HOME. 

Intelligence  at  Rome  was  now  complete.  There  was  a 
heap  of  letters  in  the  Pope's  closet,  reporting,  with  verbal 
accuracy,  the  denunciations  of  that  most  inflammatory 
preacher,  and  describing  their  effect.  The  whole  body 
ecclesiastic  was  up  in  arms.  A  Friar  from  Florence 
made  his  appearance  at  court,  a  person  of  sanctimonious 
exterior,  and  profound  gravity.  He  related  the  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  of  Savonarola  and  the  Florentines, 
and  added  his  testimony  that  the  reformer  was  a  relent- 
less enemy  of  Pope  and  Bishops.  This  verbal  evidence 
was  brought  up,  to  cover  the  secret  correspondence. 

Alexander  put  on  the  sheep-skin,  and  with  insidious 
mildness  wrote  "to  his  beloved  son,"  complimented  him 
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on  his  talent,  his  piety,  and  his  gifts,  and  said  that  he 
would  he  glad  to  see  him  face  to  face,  and  hear  the  voice 
which  had  resounded  with  so  much  power  within  the 
walls  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore.  But  Savonarola  was  too 
well  aware  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  too  well 
knew  the  flagitious  character  of  the  Pope,  to  he  ensnared 
hy  flattery.  He  would  not  expose  himself  to  he  mur- 
dered at  Rome,  or  on  the  way  thither.  He  therefore 
answered  cautiously, — that  his  preaching  had  been  useful 
in  Florence,  that  he  was  bound  in  duty  to  feed  the  flock 
which  prospered  under  his  charge,  and  therefore  begged 
to  be  excused  from  visiting  Eome.  The  Pope  paused 
for  a  little;  but  hearing  that  he  continued  to  preach 
more  and  more  strongly  against  the  court  and  the  Pre- 
lates, he  sent  him  another  brief,  bearing  that  he  had 
heard  his  doctrine  reported  as  offensive  and  seditious,  and 
commanding  him  to  desist  from  preaching,  and  appear  at 
Eome  to  answer  the  charge.  Again  Fra  Girolamo 
answered  respectfully,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  himself, 
but  did  not  obey  the  citation. 

For  a  few  weeks  he  again  refrained  from  preach- 
ing, and  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  superintendence 
of  his  Friars;  but  on  Ascension-day  he  re-appeared 
before  the  public.    "Here  we  are  again,"  said  he:  "we 

have  not  fled  I  shall  talk  to  you  this  morning  rather 

than  preach,  and  that  very  briefly,  on  account  of  these 
collegj"  (an  inferior  order  of  magistrates,)  "who  have  to 
leave  early.  The  first  reason  why  I  have  come  to  preach 
again  is,  that  those  adversaries  who  only  know  how  to 
speak  evil,  have  given  too  great  liberty  to  their  tongues. 
I  have  desired  our  sons  and  daughters  that  they  speak  no 
evil,  but  defend  the  truth,  without  anger  or  evil-speaking ; 
so  that  you,  my  children,  must  not  speak  evU.  The 
second  reason  why  I  again  mount  this  pulpit  is,  because  I 
saw  the  attendance  at  church  diminishing ;  for  when  the 
waters  of  preaching  fail,  everything  dries  up.  I  return, 
too,  because  there  are  some  who,  when  they  hear  the 
slightest  rumour,  lose  their  faith,  and  cry  out,  '  It  is  all 
over  with  us,'  and  are  at  once  dispersed.  The  fourth 
reason  is,  because  Whitsuntide  is  near,  and  I  have  come 
to  excite  you  to  confession  and  communion;  and,  as  I 
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have  often  told  you,  the  better  you  do,  the  less  tribula- 
tion you  will  have."  In  the  course  of  this  address,  he 
again  desired  them  to  be  sparing  in  their  private  appli- 
cations ;  but,  that  any  who  wished  to  consult  him 
on  cases  of  conscience  might  have  opportunity,  he  pro- 
mised to  give  audience  daily  until  the  eighteenth  hour,  or 
noon  ;  after  which  time  he  would  not  be  broken  in  upon. 
Still,  he  added,  he  had  yet  to  tell  them  the  chief  reason 
which  had  moved  him  to  resume  his  preaching ;  and  this 
was,  not  the  advice  of  friends,  nor  the  injunction  of  Pre- 
lates, his  superiors, — but  he  had  come  in  obedience  to 
Him  who  is  Prelate  of  Prelates,  and  Pope  of  Popes,  and 
who  constrained  him  to  do  things  against  his  nature. 

PESTILENCE  AND  WAE. 

Other  motives  to  persevere  in  guiding  the  vast  flock 
whp  looked  up  to  him  as  their  Pastor,  he  then  stated. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions ; 
thousands  of  poor  people  from  the  surrounding  country 
thronged  into  Florence,  casting  themselves  on  the  charity 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  this  concourse  not  only  increased 
the  dearth,  but  gave  rise  to  a  fatal  and  long-continued 
epidemic.  This  visitation  also  seemed  to  be  in  fulfilment 
of  his  predictions ;  for  he  had  often  placed  pestilence  in 
the  catalogue  of  calamities  denounced.  "Amidst  the 
heat  of  tribulations  and  of  pestilence,"  he  had  said,  "  the 
lukewarm  shall  be  set  loose  from  the  things  which  they 
love  so  dearly."*  Remaining  at  S.  Marco,  he  sent  out 
companies  of  his  Friars  to  be  quartered  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  wait  upon  the  neighbouring  sick;  but 
allowed  the  timid  ones  to  go  into  the  country,  if  haply 
they  might  escape  with  life.  "  I  would  do  anything,"  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  dated  August  18th,  1496,  "  that  the 
fathers  might  escape  this  sickness,  lest  I  should  offend 
God.  I  have  used  all  means,  both  here  and  in  the  other 
monasteries,  and  especially  that  of  prayer,  to  deliver 
them.  But  it  does  not  look  well  that  some  are  so  timid : 
it  is  a  sign  of  little  faith.  We  should  trust  in  the  Lord, 
not  in  flight.  Even  people  of  the  world  have  not  so 
*  Second  Sunday  after  Lent,  1496. 
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-great  fear  as  some  of  us  have  shown.  Once  we  must  die, 
and  I  account  him  happy  who  dies  in  this  time  of  pesti- 
lence ;  for  perhaps  death  will  not  find  him  again  so  well 
prepared.' '  A  miraculous  picture,  as  they  called  it,  of 
"  our  Lady  of  the  Impruneta  "  was  carried  in  procession 
into  the  city.  He  was  desired  to  preach  on  that  occa- 
sion, hut  declined  doing  so.  Although  he  remained  at 
home  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  he  did  not 
shun  communication  with  the  city ;  and  when  one  of  his 
companions,  Silvestro  Maruffi,  afterwards  a  fellow-victim 
on  the  gallows,  stood  at  a  distance  speaking  to  him,  after 
visiting  the  dying,  he  said,  pleasantly,  "Do  not  fear, 
father  Silvestro ;  for  you  should  remember  that  our  death 
will  not  be  by  pestilence." 

But  it  must  have  mortified  him  to  see  the  astrology 
which  had  so  often  been  the  object  of  his  invective  exhi- 
bited ridiculously  on  the  appointment  of  a  G-eneral  Officer 
to  lead  the  Florentine  forces  against  Pisa.  According  to 
the  relation  of  the  historians,  Paolo  Vitelli  received  the 
baton  with  all  the  mummery  of  the  occult  art.  The 
astrologers  of  the  city  were  assembled  in  the  great  court 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  when  they  announced  the 
fortunate  moment,  the  chief  magistrate  put  the  emblem  of 
military  authority  into  his  hands,  and  made  an  oration. 
After  this  we  shall  be  prepared  for  any  act,  however  foolish 
or  incongruous,  done  by  the  senators  of  that  republic. 

While  dearth  oppressed  the  city,  and  the  pestilence 
utterly  dispirited  the  population,  a  cry  of  war  caused 
universal  terror.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  leagued  with 
Venice  and  Home  to  take  possession  of  Pisa,  and  attack 
Florence.  Leghorn  was  blockaded  by  a  Genoese  and 
Venetian  fleet.  The  Emperor  embarked  at  Genoa  with  a 
great  force,  bore  down  for  Pisa,  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Arno,  and  was  preparing  to  disembark  the  troops.  The 
famished  Florentines  could  not  possibly  make  adequate 
resistance,  and  nothing  short  of  an  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  could  save  them  from  ruin. 

The  adverse  party  caught  the  occasion  to  raise  an  out- 
cry against  Savonarola,  because,  being  a  prophet,  as  they 
said,  he  had  not  foretold  that  particular  event,  but  encou- 
raged the  people  to  expect  an  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
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ing3.  Each  day's  intelligence  was  more  and  more  threat- 
ening: the  array  of  hostile  power  was  thought  to  be 
advancing  towards  the  gates  of  Pisa,  and  Tuscany  to  be 
given  over  in  spoil  to  the  invader.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  the  distracted  populace,  raving  with  mingled 
anger  and  despondency:  "Now  we  are  sure  that  the 
Friar  has  deceived  us."  In  that  hour  he  might  have 
been  sacrificed  to  their  fury ;  but  a  messenger  reached  the 
city  with  tidings  of  deliverance. 

A  tempest  had  driven  the  ships  from  their  anchorage, 
wrecked  some  of  them,  damaged  others,  made  the  landing 
of  troops  impracticable,  driven  the  remnant  of  the  fleet 
out  to  sea,  and  delivered  the  state  from  invasion.  It  was 
also  said,  that  when  the  ships  were  in  the  height  of 
distress,  a  shot  from  a  battery  had  all  but  made  an  end 
of  the  Emperor,  who  was  on  deck,  and,  carrying  away  a 
part  of  his  imperial  robe,  seemed  to  deliver  a  warning 
to  him  and  an  encouragement  to  Florence,  and  speak 
the  will  of  God,  declaring  in  favour  of  that  city  and 
of  the  patriot  prophet.  So  the  incident  was  inter- 
preted, and  the  popular  voice  once  more  pronounced  his 
praise.  On  the  28th  of  October,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  "  the  magnificent  Lords  of  the  Republic,"  Savo- 
narola headed  a  procession  to  the  cathedral,  with  psalms 
of  holy  exultation,  and,  in  the  station  where  he  could  still 
sway  the  city  with  resistless  influence,  he  stood  as  between 
God  and  the  people,  and  presented  to  the  Most  High  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  liberated  state. 

His  text  was  Psalm  xlvi.  1 :  "  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble."  The  people 
were,  for  the  time,  ashamed  of  their  ingratitude,  and 
overwhelmed  with  admiration  of  his  modesty,  kindness, 
and  forbearance  towards  themselves.  His  manner  was 
earnest,  yet  subdued,  dignified  and  most  impressive. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  memorable  sermon  was  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  words,  noi  siamo  chiari,  "  we  are 
sure,"  which  the  mob  had  shouted,  the  day  before ;  and  it 
is  still  distinguished  as  the  noi  siamo  chum,  sermon.  Let 
us  hear  a  few  sentences : — 

"  God  is  indeed  our  refuge  and  our  strength,  and  He 
that  helps  us  in  the  troubles  that  have  so  frequently 
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assailed  us.  I  must  tell  you  in  the  beginning,  that  I  am 
come  hither  to  invite  you  to  repentance,  although  we 
might  not  say  anything  more  to  you,  but  leave  the 
justice  of  God  to  take  its  course.  In  obedience  to  the 
magnificent  Signory,  I  have  come  up  hither  this  morning, 
although  I  would  rather  not  preach  just  now,  but  speak  a 
little  to  those  wicked  men  who  say,  '  Now  we  are  sure '  that 
we  are  deceived :  we  need  not  wait  any  longer ;  for  now,  at 

last,  *  we  are  sure.'  But  just  tell  me,  How  art  thou 

so  sure  ?  Believe  me  that  I  know  what  I  say ;  and  if  I 
were  not  sure,  if  I  had  the  least  doubt  concerning  our 
affairs,  I  am  not  yet  so  devoid  of  sense  that  I  should  not 
take  another  course,  and,  by  some  human  means,  with- 
draw from  you  altogether.  Believe  me  that  I  see  where 
I  am ;  and  if  I  were  not  sure  that  this  is  an  infallible 
truth,  I  should  already  have  found  a  remedy.  But  we 
must  not  go  on  trifling  with  the  things  of  God.  I  tell 
thee  that  this  deliverance  is  of  Christ,  and  I  am  sure  of 

it  Florence,  thou  sayest,  'We  are  sure.'     I  tell 

thee  that  I  am  sure  ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy  ways, 
it  will  go  hard  with  thee.  I  have  told  thee :  see  thou  to 
it.  The  Friar  will  gladly  stay  in  yonder  cell,  and  have 
no  fear  of  thee :  of  this  I  am  sure,  as  I  tell  thee  plainly. 
Would  that  I  were  so  sure  of  going  to  paradise !  I  intend 
to  let  matters  go  on,  without  saying  anything  about 
them ;  and  should  not  have  preached  now,  but  that  the 
magnificent  Signory  requested,  and  it  became  me  to  obey. 
But  how  long  will  this  game  last?  I  know  not  how 
long  I  shall  continue  to  address  you.  Perhaps  my 
preaching  will  soon  be  ended."  And  it  was  even  so  ;  for, 
before  the  next  month  had  passed,  he  found  it  expedient 
to  keep  silence,  leaving  the  pulpit,  as  on  former  occasions, 
to  Domenico  da  Pescia. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  popular  government  he  had 
advocated  turned  against  himself.  The  majority  that 
owned  him  as  their  leader  became,  as  all  such  majorities 
are  likely  to  become,  a  dominant  faction.  Francesco 
Valori,  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice,  or  chief  magistrate,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1496,  being  the  leading  man  of 
that  faction,  disgusted  the  public  by  severity  and  vindic- 
tiveness,  and  provoked  many  to  pass  over  from  the  Friar- 
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ites  to  the  second  party  of  Compagnacci,  who  had  always 
resisted  the  strict  regulations  that  the  Vicar-General  of 
St.  Mark  desired  to  impose  upon  them.* 

A  SCHEME  TO  BUD*  FLORENCE. 

The  next  attempt  against  this  undaunted  confessor 
was  hy  a  political  contrivance.  Piero  de'  Medici  was  at 
Rome ;  his  brother  Giovanni,  the  Cardinal,  was  recovering 
the  favour  of  the  Pope ;  and  he,  aided  by  the  Orsini,  his 
relatives,  and  furnished  with  some  money  which  he  had 
managed  to  accumulate,  was  anxious  to  recover  the 
honours  of  his  family  at  Florence.  The  Pope  had  no 
hope  of  getting  much  influence  there  during  the  ascend- 
ency of  Savonarola,  and  was  therefore  pleased  to  encou- 
rage an  attempt  in  favour  of  Piero,  who,  if  he  could 
take  the  city,  would  probably  imprison  or  kill  him,  as 
chief  supporter  of  the  ancient  form  of  government. 
Piero,  too,  had  many  covert  friends  there, — one  being  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Gonfaloniere, — and  boasted  that,  if 
he  did  but  appear  before  Florence,  the  gates  would  be 
thrown  open  to  receive  him.  Stimulated  by  his  Roman 
friends,  he  actually  collected  an  armed  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Siena ;  and,  after  a  forced  march  all ,  night, 
arrived  in  sight  of  Florence  at  about  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  April  28th,  with  four  hundred  horse,  and  as 
many  foot-soldiers. 

This  alarmed  the  Florentines;  for  who  knew  what 
reinforcements  might  not  follow  ?  Amidst  the  con- 
sternation of  the  inhabitants,  the  magistrates  were  not 
unanimous.  They  met  at  the  Palace ;  but  their  chief, 
Bernardo  del  Nero,  was  more  than  suspected  of  being  in 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  could  not  agree  with 
them  as  to  any  method  of  procedure.  One  of  them  stepped 
aside,  and  sent  his  confidential  friend,  Girolamo  Benivieni, 
to  inform  Savonarola  of  their  perplexity.  This  person 
found  him  in  perfect  tranquillity,  reading,  probably  in 
preparation  of  his  book  on  the  triumph  of  the  Cross,  and 
delivered  the  message  with  great  urgency.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  good  man  calmly  raised  his  head,  and 
*  Cammentaij  de'  Nerli,  lib.  iv. 
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said,  smiling,  Modicee  fidei,quare  duhitasti?  "cO  thou 
of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?'  Tell  those 
gentlemen  from  me  that  we  are  praying  to  God  for  the 
city,  that  they  doubt  not.  Piero  de'  Medici  will  come  to 
the  gates,  and  go  away  again  without  doing  any  harm." 

Next  morning  Piero  left  his  first  position,  and  came 
close  to  one  of  the  gates,  hoping  that  haply  his  friends 
might  open  to  him.  But  the  morning  was  rainy,  the 
gate  was  kept  shut,  his  little  army  was  uncomfortable, 
his  courage  failed  after  having  besieged  the  stubborn  gate 
for  three  or  four  hours,  and,  beginning  to  fear  lest  the 
Florentines  should  make  a  sortie,  or  that  he  would  be 
hemmed  in  on  the  spot,  he  discreetly  withdrew,  and  by 
another  forced  march,  regained  Siena,  leaving  Florence  as 
he  found  it,  except  that  several  of  his  traitorous  corre- 
spondents, being  afterwards  detected,  were  put  to  death, 
after  protracted  and  anxious  deliberation  in  the  College 
of  Twelve. 

The  execution  of  the  traitors  took  place  on  August 
17th ;  and  Savonarola  has  been  blamed  for  not  having 
interfered  to  prevent  their  death,  and  even  suspected  of 
having  advised  it.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
advise  it,  and  almost  as  certain  that  he  could  not  prevent 
it.  Indeed  he  kept  close  to  his  convent,  except  when 
called  out  for  the  discharge  of  any  ecclesiastical  duty,  and 
shunned,  as  much  as  possible,  interference  in  matters  of 
state.  Probably  he  knew  nothing  of  the  executions  until 
they  were  over ;  or,  even  if  he  had  known  of  the  sentence 
in  time  to  counteract  its  effect,  he  might  have  innocently 
thought  that  the  safety  of  the  city  depended  on  the 
punishment  of  the  traitors.    But  he  gave  no  advice. 

LAST  CARNIVAL  DEVOTIONS. 

At  the  carnival  of  the  next  year,  1497,  Savonarola 
again  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  more  conspicuously  than 
before.  The  Children  of  Christ  were  again  assembled, 
but  with  greater  pomp.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
of  carnival  a  long  procession,  resembling  that  which  has 
been  above  described,  and  full  of  "  mysteries,"  or  symbo- 
lical figures  and  devices,  began  to  move  from  S.  Marco  to 
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the  cathedral.  A  lofty  octagonal  pyramid  of  wood  was 
once  more  raised  in  the  great  square,  and  covered  with 
spoils  of  pride  and  vanity  collected  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  On  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  square  feet,  the  fabric  rose  to  the  height  of  about 
sixty  feet.  From  the  base  to  the  summit  were  fifteen 
stages  or  steps ;  and  the  interior  was  filled,  as  before,  with 
faggots  and  fireworks.  On  the  lowest  tier  were  costly 
foreign  stuffs,  full  of  immodest  figures.  On  the  second, 
portraits  of  ladies  of  the  city,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
famous  for  their  beauty,  intermingled  with  other  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day.  After 
these,  various  kinds  of  instruments  of  gambling,  of  music, 
and  of  the  toilet,  were  arranged  tastefully,  so  as  to  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Higher  up  were  volumes  of 
condemned  works,  chiefly  immoral  poems.  Morgante, 
Boccaccio,  and  Petrarca  were  doomed  to  burn.  Masks, 
beards,  dresses,  and  other  apparatus  of  carnival  festivity, 
surmounted  the  poets ;  and  the  evil  genius  of  Carnival, 
huge,  deformed,  and  horrid,  sat  on  the  loftiest  point,  the 
hateful  effigy  of  once-dominant  licentiousness.  This 
mass  of  precious  things  constituted  the  ephemeral  orna- 
ment of  the  official  square,  and,  guarded  from  morning  to 
evening  by  armed  men,  was  surveyed  with  feelings  various 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  spectators.  One,  a 
Venetian  merchant,  lingered  wishfully  around  it,  surveyed 
the  splendid  paintings,  exquisite  statuary,  and  works  of 
ivory  and  alabaster,  and  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  buy- 
ing off  the  entire  lot.  In  the  spirit  of  an  enterprising 
trader,  he  walked  into  the  Palace,  and  offered  the  magni- 
ficent authorities  twenty  thousand  ducats  for  the  pur- 
chase. The  authorities  desired  time  to  think  about  it, 
and  towards  the  fatal  hour  the  answer  was  given, — a  hasty 
portrait  of  the  Venetian,  not  to  be  preserved  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  Florentine  school,  but  hoisted  up  to  the  top, 
amidst  the  vociferous  merriment  of  the  by-standers,  to 
share  the  fate  of  old  Father  Carnival.  After  high  mass,  at 
which  Savonarola  officiated,  the  companies  went  home  to 
dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon  assembled  for  another  grand 
procession.  The  ornaments  were  splendid,  the  litanies 
were  well  chanted,  and  the  whole  was  distinguished  by 
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unusual  decorum.  Finally,  all  hands  mustered  in  the 
square,  sang  a  facetious  invective  against  Carnival,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  and  then  the  four  young  captains 
of  quarters  applied  their  torches.  The  dense  crowd  gave 
one  thundering  shout,  the  trumpets  sounded,  all  the  bells 
rang,  the  glare  of  the  conflagration  floated  over  the  city. 
"Thus  rose  the  flames  towards  heaven,  and  all  the 
vanities  were  consumed  by  fire." 

The  Pontiff  must  have  given  up  all  hope  of  putting 
the  prophet  to  silence  by  gentle  measures  ;  and,  watching 
for  some  opportunity  to  close  his  career  by  violence,  left 
him  to  preach  this  Lent  without  any  direct  interference. 
Yet  he  was  conscious  that  no  mercy  could  be  expected 
from  Eome.  "I  know,"  he  once  exclaimed,  "that  I  am 
not  worthy  of  this  work ;  but  if  thou  wiliest,  Lord,  I  am 
content  to  do  thy  pleasure,  and  would  lay  down  a  hun- 
dred lives,  if  I  had  them.  Lord,  I  declare  before  all  the 
people,  that  I  must  lay  down  my  life."  And  again: 
"  Be  in  earnest,  Christians,  if  you  would  be  believed ;  and 
write  again  to  Eome  that  the  Friar,  here  in  Florence,  and 
they  who  are  on  his  side,  will  fight  against  you  as  against 
the  Turks  and  Heathens,  and  that  we  wish  to  die,  and 
be  martyred, — that  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  mar- 


for  martyrdom  was  soon  gratified.  Foolish  desire,  some 
will  say ;  and  men  who  never  would  be  martyrs,  even  to 
save  their  souls,  may  indulge  in  ridiculing  those  who 
desire  the  unenvied  crown.  But  we  know  not  how  that 
man  feels  who  has  no  alternative  between  faithful  per- 
severance, even  unto  death,  in  what  he  believes,  right  or 
wrong,  to  be  his  duty,  and  shameful  inaction  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  a  temporal  and  uncertain  life. 


The  scheme  of  taking  Florence  and  killing  Savonarola 
by  help  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  had  come  to  nothing ;  but 
the  "  father  of  the  faithful,"  after  a  few  months,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Senate,  requiring  them  to  prevent  him 
from  preaching.    They  returned  an  answer  of  so  great. 


tyred  by  you.    Lord,  grant  me  this 


His  desire 
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importance  to  our  subject,  that  it  must  be  translated  here  • 
without  abridgment : — 

"Most  Holt  and  most  Blessed  Father, 

"  As  soon  as  Jerome  Savonarola  received  intelligence  of 
Your  Holiness' s  letter,  in  which  you  call  him  '  a  son  of 
iniquity,'  he  withdrew  from  the  principal  church,  where 
he  had  taught  the  people  religion  and  good  manners, 
retired  to  his  convent,  and  determined  to  give  place  to  so 
many  and  so  false  calumnies  of  his  detractors,  until  the 
anger  of  Your  Holiness  should  be  assuaged,  and  you 
might  understand  that  the  accusation  laid  against  him  is 
not  true, — that  he  does  not  '  disseminate  grave  and  per- 
nicious errors,  to  the  peril  of  the  souls  of  Christ's  faithful, 
nor  yet  scandalise  many  by  his  sermons.' 

"  For  we  can  testify  that  this  excellent  labourer  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard  has  gathered  such  fruits  therein  as  no 
others  in  our  age  have  done.  And  we  may  say  yet  more, 
that  if  that  scripture  be  true  which  says,  '  Declare  to  us 
things  which  are  to  come,  and  we  will  say  that  ye  are 
G-ods,'  certainly  we  should  esteem  him  to  be  more  than 
man,  who,  for  eight  years  past,  has  predicted  things 
which  have  befallen  us.  At  the  same  time,  never  ceasing 
to  bring  us  to  a  better  observance  of  religion,  by  plainly 
teaching,  writing,  and  preaching,  he  has  so  wrought,  that 
whatever  bad  habit  we  may  have  had,  is  come  to  an  end, 
and  we  lead  a  holier  life.  And  by  constantly  acting  thus, 
in  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  he  has  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  many  who  hate  light  more  than  darkness, 
by  the  suggestions  of  whose  false  calumnies  Your  Holiness 
has  believed  him  to  be  injurious  to  the  Christian  religion, 
who  yet  bears  in  it  these  fruits :  teaching  righteousness 
to  all,  exhorting  our  citizens  to  observe  a  certain  popular 
and  equal  right,  discovering  the  intrigues  of  all  to  the 
injury  of  our  republic,  teaching  parents  how  they  may 
best  educate  and  instruct  their  children  so  as  to  be  one  > 
day  worthy  of  the  Christian  name,  persuading  women  to 
lay  aside  all  adorning  and  follow  Christ,  children  to  learn 
nothing  more  than  the  acts  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  and 
that  all  who  are  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name  should 
be  expelled  from  our  society.  On  account  of  which,  falling 
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under  the  displeasure  of  many  citizens  and  foreigners,  he 
was  accused  of  demolishing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  view  of  causing  us  to  perish  out  of  the  right  way,  the 
leader  of  our  religion  being  lost,  and  that  they  might 
thence  find  occasion  of  exciting  civil  discord,  which  is  the 
only  way  left  to  them  for  satisfying  their  ambition  and 
injuring  us. 

"  We  are  sorry,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  easily  consent 
to  the  commands  of  Your  Holiness,  lest  we  should  seem  to 
do  a  thing  unworthy  of  our  city,  and  be  reproached  as 
unthankful  to  a  man  who  deserves  so  well  of  us.  Besides, 
this  could  not  be  attempted  without  popular  discord,  and 
exposing  many  to  great  danger ;  so  many  persons,  and  of 
such  rank  too,  has  he  won  to  himself  by  his  integrity :  an 
evil  which,  we  are  sure,  Your  Holiness  would  not  allow, 
nor  even  suffer  us  to  obey  your  commands  at  so  great 
hazard.  It  is  also  grievous  to  us  that  on  this  account 
Your  Holiness  should  have  conceived  displeasure  towards 
us.  A  few  days  ago,  indeed,  we  understood  by  the  letters 
of  our  orator,  that  you  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
restoration  of  our  republic :  but  now,  in  a  moment,  so  to 
speak,  we  hear  that  we  are  required  to  do  that  which 
cannot  be  done  without  dishonour  and  danger  to  our- 
selves. 

"After  all,  most  Blessed  Father,  we  beseech  Your 
Holiness  not  to  forsake  us,  but  to  regard  our  cause  as 
favourably  as  heretofore,  and  not  to  so  insist  on  those 
commands  as  to  throw  our  city  into  confusion,  and 
increase  our  ruins  to  the  benefit  of  others.  We  shall 
continue  to  act  as  heretofore ;  and  such  as  we  have  ever 
"been  towards  the  Church  and  the  Catholic  faith,  we  shall 
be  found  now  also  ;  yet  declaring  that  our  own  republic 
lies  nearer  our  heart  than  the  convenience  of  others ; 
and  in  this  mind  we  trust  that  Your  Holiness  will 
entirely  agree  with  us;  for  thus  we  shall  be  more 
devoted  to  yourself,  and  more  useful  to  all  Italy. 

"  We  commend  our  city  and  people  to  the  clemency  of 
Your  Holiness.  From  our  Palace,  on  this  4th  day  of 
May,  1497." 


This  letter  produced  little  impression  on  Alexander*. 
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It  was  but  the  remonstrance  of  an  enfeebled  republic, 
in  whose  counsels  the  friends  of  the  persecuted  were 
indeed  the  majority ;  but  a  dangerously  powerful  minority 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  him.  The  court  of  Rome  might 
calculate  on  the  effect  of  a  reversal  of  popular  feeling  to 
his  prejudice,  as  soon  as  an  expedient  could  be  found  for 
spoiling  the  charm  so  powerfully  exerted  over  the  popu- 
lace. As  for  religious  reasoning,  the  Pope  was  not  the 
man  to  understand  it.  Savonarola  himself  determined  to 
write ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  sent  the  following  letter : — 

"Most  Blessed  Fatheb, 

"  Why  is  my  Lord  angry  with  his  servant  ?  Or  what 
is  there  in  my  hand  ?  If  the  children  of  iniquity  slander 
me  unjustly,  why  does  not  my  Lord  first  interrogate  his 
servant,  and  hear  him  before  believing  them  ?  For  it  is 
hard  to  persuade  a  mind  that  is  inclined  towards  an 
hostile  party.  'Many  dogs  have  compassed  me,  the 
assembly  of  the  wicked  have  .enclosed  me,  and  they  say, 
Ha,  ha !  There  is  no  salvation  in  his  God.'  For  Your 
Holiness  discharges  the  function  of  God  on  earth;  and 
to  you  they  accuse  me  for  the  crime  of  insulted  majesty, 
alleging  that  I  do  not  cease  from  carping  at  you,  and 
attacking  you  with  injurious  language;  but  they  twist 
my  words  in  many  ways,  and  sacrilegiously  pervert  them, 
and  have  so  done  for  two  years  past. 

"  But  many  thousands  of  hearers  are  witnesses  to  my 
innocence ;  and  my  own  words,  faithfully  reported,  just,  I 
believe,  as  they  were  spoken,  are  published  everywhere 
by  booksellers  and  printers.  Let  them  be  produced,  read, 
and  examined,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  them  that  offends  Your  Holiness  like  what  they 
have  so  often  pretended  falsely;  or  whether  one  thing 
has  been  said  by  me  and  another  written,  that  I  may  be 
convicted  of  contradiction.  But  with  what  design  could 
I  act  thus  ?  With  what  avail  ?  How  could  I  be  so 
foolish  ?  I  wonder  that  Your  Holiness  does  not  detect 
their  madness  and  wickedness. 

"With  what  face,  with  what  conscience,  does  that 
incomparably  sublime  preacher  *  object  a  crime  to  me  of 
*  Mariano  da  Ghinizzano. 
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.  which  he  is  himself  guilty  ?  For  I  am  now  compelled 
to  disclose  his  own  sayings.  I  declare  that  there  are 
witnesses  without  number  who  have  heard  him  at  other 
times  openly  in  the  pulpit  rave  against  Your  Holiness. 
And,  if  I  am  not  believed,  I  am  ready  to  bring  trust- 
worthy witnesses  who  will  attest  the  same  before  a 
notary.  And  I  remember  rebuking  and  condemning  his 
insolence  when  he  inveighed,  not  merely  against  some 
obscure  person,  but  against  the  Prince  and  Pastor  of  all. 
For  who  is  there  so  devoid  of  understanding  as  not  to 
consider  this  ? 

"  But,  thank  God,  I  am  not  so  insensate  as  not  to  be 
mindful  of  myself.  I  always  submit  myself  to  correction. 
Although  a  sinner,  I  proclaim,  with  all  my  might,  repent- 
ance of  sins,  amendment  of  life,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  and  endeavour  to  recall  that  Christian 
faith  which  is  almost  extinct  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and 
I  intend  shortly,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  publish  a  work 
'  Concerning  the  Triumph  of  Christ,'  in  assertion  of  this 
faith,  by  which  it  will  manifestly  appear  whether  I  am  a 
disseminator  of  heresy,  which  may  God  forbid,  or  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

"Then  let  not  Your  Holiness  believe  envious  and 
malignant  men,  who  may  be  openly  convicted  of  gross 
falsehoods,  which  they  have  been  telling  up  to  the 
present  time.  But  if  I  have  no  human  help,  if  the 
iniquity  of  the  wicked  prevails,  I  will  hope  in  God  my 
Helper,  and  make  known  their  wickedness  to  the 
whole  world,  so  that  they  may  yet  repent  of  their  designs 
against  me. 

"  I  commend  myself  most  humbly  to  Your  Holiness. 
From  the  convent  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence,  May  22d, 
1497." 

This  letter  was  as  unavailing  as  that  of  the  Signory. 
It  served,  however,  to  help  the  Pope  to  the  idea  that 
Savonarola,  having  professed  willingness  to  submit  to 
correction,  might  be  brought  to  commit  himself  by  some 
act  or  expression  capable  of  being  represented  as  a  recanta- 
tion. Or  he  might  be  even  so  far  entrapped  as  to  con- 
sent to  appear  at  Eome,  or  at  least  to  withdraw  from 
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Florence,  and  keep  silence.  At  the  same  time,  no  method 
of  injuring  his  reputation  was  left  untried  ;  and  whatever 
else  was  doubtful,  certain  it  was  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
was  against  him,  as  well  as  the  whole  court  of  Home, 
some  large  bodies  of  Monks,  not  a  few  of  the  secular 
clergy,  the  adherents  of  the  discarded  Medici,  and  that 
part  of  the  populace  whose  vices  had  been  the  subject  of 
his  constant  reprobation.  The  Senate  protected  him,  it  is 
true  ;  but  they  were  not  unanimous. 
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The  time  was  arrived,  therefore,  for  some  public 
demonstration  to  his  prejudice.  Such  a  demonstration 
was  made  by  the  Franciscan  and  Augustinian  Monks, 
who  refused  to  join  with  the  Dominicans  of  S.  Marco  in 
the  usual  procession  on  St.  John's  day,  June  24th ;  and 
the  refusal  could  not  but  produce  a  lively  sensation  among 
a  people  who  attached  so  great  importance  to  those 
superstitious  pageants. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  poison  him ;  but  the  vigi- 
lance of  himself  and  his  Friars  prevented  that  method  of 
destruction.  A  notorious  ruffian  was  hired  to  shoot  him 
in  the  street,  and  made  three  attempts,  but  failed  every 
time.  People  of  the  same  class  more  than  once  beset 
the  choir  in  the  church  of  S.  Marco,  while  he  and  the 
brethren  were  at  prayers,  but  were  restrained  from  going 
beyond  noise  and  threatenings.  In  short,  it  became 
necessary  to  surround  him  with  guards,  lest  he  should  be 
insulted  by  the  rabble,  or  fall  by  an  assassin. 

Some  of  their  attempts  were  peculiarly  scandalous.  A 
band  of  twelve  conspirators  met  on  the  eve  of  Ascension- 
day,  to  consider  how  they  might  kill  him  when  he  came 
to  preach  at  Santa  Reparata.  One  of  those  men,  named 
Baja,  a  maker  of  fire-works,  engaged  to  deposit  some  of 
his  explosives  under  the  pulpit,  prepare  a  train,  set  fire  to 
it  during  the  sermon,  and  destroy  him  and  the  pulpit 
together.  But  as  relatives  of  theirs  would  be  standing 
near,  and  might  also  be  killed,  the  conspirators  changed 
their  plan.  Perhaps  that  gunpowder-plot  served  as  model 
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for  one  in  our  own  history,  also  graciously  averted  by  the 
providence  of  God,  unless  the  frequency  of  such  plots  must 
be  regarded  as  depriving  them  both  of  any  claim  to  origin- 
ality. It  then  occurred  to  them  that  by  throwing  the 
congregation  into  confusion,  he  might  be  separated  from 
his  friends,  and  easily  despatched.  A  Priest  belonging  to 
that  church  was  taken  into  the  secret,  and  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  introduced  them  into  the  building,  where  they 
spread  the  skin  of  an  ass  over  the  pulpit,  and  threw  the 
carcase  into  it.  Next  morning  some  people  began  to 
assemble  early,  and  but  for  their  diligence  Savonarola, 
finding  the  pulpit  in  that  state,  would  have  had  to  retire, 
uproar  would  have  been  raised,  and  the  twelve  assassins, 
stationed  in  the  crowd,  would  have  been  ready  to  stab 
him  during  the  confusion.  But  the  few  people  who  came 
first  removed  the  carcase ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  the 
preacher,  not  ignorant  of  the  occurrence,  delivered  one  of 
his  most  effective  sermons. 

After  a  reference  to  the  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  stone 
our  Lord  to  death  in  the  temple,  he  uttered  the  following 
apostrophe : — "  0  my  Lord,  they  say  that  I  am  a  seducer, 
and  deceive  the  people;  but  thou  knowest  that  I  have 
not  committed  that  sin,  but  that  thou  didst  call  me  to 
the  city  of  Florence,  saying  to  me,  '  Go  out  of  thy  coun- 
try, and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house, 
and  come  into  the  land  that  I  will  show  thee !'  By  thy 
inspiration,  not  by  my  own  will,  I  came  to  Florence ;  and 
am  content  that  the  holy  Virgin  Mary  deigns  to  be  witness 
of  this,  with  all  the  blessed  spirits,  and  all  the  patriarchs, 
and  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  virgins ;  and 
may  all  the  court  of  heaven  witness  against  me,  if  I  do  not 
speak  the  truth;  that  is,  that  all  I  have  predicted  of 
scourges  upon  Italy,  the  renovation  of  the  Church,  the 
promises  made  to  Florence,  and  other  things  which  I 
have  predicted  in  thy  Name,  have  not  proceeded  from  my 
^  own  invention,  but  are  by  thy  illumination  and  command. 
And,  in  like  manner,  I  have  not  preached  concerning  the 
government  and  new  constitution  of  Florence  by  my  own 
will,  either  good  or  bad,  but  only  to  obey  thee,  by  saying 
what  thou  hast  made  me  say.  Neither  have  there  been 
any  secret  meetings  at  S.  Marco,  nor  anything  carried  on 
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there,  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  city,  which  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  promote,  as  of  every  person  in 
particular."  Then,  with  great  firmness  and  self- 
possession,  he  exhorted  the  people,  told  them  that  a  con- 
flict had  begun,  not  of  airy  words,  but  of  deeds,  with 
swords,  excommunications,  stripes,  and  martyrdoms, 
declared  his  willingness  to  suffer,  and  professed  confidence 
in  Christ. 

But  the  conspirators  were  not  willing  to  miss  their 
victim  that  morning.  One  of  them,  Francesco  Cei,  inter- 
rupted the  sermon  by  throwing  down  an  alms-chest  with 
great  noise.  For  a  few  minutes  the  people  were  in  agita- 
tion ;  and  other  two,  Barto  Commeo  Giugni,  and  Giu- 
gliano  Mazzinghi,  rushed  into  the  pulpit,  and  were  in  the 
act  of  pulling  him  down ;  but  stronger  men  dragged  them 
away,  and  he  was  for  the  time  reprieved  from  death. 
With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
tumult,  desired  the  congregation  to  kneel,  and  pronounced 
the  benediction,  descended  from  his  perilous  position,  and 
returned  to  the  convent,  strongly  guarded  by  friends, 
who,  but  for  his  dissuasion,  would  have  avenged  his  cause 
with  blood. 

The  Signory  advised  him,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
abstain  from  preaching  for  the  present.  In  a  very  few 
days  Alexander  followed  up  the  blows  of  the  ruffians  by 
another  of  his  own,  issuing  at  Borne  a  formal  censure  of 
his  doctrine  and  opinions.  Then  it  became  obvious  where 
the  gunpowder-plot  originated ;  and  Savonarola  could 
certainly  recognise  the  hand  which  had  directed  the  mur- 
derous attempt  on  the  feast  of  Ascension. 

No  sooner  did  intelligence  of  the  Papal  manifesto 
reach  Florence,  than  the  magistrates  assembled ;  and,  as 
the  majority  regarded  those  attacks  on  their  venerated 
adviser  and  preacher  as  nothing  less  than  a  stroke  levelled 
at  themselves,  they  despatched  a  second  remonstrance  to 
the  Pope : — 

"Most  Holy  aitd  most  Blessed  Father, 

"  We  could  never  doubt  of  the  most  clement  and  bene- 
ficent mind  of  Your  Holiness  towards  us.  [!]    We  have 
always  experienced  the  Pontifical  clemency  in  so  many 
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matters  of  great  importance, — for  nothing  could  happen  to 
our  city  that  could  trouble  us,  which  to  Your  Holiness 
and  Clemency  would  not  also  cause  regret, — that  in  the 
business  concerning  which  we  now  write  to  Your  Holi- 
ness, we  shall  beseech  and  supplicate  with  so  much  the 
greater  hope.  Among  the  things  which  have  befallen  our 
republic  of  late,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  Friar  Jerome  of 
Ferrara  has  incurred  Your  Holiness*  s  displeasure,  as  has 
been  signified  in  a  censure.  We  are  sorry  for  two  especial 
reasons.  One  is,  that  to  ourselves  and  almost  all  the 
people,  this  censure  is  the  more  painful,  as  we  have 
•always  deprecated  ecclesiastical  censures,  through  our 
reverence  towards  the  Apostolic  See,  and  the  station  we* 
have  always  occupied  among  the  first  states  of  Italy. 
Another  is,  that,  to  our  great  sorrow,  the  virtue  of  a  good 
man,  as  we  all  know,  should  have  been  ill  reported  to 
Your  Holiness,  without  any  cause  existing  to  bring  down 
the  censures  of  a  Pontiff  on  Father  Jerome.  We,  most 
Holy  Father,  think  far  otherwise.  We  esteem  this  good 
man,  as  learned  in  Christian  doctrine.  He  has  resided  in 
our  city  for  several  years,  intent  in  his  sermons  on  teach- 
ing the  common  people  to  lead  a  better  life ;  nor  could 
anything  be  ever  seen  in  him,  if  the  information  were  but 
given  without  prejudice,  in  which  he  departed  either  from 
an  exemplary  conduct,  or  excellent  doctrine. 

"But,  as  Your  Blessedness  knows,  there  can  scarcely 
be  excelling  virtue  without  attendant  envy.  In  our  city, 
as  in  every  large  population,  there  are  some  who  would 
change  even  virtue  itself  into  levity  of  nature,  or  some 
other  defect,  and  then  please  themselves  with  the  fancy 
that  they  are  all  the  more  learned  and  better  men,  when 
they  presume  the  most  daringly  against  such  as  are 
indeed  good  and  learned ;  but  such  persons  we  would 
rather  pardon  than  incur  any  graver  peril  by  avenging 
ourselves  of  their  error.  We  therefore  beseech  Your 
Holiness  and  Clemency,  by  the  paternal  and  divine  charity 
which  you  have  hitherto  shown  us  in  all  circumstances, 
that  this  whole  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  gravity 
•and  wisdom  of  Your  Holiness ;  and  that  this  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction may  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  weight  of  Pontifical  censures,  lest  the 
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levity  of  some,  little  becoming  religion,  seem  to  outweigh 
the  good  studies  and  good  living  of  religious  men.  There 
is  nothing,  most  Holy  and  most  Blessed  Father,  which 
could  he  more  grateful  to  us  and  to  our  city  at  this  time, 
than  if  those  Pontifical  censures  were  withdrawn  by  the 
goodness  and  favour  of  Your  Holiness ;  aud  not  those  only 
which  affect  Friar  Jerome  alone,  but  those  which  fall  on 
•others  also.  There  is  nothing  which  we  could  beseech  of 
Tour  Holiness  and  Clemency  with  greater  earnestness, 
and  more  devout  affection.  And  because,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  we  desire  a  pious  deed,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
Tour  Holiness  will  benignly  grant  it,  lest  any  peril  should 
accrue  to  souls,  especially  in  this  time  of  pestilence.  It 
does  appear  to  us  that  we  are  asking  a  favour  worthy  of 
Tour  Holiness  and  Clemency,  to  whom  especially  belongs 
the  care  of  Christian  salvation,  so  that,  as  far  as  Your 
Holiness  can  prevent  it,  none  of  the  flock  may  perish. 
For  this  appears  to  be  the  office  of  the  true  Shepherd  and 
Vicar  of  Christ,  in  imitation  of  our  Eedeemer,  who  freely 
offered  himself  to  death,  that  we  might  live,  being 
redeemed  by  his  blood.  Nor  do  we  only  desire  Your 
Holiness  to  be  entreated  of  us  in  this  matter,  but  to 
continue  to  be  favourable  as  ever  towards  us. 

"May  Your  Holiness  be  mindful  of  this  people  and 
city,  most  devoted  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  to  Your 
Holiness  and  Clemency,  to  whom  we  most  humbly  com- 
mend ourselves  and  this  republic. 

"  From  our  Palace,  July  8th,  1497." 
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Profoundly  courteous  and  verbally  submissive  as  are 
the  words  of  their  letter,  the  Signory  asked  nothing 
less  than  the  revocation  of  the  censure.  Had  their 
prayer  been  granted,  Papal  sanction  would  have  been 
transferred  to  the  abhorred  reprover  of  Papal  wickedness, 
and  weapons  left  in  his  hands  to  be  wielded  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  humiliated  conclave.  This  was  too  much 
to  be  expected  from  any  Pope.  The  letter  produced  no 
effect. 
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Savonarola  would  have  hidden  himself  in  his  quiet  cell, 
and  there  awaited  the  issue  in  silence ;  but  that  could  not 
be.  He  was  on  the  arena,  and  it  was  impossible  to  evade 
the  struggle.  For  about  three  months  he  looked  for  an 
answer  from  the  Pope ;  but  no  answer  came ;  and  he 
spent  that  time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  monastic  duties 
and  continued  study.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  Pontiff;  but  his  enemies  more  success- 
fully fanned  the  flame.  Among  these  one  Fra  Piero, 
usually  called  the  Cherichino,  who  had  deserted  from 
S.  Marco,  from  dislike  of  the  exact  discipline  of  the 
place,  was  one  of  the  bitterest ;  and  Alexander  gratified 
them  by  issuing  a  brief  to  the  Prior  and  Friars  of  that 
monastery,  requiring  them  to  submit  to  the  Provincial  of 
Lombardy,  from  whom,  under  his  own  authority,  separa- 
tion had  been  made  a  few  years  before,  but  which  separation, 
with  an  inconsistency  sometimes  to  be  observed  even  in  the 
"unchanging  and  infallible "  Pontificate,  he  now  called 
scandalous.  In  the  same  brief  the  Pope  commissioned 
the  Vicar-General  of  the  Lombards  to  try  Savonarola  on 
several  charges  therein  specified,  binding  the  latter  to 
obey  the  decision  under  peril  of  excommunication.  Three 
of  his  friends,  Domenico  da  Pescia,  Tommaso  Bussino, 
and  Silvestro  da  Firenza,  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Bologna  within  nine  days. 

To  Savonarola  himself  he  sent  another  brief,  under  the 
same  date,  October  16th,  1497,  more  gently  worded,  and 
evidently  intended  to  put  him  off  his  guard.  It  began 
with  a  courteous  salutation,  addressed  the  very  man  who 
had  been  so  lately  described  as  a  son  of  iniquity  by  the 
compellation  of  "  the  Pope's  beloved  son,"  (Dilecte  Jili, 
salutem,)  but  requiring  him  to  abstain  from  all  preaching, 
both  public  and  private,  until  the  commissioner  should 
have  given  judgment  in  his  case.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
transcribe  the  document.  The  charges  were  met  in 
detail  by  the  accused. 

After  reciting  the  general  purport  of  the  brief  to  the 
convent,  and  declaring  himself  innocent  of  the  offences 
charged  against  him,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  They  insinuated 
to  Your  Holiness,  in  the  first  place,  as  appears  by  your 
letter,  that  I  have  been  carried  away  with  a  corrupt 
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novelty  of  doctrine.  This  is  clearly  false :  for  it  is  pub- 
licly known  that  I  neither  follow  nor  preach  any  corrupt 
doctrine,  but  only  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  holy 
doctors  ;  and  that  I  have  frequently  said  in  public  preach- 
ing, and  published  in  writing,  that  I  am  willing  to  submit 
myself  in  all  to  the  holy  Roman  Church.  And,  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  have  written  the  same  to  Your  Holiness  in 
some  letters  of  mine,  of  which  you  yourself  make  mention 
in  a  brief  of  Your  Holiness  addressed  to  me.  But  if  any- 
one says  that  to  predict  things  to  come  is  a  new  doctrine, 
he  speaks  falsely ;  for  this  has  always  been  in  the  church 
of  God,  as  is  evident  to  any  one  who  examines  ecclesias- 
tical writings.*  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian 
religion  which  hinders  predicting  things  to  come,  so  long 
as  the  predictions  be  not  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  to  good 
manners,  or  to  natural  reason:  nor  was  this  ever  pro- 
hibited, nor  can  it  be  prohibited,  by  any  law,  because  that 
would  be  to  impose  a  law  on  God,  who  says  by  Amos, 
chap,  iii.,  *  The  Lord  God  will  not  do  anything,  except  He 
reveal  the  secret  to  his  servants  the  Prophets.' 

"  Again,  it  is  stated  in  the  aforesaid  letters,  that  I  am 
led  into  that  insanity  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  This, 
too,  is  false,  as  every  one  knows,  because  five  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  predicted  these  very  things,  and  some  of 
them  more  than  ten  years  ago.  Therefore  I  am  not  led 
to  this  by  the  change  of  affairs  in  Italy. 

"  Thirdly,  it  alleges  that  I  have  said  that  I  am  sent  of 
God,  This  also  is  false.  All  who  have  heard  me  know 
that  I  never  said  so.  And  in  my  writings,  which  all  may 
read,  I  have  affirmed  that  I  am  sent  by  my  Prelates, 
as  are  all  other  preachers;  but,  as  many  thousands  of 
men  can  witness,  I  never  said  that  I  was  sent  by  God 
only." 

In  this  manner  he  reviews  every  sentence,  tries  to 
rebut  every  charge,  maintains  his  views  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  of  Divine  communion,  in  language  and 
with  argument  similar  to  that  which  appears  in  some 
extracts  from  his  sermons  cited  in  this  volume,  and 

*  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  statement,  already  made  at  length, 
that  Savonarola  did  not  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  in 
r«gard  to  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
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prayers.  They  only  knew  that  "  the  Friar  "  was  forbid- 
den to  preach,  that  he  was  frowned  upon  by  "  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,"  placed  under  interdict,  and  subjected  to  the 
scorn  of  his  adversaries.  His  voice  no  longer  admo- 
nished them  of  sin,  nor  prescribed  methods  of  devotion, 
nor  convened  solemn  assemblies,  nor  put  gainsayers  to 
silence,  nor  cheered  the  downcast,  nor  confirmed  the 
wavering.  Not  even  Domenico  da  Pescia  partially  sup- 
plied his  lack  of  service,  as  formerly ;  for  he  was  included 
under  the  Papal  inhibition.  "  Now,"  said  the  most  pro- 
fligate, "  we  may  take  our  pleasure  again ;  for  the  Friar  is 
not  here  to  hinder  us."  He  heard  of  the  returning  flood 
of  licentiousness.  It  was  evident  that  the  people  had 
been  only  restrained,  although  that  restraint  was  marvel- 
lous, but  not  changed  in  heart ;  and  he  mourned  over  the 
ruin  that  now  mocked  his  hopes. 

A  ray  of  hope,  however,  again  shone  in  upon  him. 
Alexander,  it  was  true,  had  not  vouchsafed  to  notice  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Signory,  nor  his  own  letter  of  excul- 
pation ;  but  his  warm  friend,  Domenico  Bonzi,  the  faithful 
orator  of  the  republic  at  Rome,  had  succeeded  in  assuag- 
ing the  anger  of  His  Holiness.  The  fact  was,  that  as 
the  aspect  of  political  affairs  varied,  so  did  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  the  Pope  adapt  itself  to  every  new  aspect  of 
events ;  and  just  then,  dreading  the  probable  consequences 
to  himself  of  more  intimate  relations  between  Florence 
and  the  King  of  France,  and  apprehending  that  the 
Florentines  might  be  provoked  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
help  of  that  Sovereign  in  their  own  defence,  and  so  frustrate 
his  projects  of  aggrandisement,  or  assist  the  foreigner  to 
invade  Italy,  and  occupy  Borne  again,  he  professed  a 
willingness  to  think  better  of  Savonarola,  and  to  admit 
more  graciously  the  representations  of  the  city  in  his 
favour. 

Encouraged  by  the  intelligence  of  this  change  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Pontiff,  Savonarola  ventured  to  officiate  in 
the  church  of  his  convent  on  Christmas-day.  He  did  not 
preach,  but  celebrated  an  early  mass,  at  which  all  the 
Friars,  a  large  number  of  laity,  and  about  two  hundred  of 
the  "  Children  of  Christ "  attended,  and  then  led  a  pro- 
cession round  the  church.  With  this  exception*  he 
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observed  strict  privacy  from  the  receipt  of  the  brief 
on  the  28th  of  October,  until  the  6th  of  January 
following. 

PAPAL  AUTHORITY  DISREGARDED. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1498,  Giuliano  Salviati,  a 
staunch  friend  of  Savonarola,  was  drawn  Gonfaloniere  of 
Justice,  the  highest  office  of  the  state,  although  held  only 
for  the  short  period  of  three  months.  He,  and  all  who 
for  that  time  governed  the  city,  upheld  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect. 

Thus  circumstanced,  and  the  Pope  having,  as  was 
thought,  relaxed  his  severity,  and  even  allowed  his  brief 
to  be  disobeyed  once  before  without  any  expression  of 
displeasure,  Savonarola,  having  waited  for  many  days  to 
observe  the  effect  of  the  partial  resumption  of  his  public 
functions  on  the  Christmas  morning  within  his  own  con- 
vent, ventured  further,  and  on  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany, 
January  13th,  walked  again  in  solemn  procession  around 
his  church  and  cloisters,  but  with  unusual  pomp,  declar- 
ing, by  that  act,  that  he  regarded  himself  still  authorised 
to  appear  as  Vicar-General  of  the  reformed  Observance, 
notwithstanding  the  brief  requiring  reunion  with  the 
province  of  Lombardy. 

The  Father  Jacopo  Gucci,  robed  in  white,  carried  a 
bright  gilded  star  on  a  lofty  staff;  after  him  a  train  of 
Acolyths,  Sub-Deacons,  Deacons,  and  Priests.  Then  came 
the  Superiors  of  S.  Marco  and  of  Fiesole,  Francesco  Sal- 
viati, and  Domenico  da  Pescia.  Fra  Girolamo  himself 
was  habited  as  Vicar-General ;  and  the  robes  and  decora- 
tions were  that  day  all  studiously  made  splendid.  A  ser- 
vice prepared  for  the  occasion  was  chanted  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators  lined  the 
ways.  In  the  church,  a  dramatic  representation  of  the 
worship  rendered  to  our  Lord  by  the  Magi  closed  the  cere- 
monial of  the  day  ;  and  in  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
Savonarola,  despite  the  Papal  brief,  the  form  of  service 
was  adopted  by  those  convents,  and  even  after  his  death 
continued,  showing  that,  during  those  months  of  most 
serious  reflection,  the  Monks  of  both  houses,  as  well  as 
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their  Vicar,  had  determined  on  acknowledging  a  spiritual 
superior  independent  of  the  Pope. 

We  must  mark  this  carefully,  as  analogous  with  the 
conclusion  to  which  Luther  and  others  afterwards  arrived, 
and  in  which  all  Reformed  Churches  agree,  and  take 
this  fact  as  another  evidence  of  agreement  among  those 
who  respect  reason,  Scripture,  conscience,  and  the  moni- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  all  concur  in 
condemning  the  antichristian  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Bishop.  Once  break  the  charm  of  his  assumed  primacy, 
once  cast  off  the  terror  of  his  anathema,  and  you  leave 
no  ground  on  which  his  power  can  be  supported. 

The  Signory  participated  in  an  increasing  disregard 
to  the  prohibition  which  the  Pope  had  not  condescended 
to  withdraw,  nor  shown  firmness  to  enforce.  They 
accordingly  invited  him  to  preach  the  Lent  sermons 
again  that  year,  beginning  on  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
which  fell  a  little  more  than  four  weeks  after  the  day 
of  the  procession.  The  cathedral  was  immediately  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vast  congregations  that 
were  expected  to  assemble,  and  he  prepared  the  plan  of  a 
series  of  discourses  on  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

But  the  new  convictions  of  Savonarola  and  of  the  magis- 
tracy were  in  utter  opposition  to  the  disciplinary  doctrine 
of  the  Church ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  given  him  their 
official  invitation  to  preach,  than  the  Archbishop's  Vicar, 
Leonardo  de'  Medici,  a  man  politically,  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astically, opposed  to  him  and  to  the  magistracy,  convened 
a  chapter  of  the  Canons,  and  issued  a  mandate  prohibiting 
all  the  clergy  from  going  to  hear  "  the  Friar."  Not  only 
must  they  abstain  from  hearing  the  sermons,  but  the 
parish  Priests  were  to  expressly  admonish  their  people  not 
to  enter  the  cathedral  during  their  delivery ;  they  were 
also  to  explain  to  them  the  wickedness  of  hearing  a 
preacher  who  had  been  put  to  silence  by  the  Pope,  and  to 
let  them  know  that  whoever  transgressed  the  command  of 
his  Priests  should  not  be  admitted  to  confession  or  com- 
munion, nor,  if  he  died  in  that  state,  should  his  body  be 
buried  in  a  sacred  place.  Had  not  Florence  been  then 
more  truly  under  the  power  of  Savonarola  than  of  the 
Pope,  the  secession  of  the  entire  body  of  secular  Priests, 
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together  with  the  Franciscans  and  Augustinians,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  obedient  parishioners  from  his  congre- 
gations, would  have  sufficed  to  put  him  down  at  once. 
However,  Pope,  Archbishop,  and  Vicar  were  just  then  less 
at  Florence  than  the  magistrates,  who,  indignant  at  such 
a  display  of  foreign  authority  within  their  territory, 
unanimously  determined  that  "the  Friar"  should  preach, 
come  what  might,  and  gave  full  weight  to  their  determin- 
ation by  informing  Messer  Leonardo  de'  Medici  that  if 
he  did  not,  within  two  hours,  resign  his  vicariate,  he  should 
be  dealt  with  as  a  rebel. 

This  firmness  of  the  civil  authority  utterly  mortified 
the  priesthood,  and  roused  popular  enthusiasm  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  ever;  unhappily,  however,  involving  Savona- 
rola in  a  conflict  between  the  civil  and  secular  powers,  a 
dispute  which  never  can  be  settled  as  long  as  these  two 
are  allowed  to  intrench  on  one  another,  making  the  civil 
sacred,  or  the  sacred  civil,  in  the  respective  jurisdictions. 

In  going  from  S.  Marco  to  the  cathedral  on  Septua- 
gesima  Sunday,  he  was  attended  by  a  large  body  of  armed 
men,  who  volunteered  their  services,  using  a  precaution 
necessary  in  a  country  where  poison  at  home,  and  assas- 
sination out  of  doors,  awaits  every  man  who  is  obnoxious 
to  the  priesthood,  and  threatens  any  person  or  community 
against  whom  no  other  method  of  revenge  is  left.  The 
cheers  of  the  populace  greeted  him  each  day;  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  again  the  leader  of  the  republic. 

This  carnival,  even  more  than  the  two  preceding,  was 
observed  with  the  solemnity,  although  not  with  the  absti- 
nence, of  Lent ;  and  closed,  as  the  others,  with  a  conflagra- 
tion of  "  vanities,' '  and  a  contribution  of  alms,  which  were 
divided  between  the  company  of  S.  Martino  and  the 
poor.  It  is  related,  that  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
after  a  high  mass,  celebrated  by  himself,  he  took  the  pyx 
containing  the  consecrated  host,  walked  out  of  the  church, 
followed  by  a  large  crowd  of  persons,  made  a  circuit  of 
the  convent,  and  then,  returning  to  the  church-door, 
ascended  a  temporary  pulpit  placed  there  for  the  occasion, 
and  holding  the  host  elevated,  while  the  multitude  were 
in  the  posture  of  adoration  with  profound  silence,  desired 
them  to  pray,  that,  if  he  had,  up  to  that  moment,  an- 
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nounced  to  them  anythiDg  but  the  truth,  if  he  had 
deceived  or  misled  them,  all  the  wrath  of  God  might  fall 
upon  him.  He  then  ceased  from  speaking,  and  stood 
silent.  The  thousands  were  still  prostrate,  and  in  that 
posture,  breathless  with  awe,  they  felt  a  dread  pervade 
every  bosom.  The  appeal  had  been  made  to  heaven, 
and  therefore  every  human  lip  was  sealed.  He  waited. 
No  avenging  fire  lighted  on  him.  It  was  as  if,  by  the 
suppression  of  all  murmurs,  and  by  the  approving  silence 
of  the  Most  High,  his  mission  was  allowed  and  sealed. 
Then  he  silently  withdrew,  and  the  people  rose  from  the 
ground:  still  no  voice  broke  silence,  and  they  returned 
home  full  of  wonder,  confessing  that  Fra  Girolamo  was 
indeed  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

Character  was  given  to  this  festival  by  a  popular  mix- 
ture, after  the  taste  of  the  Florentines,  which  had  not  been 
made  so  conspicuous  before.  After  the  pyramid  had  been 
consumed,  the  usual  procession  formed  again,  and  returned 
from  the  piazza  of  the  Palace  to  that  of  S.  Marco.  The 
great  cross  was  elevated,  and  four  companies  of  "  Children 
of  Christ,' '  with  the  badges  of  their  respective  quarters, 
formed  a  ring  around  it.  Then  suddenly  all  the  novices 
issued  from  the  convent,  each  paired  with  a  young  man 
dressed  to  imitate  an  angel,  and,  hand  in  hand,  they 
formed  a  second  circle  round  the  cross.  The  two  parties, 
thus  arranged,  struck  up  a  hymn  to  Christ,  set  to  a 
merry  tune,  and  danced  a  reel  around  the  cross.  When 
these  were  exhausted,  another  party  advanced,  consisting 
of  young  students,  and  Monks  in  Priests'  orders,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  convent,  associated  with  young  laymen, 
struck  up  another  hymn,  just  as  merrily,  and  went  off 
in  a  second  festive  dance.  Then  came  a  third  set.  Old 
Priests  and  aged  citizens,  men  of  dignity  and  office,  striv- 
ing to  forget  their  length  of  days,  the  distinctions  of 
class,  and  the  rigidity  of  priestly  and  magisterial  decorum, 
raised  their  hoarse  voices  in  a  song  like  the  others,  although 
not  executed  with  equal  compass,  and  agitated  their  long- 
unpractised  limbs  languidly  upon  the  trodden  circle ;  and 
thus  closed  the  demonstrations  of  the  day. 

This  is  quite  incongruous  with  all  religious  propriety ; 
but  they  thought  they  might  take  as  an  authoritative  pre- 
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cedent  the  dancing  of  David  before  the  ark,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  some  other  ancient  worshippers.  The  taste  of  the 
Italians,  too,  who  mingle  amusement  with  what  they  call 
devotion,  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  an  exhibition 
which  we  could  not  but  mark  as  highly  reprehensible.  Such 
exhibitions  were  not  unfrequent.  Even  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent used  to  court  popularity  by  joining  with  singers 
and  dancers  of  both  sexes  in  the  streets ;  but  their  dances 
and  songs  were  generally  of  the  most  vulgar  sort,  whereas 
the  parties  now  mentioned  were  not  so  promiscuous,  and 
the  songs  were  seasoned  with  sentiments  of  piety.  Savo- 
narola was  not  there  ;  but  in  his  sermon  on  the  following 
morning  he  strongly  commended  the  conduct  of  "those 
pious  dancers,"  and  "the  extraordinary  fervour  of  the 
people." 

Yet  some  signs  of  contradiction  were  given  during  that 
festivity.  Parties  of  low  people  collected  at  the  crossings 
of  the  streets,  and  pelted  the  procession ;  and  some  even 
snatched  the  little  red  crosses  from  the  children's  hands, 
broke  them  into  pieces,  and  spat  on  them.  "  So  that  you 
may  see,"  observed  Savonarola  in  his  sermon  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  "  whether  those  are  signs  of  Christians,  or 
rather  of  Turks  and  Pagans;  and  you  may  understand 
whether  this  Book  of  Exodus,  where  the  tribulation  and 
persecution  suffered  by  God's  people  are  described,  is  not 
suited  to  our  case,  and  to  these  times."  The  ban  which 
the  Vicar  and  his  chapter  would  have  laid  on  the  clergy 
and  people,  only  served  to  stimulate  curiosity.  The  cathe- 
dral became  so  insufferably  crowded  that  the  women  could 
no  longer  be  admitted,  but  men  only ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
their  convenience,  Fra  Domenico  da  Perugia  was  appointed 
to  preach  to  them  in  the  church  of  the  nunnery  of  S. 
Niccold.  At  the  same  time,  the  Priests,  excessively 
irritated  by  that  popular  reaction,  threatened  with  ever- 
lasting vengeance  all  who  believed  his  prophecies,  or  went 
to  hear  his  discourses.  They  would  not  absolve,  anoint, 
nor  bury  such  persons.  This,  however,  did  but  throw 
them  back  into  the  shade ;  and  the  only  visible  result  of 
this  premature  effort  at  mtimidation  was,  that  every  day 
people  crowded  to  S.  Marco  as  postulants  for  admission 
into  the  order. 
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No  one  can  conceive  the  state  of  excitement  into  which 
Savonarola  must  then  have  heen  thrown.  He  was  at 
once  the  champion  of  popular  freedom,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
independence.  The  mass  of  the  people  went  with  him, 
beyond,  perhaps,  any  previous  example  since  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  For  a  few  weeks,  and  this  even  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  as  yet  the  Pope  had  seemed  absolute 
monarch  of  Christendom  in  matters  relating  to  religion, 
putting  down  every  expression  of  discontent  as  it  arose, 
one  little  state,  just  emerged  from  the  terrors  of  war,  and 
the  scourgings  of  death  and  pestilence,  dared  to  dispute 
his  authority.  One  man  headed  the  revolt,  one  voice  was 
raised  to  inform  and  urge  the  unexpected  movement — yet 
it  was  only  the  movement  of  an  ignorant  and  unsteady 
mass. 

tfhe  eyes  of  Europe  turned  towards  the  scene  of  this  novel 
conflict ;  and  in  the  Lent  of  the  year  1498,  surrounding 
nations  received  another  incitement  to  cast  off  the  degrad- 
ing and  uneasy  yoke  of  Rome.  And  how  did  the  Reformer 
meet  the  general  expectation  ?  Was  he  still  submissive  ? 
Did  he  still  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  "  the 
holy  and  blessed  Father  ?"  An  excommunication  was 
launched  against  him ;  and,  although  not  yet  seen 
in  Florence,  was  published  through  afl  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Did  he  tremble  ?  Did  he  soften  his  reproofs,  and 
throw  a  veil  of  charity  over  the  abominations  perpetrated 
by  that  patron  of  all  iniquity  ?    Let  us  hear. 

"  No  human  law,"  he  affirmed  in  his  first  sermon,  "has 
power,  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  love  of  God ;  and 
with  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  lost  souls  is  intimately 

united  4  He  who  commands  a  thing  contrary  to  the 

0  law  of  Christ,  is  himself  excommunicate.'  It  is  enough  for 
ine  to  know  that  I  am  not  bound  by  Christ,  but  that  He 
blesses  me.  I  should  therefore  commit  a  deadly  sin,  if  I 
were  to  solicit  any  other  absolution.  On  what  side  then 
wilt  thou  stand  ?  On  one  hand,  shall  they  be  blessed 
whom  the  Pope  blesses,  although  their  life  is  the  curse  of 
Christendom ;  whose  fruits  are  seen  in  avarice,  drunken- 
ness, and  gluttony ;  in  lying  and  whoredom  ?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  they  be  excommunicate  whom  he  excom- 
municates, although  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  dis- 
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played  in  their  life  ?  Do  you  not  answer  me  ?  Well 
then  Christ  answers :  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life 1  will  stand  by  them  that  are  cursed,  and  the  devil 
shall  stand  by  them  that  are  blessed.  They  are  not  cut 
off  from  Christ  who  bear  about  His  dying  in  their  mortal 
life.  Yes,  brother,  we  must  all  be  ready  to  die  for  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.' ' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  at  S.  Marco,  addressing  the 
Friars,  with  a  large  number  of  laity,  he  expatiated  in 
these  terms : — "  Observe  that  the  Priests  do  not  go 
to  morning  prayers,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  earned 
there.  They  sell  the  benefices,  they  sell  sacraments,  they 
sell  masses  and  marriages  ;  in  short,  there  is  not  anything 
which  they  do  not  selL  They  have  no  fear  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  yet  they  will  not  appear  in  the  choir  for 
fear  of  partaking  in  divinis  with  him  who  comes  to 
preach  ;  and  do  not  remember  that  they  must  go  to  the 
grave  as  well  as  the  brethren  in  S.  Marco,  and  there 
partake  with  them  who  come  to  sermon  and  speak  well  of 
me.  If,  however,  the  excommunication  be  valid,  they, 
too, are  excommunicate.  But  with  them,  where  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  gained,  an  excommunication  goes  for  nothing. 

 'O  Friar!    Whither  art  thou  going?' — Have 

patience,  truth  must  be  told :  this  is  the  only  excommu- 
nication which  they  fear ;  and  they  are  therefore  unwilling 
that  truth  should  be  told." 

On  Sexagesima  Sunday  we  hear  him  say :  "  We  must 
now  fairly  face  the  battle.  I  tell  you  that  whoever  holds 
to  this  excommunication,  and  stubbornly  persists  in  doing 
so,  is  a  heretic,  with  whom  no  true  Christian  should  have 
fellowship.  You  must  remember  that  Paul  reproved 
Peter  openly,  and  even  wrote  that  he  had  done  so,  because 
Peter  did  not  walk  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  surely  there  is  no  Pope  greater  than  Peter.  I 
may  have  failed  in  many  respects,  for  I  am  a  sinner; 
but,  inasmuch  as  I  have  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
freely,  and  without  fear  of  man,  I  have  not  failed,  while 
they  have  perpetually  erred  through  the  mass  of  human 
regulations  which  they  have  heaped  up  without  end. 
They  threaten,  too,  that  they  will  not  bury  us.  What 
does  that  matter  ?  That  will  give  me  no  concern  when 
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I  am  once  dead.  Fling  me  into  the  Arno,  if  you  will :  it 
is  enough  that  my  hody  be  found  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." 

THE  REFORMER  IS  FOBSAKEtf. 

But  the  scene  changed  with  unexpected  suddenness. 
On  Ash- Wednesday  Savonarola  had  reproved  the  persons 
who  disturbed  his  Children ;  but  that  trifling  disturbance 
was  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  On  March  1st,  before 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Pietro  Niccold  Popoleschi  was 
elected  Gonfaloniere  of  Justice.  The  friend  of  Savon- 
arola being  out  of  office,  the  Signory  was  brought  under 
a  new  influence.  The  new  Gonfaloniere  was  his  enemy, 
and  hoped  to  signalise  his  term  of  office  by  effecting  his 
destruction.  Couriers  were  sent  to  Rome  with  written 
reports  of  his  daily  sermons,  and  other  accounts  of  his 
sayings  and  proceedings.  Not  a  sentence  was  attenuated : 
every  word  calculated  to  irritate  the  Pope  was  carefully 
recorded.  Indeed,  his  invectives  were  so  stern  and 
pointed,  that  there  was  no  need  of  aggravation  to  make 
them  thoroughly  hateful  there.  They  were  sufficiently 
explicit  to  demonstrate  his  guilt  in  the  sight  of  Alexander 
and  the  "Sacred  College."  While  this  was  going  for- 
ward, his  enemies  again  endeavoured  to  divide  the  public 
mind  by  setting  up  a  preacher  of  their  own,  with  instruc- 
tion to  refute  his  propositions,  and,  if  possible,  to  injure 
his  reputation.  That  person,  Francesco  di  Puglia,  had 
attempted  controversy  with  him  some  time  in  the  year 
preceding  at  Prato,  and  had  there  challenged  him  to 
undergo  a  fiery  ordeal,  whereby  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  and  the  authenticity  of  his  predictions.  To 
that  challenge  no  regard  had  been  paid ;  but  it  was  now 
repeated. 

AN  ORDEAL  PEOPOSED. 

An  appeal  to  supernatural  evidence  was  also  made  by 
Savonarola,  if  report  be  true.  It  is  said  that,  at  this  time, 
being  confident  in  the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  and  not 
less  confident  in  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  he  did  not 
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shrink  from  an  appeal  to  heaven.  It  is  related  that  he 
wrote  three  letters,  one  to  the  Pope,  one  to  the  General 
of  his  order,  and  one  to  the  Friars  Minor  of  the  Observ- 
ance of  St.  Francis,  offering  to  go  to  a  grave  together 
with  them,  or  with  any  others  who  might  be  appointed, 
and  there,  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  raise  a  dead 
body  to  life  ;  or,  if  they  could  perform  the  miracle,  and  he 
could  not,  he  would  submit  to  be  regarded  as  an  impostor. 
It  is  said  that  his  opponents  did  not  possess  equal  assur- 
ance, and  therefore  declined  the  challenge. 

Whether  or  not  it  were  so,  appeals  to  God  were  much 
spoken  of  in  the  dark  ages,  and  sometimes  resorted  to. 
The  populace  fancied  those  appeals  to  be  valid,  while 
artful  Priests,  by  methods  known  only  to  themselves, 
prepared  themselves  or  their  clients  to  carry  burning 
substances  in  their  hands,  walk  over  red-hot  ploughshares, 
or  even  through  fires.  Examples  of  those  fiery  ordeals 
are  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  That  of 
the  Mosarabic  and  French  Missals  is  peculiarly  conspicu- 
ous. A  copy  of  each  was  thrown  into  fire  at  Leon  in 
Spain,  in  the  year  1091,  both,  doubtless,  prepared  to 
withstand  the  flames  by  chemical  solutions.  The  latter, 
less  perfectly  so,  was  not  burnt,  indeed,  but  for  some  time 
tossed,  they  say,  and  bounded  in  the  flames,  as  acted  on* 
by  the  heat ;  while  the  former,  doubtless  made  quite  fire- 
proof, lay  un consumed,  and  was  afterwards  venerated  by 
some  as  if  saved  by  miracle ;  while  others,  suspecting 
the  trick,  paid  no  regard  to  the  wonder  of  its  preser- 
vation. 

But  there  had  been  a  notorious  precedent  in  Florence 
itself.  In  the  year  1067,  the  Bishop  of  the  city  being 
accused  by  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  simony  and 
heresy,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  insisted  that  his  case 
should  be  submitted  to  proof  by  fire,  and  several  of  them 
offered  to  undergo  the  ordeal.  The  Pope,  Alexander  II., 
objected,  because  ordeals  were  forbidden  by  the  Church ; 
but  the  Monks  and  the  people  persisted  in  their  demand ; 
and  one  of  the  Monks,  after  much  ceremony,  and  a  solemn 
appeal  to  Christ  to  show  the  truth  of  their  complaint 
against  the  Bishop,  took  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a 
handkerchief  in  the  other,  and  then  barefooted,  bare- 
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Headed,  and  without  his  cowl,  passed  slowly  through  a 
flaming  pile,  nearly  such  an  one,  except  in  dimensions,  as 
we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  describe,  and  came  out  unhurt. 
Then,  having  dropped  his  handkerchief,  intentionally,  of 
course,  he  deliberately  went  back  and  brought  it  out. 
His  hair  was  singed,  his  albe  consumed,  and  the  stole 
slightly  injured,  but  his  person  remained  perfectly  unhurt. 
This  Pietro  Aldobrini  was  thenceforth  called  Pietro  del 
Fuoco,  "  fiery  Peter,"  honoured  as  a  living  saint,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Albano.*  The  fiery 
ordeal  was  thus  raised  into  traditional  importance  at 
Florence,  and  the  people  could  easily  be  persuaded  to 
demand  its  repetition. 

Accordingly,  when  Domenico  da  Pescia  offered  to 
defend  some  propositions  which  Savonarola  had  con- 
stantly maintained,  his  pulpit-antagonist,  Francesco 
di  Puglia,  who  had  refused  to  go  to  a  grave  and  try 
to  raise  the  dead,  but  had  challenged  Savonarola  to  a 
fiery  ordeal  the  year  before,  repeated  the  challenge,  no 
doubt  expecting  so  to  contrive  the  whole  affair  that 
either  Savonarola  or  his  representative  should  be  burnt  to 
death.  In  either  case  the  alleged  imposture  of  Savon- 
arola would  have  been  demonstrated  with  equal  clearness 
to  the  superstitious  populace.  The  Friars  of  S.  Marco, 
on  hearing  of  this  defiance,  sent  some  respectable  laymen 
to  remonstrate  with  Francesco,  but  without  effect ;  and 
therefore  Domenico,  trusting  in  the  merits  of  his  cause, 
resolved  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  pass  through  the 
ordeal  in  the  stead  of  his  revered  friend  and  Vicar.  But 
that  did  not  satisfy  the  party,  who  would  have  had 
Savonarola  either  to  accept  the  challenge,  or  commit 
himself  to  a  suspicion  of  cowardice  by  refusing  it. 

On  March  6th,  Francesco  went  to  the  Signory,  and 
Domenico  met  him.  Their  Magnificencies  gravely  enter- 
tained the  project  of  a  fiery  ordeal,  notwithstanding  the 

*  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  torn,  iii.,  p.  71*  Sometimes  the  experi- 
ment succeeded  but  partially.  The  person  subjected  to  it  came  out 
scorched,  or  the  mob  bruised  him  in  their  eagerness  to  examine  for 
themselves.  In  such  cases  "  the  judgment  of  God  "  failed,  of  course, 
to  settle  the  disputes.  (Muratori :  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichita 
Italiane,  Dissert  xxxviii.) 
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degree  of  learning  and  intelligence  which  might  then 
have  placed  their  city  in  advance  of  almost  all  the  world. 
A  paper  was  drawn  up,  setting  forth  that  "  the  reverend 
Father,  Fra  Girolamo  da  Ferrara,  of  the  order  of  S.  Dome- 
nico,  Vicar-General  of  the  Congregation  of  S.  Marco,  had 
publicly  preached,  affirmed,  and  explained  that  he  had 
received  his  doctrine  from  Almighty  God ;  and  that 
besides  this  Fra  Girolamo,  but  with  his  commission  and 
desire,  the  Father  Fra  Domenico  da  Pescia,  of  the  same 
order,  had  preached  and  published  some  conclusions,  and 
delivered  a  copy  of  them,  written  by  his  own  hand,  to 
the  magnificent  and  lofty  Lords,  Priors  of  the  Florentine 
republic.    These  conclusions  were  as  follows  : — 

"The  Church  of  God  has  need  of  reformation:  it 
shall  be  first  scourged  and  then  renewed. 

"The  city  of  Florence,  also,  after  the  scourges,  shall 
be  renewed  and  prosper. 

"The  infidels  shall  be  converted;  and  these  things 
shall  come  to  pass  in  our  times. 

"And,  further,  the  excommunication  again  issued 
against  the  reverend  Fra  Girolamo  is  null  and  invalid; 
and  he  who  does  not  observe  it,  does  not  sin." 
After  these  conclusions  Domenico  wrote : — 
"  I,  Fra  Domenico  da  Pescia,  subscribe,  and  oblige 
myself  to  maintain  these  conclusions,  not  only  with 
reasons,  but,  trusting  in  the  help  of  God,  I  engage  and 
bind  myself  to  go  with  the  preacher  of  the  Friars  Minor, 
at  present  preaching  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  into 
the  fire,  in  a  public  place,  hoping,  by  the  power  of  God, 
to  come  out  thence  unhurt  and  safe,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  lives  and  reigns  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

Then  his  antagonist  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  under- 
neath : — 

"  I,  Francesco  di  Puglia,  of  the  order  of  Friars  Minor, 
although  unworthy,  am  prepared,  at  the  instance  and 
requisition  of  the  Lords  Priors  Florentine,  and  to  preserve 
the  liberty  and  salvation  of  the  people  of  this  city,  to 
dispute,  and  make  trial  by  fire  with  Fra  Girolamo  da 
Ferrara,  of  the  aforesaid  conclusions,  each  of  which  has 
need  of  supernatural  proof.  But  at  the  same  time  with 
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Fra  Domenico,  with  whom  I  confess  I  have  no  difficulty 
or  disagreement,  another  Friar  of  our  order  is  prepared 
to  go  into  the  fire,  in  the  presence  of  a  judge  who  shall 
not  he  suspected  of  either  party,  and.  of  all  the  religious." 

In  confirmation  of  this  agreement,  or  rather  of  the  last 
proposal  of  Francesco,  to  which  Domenico  had  not 
assented,  another  paper  was  drawn  up  for  the  magis- 
trates, hy  a  public  notary,  requiring  (mother  Friar  to  go 
into  the  fire  with  Domenico,  one  Giuliano  de'  Rondinelli, 
prescribing  the  arrangements  for  the  ordeal,  and  appoint- 
ing as  witnesses  the  entire  body  of  magistrates,  with  the 
Archbishop  Orsini,  and  the  Very  Reverend  Pietro  Martire 
da  Perugia.  Still  there  must  have  been  some  cause  for 
hesitation,  something  not  quite  perfect  in  the  plot ;  for  the 
day  of  trial  was  not  yet  appointed,  and  both  parties  were 
kept  in  mutual  abeyance  for  the  present. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  Savonarola  wrote  a  plain  letter 
to  the  Pope,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  which  is  the 
conclusion : — "  We  seek  not  the  praise  of  men,  but  only 
that  of  Christ  Jesus :  wherefore  we  most  earnestly  wish  to 
die.  Then,  most  blessed  Father,  do  not  ant  longeb 
delay  to  seek  yowr  ovm  salvation."  But  while  his  letter 
was  on  the  way  to  Rome,  one  came  by  courier  to 
Florence,  more  terrible  than  any  that  had  been  yet 
received,  full  of  threats  of  interdict  and  war,  if  the  magis- 
trates did  not  at  once  proceed  vigorously  against  him. 
This  letter  was  immediately  published  throughout  the 
city,  a  procedure  which  must  go  far  to  confirm  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  Pope  had  written  it  with  a  good  under- 
standing between  himself  and  those  very  magistrates 
whom  he  threatened.  The  object  was  to  alarm  the 
Florentines,  and  provoke  a  popular  movement  against  the 
person  whose  death  they  were  contriving. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  immediately  assembled,  con- 
sisting of  eighty  members  and  other  officers  of  the  Senate, 
and  twenty-five  citizens  from  each  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  city.  To  these  was  the  Pope's  brief  read,  and 
their  advice  desired.  The  assembly  spent  seven  hours  in 
warm  discussion  of  the  question, — for  that  was  indeed 
the  question, — whether  the  republic  should  sacrifice  their 
worthiest  citizen  to  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  so 
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retract  the  many  unequivocal  commendations  which  they 
had  so  freely  given.  So  contrary  were  the  opinions,  so 
cordial  and  steadfast  was  the  veneration  of  some  towards 
the  subject  of  the  dispute,  so  bitter  the  enmity  of  a  few, 
and  so  pusiUanimous  the  spirit  of  many,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

On  the  17th  they  re-assembled,  and  the  Gonfaloniere 
Popoleschi,  with  Giovanni  Belinghieri,  brought  in  all 
their  personal  and  party  influence ;  but,  after  hard  con- 
tention, the  utmost  they  could  obtain  was  a  threatening 
mandate  to  Savonarola,  commanding  him  to  cease  alto- 
gether from  preaching.  Thus  did  Florence  dishonour 
herself  by  abandoning,  and  even  persecuting,  the  man 
who  for  so  long  a  time,  under  so  much  anxiety,  and 
amidst  the  perils  and  emergencies  of  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  had  risen  above  the  fear  of  all,  devoted  his 
energies,  and  hazarded  his  life,  in  their  service. 

On  the  18th  of  March  this  extraordinary  preacher 
closed  his  regular  ministrations  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral ;  for  although  he  gave  two  or  three  addresses 
afterwards,  they  were  not  to  be  called  sermons.  On  that 
occasion  his  manner  was  dignified  and  self-possessed. 
Seeing  that  all  temporal  succour  was  cut  off,  he  expressed 
himself  as  one  reliant  on  the  unfailing  help  of  the  Most 
High.  This  idea  pervaded  the  whole  discourse.  Because 
no  temporal,  no  ecclesiastical  power  could  help  him,  he 
said  that  he  must  flee  to  Christ.  "When  all  inferior 
support  gives  way,  then  must  we  take  refuge  in  God,  the 
source  of  all  things.  As  when  one  is  parched  and  faint- 
ing between  fires,  and  flees  away  from  the  insufferable 
heat  to  a  place  of  cool  repose,  so  must  I  now  escape  from 
this  utterly  infected  atmosphere,  and  seek  a  resting-place 
beneath  the  wings  of  mercy.  From  the  Pope  I  must 
away  to  that  heavenly  Pope,  Christ,  who  is  my  last 
refuge.  And  now,  Lord  Christ,  thou  art  my  Priest,  my 
Prelate,  my  Bishop,  my  Pope." 

He  wished  to  abide  in  the  true  Church ;  but  the  power 
exercised  by  the  Church  then  existing  he  denounced  as 
not  ecclesiastical,  but  infernal  and  devilish.  "As  Jere- 
miah," he  exclaimed,  "  was  beaten  by  Pashur,  so  shall  I 
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be  smitten  by  this  infernal  power.  But  mark  well, 
Rome,  thou  seest  only  the  wood,  not  the  thorns  and  irons 
that  are  there ;  for  soon  will  God  make  thee  Magub,  a 
terror  round  about,*  and  will  say  to  thee,  *  I  will  make 
thee  a  terror  to  thyself,  and  to  all  thy  friends.'  Thinkest 
thou  that  Jeremiah,  when  he  came  up  out  of  the  pit, 
implored  Pashur  for  mercy  or  pardon  ?  Nay.  He  spake 
yet  more  distinctly  and  powerfully  than  ever.  And  so 
shall  we.  We  are  God's  messenger,  and  will  not  flinch 
from  our  charge. 

"  But  you,  friends  of  God,  must  leave  Him  to  work 
now.  He  is  the  Master  of  all  prophets,  and  of  all  saints. 
The  master  who  carries  a  hammer,  when  he  has  used  it 
as  long  as  he  pleases,  plies  it  no  more,  but  throws  it 
aside.  So  did  He  with  Jeremiah,  when  He  had  used 
him  for  all  that  work.  So  will  He  also  do  with  this 
hammer.  When  He  has  used  it  long  enough  in  his  own 
way,  He  will  throw  it  aside.  Well,  then,  we  will  be  at 
peace ;  let  God  do  what  pleaseth  him.  The  harder  it 
goes  with  me  here  below,  the  more  glorious  will  be  the 

crown  above  You  that  are  now  exulting  over  the 

termination  of  these  sermons,  God  has  indeed  heard  you ; 
but  in  such  a  sort  that  you  may  say,  with  Job,  4  If  I  had 
called,  and  He  had  answered  me,  yet  would  I  not  believe 
that  He  had  hearkened  unto  my  voice.'  He  has  heard 
you,  indeed ;  but  as  the  physician  hears,  when  he  yields 
to  the  boisterous  demands  of  his  patient,  and  gives  him 
wine,  yet  therewith  not  healing,  but  death." 

Finally,  he  closed  his  discourse  with  fervent  prayer  for 
the  meek  and  upright  in  heart,  that  God  would  fill  them 
with  His  power,  and  sustain  them,  in  spite  of  human 
infirmities.  For  his  enemies  and  gainsay ers,  he  prayed 
that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven,  and  they  brought  to 
glory  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thenceforth  he 
preached  at  S.  Marco  daily,  notwithstanding  the  magis- 
terial prohibition,  the  monastery  being  under  his  own 
jurisdiction.  As  a  promiscuous  congregation  could  not 
possibly  find  space,  he  preached  to  men  on  every  day 

*  He  quoted  and  translated  the  Hebrew,  2'2DD  11 3  D— although 
not  found  in  the  Latin,  Jer.  xx.  3.   But  Jerome  has  it. 
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except  Saturday,  and  on  that  day  to  women.  Mariano 
degli  Ughi  proceeded  with  the  sermons  in  the 
cathedral. 

Nothing  then  remained  to  the  infatuated  adherents  of 
the  Papal  See,  and  the  opposite  faction  of  the  Floren- 
tine people,  hut  to  follow  up  the  blow  without  any 
more  delay,  lest  awakening  justice,  or  avenging  Provi- 
dence, should  hinder  the  consummation  of  their  intended 
murder;  and  the  projected  ordeal  was  all  that  seemed 
needful  to  be  done.  The  Franciscan  urged  his  challenge ; 
but  he  was  anxious,  or  pretended  to  be  sd,  to  come  him- 
self to  the  trial  with  Savonarola ;  for,  although  the 
Reformer  would  suffer  from  the  burning  of  his  representa- 
tive, he  might  recover  ground  after  all.  It  would  be  of 
all  things  the  surest  to  burn  him.  But  Savonarola, 
doubtless  aware  of  their  designs,  objected  decidedly  to 
the  proposal,  and  persisted  in  objecting,  heedless  of  the 
cry  of  scornful  triumph  which  his  unwillingness  to  walk 
into  the  fire  immediately  excited.  He  set  down  his 
objections  in  writing. 

He  had  refused,  he  wrote,  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
Fra  Francesco,  because  he  had  no  quarrel  with  him ;  and 
also  because  that  Friar  had  been  so  carried  away  by 
passionate  zeal,  as  to  say  that  he  would  willingly  burn,  if, 
by  that  means,  Savonarola  could  be  burnt  also,  to  prove 
that  the  excommunication  was  valid.  The  invalidity  of 
that  excommunication  had  been  already  demonstrated  by 
reasons,  so  that  no  further  proof  could  be  necessary ;  and 
especially  as  no  one,  either  at  Florence  or  at  Eome,  had 
yet  attempted  to  disprove  the  arguments.  Argumenta- 
tion should  be  tried  out  first ;  then  fire,  if  reasoning  failed. 
He  reminded  Francesco  that,  at  first,  he  had  not  pro- 
posed to  enter  into  the  ordeal  with  himself,  but  with  any 
one  whom  he  (Savonarola)  might  appoint.  Still,  notwith- 
standing so  reasonable  repugnance,  he  had  offered,  and  then 
offered  again,  to  undergo  the  trial  in  his  own  person,  if  the 
adversaries  of  his  doctrine  chose  to  commit  their  cause  to 
Francesco,  or  to  any  one  else ;  and  assuredly  trusted  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  he  should,  in  that  case,  pass 
through  the  fire,  like  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, 
not  by  his  merits  or  virtues,  but  by  the  power  of  God. 
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who  would  confirm  His  truth,  and  manifest  His  glory, to 
the  world. 

He  wondered  at  the  clamours  of  his  opponents,  after 
they  had  heard  the  whole  body  of  three  hundred  Friars 
at  S.  Marco,  and  many  others,  many  secular  Priests, 
many  citizens,  all  his  own  Nuns,  and  many  of  other  com- 
munities, and  even  children  of  both  sexes,  all  freely  offer 
to  undergo  the  trial.  Many  thousands  had  that  very 
morning  exclaimed  at  S.  Marco,  as  with  one  voice,  "  I 
will  pass  through  the  fire  for  your  honour.' '  He  might 
have  accepted  one  out  of  so  many ;  but  if  he  had,  and  if 
that  one  had  been  burned  to  death,  as  he  might  be,  the 
work  of  God  would  be  ruined,  and  he  should  be  covered 
with  everlasting  shame.  He  marvelled  that  his  adversa- 
ries could  not  find  an  equal  number  of  volunteers ;  but 
could  only  bring  one  or  two,  to  meet  his  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands.  And  why  should  he  be  expected  to  prove  by 
miracle  that  the  excommunication  was  invalid,  when  he' 
had  already  proved  that  by  irrefragable  argument  ?  He 
had  already  offered  to  prove  his  doctrine  by  a  super- 
natural appeal ;  but  never  thought  it  right  to  make  such 
an  appeal,  merely  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  a  Papal 
excommunication. 

Truly,  such  an  excommunication  was  worthless,  even 
in  the  year  1498,  as  to  eternity ;  but  it  was  a  terrible 
thing  in  this  present  world.  And  therefore  Florence, 
although  indignant  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Pope, 
quailed  under  apprehension  of  an  interdict,  which,  if 
it  took  place,  would  probably  be  followed  by  a  war, 
and  by  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  state.  "  Let 
God  decide,"  they  said,  "by  the  proof  of  fire,  and  we 
shall  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope."  Alexander 
encouraged  the  plot ;  for,  although  the  second  of  his 
name  had  declared  such  a  trial  at  Florence  to  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  although  the  canon  law 
and  the  laws  of  civilised  nations  were  all  against  the 
barbarous  custom  of  ordeal,  he  made  no  scruple  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Franciscans,  afterwards,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  in  which  is  the  following  most  explicit  commenda- 
tion of  it : — "  In  order  to  prove  the  pertinacity  of  Jerome 
himself,"  he  says,  "there  were  not  wanting  some  of  you 
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"who  even  proposed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  fire. 
We  certainly  praise  your  devotion,  and  so  pious,  so  salu- 
tary, and  so  memorable  a  work,  which  assuredly  can  never 
be  forgotten,  and  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  and  acceptable  to  us  and  to  the  Holy  See." 

It  was  finally  determined,  in  presence  of  the  sena- 
tors, that  Giuliano  Rondinelli,  already  named,  should 
enter  the  fire,  as  the  representative  of  Francesco  di 
Puglia,  with  Domenico  da  Pescia,  for  Savonarola.  The 
time  fixed  was  Saturday,  April  7th,  at  half  an  hour  after 
mid-day.  Francesco  di  Puglia,  afterwards  called  "the 
fiery,"  in  imitation  of  fiery  Peter,  and  such  fire-proof 
worthies,  signed  the  engagement,  as  did  two  of  his  party. 
Savonarola  did  not  sign,  for  his  judgment  was  not  con- 
sentient ;  but  Domenico  did,  with  three  others,  one  of 
them  being  the  Prior  of  S.  Marco. 

No  sooner  was  this  decision  published  than  the  whole 
city  and  neighbourhood  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
lively  expectation.  The  almost  obsolete  ordeal  was  to 
be  revived,  not  by  one  fanatic  Monk,  but,  contrary  to  the 
avowed  judgment  of  him  who  had  been  stigmatised  as 
fanatical,  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Senate  of 
enlightened  Florence,  with  the  assent  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  whose  canon  law  condemned  the  practice, 
as  a  breach  of  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt 
the  Lord  thy  God,"  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the 
Pope  himself,  and  without  remonstrance,  as  it  seems, 
from  any  quarter. 

At  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  impassioned  supplications 
were  again  offered  up,  with  solemn  preparations  for  the 
trial.  Each  brother  had  license  to  fast  three  days  on 
bread  and  water ;  and  they  encouraged  each  other  to  trust 
that  the  same  God  who  had  delivered  the  Hebrews  out 
of  the  burning  fiery  furnace  would  also  deliver  Domenico. 
They  had  not  tempted  God  by  asking  for  the  sign, 
although  others  had ;  and  for  His  honour  alone  the 
challenge  was  accepted. 

Only  the  recollection  that  Savonarola  had  solemnly 
called  on  God  to  consume  him  with  fire  from  heaven  if  he 
had  not  spoken  the  truth,  and  waited  in  silence  for  the 
flame  to  foil,  or  that,  by  its  not  falling,  his  veracity  should 
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be  attested, — and  the  consideration  that  he  had  challenged 
his  adversaries  to  go  with  him  to  a  grave,  and  raise  a 
dead  body, — diminish  our  admiration  of  the  simplicity  of 
these  Friars.  . 

The  magistrates  assembled  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  day.  On  them,  as  rulers  and  representatives  of  the 
city,  it  devolved  to  buy  the  faggots,  and  prepare  the 
pile,  to  prescribe  the  ceremonial,  — which  could  easily  be 
done, — and  to  perform  the  harder  work  of  maintaining 
public  order.  On  the  day  preceding,  the  diligent  magis- 
trates, that  no  formality  might  be  wanting,  nor  any 
breach  of  etiquette  committed,  sent  an  official  summons 
to  each  of  the  combatants  to  appear  at  the  appointed 
hour,  in  the  great  square,  to  make  their  trial  in  the 
presence  of  the  people. 

On  the  morning  of  the  critical  day  Savonarola  cele- 
brated mass  at  S.  Marco,  before  an  immense  congregation, 
and  gave  the  wafer  to  a  large  number  of  communicants. 
After  mass,  unable  to  refrain  from  speaking  to  the  people, 
he  put  on  a  cope,  and  ascended  the  pulpit.  The  discourse 
was  perfectly  extemporaneous,  and  very  brief.  The  topic 
was  faith.  He  said,  with  reference  to  the  expected 
ordeal,  "  As  far  as  it  is  revealed  to  me,  if  the  trial  be  made, 
the  victory  is  ours,  and  Fra  Domenico  will  come  out  un- 
hurt ;  but  whether  it  will  be  made  or  not,  the  Lord  has 
not  revealed  to  me.  If.  you  ask  me  what  I  believe  will 
take  place,  I  say,  speaking  merely  as  a  man,  that  seeing  so 
great  preparation  made,  it  is  rather  probable  that  it  will 
be."  The  truth  was,  that  but  a  few  nights  before,  there 
had  been  a  jovial  supper  at  the  palace  of  the  Pitti,  where 
the  capital  enemies  of  Savonarola  were  assembled;  and 
some  of  them  had  been  witless  enough  to  let  out,  over  their 
cups,  that  the  Minors  would  not  go  near  the  fire,  but 
that  they  would  manage  to  get  in  Domenico,  the 
fattoraccio,  "  the  great  rogue,"  and  let  him  burn  alone. 
This,  and  other  indications  of  conspiracy,  put  Savonarola 
on  his  guard. 

Lorenzo  Violi,  the  short-hand  writer  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  printed  sermons,  was  there ;  and  from 
him  we  have  this  last  discourse.    Standing,  as  he  almost 
knew  himself  to  be,  on  the  verge  of  death,  he  seemed  to 
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forget  the  Virgin,  patroness  of  the  republic;  and  St. 
Mark,  guardian  of  his  convent ;  and  St,  Dominic,  celestial 
advocate  of  his  order;  St.  Jerome,  hi3  own  baptismal 
saint ;  and  only  think  of  God  his  Saviour.  Here  are  the 
last  emphatic  words : — 

"  O  Lord  eternal !  We  confess  that  thou  art  the  true 
God ;  and  we  worship  none  but  thee.  Thou  art  the  first 
cause,  and  the  first  beginning,  and  Governor  of  the 
universe.  We  believe  that  thou  hast  care  of  the  world : 
we  only  wish  to  seek  thine  honour :  we  confess  the  faith, 

0  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit !  We  acknowledge  thy 
goodness  and  thy  pity,  which  has  been  so  great  that  thou 
hast  taken  on  thee  flesh  for  us,  and  hast  been  crucified 
and  slain  for  us.    This  was  the  miracle  of  miracles. 

"O  Lord,  thou  hast  redeemed  us  with  thy  precious 
blood,  and  hast  sent  us  to  this  city  where  thy  light  has 
begun  to  enter.  First,  as  to  myself,  thou  knowest,  0 
Lord,  that  I  have  not  undertaken  this  work  through  any 
presumption  of  my  own.  I  testify  before  thee  and  thy 
holy  Gospels,  that  I  did  not  wish  it ;  for  I  well  knew 
that  it  was  very  burdensome.  Thou  knowest  that  thou 
hast  been  with  us.    This  people  have  believed  me  because 

1  was  sent  to  them  by  thee.  I  pray  thee,  therefore, 
that  thou  wouldest  this  morning  show  this  people  that 
thou  reignest  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  that  they  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  so  may  change  their 
life,  and  all  shall  be  for  thy  praise  and  glory. 

"  O  Lord,  hear  this  morning,  and  show  that  we  have 
spoken  thy  truth ;  for  thou  seest  that  we  are  counted  as 
infidels.  Now  lay  to  thine  hand,  and  do  great  things ; 
for  thou  seest  that  we  cannot  live  thus  any  longer.  This 
people  now  wants  nothing  more  than  to  live  to  God. 
My  people  !  will  you  not  serve  God?  " 

All  the  congregation  cried  aloud,  "Yes!  Yes!  Yes!" 
and  as  with  one  voice  they  called  on  God  for  mercy. 
Then  Savonarola,  for  the  last  time,  made  his  voice  heard 
again: — 

"  Come  then,  my  children,  let  this  be  the  beginning  of 
living  well.    Do  you  all  go  to  prayer  ;  and  I  will  go  to 
make  ready  for  what  has  to  be  done,  and  doubt  not  that 
our  prayers  will  be  heard.    The  blessing  of  the  Father 
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Almighty,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  upon  us 
now  and  evermore.  Amen." 

Just  as  he  had  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  they 
were  dispersing  to  their  cells,  a  Sergeant  came  from  the 
Signory,  to  summon  Savonarola  to  the  trial.  He  was  to 
come  immediately ;  for  all  was  ready.  The  brethren  of 
Prato  and  Fiesole  were  also  in  the  convent ;  so  that  the 
entire  fraternity  was  prepared  to  go  with  him,  and,  if 
need  were,  brave  the  flames  in  his  defence. 

The  procession  then  issued  from  S.  Marco.  Acolyths 
went  first,  by  two  and  two  ;  then  the  Friars  of  the  three 
houses,  in  the  same  order,  and  in  profound  silence.  Fra 
Domenico  da  Pescia,  habited  as  a  Priest,  in  a  red  vest- 
ment, with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  was  supported  by  a 
Deacon  and  a  Sub-Deacon.  After  him,  Savonarola  carried 
the  host  in  a  silver  pyx,  supported  by  Francesco  Salviati, 
Prior  of  S.  Marco,  and  Malatesta  Sagramoro,  all  three  in 
copes.  Then  followed  a  train  of  laity,  both  men  and 
women,  carrying  lighted  tapers.  The  singers  chanted, 
in  a  loud  voice,  the  psalm  beginning  with,  Exsurgat 
Deus,  et  dissipentur  mimici  ejus*  "  Let  God  arise,  and 
let  His  enemies  be  scattered ;"  and  the  whole  company 
responded  in  the  same  words  after  each  versicle.  As 
they  proceeded,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  spectators 
from  the  pavement  to  the  roofs.  Their  solemn  and 
undaunted  appearance  diffused  a  universal  sensation  of 
respect ;  and  under  the  measured  tread  of  the  long  proces- 
sion, consisting  of  some  thousands,  the  earth  seemed  to 
tremble.  The  friends  of  Savonarola,  whether  in  proces- 
sion or  not,  distinguished  themselves  by  carrying  the 
small  red  cross,  which  in  that  hour  was  everywhere  con- 
spicuous. In  this  form  the  procession  reached  the 
square,  which  now  resounded  with  their  full  chant, 
subduing  every  other  sound,  as  they  marched  into  the 
space  allotted  for  their  occupation.  When  Savonarola 
entered,  his  appearance  produced  such  a  powerful  impres- 

*  Roscoe  at  the  same  time  burlesques  and  falsifies  the  entire  scene. 
He  relates  thus  : — "  Savonarola  and  his  champion  made  their  appear- 
ance, with  a  numerous  procession  of  ecclesiastics,  Savonarola  himself 
intonating,  with  a  tremendous  voice,  the  psalm,  Exsurgat,"  && 
(Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  chap,  x.) 
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sion  on  the  vast  multitudes,  that  thousands  burst  into 
tears,  his  enemies  not  excepted.  The  final  chorus  rose 
mightily  from  lips  innumerable :  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let 
His  enemies  be  scattered."  Then  every  voice  was 
hushed,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  pondering  the  prayer, 
and  one  deep  sob  gushed  through  the  myriads  of 
spectators,  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Savonarola  placed  the  host  on  a  small  altar  prepared 
by  the  magistrates  for  its  reception,  and  knelt  before  it, 
while  all  the  Friars  knelt  around  in  prayer.  The  opening 
of  each  street  into  the  square  was  boarded  up,  and 
strongly  guarded,  except  at  two  opposite  points,  where 
way  was  left  for  the  access  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
scene  of  trial,  but  narrow,  so  that  only  two  persons  could 
enter  at  a  time.  No  one  was  allowed  to  carry  arms  of 
any  kind,  except  two  strong  companies  of  volunteers, 
which  took  their  stations  near  their  friends,  to  protect 
them  from  violence  respectively.  Five  hundred  choice 
youths  of  the  Compagnacci,  or  opposite  political  party, 
well  equipped,  with  Doffo  Spini,  a  noble  citizen,  at  their 
head,  appeared  for  Di  Puglia.  Savonarola  was  honoured 
with  three  hundred  able-bodied  men,  in  complete  armour, 
headed  by  Marcuccio  Salviati,  famous  alike  in  battle  and 
in  single  combat.  Besides  these,  Giovacchino  della 
Vecchia,  with  five  hundred  good  soldiers,  guarded  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  Hall,  and  kept  the  adverse 
companies  in  check.  Four  laymen  of  influence,  two  on 
each  side,  were  appointed  as  a  commission  to  preside  over 
the  ordeal,  and  to  take  heed  to  the  preservation  of  good 
order  in  general.  In  an  ordeal  of  pistols,  not  less  barbar- 
ous than  one  of  faggots,  they  would  be  called  seconds  ; 
but  this  time  they  are  "  commissioners.' '  Savonarola  had 
accepted  his  guard  when  they  offered  him  their  services, 
thinking  it  would  be  wrong  to  tempt  Providence  by 
refusing  temporal  protection  which  might  be  needed.  As 
another  necessary  precaution  for  public  safety,  the  city- 
gates  were  shut,  putting  Florence  in  a  state  resembling 
that  of  siege. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  stood  the  pile  for  burning. 
It  consisted  of,  first,  a  strong  platform,  twelve  feet  high, 
eighteen  wide,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  length. 
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Then  this  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth,  that 
the  fire  might  not  communicate  to  the  timber.  Faggots 
were  heaped  on  this  floor  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
among  the  faggots,  pitch,  and  other  combustibles,  with 
small  bags  of  gunpowder  interspersed.  An  open  way- 
was  left  down  the  middle  for  the  two  antagonists.  But 
on  this  we  must  observe  that,  on  occasion  of  the  former 
ordeal  at  Florence,  of  which  a  distinct  record  was  pre- 
served, and  when,  no  doubt,  the  managers  adapted  the 
measure  of  trial  to  the  degree  of  resistance,  the  pile  was 
only  ten  feet  long,  and  four  and  a  half  high,  with  three 
feet  clear  way  through.  We  do  not  read  of  any  pitch  nor 
other  highly  inflammable  substance;  and  as  for  gun- 
powder, it  was  not  known  at  that  time.  But  here  we 
find  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  length  of  passage 
between  a  very  high  range  of  wood,  with  all  these 
additionals.    It  was  a  murderous  contrivance. 

Torch-bearers  were  stationed,  ready  to  kindle  up  the 
heap.  Domenico,  on  his  knees,  at  the  altar  awaited  the 
signal  to  ascend  the  platform.  Savonarola  was  calm,  but 
anxious.  His  Friars  were  silent,  and  kept  their  station. 
But  on  the  other  side  everything  was  different.  Francesco 
di  Puglia  was  not  there,  neither  had  the  Minorites  come 
to  the  ground  in  regular  procession ;  nor,  when  there,  did 
they  even  conduct  themselves  with  ordinary  decorum, 
but  ran  to  and  fro,  talking  among  themselves  and  with 
the  by-standers.  Another  altar  was  prepared,  at  which 
Giuliano  Kondinelli  should  have  knelt  in  prayer,  if  God 
was  to  be  his  Judge;  but  neither  was  he  visible.  It 
6eems  that  his  courage  failed  him  in  the  extremity. 
Domenico  might  have  availed  himself  of  the  absence  of 
the  other,  and  withdrawn;  but  he  waited  steadily.  A 
heavy  shower  fell,  and  appeared  to  some  like  the  portent 
of  a  failure,  but  soon  passed  away  ;  yet  Francesco  and  his 
champion  were  still  invisible,  although  some  said  that 
Rondinelli  was  in  the  Palace. 

The  Minorites,  whatever  secret  preparations  they 
might  have  made,  now  began  to  try  the  courage  of 
Domenico.  Their  commissioners  objected,  in  their  name, 
that  he  ought  not  to  go  into  the  fire  with  his  own  clothes, 
which  might  probably  be  "  charmed,'1  but  desired  that  he 
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should  put  on  a  habit  of  St.  Francis.  By  charmed,  of 
coarse,  they  meant  prepared.  To  their  proposal  he 
objected,  that,  being  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  he  could 
not  change  his  habit.  The  four  deputies  tried  in  vain  to 
settle  the  controversy;  but  Savonarola  interposed  by 
observing  that  it  was  not  seemly  to  be  losing  time  and 
wearying  out  the  people.  "  But,"  he  asked,  "  what  have 
you,  Fra  Domenico,  promised  these  Minorites  ?"  "No- 
thing," he  replied;  "but  it  is  true  enough  that,  as  we 
came  down  stairs  together,  after  signing  our  agreement  at 
the  Palace,  they  were  consoling  each  other  with  the 
reflection  that  every  one  would  go  into  the  fire  at  some 
time ;  and  I  said,  '  As  for  me,  I  will  leave  my  clothes  on 
the  8quare., "  "  Then,"  proceeded  Savonarola,  "  take  any- 
one of  these  Friars  of  ours,  whom  you  choose,  and  let 
them  exchange  their  apparel."  The  proposal  was 
instantly  accepted,  approved  by  the  magistrates,  and 
two  of  the  Minorites  selected  one  Fra  Alessandro,  a 
young  brother,  who,  thinking  that  he  was  to  enter 
the  fire,  struck  up  the  Te  Deum,  and  went  to 
Savonarola  for  his  blessing.  "Nay,  my  son,"  said  he, 
"  thou  must  not  go  into  the  fire ;  only  give  thy  clothes." 
They  then  withdrew  to  an  apartment  of  the  Palace, 
where,  with  true  Monkish  brutality,  under  a  suspicion, 
real  or  pretended,  that  Domenico  had  some  charms  on 
his  person,  they  made  him  strip  naked  in  their  presence. 
The  two  Minorite  commissioners  then  re-clothed  him, 
and  led  him  back  between  them  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
else  should  touch  him,  and  especially  Savonarola,  for  fear 
of  charms. 

Again  those  two  commissioners  found  another  difficulty. 
Domenico  must  not  go  into  the  fire  with  his  crucifix. 
But  we  may  ask,  Why  not  ?  Fiery  Peter  went  in  with 
his.  They  thought,  perhaps,  that  still  his  crucifix 
might  be  made  fire-proof,  and  if  that  should  be  found 
entire  after  the  burning  of  his  body,  the  supposed  miracle 
would  spoil  their  triumph.  But  he  instantly  objected: 
"  This  is  wrong :  we  are  soldiers  of  Christ,  we  fight  for 
Christ,  and  with  his  ensign  we  wish  to  go  into  the  fire." 
However,  he  soon  yielded  to  their  wish,  and  consented  to 
leave  the  crucifix. 
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But  just  at  that  moment  it  was  suggested  by  Fra 
Silvestro  Maruffi  that  he  should  take  the  host  instead. 
This  was  but  one  thought  out  of  the  many  that  must 
have  occurred  in  such  a  diversity  of  opinions,  and  it  was 
unhappily  adopted  by  Savonarola.  The  proposal  was 
taken  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  sitting  the  whole 
day,  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  ordeal,  but  was  no 
sooner  heard  than  some  of  the  Minorites  in  the  Hall 
eagerly  vociferated,  "  What !  Does  he  want  to  go  in 
with  the  sacrament  ?    That  is  impossible. " 

The  affair  grew  more  and  more  perplexed  every 
moment.  Nothing  could  be  concluded ;  and  the  magis- 
trates gave  up  the  ordeal  as  impracticable.  The  Minorites, 
overjoyed,  ran  about  the  square,  telling  the  people  that 
Savonarola  had  wished  to  burn  the  sacrament.  Already 
the  multitude  was  impatient,  then  disappointed  at  missing 
the  spectacle ;  and  besides  this,  horrified  at  the  thought 
that  he  would  expose  "His  Majesty"  to  the  peril  of 
burning.  This  trifling  incident  turned  even  his  former 
admirers  against  him,  and  determined  his  doom.  Mean- 
while the  commissaries  returned  from  the  Hall,  and 
Piero  degli  Alberti  addressed  him  thus : — "  Father,  these 
Franciscans  want  so  many  things  that  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  them.  For  your  part,  you  are  in  the  right." 
But  the  truth  was,  that  the  magistrates  themselves  were 
perfidious.  Some  of  them  had  promised  that  Giuliano 
should  not  burn,  but  that,  by  one  means  or  another,  they 
would  manage  to  involve  the  whole  affair  in  confusion, 
give  up  the  ordeal,  and  throw  the  blame  on  Domenico  or 
on  Savonarola.  This  was  now  done ;  and  they  sent  to 
tell  him  that  he  might  go  home. 

Observing,  by  this  time,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
populace,  who  were  no  longer  weeping,  but  murmuring, 
he  sent  to  the  magistrates  to  request  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient guard  to  cover  his  retreat.  Some  one  sent  him  two 
Sergeants  !  But  he  objected  that  two  men  were  insufficient, 
and  the  Signory  then,  perhaps  to  save  appearances,  gave 
him  the  palace-guard,  under  the  command  of  their  own 
Captain.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  guard,  his  friend,  the 
intrepid  Marcuccio,  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  Father, 
follow  me,  and  no  man  shall  do  you  any  harm."  Had  he 
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done  this,  the  streets  of  Florence  would  have  flowed  with 
blood  ;  but  he  was  mercifully  restrained.  The  rabble  at 
that  moment  gave  signs  of  an  attack  ;  but  the  veteran 
soldier  couched  his  lance,  and  shouted,  "If  any  man 
passes  here,  he  shall  know  how  much  the  arms  of  Mar- 
cuccio  Salviati  are  worth."  The  Captain  of  the  Palace 
then  came  with  his  forces,  Marcuccio  brought  his ;  they 
formed  together  a  half-moon,  placed  Savonarola  between 
the  two  Captains,  and  marched  off  with  him  towards 
S.  Marco,  he  carrying  the  host.  The  Friars  followed, 
keeping  as  near  the  order  of  procession  as  they  could. 

Any  one  might  now  see  that  the  only  miracle  desired 
that  day  by  the  priesthood  and  the  hostile  Friars,  was 
the  death  of  Savonarola.  As  they  went  on,  the  rabble 
followed,  with  insolent  cries.  "Ah  wretch!"  shouted 
one:  "lay  down  the  sacrament."  As  much  as  to  say, 
"But  for  that,  I  would  kill  thee,"  as  his  companions 
afterwards  confessed.  "  Now  is  the  time,"  cried  another, 
and  struck  him  with  his  fist  on  the  cheek.  "  Prophesy," 
bellowed  a  third:  "who  smote  thee?"  Amidst  such 
indignities  he  reached  the  monastery.  The  city-guard 
returned  at  once;  but  Marcuccio  paused,  to  see  them 
safely  within  the  cloisters,  and  then  saying,  "  Father,  I 
am  always  ready  at  your  command,"  received  his  thanks, 
and  led  off  his  men,  burning  with  indignation  at  the 
perfidy  and  barbarism  that  evening  exhibited  in  Florence. 

Savonarola  hastened  into  the  church,  took  the  pulpit, 
and  gave  a  brief  but  distinct  account  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  .with  a  justification  of  himself.  It  was  the 
only  fair  statement  which  the  public  could  then  get ;  yet 
those  present  received  it  with  much  abated  confidence, 
heard  his  benediction  coldly,  and  dispersed,  never  to  meet 
him  there  again. 

BIOT  AUD  ASSAULT. 

Enemies  everywhere  spread  the  impression  with  malig- 
nant industry,  that  both  Savonarola  and  Domenico  da 
Pescia  had  intended  to  burn  the  host.  On  the  morning 
of  Palm-Sunday  he  celebrated  mass  as  usual,  distributed 
palms,  and  then  preached  at  S.  Marco  ;  but,  not  ignorant 
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of  the  proceedings  of  his  enemies  at  that  very  time, 
evidently  felt  that  his  earthly  course  was  run. 

He  gave  the  congregation  a  short  valedictory  address, 
and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  truth, 
offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  No  doubt  that 
sermon  was  reported  to  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  who 
contrived  to  protract  their  morning  service,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  delivery  of  the  afternoon  sermon  by 
Mariano  degli  Ughi,  the  Dominican  above  mentioned  as 
having  taken  Savonarola's  place  at  the  cathedral  since 
March  18th.  Mariano  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  but  later 
than  the  appointed  time,  in  consequence  of  that  contriv- 
ance of  the  Priests ;  and  the  two  parties  in  the  congrega- 
tion began  immediately  to  dispute  whether  he  should 
preach  or  not.  The  Arrabbiati  were  indeed  furious ;  and 
Mariano,  seeing  that  he  could  not  remain  in  the  pulpit 
with  safety,  made  his  escape.  The  uproar  became  fearful ; 
and  at  last  some  one  gave  the  word,  "  To  S.  Marco  !  To 
S.  Marco!"  The  mob  rushed  out  of  the  cathedral, 
armed  themselves  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  rapidly 
collected  again  outside  the  convent,,  headed  by  one 
Antonio  Alamanni.  The  magistrates,  instead  of  sending 
their  guard  to  disperse  the  rioters,  sent  a  Sergeant 
thither  with  an  order  that  Savonarola  should  leave  the 
Florentine  territory  within  twelve  hours,  and  that  none 
of  the  Friars  should  preach  again.  When  the  Sergeant 
came,  he  found  the  square  of  S.  Marco  filled  with  rabble, 
the  most  valiant  of  whom  were  battering  the  doors  of 
the  convent  and  the  church.  The  Sergeant  made  his 
way  in,  and  found  a  congregation,  who  were  there  at 
worship  when  the  mob  came  up.  The  men  had  with 
great  difficulty  overpowered  the  first  assailants,  forced 
them  out,  and  shut  the  doors.  Savonarola  was  on  his 
knees  at  the  altar,  but  rose  to  receive  the  message  of  the 
civil  authority,  and  would  have  departed  instantly,  had  it 
been  possible  for  him  to  leave  the  building  without  peril 
of  death  by  the  infuriated  mob,  who  swore  that  they 
would  kill  him  for  attempting  sacrilege,  as  they  thought, 
At  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of 
leaving  during  the  tumult. 

The  confusion  and  danger  increased  every  moment, 
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Some  of  the  relatives  of  the  first  magistrate  joined  the 
mob,  and  under  their  management  the  assault  was  con- 
tinued with  redoubled  violence.  Savonarola  had  recourse 
to  such  means  of  defence  as  were  thought  in  those  days 
to  be  of  some  avail.  He  put  on  his  most  gorgeous 
sacerdotal  vestments,  brought  out  "the  sacred  relics," 
and  carried  them  in  procession  along  the  cloisters, 
followed  by  his  Friars  and  the  people ;  and  then,  return- 
ing to  the  high  altar,  laid  thereon  the  venerated  objects, 
and  betook  himself  again  to  prayer.  Just  then  it  seemed 
as  if  the  ponderous  doors  were  giving  way,  and  some  one 
asked  him  if  they  should  ring  the  alarm-bell,  to  bring 
help.  He  desired  them  to  ask  Francesco  Valori,  a  noble 
citizen  who  was  present,  and  do  as  he  should  advise. 
Others  asked  him  if  they  should  not  endeavour  to  repel 
force  by  force  ;  to  which  he  resolutely  answered,  "  No." 

About  an  hour  after  sunset,  another  order  came  from 
the  magistrates,  requiring  the  laity  to  leave  the  convent. 
Some  of  them,  after  parleying  with  the  assailants,  went  out 
tffco  them  under  promise  of  safety ;  but  Francesco  Valori 
and  others  withdrew  secretly  by  another  way,  hoping  to 
obtain  help  in  the  city.  No  sooner  was  Valori  known  to 
be  seeking  after  succour  for  his  friends,  than  the  cowardly 
magistrates  summoned  him  to  appear  in  their  presence.  He 
had  just  returned  to  the  door  of  his  own  palace  when  the 
order  was  put  into  his  hand.  The  rabble  beset  the  palace ; 
his  wife,  aged  like  himself,  ventured  to  look  out  at  an 
upper  window,  as  he  was  leaving  the  door  again  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  people,  and  he  saw  her  struck  dead  by  a 
bar  of  iron,  which  a  ruffian  levelled  at  her  head.  But  he 
must  leave  her  there,  and  be  dragged  away  as  a  criminal 
into  the  presence  of  men  who  were  contriving  his  death 
also.  "Take  courage,"  said  a  few  friends,  who  rallied 
round  him  by  the  way :  "  do  not  fear."  "  I  fear  nothing," 
he  replied,  "  since  I  am  going  to  the  magistrates,  where  I 
can  prove  my  innocence."  But  scarcely  had  these  words 
escaped  his  lips,  when  a  band  of  noble  citizens  of  the 
Ridolfi  and  Tornabuoni  families  rushed  upon  him,  and 
slaughtered  him  on  the  spot.  Nor  was  a  moment  lost  in 
breaking  into  and  plundering  his  palace,  where  lay  the 
corpse  of  his  wife.  Everything  was  reported  at  "the 
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Palace  of  Justice ;"  but  the  magistrates  sat  still,  well 
contented  with  the  doings  of  the  night.  Two  other 
houses  were  broken  into  and  robbed,  and  more  would 
have  been,  but  as  that  was  not  the  service  which  their 
magnificencies  especially  desired,  they  found  means  to 
protect  the  owners  and  their  property. 

Diverted  from  house-breaking,  the  zealots  again  turned 
their  hands  to  murder,  and  ran  swords  through  the  bodies 
of  some  friends  of  Savonarola,  who  fell  in  their  way.  In 
that  dreadful  night,  all  laws,  Divine  and  human,  were 
forgotten,  and  the  agents  of  the  Roman  faction  outraged 
superstition  no  less  than  piety.  Language  the  most 
monstrously  blasphemous  was  uttered  by  the  zealous 
defenders  of  "the  sacrament;"  and  one  of  the  avengers 
of  imputed  sacrilege,  who  in  the  confusion  had  been  shut 
up  in  the  church  of  S.  Marco,  took  a  silver  crown  from  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and,  when  he  got  out  again, 
carried  it  away  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  and  set  it  on  the 
head  of  a  prostitute. 

About  midnight,  the  persevering  magistrates,  finding 
that  Savonarola  was  yet  alive,  gave  another  impulse  to 
the  attack,  by  sending  a  peremptory  order  to  the  con- 
vent, that  all  the  laity  remaining  there  should  come  out, 
on  pain  of  death.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  way  thus 
made  clear  for  a  massacre  of  the  Monks  with  less  trouble, 
and  with  certainty  that  every  stroke  would  tell.  The 
leaders  of  the  assault  then  set  the  doors  on  fire,  and 
entered  the  building  by  various  ways.  Their  first  care 
was  to  find  the  larder,  where  in  a  few  moments  they 
devoured  all  that  was  eatable,  leaving  the  half-famished 
Monks,  who  had  not  taken  a  meal  since  the  morning  of 
the  day  before,  to  await  their  fate.  Some  one,  however, 
furnished  them  with  a  few  figs  and  wine  from  the 
sacristy.  Then  came  an  attack  on  the  choir  where  they 
were  assembled ;  and  some  of  the  young  brethren,  taking 
lighted  tapers  from  the  altar,  and  a  crucifix,  went  firmly 
to  meet  them.  Those  whom  they  first  met,  being  over- 
awed for  an  instant,  stepped  back,  and  in  that  short 
pause  those  in  the  choir  took  a  posture  of  defence.  Some 
wrenched  weapons  from  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  and  beat 
them  therewith  ;  one  courageous  brother  took  the  pulpit, 
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-and  with  a  gun  and  ammunition  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  taking  from  the  enemy,  played  so  constantly  upon  those 
at  the  door,  that  they  were  not  a  little  disconcerted.  At 
every  discharge  he  exclaimed,  Salvum  fac  populurn  tuv?n, 
Domine :  "O  Lord,  save  thy  people."  Another  hroke 
windows  to  let  out  the  smoke,  while  his  brethren  were  in 
close  fight  with  the  ruffians ;  and  when  other  weapons 
were  wanting,  they  did  not  scruple  to  use  crosses,  which 
they  broke  abundantly  on  the  heads  of  the  Compagnacci, 
stunning  them,  at  least ;  and  when  a  party  of  them  was 
fairly  beaten,  they  put  little  red  crosses  into  their  hands, 
and  made  them  go  up  into  the  belfry,  and  shout,  Viva 
Oesu  Cristo :  "Long  live  Jesus  Christ!"  Thus  the 
attack  was  diverted  from  Savonarola,  who  remained  in  the 
choir  with  about  two  hundred  of  the  senior  Monks ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  fraternity  was  killed, 
nor  even  severely  wounded. 

Some  one  then  began  to  ring  the  great  bell  of  S. 
Marco,  which  brought  no  help,  but  irritated  the  mob; 
and  the  magistrates,  profiting  again  by  the  occasion, 
planted  guards  before  the  convent,  to  keep  it3  inmates  in 
awe.  Savonarola  then  took  the  host  from  the  altar, 
caring  for  the  very  object  which  his  enemies  represented 
him  as  wishing  to  destroy,  and  retired  in  order  with  the 
Friars  to  that  apartment  of  the  library  which  was  distin- 
guished as  "the  Greek  Library." 

THE  ABBE  ST. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  the  whole  community 
were  exhausted,  when  some  commissioners  arrived  from 
the  magistrates,  and  commanded  Savonarola,  his  friend 
Domenico  da  Pescia,  and  Silvestro  Maruffi,  who  had 
given  the  offensive  suggestion  that  Domenico  should  go 
into  the  fire  with  the  wafer,  to  appear  instantly  before 
them."  He  professed  himself  willing  to  obey;  but,  as 
they  had  not  brought  a  written  summons,  he  could  not 
be  sure  that  they  had  authority  to  take  him  into  cus- 
tody, and  therefore  desired  that  such  a  document  might 
be  produced. 

The  wily  senators  would  rather  not  have  committed 
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themselves  by  signature  and  seal;  but  they  did  reluct- 
antly issue  a  warrant,  having,  however,  the  form  of  a 
safe-conduct,  promising  that  after  they  had  been  heard, 
they  should  be  sent  back  in  safety  to  the  convent  of  S. 
Marco.  On  the  perusal  of  this,  he  immediately  consented 
to  go,  and  asked  but  a  few  moments  to  take  leave  of  his 
brethren.  This  being  granted,  he  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and,  not  choosing  to  use  a  language  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  those  officers,  he  gave  the  brethren  a  short 
Latin  sermon. 

He  exhorted  them  to  higher  perfection,  and  more 
generous  constancy,  and  declared  liimself  ready  to  die  for 
the  sake  of  righteousness  and  truth.  He  believed  that 
all  that  he  had  foreboded  of  himself  was  then  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  Even  the  weakest  of  them  should,  therefore, 
not  be  offended  because  of  so  great  disturbances  and 
calamities.  In  that  very  city  the  malice  of  the  ungodly 
had  caused  some  of  their  greatest  men  to  suffer.  They 
had  threatened  to  throw  S.  Antonino,  their  Archbishop, 
out  of  a  window  of  his  palace :  so  that  it  could  not  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  heap  yet  greater 
insults  on  a  stranger  like  himself,  and  one  who  had  not 
the  virtues  of  that  great  Prelate.  St.  Peter  the  Martyr 
was  put  to  death  after  having  wrought  wonders  in  their 
behalf,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  had  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate.  For  his  part,  he  was  ready  to  suffer  anything 
with  gladness  for  the  Lord's  sake,  since  to  live  as  a 
Christian  consisted  in  doing  well  and  suffering  evil. 

He  closed  the  address  amidst  the  tears  of  the  hearers, 
and  proceeded  with  his  Friars  to  an  inner  chamber, 
there  to  partake  of  the  eucharist.  This  done,  he  gave 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  quoting,  as 
they  bound  him,  a  sentence  of  the  Lamentations :  "  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  day  we  have  looked  for,  we  have  found, 
we  have  seen  it."  Many  of  the  Friars,  and  especially 
the  younger  ones,  gathered  round  him  weeping,  and 
entreated  permission  to  go  with  him  to  prison  or  to 
death.  He  embraced  each  of  them,  gave  them  the  kiss 
of  peace,  and  was  torn  away. 

No  sooner  did  he  and  Domenico  reach  the  outside  of 
the  convent,  than  the  mob  raised  a  deafening  shout,  and 
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seemed  determined  to  kill  the  prisoners,  as  they  had 
killed  Valori  and  the  others.  The  prisoners  walked 
between  the  commissioners  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them ;  and  would  certainly  have  been  murdered,  if  the  sol- 
diers had  not  crossed  their  halberds  and  lances  and  formed 
a  protection  over  their  heads.  One  of  the  commissioners, 
Andrea  de'  Medici,  went  behind  Savonarola,  not  unmind- 
ful of  days  when  popular  fury  had  been  wreaked  on  more 
eminent  members  of  his  own  house,  observed  that  his 
hands  were  cruelly  wrung  with  the  cords,  and  relaxed  the 
pressure.  With  great  difficulty  they  were  taken  alive  to 
the  palace;  and  the  words  of  those  who  followed  were 
more  bitter  than  death  to  Savonarola,  who  was  preserved 
in  meek  and  unresenting  silence.  Maruffi  joined  them  at 
the  Palace.  He  had  concealed  himself  during  the  con- 
fusion of  the  night ;  but  as  soon  as  the  noise  around  the 
convent  had  subsided  on  the  removal  of  his  Superior,  he 
came  forth,  and,  understanding  that  he  was  included  in 
the  summons,  immediately  surrendered  himself  to  some 
soldiers,  and  was  led  away  prisoner. 


THE  TEIAL. 

When  they  reached  the  Hall,  Savonarola  only  was 
interrogated.  They  asked  him  abruptly,  whether  the 
things  which  he  had  predicted  and  preached  were 
true,  and  whether  he  had  received  them  from  God.  He 
answered  in  one  word,  "  Yes."  On  this  he  was  not  sent 
back  in  safety  to  S.  Marco,  according  to  the  promise 

fiven,  but  committed  to  prison,  with  Domenico  and 
ilvestro,  each  in  a  separate  cell.  A  brother  of  his, 
Master  Alberto  da  Ferrara,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a 
visit  to  him,  was  arrested  without  any  provocation,  and 
imprisoned  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  convent,  the  first  care  of  the  Friars  was  to 
provide  for  the  wounded,  whether  friends  or  foes,  who  lay 
on  the  pavement  of  the  church,  and  to  set  up  an  altar  in 
the  apartment  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  until  the 
church  could  be  "reconciled"  after  profanation  by  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Sentinels  were  placed  round  the 
buildings,  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress,  and  thorough  search 
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was  made  by  the  civic  authorities  for  fire-arms.  But  none 
were  found,  except  the  few  which  the  Monks  had  wrested 
from  their  aggressors.  The  Vicar's  papers  were  all  seized ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  serve  the  design  of  his 
persecutors,  and  they  were  afterwards  distributed  among 
his  friends.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
up  the  formalities  of  a  trial.  The  Ten  of  the  Balia 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  judicial  farce  by  which 
a  deed  of  blood  was  to  be  perpetrated;  but  on  the 
Monday  morning  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  Savonarola  and  his  brethren,  consisting  of 
twelve,  or,  according  to  some,  sixteen,  persons,  all  of 
them  his  political  opponents.  Even  thus,  however,  they 
could  not  pack  their  jury  with  perfect  success ;  for  one  of 
the  number,  Francesco  degli  Albizi,  refused  to  act,  and, 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  influence  his  colleagues,  with- 
drew from  them  altogether,  with  this  solemn  abjuration : 
"God  forbid  that  my  family  should  stain  their  hands 
with  the  blood  of  this  just  man !" 

The  Inquisition,  it  must  be  observed,  had  no  tribunal 
in  Florence.  In  those  happier  times  of  ecclesiastical 
independence,  the  Bishops  there  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
doing  their  own  work,  or  of  leaving  the  "  secular  arm  " 
to  execute  vengeance  on  their  behalf. 

In  this  case  the  Signory  acted  ;  and  the  issue  might  be 
certainly  anticipated  by  any  one  who  remembered  that  the 
Pope  had  said,  that  he  would  destroy  Savonarola  though  he 
were  John  the  Baptist,  or  who  considered  that  the  Judges 
had  encouraged  a  riot  the  night  before,  in  hope  that  the 
populace  would  murder  him,  or  who  knew  that  many 
honourable  citizens  were  already  in  custody,  because  it 
was  determined  that  their  voices  should  not  be  heard  in 
his  defence.  The  official  representatives  of  the  city 
offered  him  no  advocate  ;  nor  did  he  solicit  any,  perhaps 
knowing  that  such  a  request  would  be  of  no  avail. 

The  examiners  were  hastily  assembled  in  an  apartment 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  with  closed  doors.  Savonarola 
found  himself  standing  in  the  position  of  a  culprit  before 
men  whom  he  had  long  known  to  be  his  enemies,  and 
whose  enmity  was  increased  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and 
the  plainness  of  his  preaching.  They  exhausted  their 
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ingenuity  in  putting  questions;  but  he  would  not  be 
induced  to  make  lengthy  replies,  and  merely  answered  by 
simple  amrmatives  or  negatives,  or  brief  declarations  that 
he  had  taught  the  truth.  They  required  him  to  work  a 
miracle  in  their  presence,  in  proof  of  his  doctrine  and 
prophecies;  but  he  told  them  that,  in  making  such  a 
demand,  they  were  tempting  God. 

The  notary  could  not  lay  hold  of  a  single  sentence  by 
which  to  criminate,  and  they  threatened  him  with  tor- 
ture. But  he  was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  He 
stood  unmoved,  and  the  torture  was  not  yet  applied ;  for 
they  knew  him  to  be  innocent  of  sedition  and  impiety, 
and  perhaps  had  to  subdue  some  remains  of  conscience  and 
humanity  in  their  own  bosoms,  before  they  could  proceed. 
He  was  sent  back  to  his  cell  for  that  day,  and  a  courier 
was  despatched  to  Rome  with  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  next  day  he  was  recalled,  the  same  questions  were 
repeated,  and  the  threats  renewed.  Still  his  firmness  was 
undiminished ;  for  he  had  again  found  strength  in  prayer. 
They  then  became  impatient,  and  applied  the  torture. 
After  a  few  applications  of  the  rack,  he  became  exceed- 
ingly agitated  with  excruciating  pain,  and,  in  order  to 
procure  a  respite,  asked  for  writing  materials,  which  were 
provided,  and  he  was  carried  back  to  prison.  There  he 
wrote  a  brief  statement  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  he  had  been  guided ;  but  nothing  could  be 
found  in  this  to  his  prejudice. 

He  was,  therefore,  brought  out  the  next  day,  and  again 
subjected  to  the  torture.  Fire,  too,  was  applied  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet ;  but  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  that 
could  be  construed  into  an  indication  of  guilt ;  and,  when 
released  from  the  cords,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  prayed  for  his  persecutors.  Truly  the  anguish 
was  extreme.  The  confessor  longed  to  escape  their 
grasp,  and  enter  into  his  Father's  joy ;  and  cried  oft  and 
loud,  in  the  language  of  the  weary  Prophet,  "  It  is 
enough  now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life." 

Then  came  a  brief  from  "the  Holy  Father,"  dated 
April  11th,*  in  which  he  highly  approved  of  all  their 

*  It  was  on  this  day  the  Pope  wrote  a  letter  of  approbation  to  the 
Franciscans.    It  is  quoted  above,  on  page  224. 
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proceedings,  and  bade  them  go  on  with  the  trial,  and 
then  send  the  prisoner  to  himself  at  Rome.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  populace  became  restless ;  and  the  magis- 
trates and  examiners  feared  that  if  any  more  time  were 
lost,  there  might  be  a  re-action  to  their  own  hurt. 

One  of  the  examiners,  on  one  of  those  days,  happened 
to  meet  a  notary  public,  named  Francesco  di  Ser  Barone, 
commonly  called  Ser  Ceccone,  an  ingenious,  heartless 
rogue.  "  Messer  Ceccone,"  said  he,  "we  are  got  into  an 
awkward  plight.  This  Friar  will  confess  absolutely 
nothing :  we  shall  surely  lose  our  credit."  "  Not  so,"  said 
the  sharper ;  "  not  so :  I  would  undertake  to  make  out  a 
sufficient  process.  If  there  is  not  a  case  made  out,  we 
must  make  one  out,  that  is  all."  The  hint  was  conveyed 
that  instant  to  the  examiners ;  a  bargain  was  struck  with 
Geccone ;  and,  by  way  of  giving  him  an  insight  into  the 
affair,  he  was  brought  into  the  chamber,  and  concealed 
behind  a  curtain  during  one  of  those  dreadful  "ques- 
tions." 

Enough.  The  exact  notary,  who  had  all  along  written 
at  the  table,  gave  up  his  papers,  duly  signed.  Ser 
Ceccone,  enlightened  by  what  he  had  heard,  compiled 
such  a  report  as  would  serve  their  purpose,  by  insertions 
and  alterations  of  here  and  there  a  word,  with  now  and 
then  an  entire  sentence.  The  case  might  then  be 
brought  to  a  public  hearing. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  Eight  were  assembled :  the 
examiners  appeared  before  them,  attended  by  the  ordi- 
nary notary.  Ceccone  was  also  present ;  and  one  of  the 
Eight,  having  received  the  real  process,  put  it  into  his 
hand,  saying,  "  Here  is  the  process  of  the  ribald."  Cec- 
cone took  it  coolly,  put  it  among  his  papers,  and  waited 
for  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners.  They  came,  and  the 
court  was  to  hear  in  silence  the  issue  of  those  protracted 
examinations.  The  substituted  notary  drew  out  his  own 
falsified  process,  and  read  it,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  employers.  The  Vicars  of  the  Archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence and  the  Bishop  of  Fiesole  were  there,  and  listened 
with  undisguised  pleasure.  Several  Canons  and  principal 
citizens,  who  had  corae  to  hear,  were  amazed  at  the 
supposed  disclosure. 
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Savonarola  himself  was  at  first  bewildered ;  but  when 
the  notary  had  read  through  the  altered  document,  and 
coolly  turning  to  him,  asked,  "  Are  these  things  true  or 
false?"  he  answered,  "  I  confess  that  what  I  have  written 
is  true."  But  the  notary,  allowing  no  time  for  any  one 
to  give  a  second  thought,  quickly  rejoined,  "All?" 
"Yes,  all."  "Word  for  word?"  "Yes,  word  for 
word."  No  one  perceived  the  artifice ;  but  one  of  six 
Friars  of  S.  Marco,  who  were  brought  there  to  witness 
the  reading  of  the  process,  was  so  startled  at  hearing 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  confessions  of  his  formerly 
beloved  Superior,  that  he  exclaimed,  Ex  ore  tuo  credidi, 
et  ex  ore  tuo  discredo :  "  From  thy  mouth  I  believed,  and 
from  thy  mouth  I  disbelieve."  But  when  the  signatures 
had  to  be  affixed  to  the  process,  Savonarola  refused  to 
sign.  Some  of  the  witnesses  signed  without  reserve ;  but 
others,  beginning  to  suspect  fraud,  followed  the  Bishop 
of  Fiesole,  who  signed  under  the  express  reservation 
that  he  subscribed  only  to  the  significant  words  of 
Savonarola  himself :  "  That  which  I  have  written  is 
true." 

Thus  closed  the  iniquitous  mockery.  Overwhelmed 
with  horror,  and  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  torture,  he 
turned  mournfully  to  the  six  Friars,  and  said :  "  You 
know  what  has  been  my  manner  of  life  among  you,  and 
my  doctrine.  There  are  now  two  things  in  this  my 
extreme  tribulation  which  I  have  to  require  of  you.  The 
first  is,  that  you  consider  the  novices  as  commended  to 
your  care,  to  be  kept  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  instructed  in 
holy  simplicity.  The  second,  that  you  pray  the  Lord  for 
me;  for  I  am  almost  deserted  by  His  Spirit."  He  was 
then  sent  back  to  prison,  accompanied  by  Domenico  and 
Silvestro,  but  made  to  walk  through  the  crowd,  who  beset 
him  with  every  expression  of  indignity  ;  and  thus  he  tasted 
more  sensibly  than  at  any  other  moment  the  bitterness 
of  death.  Both  those  brethren  had  been  interrogated, 
and  Domenico  had  suffered  torture;  but  nothing  could 
be  obtained  from  either  of  them  to  suit  the  purpose  of 
their  persecutors. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  court,  a  question  arose 
respecting  the  citizens  who  had  been  imprisoned  as 
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abettors  of  Savonarola.  It  was  proposed  to  banish  some, 
and  lay  heavy  fines  upon  the  others.  But  one  of  the 
magistrates,  unwilling  to  see  those  persons  troubled  any 
further,  now  that  the  end  of  their  imprisonment  was 
answered,  wound  up  a  speech  in  their  behalf  by  asking 
"  what  it  would  profit  them  and  their  city  to  punish  their 
fellow-citizens  any  more.  Rather,"  said  he,  "  let  us  lay 
the  whole  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Friar,  and  our  city  will 
be  free  of  it."  That  point  being  settled,  they  had  next 
to  determine  whether  Savonarola  should  be  sent  to  Rome 
for  execution,  or  put  to  death  in  Florence.  The  latter 
was  preferred,  as  by  keeping  him  in  their  own  hands  they 
could  be  the  more  certain  of  his  death,  without  hazarding 
any  exposure  of  their  fraud,  or,  as  they  said,  of  "the 
secrets  of  their  city,"  if  he  were  trusted  to  the  authorities 
at  Rome.  One  proposed  that  he  should  not  be  killed, 
but  imprisoned  for  life  ;  but  that  proposal  was  cried  down, 
as  showing  "false  pity,"  and  it  was  resolved  that  he 
should  die  at  Florence. 

Special  commissioners  were  then  sent  to  Rome,  to 
convey  minute  intelligence  to  Alexander  VI.  They  might 
have  sent  a  copy  of  the  process  by  a  courier ;  but  the  com- 
missioners took  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  thought  to  have 
been  destroyed.*  For,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
briefs  and  bulls  which  issue  from  that  court,  it  has  always 
been  found  most  politic  to  transact  the  real  business  by 
means  of  living  messengers,  whose  diplomatic  art,  aided 
by  confidential  instructions  on  the  one  hand,  or  whose 
inexperience,  corruptibility,  or  simplicity  on  the  other, 
may  forward  the  interests  of  the  Papal  See,  without 
supplying  records  to  be  produced  against  it  another  day. 
Although  Rome  is  not  the  only  court  where  such  policy 
is  observed,  perhaps  it  is  the  one  where  dissimulation  is 
carried  out  most  perfectly,  without  causing  embarrassment 
to  the  conscience  of  any  member  of  it. 

*  Some  time  ago  I  saw  it  reported,  that  a  true  copy  of  this  process 
had  been  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and  would 
be  published  by  Giudici,  a  Florentine,  in  the  second  or  third  part  of 
his  Storia  Politica  dei  Municipj  Italiani.  But  this  work  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  the  publication  having  been 
suspended  for  three  or  four  years. 
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Conscience  ! — The  word  has  escaped  my  pen,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  our  plain  English  language  would  provide 
another  to  suit  this  occasion.  But  the  scholastic  notion 
of  conscience  destroys  the  right  apprehension  of  that 
Divine  gift  in  those  who  use  the  word ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore wary  of  supposing  that  what  is  called  conscience  in  the 
College  of  Cardinals  or  in  the  Congregation  of  Inquisitors 
bears  any  true  resemblance  to  that  which  has  the  name 
among  ourselves.  It  is  defined,  however,  as  "  the  dictate 
of  practical  reason,  affirming  or  denying  something  in 
particular  to  be  lawful  or  unlawful,  and  therefore  to  be 
embraced  or  to  be  avoided."  It  is  "  an  act  of  the  reason 
concerning  something  practicable."*  It  is  not  that 
sacred  faculty t  which  dwells  within  the  heart;  "its 
judgment  is  the  conclusion  of  a  practical  syllogism  " — 
nothing  more.  Therefore  the  conscience  of  the  Signory 
would,  no  doubt,  approve  all  their  proceedings  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  Faction  at  Florence  devoutly  obeyed 
the  supreme  authority  at  Eome. 

From  April  19th  to  May  19th,  Savonarola  and  his 
brethren  were  in  close  confinement.  As  soon  as  his 
right  hand  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  laceration 
of  the  cords,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  an  exposition 
of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  furnished  only  with  pen  and 
paper,  without  any  book,  not  even  his  Bible.  He  would 
have  written  more  ;  but  the  indulgence  of  writing  mate- 
rials was  withdrawn. 

On  Sunday,  May  20th,  two  Papal  envoys  reached 
Florence  on  horseback,  and  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  idlers,  anxious  to  get  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  Pope's  intentions.  One  was  an  Auditor  of  the 
Rota  at  Rome,  a  Doctor  Francesco  Romolino,  chosen 
for  that  errand  because  he  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
Savonarola.  The  other  was  the  General  of  the  Domini- 
cans, who  had  once  favoured  his  interests  ;  but  when  he 
saw  his  fall  approaching,  turned  with  the  stream,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  favour.  The  former  was  the  more  zealous 
of  the  two,  and  was  afterwards  made  Cardinal,  in  compen- 

*  Theologia  ad  usum  Seminariorum,  &c.   Authore  Petro  Dena. 
Tractatus  de  Conscientia,  No.  175. 
f  This  they  call  spnderesis. 
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sation  for  the  service  he  then  came  to  render.  Before  he 
could  alight  from  his  horse,  when  some  of  the  crowd 
cried,  Muojal  muoja!  "Let  him  die!  let  him  die!"  he 
answered,  "Ay,  he  shall  die;  I  hring  his  death  in  my 
bosom ;"  and  as  he  entered  his  lodgings,  he  promised 
some  persons  who  came  to  meet  him,  that  they  should 
have  a  grand  bonfire.  The  next  morning  this  man  had 
Savonarola  brought  into  his  presence,  together  with  his 
two  companions ;  and  then,  and  on  the  two  following  days, 
they  were  again  tortured,  but  uttered  not  a  sentence  that 
could  be  construed  into  confession  of  sedition  or  impos- 
ture. He  had  at  first  intended  to  spare  Domenico ;  but 
some  one,  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  what  might  come  to 
pass,  if  Domenico  should  ever  again  occupy  a  pulpit,  ran 
in  haste  to  beg  that  he  also  might  die ;  to  which  prayer 
the  Doctor  instantly  yielded,  saying  that  one  Friar  more 
or  less  mattered  little. 

The  fortune  and  the  fate  of  this  Spanish  Priest  were 
equally  remarkable.  At  this  time,  as  we  see,  he  was 
Auditor  of  the  Eota.  Very  soon  afterwards  Alexander 
VI.  made  him  Governor  of  Eome.  His  next  preferment 
(March  3d,  1501)  set  him  over  the  archbishopric  of 
Sorento.  In  the  promotion  of  May  31st,  1503,  Alexander 
made  him  Cardinal-Priest  of  the  title  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul.  Pius  III.,  remembering  his  merit,  gave  him  the 
perpetual  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Fermo.  (Decem- 
ber 4th,  1503.)  The  archdiocese  of  Sorento  he  resigned, 
after  holding  it  eleven  years,  in  favour  of  a  nephew,  and 
took  that  of  Palermo  in  its  stead.  The  mitre  of  Gallipoli 
added  to  his  revenue  and  power.  (1513.)  For  some  time 
he  administered  the  see  of  Sarno ;  but  this  he  resigned, 
(February  11th,  1517,)  or  rather  exchanged  it  (March, 
1517)  for  that  of  Albano,  under  the  authority  of  Leo  X. 
Besides  these  pluralities  he  possessed  the  bishoprics  of 
Perugia,  and  of  Lerida,  his  native  place,  and  twice  filled 
the  office  of  Viceroy  in  Naples. 

His  fate  was  dark.  He  was  said  to  have  died  at  Eome 
on  February  4th,  1518,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Greater.  He  was  buried,  certainly;  but 
when  the  tomb  was  opened  many  years  afterwards,  the 
body  was  found  in  such  a  position  as  to  show  that  he 
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must  have  been  buried  alive.  The  Cardinal  had  shifted 
his  posture  in  the  cofhn,  laid  his  head  upon  one  arm,  and 
fallen  asleep  without  deliverance.* 

THE  EXECUTION. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  it  was  intimated  to  Savon- 
arola and  his  companions  that  they  must  die  the  next 
day ;  and  they  received  the  announcement  with  calm,  if 
not  joyful,  resignation.  Three  Benedictines  were  appointed 
to  confess  them;  but  although  Savonarola  courteously 
accepted  his  Confessor,  he  spent  much  of  the  last  night  in 
earnest  prayer  to  God,  little  interrupted  by  intercourse 
with  man.  Domenico  showed  much  self-possession ;  but 
Silvestro  suffered  much  in  fear  of  death. 

Niccolini,  a  noble  citizen  who  had  advocated  his  cause, 
was  admitted  into  the  cell  of  Savonarola,  who,  as  the 
night  advanced,  exhausted  with  successive  days  of  exami- 
nation, abstinence,  and  torture,  rested  his  head  on  the 
knees  of  his  friend,  and  slept  a  little.  When  refreshed 
by  that  brief  repose,  he  begged  Niccolini  to  ask  from 
the  Signory  the  indulgence  of  an  interview  with  his 
two  brethren  in  bonds;  which  was  obtained  by  his 
influence  the  next  morning. 

For  one  hour  the  three  remained  together  in  solemn 
conversation,  encouraging  each  other  to  abide  the  pains 
of  martyrdom.  Domenico  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
might  die  by  fire,  rather  than  on  the  gallows,  perhaps 
preferring  the  pain  of  one  manner  of  execution  to  the 
ignominy  of  the  other ;  but  Savonarola  checked  him  by 
observing :  "  It  has  been  told  me  that  you  wish  to  die 
in  the  fire ;  but  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  unlawful  for 
us  to  choose  for  ourselves  the  kind  of  death?  Accept 
with  gladness  the  death  which  God  has  prepared  for  you. 
Who  knows  whether  you  will  be  able  to  bear  even  that 
which  is  appointed,  seeing  that  this  depends  not  on  our 
strength,  but  on  the  grace  of  God  ?  It  is  not  expedient 
to  tempt  God."  And  then,  addressing  Silvestro,  he  told 
him  that  he  understood  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  people, 

*  Ughelli,  torn.  L,p.  272;  ii,  p.  719;  ix.,  p.  106;  vii,  p.  579; 
vi.,  p.  620. 
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to  say  that  they  were  innocent,  and  suffered  death 
unjustly ;  but  charged  him  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
imitate  Christ,  who,  although  most  innocent,  made  no 
protestation  of  innocence  when  suffering  on  the  cross. 

If  the  excommunication  had  been  launched  against  him 
in  sincere  disapprobation  of  his  doctrine,  for  which,  in 
truth,  the  Church  of  Eome  cared  nothing,  he  would  not 
have  been  suffered  to  participate  in  any  ceremony  of  that 
Church.  But  it  was  not  so;  and  therefore,  although 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope  himself,  he  was  allowed  to 
communicate  in  the  Palace-chapel,  and  even,  by  special 
indulgence,  to  take  the  wafer  in  his  hand.  He  then,  on 
his  knees,  and  in  the  language  of  prayer,  made  a  solemn 
confession  of  his  faith,  not  without  protestation  of 
innocence,  in  such  words  as  these : — "  O  my  Lord,  I 
know  that  thou  art  that  perfect,  indivisible  Trinity, 
distinct  in  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
I  know  that  thou  art  that  eternal  Word  who  didst 
descend  from  heaven  to  earth  into  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  didst  ascend  the  cross  to  shed  thy 
precious  blood  for  us  wretched  sinners.  I  pray  thee, 
my  Lord,  I  pray  thee  for  my  salvation.  I  pray  thee, 
my  Comforter,  that  blood  so  precious  be  not  shed  for 
me  in  vain,  but  may  be  for  the  remission  of  all  my 
sins,  of  which  I  ask  thee  to  forgive  all  committed  from 
the  day  when  I  received  the  water  of  holy  baptism  until 
now,  and  confess  them  all  to  thee;  and  so  I  ask  thee 
pardon  in  whatsoever  I  may  have  offended  this  city  and 
this  people  in  any  respect,  temporally  or  spiritually,  and 
in  whatsoever  I  have  sinned  through  ignorance." 

After  the  communion,  he  was  conducted,  with  his 
brethren,  to  the  place  of  execution.  As  they  descended 
the  stairs  of  the  Palace,  they  were  met  by  Sebastiano 
Buontempi,  a  Prior  of  the  same  order,  sent  by  the 
General  to  take  their  scapularies,  as  the  distinguishing 
habit  of  the  Dominicans.  And  with  excessive  zeal  the 
Prior  not  only  stripped  Savonarola  of  the  scapulary,  but 
of  all  his  garments,  the  shirt  alone  excepted ;  and  in  that 
condition  he  asked  permission  to  hold  them  in  his  hand 
but  for  one  moment,  which  being  granted,  he  grasped 
them  firmly,  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
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exclaimed:  "O  holy  habit!  How  much  did  I  desire 
thee !  By  the  grace  of  God  thou  wast  granted  to  me ; 
I  have  kept  thee  unspotted  up  to  this  time ;  and  even  now 
I  have  not  resigned  thee — thou  art  taken  from  me."  He 
could  say  no  more,  but  kissed  the  scapulary,  surrendered 
his  apparel,  and  was  thus  led  out  into  the  square,  and 
slowly  conducted  through  the  crowd,  that,  on  that  day, 
was  not  to  be  disappointed  of  the  promised  spectacle. 

Before  the  Palace  three  platforms  were  erected ;  and  on 
the  first  of  them,  which  was  near  the  chief  entrance  of 
that  edifice,  sat  the  Bishop  of  Vasona,  surrounded  by  hi3 
ininisters.  Savonarola  was  taken  up  into  his  presence, 
and  robed  completely  in  sacerdotal  vestments.  Then 
slowly,  piece  by  piece,  and  each  with  a  distinct  sentence, 
the  whole  was  taken  off  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude ; 
and  the  denudation  being  finished,  the  Bishop,  also  a 
Dominican,  took  his  hand  and  pronounced  the  words 
of  degradation  by  a  sentence  not  now  in  use  on  like 
occasions :  "  I  separate  thee  from  the  Church  militant 
and  triumphant."  "Nay,"  replied  Savonarola,  with  a 
loud  voice,  but  calmly,  "  from  the  Church  militant  if  you 
please,  but  not  from  the  triumphant :  that  is  more  than 
you  can  do."  The  Bishop  looked  abashed,  and  said  no 
more.  The  "  comforters,"  as  they  were  called,  closed 
that  part  of  the  ceremony  by  offering  refreshment,  which 
he  refused.  Others  exhorted  him  to  take  comfort  in 
reflecting  on  the  many  good  works  he  had  undertaken  and 
completed :  to  this  he  replied  that  "  sinful  man  has  no 
need  of  praise,  nor  is  this  life  the  time  for  it."  Another 
asked  him  if  his  mind  was  at  ease,  and  if  he  suffered 
death  willingly.  "My  Lord,"  said  he,  "suffered  death 
for  my  sins,  He  being  most  innocent ;  and  shall  not  I  be 
willing  to  lay  down  my  life  for  his  sake?"    Some  one 

E resented  a  crucifix,  which  he  kissed  devoutly,  and  then 
ift  the  platform.  Thence  they  led  him  to  the  second 
platform,  where  sat,  in  high  state,  the  two  commissioners 
of  the  Pope.  The  victims  stood  before  them  in  silence  for 
a  moment,  when  an  officer  of  justice  presented  the  envoy 
Romolino  with  a  paper  containing  the  sentence  of  death, 
to  be  inflicted  on  them  for  heresy,  Romolino  read  the 
sentence,  and  then  pronounced :  "  It  pleases  the  Holiness 
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of  our  Lord,  Alexander  VI.,  to  deliver  you  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory,  and  to  restore  you  to  your  first  innocence. 
Do  you  accept  this  ?"  It  is  said  that  the  three  howed 
their  heads  in  assent,  hut  answered  nothing.  If,  how- 
ever, they  were  all  restored  to  innocence,  perfect,  unspotted 
innocence,  innocence  so  complete,  that  not  one  stain 
remained  for  cleansing  hy  purgatorial  fire,  surely  it  was 
preposterous  to  hum  them  at  the  gallows.  But  the 
whole  affair  was  a  compound  of  barbarism  and  of  irony, 
too  gross  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  hypocrisy.  Hypo* 
crisy,  by  imitating  piety,  does  render  it  some  deference; 
but  the  Church  of  Rome  was  then  so  shameless  as  not 
even  to  put  on  the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  So  it  was. 
Romolino  gave  him  a  public  and  formal  absolution  from 
all  sin  and  all  censure :  the  people  heard  it,  fixed  their 
eyes  on  him,  on  Savonarola  and  his  companions,  on  the 
gallows,  and  on  the  faggots,  and  waited  for  the  end. 

Absolved  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  they  were  conducted 
to  the  third  platform.  There  sat  the  Eight,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  republic,  with  the  Gonfaloniere  at 
their  head ;  and  Savonarola,  once  their  intercessor  with 
God,  and  their  ambassador  to  a  King,  stood  before  them 
degraded  from  the  priesthood,  not  even  clad  as  a  layman, 
but  naked,  condemned  for  heresy,  and  under  that  charge 
brought  to  hear  their  final  sentence.  But  what  sentence  ? 
The  Pope  by  his  plenipotentiary  had  the  moment  before 
freed  him  from  all  censure,  made  and  pronounced  him 
innocent,  pure  as  when  he  was  taken  from  the  baptismal 
font.  What  should  they  do  ?  Shed  innocent  blood,  all 
Florence  being  witness  ?  The  absolution  meant  nothing, 
they  needed  not  hesitate  a  moment,  they  spake  not  a 
single  sentence,  except — "Away  to  the  gallows !" 

One  large  gallows  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  with  faggots  heaped  around  it,  and  thither  the  three 
were  led.  The  martyr  of  honesty  mounted  the  heap  with 
a  firm  step,  reciting  the  Creed.  The  Confessor  was  observed 
to  speak  to  him,  and  receive  an  answer.  The  executioner 
placed  an  iron  ring  round  his  neck,  and  then  the  halter, 
having  been  instructed  so  to  do,  with  the  intention 
that,  being  suspended  but  not  strangled,  he  might  suffer 
the  pain  of  burning ;  but  the  cord  slipped  off  the  ring, 
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his  soul  was  quickly  released  from  the  body,  and,  we 
hope,  united  with  the  church  triumphant.  Not  a  mur- 
mur escaped  his  Hps  :  he  gave  himself  willingly  to  die  as 
a  martyr  against  Eome,  and  uttered  hut  one  sentence, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  silent  crowd,  as  the  hangman 
was  preparing  the  fatal  cord, — "0  Florence,  what  hast 
thou  done  this  day !" 

Domenico  was  hung  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Silvestro 
on  the  other :  a  select  mob  pelted  the  lifeless  bodies 
with  stones,  while  the  faggots  were  lighted,  and  fuel 
supplied,  until  they  were  almost  utterly  consumed.  As 
the  flames  died  away,  a  few  citizens,  and  even  some 
noble  matrons,  ran  to  the  glowing  heap,  and  snatched 
such  small  portions  of  the  larger  bones  and  of  the  skulls 
as  could  still  be  distinguished ;  but  as  soon  as  the  magis- 
trates heard  of  that  manifestation  of  reverence,  they  ordered 
the  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  Arno,  that  no  relic  of  the 
martyrs  might  be  found.  But  although  they  could  destroy 
the  bodies  of  their  victims,  and  scatter  beyond  recovery 
the  worthless  ashes,  it  lay  not  in  their  power  to  obliterate 
the  records  of  their  own  guilt,  or  destroy  a  persuasion  of 
the  innocence  of  Savonarola  and  his  fellow-sufferers. 

There  are  passages  yet  extant  in  the  writings  of  Italian 
historians,  some  of  them  by  no  means  friendly  to  the 
illustrious  preacher,  which  concur  in  proving  the  iniquity 
of  the  court  of  Eome  and  of  the  magistracy  of  Florence, 
in  falsifying  the  process,  and  giving  sentence,  according 
to  the  determination  of  the  flagitious  Alexander,  that  he 
should  perish.  To  say  nothing  of  his  principal  biogra- 
phers, Burlamacchi,  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  and  his  reporter  Violi,  who,  as  his  friends,  might  be 
excepted  from  the  number  of  impartial  witnesses,  we  have 
Nardi,  Guicciardini,  and  Varchi ;  while  others,  although 
staunch  Bomanists,  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  done 
anything  worthy  of  death.  An  official  letter,  written  by 
the  Papal  envoys  to  their  master,  and  despatched  to 
Eome  immediately  after  the  committal  of  the  ashes  to 
the  flood,  is  published.  It  contains  the  substance  of 
the  fabricated  confession,  by  which  he  was  made  to 
say,  among  other  things,  that  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
years  he  had  never  spoken  truth  at  the  confessional, 
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nor  disclosed  his  sins  there  as  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian; that  he  had  employed  Fra  Silvestro,  and  many 
others,  to  act  as  Confessors  and  bring  him  informa- 
tion of  people's  private  affairs,  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  use  in  his  sermons;  that  he  had  stirred  up  the 
people  to  sedition ;  and  that  by  many  letters  and  messen- 
gers he  had  endeavoured  to  move  Christian  Princes  to 
effect  a  schism  and  revolt  against  the  Pope. 

The  last  charge  is  not  to  be  passed  by  without  examina- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  affects  documents  which,  if  authentic, 
would  stand  among  the  original  materials  of  history. 

FORGED  LETTERS. 

The  enemies  of  Savonarola  were  not  content  with 
reporting  his  discourses  and  placing  his  real  writings 
under  censure :  some  of  them,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  forged  letters  in  his  name,  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  was  endeavouring  to  dethrone  the  Pope. 

Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
put  a  letter  into  the  Pope's  hand,  which  he  said  his 
brother  had  intercepted,  when  on  its  way  to  the  King  of 
France,  stating  that  the  writer  had  also  sent  similar 
communications  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  Kings  of 
England  and  Hungary.  This  composition,  and  one 
which  purports  to  be  a  letter  from  Savonarola  to  the 
Emperor,  are  both  extant,  and  may  be  compared  with 
his  authentic  writings  by  any  one  who  desires  to  judge  of 
them  by  internal  evidence.* 

Contrary  to  his  constant  custom  of  dating  his  letters, 
these  papers  are  undated.  Contrary  to  his  deliberate  and 
ofb-repeated  statements  of  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived 
at  conclusions  that  might  be  called  prophetic, — that  is  to 
say,  by  study  of  the  text  of  holy  Scripture,  with  medita- 
tion on  past  events,  and  calculation  of  probabilities  as  to 
the  future, — he  is  made  to  affirm  that  God,  having  deter- 
mined to  execute  judgment  and  mercy  in  the  earth,  by 
sending  scourges  on  the  wicked,  and  "  converting  the 
faithful  to  Himself  and  to  His  faith,' '  had  deigned  to 

*  Balluzii  Miscellanea,  Op.  et  Stud.  J.  D.  Mansi.  Tom.  L,  p.  584* 
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•reveal  those  things  directly  to  his  unprofitable  servant, 
who  had  not  failed  to  call  sinners  to  repentance  during 
the  last  eight  years,  in  Italy.  Many,  said  the  letter, 
were  offended,  many  persecuted  the  preacher ;  but  God 
would  punish  them,  for  times  of  vengeance  were  drawing 
near.  "The  Lord  commands  and  wills,"  it  further 
says,  "  that  I  should  discover  some  secrets  to  you  Kings 
and  Princes  of  the  Christian  republic."  These  secrets 
were  "the  secret  vices"  of  Alexander  VI.,  of  whom  the 
writer  is  made  to  testify  "  on  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  is  no  Pope,  and  cannot  be  received  as  Pope,"  nor  even 
is  he  a  Christian,  nor  does  he  believe  in  God,  but  surpasses 
infidelity  itself  in  wickedness.  He  is  made  to  pray  the 
Sovereigns  to  unite,  in  order  to  assemble  a  Council  in  a  fit 
and  free  place ;  and  the  letter  promises  that  he  will  there 
prove  his  accusations  to  be  true. 

We  observe  that  the  style  of  Savonarola  is  very  badly 
imitated ;  that  the  offer  of  communicating  a  secret  to  the 
Princes  is  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  the  vices  of  Alexander, 
which  were  to  be  the  matter  of  that  secret,  were  not  con- 
cealed, but  perpetrated  without  a  veil.  And  to  say  that 
he  was  not  a  Pope,  after  the  man  whose  name  was 
attached  to  the  document  constantly  addressed  and 
acknowledged  him  as  such, — and  he  certainly  was  Pope 
so  long  as  a  Council  did  not  depose  him, — was  to  suppose 
an  indiscretion  too  gross  to  be  committed  by  any  eccle- 
siastic of  common  sense. 

Neither  is  it  credible  that,  only  one  or  two  of  his 
letters  being  intercepted  and  divulged,  all  those  "  many 
letters  and  many  messengers"  would  have  been  kept 
secret  by  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
and  sent,  and  by  their  servants,  and  that  the  said  mes- 
sengers could  have  moved  to  and  fro  throughout  all 
Europe,  and  made  proposals  to  so  many  Princes  for 
a  General  Council,  without  being  detected.  Would  all 
those  royal  persons  have  kept  profound  silence  on  such  a 
subject,  consulting  none  of  their  advisers  ?  Or,  if  indis- 
posed to  accept  the  suggestion,  would  they  have  so  far 
connived  at  their  voluntary  correspondent  as  to  have 
abetted  him  in  secrecy  ?  Or  would  not  some  of  them 
have  suspected  that  the  Florentine  Monk  was  employed 
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to  entangle  them  in  such  a  project  with  some  ulterior 
political  intention?  It  is  not  enough  to  suppose  that 
they  would  all  treat  his  letters  and  messengers  with 
silent  contempt;  for  such  a  supposition  is  inconsistent 
with  the  known  character  of  that  age,  when  so  eminent 
and  active  a  Churchman  as  Fra  Girolamo  might  have  had 
access  to  the  court  and  presence  of  any  Sovereign  in 
Christendom.  Whether  fabricated  by  friend  or  foe,  those 
letters  are  undoubtedly  spurious. 

To  propose  a  Council  to  reform  the  priesthood,  or  to 
coerce  a  Pope,  would  have  been  reasonable  enough,  and  no 
one  could  regard  such  a  proposal  as  novel  or  irregular ; 
but  from  the  pen  of  Savonarola  it  would  have  been  put  in 
a  very  different  form,  and  in  a  style  of  modesty  utterly 
unlike  the  vulgar  and  fanatical  pretension  to  a  special 
mission  from  heaven  which  these  papers  bear.  Either 
they  were  framed  to  irritate  the  Pope,  and  so  precipitate 
the  death  of  the  doomed  offender ;  or  else,  which  is  far 
more  probable,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  calumny,  and 
justify  a  furious  persecution.  The  court  of  Rome,  we 
know,  and  more  especially  the  Inquisitors,  always  thought 
a  degree  of  defamation  requisite  to  make  out  a  strong 
case.  Invention  always  covered  the  baldness  of  a 
plain  tale.  Invention  in  the  Congregation  of  Sacred 
Rites  always  made  up  the  evidence  of  heroic  virtue  when 
a  saint  was  to  be  canonised ;  and,  in  like  manner,  inven- 
tion aided  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  whenever 
a  heretic  was  to  be  destroyed.  Heroic  wickedness  was 
deemed  proper  to  justify  the  last  sentence.  And,  although 
Savonarola  was  not  put  to  death  according  to  the 
exact  rules  of  the  Inquisition  as  it  is  now  conducted,  the 
immutable  policy  of  defamation  was  not  the  less  followed 
by  the  curialists  in  all  such  cases. 

Although,  then,  the  dethroning  of  Alexander  VI.  was 
of  all  things  the  most  to  be  desired,  and  although  several 
Cardinals  had  themselves  proposed  it  to  Charles  VIII., 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  our  Friar  attempted  to 
bring  him  down  by  the  hands  of  the  principal  Sovereigns 
of  Europe.  He  rather  expected  that  vengeance  would  burst 
upon  Rome  from  heaven,  and  was  content  to  leave  the 
predicted  scourges  in  the  hand  of  God,  to  send  them  in 
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due  time.  The  Pope,  however,  proceeded  just  as  if  his 
victim  had  really  plotted  the  annihilation  of  the  Papacy. 

HONOTTEED  MEMORY. 

The  friends  of  Savonarola  were  overawed  for  a  time, 
and  almost  obliged  to  conceal  their  admiration  of  him, 
through  dread  of  the  wrath  of  those  in  temporary  autho- 
rity ;  but  the  honoured  memory  of  the  man  could  not  be 
blotted  out. 

So  strong  was  the  popular  attachment  in  Florence  to 
the  martyred  preacher,  that,  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
a  candidate  for  the  post  of  Gonfaloniere,  although  other- 
wise acceptable,  was  rejected  on  account  of  having  been 
one  of  the  party  that  acted  against  him.  Adherence  to 
his  political  principles  was  the  most  effectual  passport  to 
the  favour  of  the  multitude;  ecclesiastics  who  courted 
popularity  endeavoured  to  imitate  Savonarola  ;  and 
those  of  the  laity,  who  desired  good  repute  with  the 
vulgar,  went  to  mass,  and  heard  sermons  at  the  convent 
of  S.  Marco. 

In  time  of  war,  when  the  imperial  army  threatened 
Florence  in  the  year  1530,  unless  Varchi  exaggerates, 
many  of  the  populace  trusted  in  the  reputed  prophecies  of 
Savonarola;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  enemy  distressed 
the  city,  did  their  exultation  rise,  for  they  confidently 
expected  that,  in  the  last  extremity,  when  human  succour 
or  defence  became  impossible,  angels  would  be  sent  from 
heaven  to  throng  the  walls,  and  miraculously  save  them. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  populace  that  entertained  such 
notions:  persons  high  in  authority  avowed,  even  to  the 
Pope,  their  belief  that  the  Florentine  Friar  was  a  pro- 
phet, and  the  lapse  of  years  did  not  extinguish  this 
enthusiasm.  (1536.)* 

Almost  a  century  after  his  death  we  find  Alessandro  de' 
Medici,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  writing  to  the  Grand 
Duke  in  such  words  as  these :  "  Through  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Friars  of  S.  Marco,  the  memory  of  Friar  Jerome 
Savonarola,  that,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  extinct, 

*  8toria  Fiorentina  di  Messer  Benedetto  Varchi.    Colonia,  1721. 
Pp.  63,  72,  73,  401,  457,  594,  601. 
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revives  again,  and  flourishes  yet  more  and  more  

Some  months  ago,  I  spoke  of  this  to  the  Pope,  who  has  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  that  Friar.  He  referred  me  to  the 
Holy  Office,  where  they  promised  me  to  pay  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  seemed  wishful  to  provide  a  remedy ; 
but  nothing  has  come  of  it.  It  is  evident  to  me,  my 
Lord,  from  the  long  experience  I  have  had  of  this  city, 
that  this  devotion  to  Father  Jerome  produces  two  bad 
effects,  nay,  the  worst  effects  possible,  as  may  be  seen  by 
present  fruits. 

"  The  first  is,  that  they  who  believe  in  him  are 
alienated  from  the  Apostolic  See,  and,  even  if  they  do  not 
become  heretics,  have  no  good  opinion  of  the  secular 
clergy  and  the  Prelates,  and  obey  them  most  reluctantly, 
as  I  myself  experience.  The  other  relates  to  Your  High- 
ness, and  is  that  they  are  disaffected  to  the  present  happy 
government,  [by  a  Grand  Duke,]  and  cherish  a  fixed, 
intrinsic  hatred  of  it,  although  fear  may  keep  them  to 
their  duty."  * 

It  is  said  that  the  people  of  Florence  used  to  scatter 
flowers  on  the  spot  where  he  was  put  to  death,  on  each 
anniversary  of  that  event,  until  a  fountain  was  erected 
there  by  order  of  the  government,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting this  popular  testimony  to  his  innocence ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  his  portrait  was  preserved  in  paintings  and 
medals,  and  sometimes  exhibited  with  demonstrations  of 
extraordinary  respect.  So  long  afterwards  as  the  year 
1600,  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  engravings 
were  openly  sold  at  Eome  under  his  tacit  approbation, 
with  this  inscription :  Beati  Hieronymi  Savonarola, 
ordinis  Fratrum  Pr  dedicator  im,  Virginia,  Doctoris  et 
Martyris,  vera  effigies :  "  A  true  likeness  of  the  blessed 
Jerome  Savonarola,  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  virgin, 
doctor,  and  martyr.' '  And  under  another  was  the 
distich : 

"  Salve  pwecellens  vates,  salve  inclite  martyr ; 
Et  nostra  doctor  fidei,  morumque  magister." 

"Hail!  thou  excellent  prophet.     Hail!  thou  famous 

*  Galuzzi,  Storia  del  Gr.  Ducato  di  Toscana,  torn,  ii,  Fireue, 
1829. 
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martyr;  both  teacher  of  our  faith,  and  master  of  our 
lives." — Notwithstanding  an  effort  of  Roscoe,  who  misses 
no  occasion  to  disparage  his  character,  to  appropriate  the 
following  epigram  of  Marc'  Antonio  Flaminio  to  Jerome 
of  Prague,  it  must  be  admitted,  according  to  the  universal 
testimony  of  all  except  our  countryman,  the  apologist  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  eulogist  of  many  whom  none  else 
can  praise, — notwithstanding  that  single  and  unsupported 
conjecture,  which  has  been  properly  rejected  by  the 
Italian  and  German  translators  of  his  life  of  Leo  X., — 
it  must  be  admitted  as  written  for  the  subject  of  this 
biography : — 

"  Bum  fera  flamma,  tuos,  Hieronime,  pascitur  artus, 
Religio,  sanctas  dilaniata  comas, 
Flevit,  et  O,  dixit,  crudeles  parcite  flammae, 
Parcite  ;  sunt  isto  viscera  nostra  rogo." 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  into  English  : — 

"  While  thy  limbs,  Jerome,  the  fierce  pyre  fed, 
Tearing  her  sacred  locks,  Religion  stood  ; 
And,  weeping,  *  Spare,  O  cruel  flames,'  she  said, 
*  With  him  I  burn,  ye  have  my  life  subdued.' " 

And  to  come  to  the  present  year,  1855,  it  is  a  fact  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  the  opponents  of  the  Papacy  in 
Italy  still  employ  the  name  of  Savonarola  to  commend 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 
An  Italian  evangelical  periodical  has  been  regularly 
printed  in  London  for  several  years  past  by  an  ex-Priest, 
who  acknowledges  himself  to  be  related  to  the  present 
Pope;  and  this  publication*  exhibits,  every  month,  the 
portrait  of  Savonarola,  together  with  his  own  words, 
Italia  renovabitur :  "Italy  shall  be  benewed." 

The  personal  appearance  of  this  eminent  man  is 
described  by  Burlamacchi  after  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  of  middle  stature,  rather  thin,  but 
of  bearing  erect  and  free.  His  complexion  was  fair, 
and  slightly  ruddy,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  deeply 
wrinkled  brow.  His  eyes  were  greyish  blue,  shaded  with 
long  red  lashes.    The  nose  aquiline  and  rather  large, 

*  L'Eco  di  Savonarola.  It  is  placed  in  the  Expurgatory  Index, 
ad  circulates  extensively  in  Italy. 
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which  gave  his  countenance  a  fine  expression.  The  face 
rather  small  than  thin,  high  cheek-bones,  and  under  lip 
turgid.  His  limbs  were  gracefully  formed,  and  in  just 
proportion,  with  an  air  of  gentle  gracefulness  in  all  their 
movements.  The  hands  were  bony,  and  fingers  long  and 
slender,  tapering  towards  the  nails.  His  manners  were 
serious  and  commanding,  grave,  steady,  and  fearless,  with 
a  certain  urbane  humility,  every  action  graceful,  and 
every  gesture  elegant. 

Among  the  lesser  virtues  of  this  extraordinary  man  was 
that  of  cleanliness  ;  a  virtue  so  rare  in  monastic  life,  where 
negligence,  with  its  loathsome  consequences,  is  often 
taken  to  be  meritorious,  that  one  of  his  Friars,  the  often 
quoted  Burlamacchi,  notes,  as  a  special  gift,  that  his 
apparel  was  not  soiled ;  and  that  he  cut  his  food  so 
neatly,  that  any  one  might  eat,  without  repugnance,  the 
morsels  he  left. 

The  name  of  Savonarola  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  history  of  Italy  in  one  of  its  most  important  periods, 
and  is  usually  mentioned  in  terms  of  strong  censure  or 
approbation,  according  to  the  bias  of  the  writer;  but 
such  incidental  notices,  merely  sufficient  to  suggest  a 
prejudice  or  to  awaken  curiosity,  fail  to  enlighten  those 
who  would  understand  his  very  influential  position  in 
regard  to  the  approaching  religious  revolution  of  Europe. 
For  a  short  time  after  his  death,  his  followers  were 
severely  persecuted;  but  a  re-action  of  public  opinion 
in  their  favour  soon  succeeded  to  unreasonable  hatred ; 
and  the  effects  of  his  instruction,  and  traces  of  the 
powerful  religious  influence  which  had  attended  his 
preaching,  were  long  acknowledged  by  the  most  learned 
and  enlightened  men  of  the  peninsula.  That  influence, 
it  is  probable,  would  have  been  more  distinctly  marked 
in  the  history  of  the  succeeding  century,  but  for  the 
appearance  of  Reformers  who  went  far  beyond  him  in 
the  understanding  and  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  being 
themselves  free  from  those  delusions  from  which  his 
understanding  was  never  disentangled.  But  to  this  day 
the  name  of  Savonarola  is  respected,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  all  over  Europe.  And,  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  the  memory  of  such  a  man  cannot  but  be  exten- 
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sively  revived,  while  his  exposure  of  the  corruption,  and 
resistance  to  the  tyranny,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
brought  into  view  as  forcibly  as  ever. 

PONTIFICATE  OF  ALEXANDER  VI. 

I  have  no  ambition  to  become  a  biographer  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI. ;  but  some  general  knowledge  of  his  pontificate 
is  necessary  to  prepare  us  for  surveying  the  revolt  against 
the  Papacy  which  was  provoked  by  his  own  crimes,  and 
accelerated  by  the  peculiar  corruption  of  the  Roman  court, 
which  his  mercenary  promotions  to  the  cardinalate  rendered 
as  complete  as  its  worst  enemies  could  have  wished,  and 
which  continued  through  the  two  succeeding  reigns. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  dealing  with  Savonarola, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  others,  Alexander  was  himself 
altogether  influenced  by  political  motives.  If  there  were 
any  doubt  of  this,  the  doubt  might  be  removed  by 
observing  that  so  long  as  the  eloquent  Friar  could  call 
Charles  VIII.  his  friend,  and  hold  the  Florentines  in 
amicable  relations  to  that  Sovereign,  in  spite  of  all 
Italy  except  Lombardy  and  a  part  of  Piedmont, — so 
long  as  the  Florentines  could  hope  for  his  return,  and 
expect  his  powerful  protection  against  the  expelled  Medici 
and  the  Pope  their  patron, — just  so  long  the  court  of  Rome 
refrained  from  proceeding  to  extremities  against  him.  But, 
in  the  year  1497,  when  Charles  had  failed  to  send  supplies 
to  the  Pope's  enemies  in  Italy,  much  less  to  come  himself, 
but  was  wandering  about  France  in  search  of  health,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  was  not 
likely  to  be  seen  again  in  Italy,  then  the  Pope  ventured 
to  crush  the  democracy  at  Florence,  and  to  destroy  their 
leader.    We  have  seen  how  this  was  done. 

Alexander  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia  may  be  spoken  of 
as  one  throughout  all  the  proceedings  of  this  pontificate ; 
and  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  pass  them  under  a  rapid 
but  distinct  review.  Some  of  their  proceedings  have 
already  been  mentioned :  we  now  resume  our  survey  at 
the  year  1497. 

Having  failed  to  extirpate  the  family  of  the  Orsini,  and 
give  their  domains  to  his  son  John,  Alexander  determined 
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to  alienate  a  part  of  the  Papal  State,  and  use  it  for  the 
perpetuation  of  a  title  in  his  family.  This  he  had  no 
right  to  do  ;  for  although  Eoderigo  Borgia  had  children, 
Alexander  VI.  had  none  in  the*  eye  of  the  law  that 
owned  him  Pope.  Such  an  alienation  was  therefore  a 
rohbery  of  his  Church.  The  College  of  Cardinals,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  it.  Twenty  of  them  were  his  own 
creatures  to  a  degree  beyond  what  the  Eoman  dialect 
would  ordinarily  signify  by  the  word  "  creature/ '  and  many 
of  the  others  had  put  themselves  in  his  power  by  taking 
his  bribes.*  Only  one,  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  had  courage 
to  raise  any  objection  in  consistory ;  and  John,  with  loud 
applause  of  those  venerable  fathers,  received  the  city  of 
Benevento,  which  was  again  made  a  duchy  for  the  occa- 
sion, together  with  the  counties  of  Terracina  and  Ponti- 
corvo,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Benevento. 

On  receiving  this  dukedom,  as  soon  as  a  banquet 
could  be  made  ready,  John  and  his  brother  Caesar 
entertained  their  mother  Vainozza — whose  ignominious 
history  is  not  to  be  recited  here.  After  supper,  John, 
a  dissolute  young  man,  mounted  his  horse  to  visit  some 
obscure  house  in  Home.  He  was  murdered,  his  body 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  found  after  some  days. 
Common  suspicion  fixed  the  guilt  of  that  murder  on 
Caesar,  who  had  already  wounded  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  poison  him,  and  now  became,  as  he  desired,  the  single 
candidate  for  his  father's  favours,  the  director  of  his 
counsels,  and  the  only  male  expectant  of  the  possessions 
to  be  conquered  for  his  family. 

Benevento  then  reverted  to  the  Church,  for  which  Pope 

*  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  he  sold  the  cardinalate  to 
twenty-four  more,  or,  if  he  did  not  sell  for  money,  gave  it  in  com- 
pensation for  the  worst  kind  of  service  ;  as,  for  example,  to  Romolino, 
who  condemned  Savonarola.  Julius  II.  created  twenty-seven  Car- 
dinals. Add  to  these  the  forty-one  political  creations  of  Leo  X., 
before  the  formal  secession  of  Luther  in  1520,  and  you  may  conceive 
what  were  the  customs,  and  of  what  kind  were  the  members,  of  the 
Roman  court  when  that  Reformer  and  his  brethren  in  France  and 
Switzerland  had  to  plead  their  own  eause.  Of  course  I  am  not 
supposing  that  the  court  of  Rome  was  corrupt  at  this  time  only :  I 
merely  desire  to  mark  the  peculiar  aggravation  which  made  the  per- 
petual corruption  now  appear  so  flagrant  before  all  the  world. 
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Victor  III.  had  bought  it.  Alexander,  frantic  with 
grief  at  the  murder  of  his  son,  yet  too  feeble  to  convict 
the  brother  of  his  fratricide,  cried  that  it  was  a  judgment 
of  heaven  on  himself  for  his  sins,  and  vowed  that  he  would 
repent  and  amend  his  ways.    That  vow  he  never  kept. 

His  very  next  notorious  act  was  to  divorce  his  daughter 
Lucrezia  Borgia  from  her  husband  Giovanni  Sforza,  by  an 
arbitrary  use  of  the  Papal  prerogative,  and  for  reasons 
known  only  to  himself. 

To  this  next  followed  his  condemnation  of  Savonarola, 
shortly  after  getting  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.  in  France. 

About  the  same  time  Alexander  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  Inquisition  on  a  more  complete  system  in  Spain, 
his  native  country ;  by  that  act  alone  attaching  infamy 
to  his  name  in  the  very  heart  of  Popedom. 

Louis  XII.,  successor  of  Charles,  who  not  only  claimed 
the  crown  of  Naples,  but  thought  himself  entitled  to  the 
dukedom  of  Milan,  hastened  to  solicit  the  friendship  of 
Alexander,  moved  to  this  overture  by,  at  least,  one  power- 
ful reason.  He  desired  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  Jean,  a 
sickly  lady,  not  beautiful,  and  childless,  and  marry  Anne, 
his  brother's  widow.  Alexander,  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  immorality  of  such  a  transaction,  signified  the  recom- 
pense he  would  wish  ;  and  proceeded  to  use  his  power  for 
putting  asunder  those  whom  God  had  joined  together. 
He  was  to  be  paid  through  his  son  Caesar. 

Accordingly,  Caesar  asked  and  obtained  his  permission 
to  lay  aside  the  purple.  He  said  that,  when  younger,  he 
had  merely  become  a  Deacon  through  fear  of  his  father  ; 
and  affirmed  that,  through  dislike  of  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  he  had  never  entered  the  priesthood,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  be  Cardinal  no  longer.  Once  more  a  lay- 
man, he  was  chosen  to  carry  the  bulls  to  Louis  XII.,  for 
the  dissolution  of  one  marriage  and  the  sanction  of  the 
other,  bearing  a  Cardinal's  hat  for  the  head  of  George, 
Archbishop  of  Kouen. 

CaBsar  entered  France  with  more  than  royal  pomp, 
delivered  the  hat,  promised  the  bulls,  and  received  the 
duchy  of  Valence  in  the  Dauphinate,  an  annual  bounty  of 
20,000  livres,  and  a  guard  of  one  hundred  men  at  arms, 
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with  promises  of  yet  further  compensation.  The  King's 
object  had  been  not  only  to  change  his  wife,  but  to  con- 
quer Naples ;  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  he  purchased 
the  Pope's  alliance. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Alexander,  in  order 
to  drive  a  sure  bargain,  retained  the  bulls,  signed  as 
they  were,  but  sent  Caesar  without  them,  in  order  to 
exact  from  Louis  the  best  possible  terms  by  personal 
negotiation.  A  French  Bishop,  who  knew  the  reason 
of  Caesar's  arrival  without  the  bulls,  secretly  informed 
the  King.  But  Louis  thought  that  those  docu- 
ments being  despatched  in  Borne  contained  as  much 
virtue  as  if  they  were  in  his  own  hands,  and  therefore 
married  his  brother's  widow  at  once  without  asking  for 
the  parchments.  Caesar,  mortified  at  losing  the  chance 
of  raising  the  value  of  his  embassy,  rested  not  until  he 
found  out  the  man  who  had  divulged  the  secret.  He 
tracked  the  Bishop,*  and  had  him  poisoned  secretly. 
Nevertheless  the  French  King  had  what  he  wanted, 
so  had  the  Duke  of  Valence ;  and  neither  of  them  thought 
it  expedient  to  put  many  questions  to  the  other. 

And  Caesar,  no  longer  an  ecclesiastic,  but  capable  of 
improving  his  fortune  by  means  of  marriage,  yet  rejected, 
as  he  well  might  be,  by  an  Italian  Princess,  espoused  the 
daughter  of  a  French  Bishop,  in  whose  veins,  they  say, 
flowed  royal  blood, — so  confused  was  lineage  in  those 
miserable  times, — and  with  her  came  a  dowry  that  raised 
him  to  an  equality  with  the  richest  peer  in  France.  So 
might  the  son  of  a  Pope  and  the  daughter  of  a  Bishop 
honourably  maintain  their  dignity !  Louis  also  promised 
that  he  would  not  make  any  attempt  on  Naples,  except 
in  favour  of  the  house  of  Borgia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1499,  war  began  again 
in  Eomagna,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Borgias. 
Alexander  was  delighted  at  seeing  the  French  arms  make 
progress  once  more  in  Lombardy,  because,  according  to 
engagements,  these  arms  were  now  bought  over  to  help 
Duke  Caesar  to  conquer  the  cities  of  Eomagna  ;f  a  pro- 

»  "  II  Vescovo  di  Setta."  (Guicciardini.) 

t  Romagna  at  present  comprehends  the  Papal  legations  of  Bologna, 
Ravenna,  Ferrara,  and  ForlL 
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vince  which  this  gentle  shepherd  thought  well  to  deluge 
with  blood,  that  it  might  be  turned  into  a  magnificent 
principality  for  the  house  of  Borgia,  instead  of  remaining 
a  fief  of  the  Roman  See. 

With  subservience  to  the  same  view  of  domestic 
aggrandisement,  he  found  reasons  for  depriving  the  house 
of  the  Gaetani  of  Sermoneta  and  other  lands,  which  he 
gave  to  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  just  now  the  wife  of 
Don  Alfonso  of  Aragon;  and  her  he  created  perpetual 
Governess  of  Spoleti  and  its  duchy.  But  Caesar  after- 
wards took  Sermoneta  from  her,  saying,  that  she  was  a 
woman,  and  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  it. 

This  point  being  gained  for  Lucrezia,  the  Pope  returned 
to  his  favourite  scheme  of  creating  the  new  state ;  and,  to 
that  end,  urged  Louis  XII.  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  military 
aid,  by  attacking  the  lords  of  Romagna  and  La  Marca, 
and  pouring  French  troops  upon  their  cities.  The  alleged 
offence  of  those  Barons  was,  that  they,  as  feudatories,  had 
not  paid  up  their  dues  ;  and  he  therefore,  without  asking 
the  concurrence  of  his  Cardinals,  deposed  them  all. 

Caesar,  having  returned  to  Italy,  there  to  conquer  a 
new  kingdom  for  himself,  assisted  by  foreign  troops, 
began  by  taking  Forli  without  resistance,  pursued  the 
garrison  into  the  citadel,  cut  them  to  pieces,  dragged 
the  Madonna,  Caterina  Sforza  Riaria,  out  of  the  castle, 
carried  her  to  Rome,  and  cast  her  into  the  state-prison  of 
St.  Angelo.  This  lady  is  described  by  Guicciardini  as  a 
woman  of  manly  and  fierce  temper,  in  whom  the  Duke 
regarded  rather  her  valour  than  her  sex. 

From  the  capture  of  this  place  he  advanced  to  other 
conquests,  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  company  of  mercenary 
Italians,  collected  from  various  quarters,  and  a  contingent 
of  three  hundred  lancers  and  two  thousand  infantry 
furnished  from  France.  Pesaro  and  Rimini  offered  no 
resistance;  but  Faenza,  forsaken  by  all  its  friends,  who 
feared  to  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  Pope  and  King 
Louis,  was  bravely  defended  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
compelled  the  little  Caesar  to  decamp,  after  an  ineffectual 
siege. 

While  these  predatory  operations  were  in  progress,  the 
father  of  Caesar  presided  over  the  jubilee  devotions  of  the 
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year  1500.  The  object  of  a  jubilee  is  to  raise  money. 
To  this  end  he  created  twelve  new  Cardinals,  not  selected 
for  any  moral  or  ecclesiastical  merits,  but  only  in  con- 
sideration of  the  price  they  paid.  Red  hats  went  to  the 
twelve  highest  bidders,  who,  of  course,  calculated  on  reim- 
bursing for  themselves  the  outlay  by  official  extortion 
afterwards.  As  for  the  jubilee,  it  was  well  attended; 
not  so  much  by  Italians  as  by  pilgrims  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  whose  notions  of  Roman  sanctity  were  a  shade 
fairer  than  those  entertained  by  the  Pope's  more  imme- 
diate subjects.  Those  who  could  not  pay  their  vows  at 
the  shrines  of  the  Holy  City  might  pay  money  in- 
stead, which  was  more  desired  than  their  presence.  The 
spiritual  return  was  imperceptible  as  to  power  or  effect ; 
but  the  temporal  receipt  was  weighty;  and  this,  being 
transferred  to  the  chests  of  Duke  Caesar,  enabled  him  to 
prosecute  his  brigandage. 

How  much  clear  gain  that  jubilee  produced,  I  find  not ; 
but  Cardinal  Bembo  states,*  that  from  the  Venetians 
alone  the  Pope  received  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
pounds  of  gold,  which  he  promised  to  expend  in  arming 
twenty  galleys  to  fight  the  Turks  ;  but  the  gold  went  to 
Caesar,  for  slaying  the  Italians. 

So  lucrative  a  jubilee  flattered  the  Pope,  no  doubt,  with 
a  persuasion  that  Providence  smiled  on  his  undertakings  ; 
but  that  persuasion  had  a  solemn  contradiction  when,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  lightning  struck  the  Vatican, 
shattered  a  part  of  the  building,  killed  three  persons,  and 
buried  Alexander  in  the  ruins.  A  cross-beam  just  saved 
his  life,  and  he  was  dug  out  sorely  bruised.  Boasting 
himself  a  favourite  of  heaven,  he  decreed  a  public  thanks- 
giving for  deliverance,  and  returned  from  mass  to  pursue 
"  the  same  scandalous  course  as  before." 

Meanwhile,  the  imposition  of  a  tenth  on  the  clergy, — 
to  say  nothing  of  a  twentieth  on  the  Jews,  for  whose 
concerns  no  man  cared, — and  the  swarming  of  Questors 
all  over  the  Popedom,  who  exhausted  their  utmost  inge- 
nuity to  extort  money,  could  not  but  leave  a  vivid 

*  Quoted  by  Guicciardini,  vol.  iii.,  p.  20,  n.  Fac-simile  edition, 
London,  1821.    Guicciardini  and  Muratori,  Annali  d' Italia,  are  my 
principal  guides  in  this  sketch  of  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI. 
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impression  of  the  covetousness  of  the  Pope.  That  impres- 
sion deepened  into  a  far  stronger  feeling,  when  the  event 
of  a  few  months  discovered  that  the  scheme  of  a  crusade 
on  Turkey,  on  which  the  jubilee  revenue  was  promised  to 
be  spent,  was  altogether  a  false  pretence.  And  we  may 
be  well  assured  that  the  universal  indignation  and  disap- 
pointment of  both  clergy  and  laity  in  1501  was  not  for- 
gotten in  1517,  when  Leo  X.  made  the  next  attempt  to 
draw  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  Europe.* 

About  this  time  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  released  from 
her  husband,  Don  Alfonso,  partly  by  the  daggers  of 
sgherri,  hired  assassins,  who  failed  to  kill  him  outright, 
and  partly  by  poison,  which  made  his  death  sure. 
This  murder  was  attributed  also  to  Duke  Caesar,  who, 
perhaps,  wished  his  sister  to  be  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of 
revenues  and  titles  that  were  intended  for  the  Borgia 
family,  the  more  easily  to  get  them  for  himself.  No 
paternal  displeasure,  no  searching  inquisition,  brought  out 
the  crime  to  light ;  yet  the  veil  of  secrecy  was  too  flimsy 
to  conceal  it ;  and  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Duke  was 
ever  pervious  to  the  shame  of  scandal. 

In  the  beginning  of  1501,  the  Duke  endeavoured  to 
take  Faenza  by  a  surprise  at  night,  but  failed.  In  the 
month  of  April  he  returned  with  a  strong  force  of  Italians, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  and  affcer  ten  days'  hard  fighting 
the  city  surrendered  on  capitulation.  The  inhabitants 
were  all  to  retain  life  and  property ;  and  Astorre,  the  lord 
of  Faenza,  a  fine  young  man,  who  had  not  yet  seen  his 
eighteenth  birth-day,  but  had  defended  himself  with 
admirable  bravery,  was  to  retire,  honourably,  to  his  patri- 
monial estate.  As  for  the  inhabitants,  Caesar  kept  to  his 
engagement ;  but  Astorre,  after  being  deceitfully  retained 
by  Caesar,  in  his  court,  and  loaded  with  simulated  honours, 
was  taken  to  Rome,  and  there,  after  being  subjected  to 
treatment  such  as  only  the  ecclesiastics  around  him  could 

*  u  For  the  managing  this  business,  Jasper  Pons,  a  Spaniard,  was 
tent  by  the  Pope  into  England.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  with  so  much 
address  and  discretion,  that  he  levied  considerable  sums  with  little  or 
no  scandal.  It  was  thought  that  the  King  had  a  share  in  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  by  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Adrian's  to  the  King  some  few 
years  after,  it  appears  to  have  been  otherwise."  (Collier's  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  Great  Britain,  book  vii.,  cent  xvi.) 
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commit,  was  privately  murdered,  together  with  an  illegiti- 
mate brother  who  had  attended  him. 

No  care  was  taken  to  conceal  this  crime,  although,  even 
if  Alexander  had  connived  at  it  in  secret,  policy  might 
have  moved  him  to  frown  upon  the  criminal  in  public ; 
but  so  far  was  he  from  wishing  to  be  thought  innocent 
of  participation  in  those  murders,  that  he  rewarded  Caesar 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Eomagna,  and  gave  him  the 
investiture  of  the  new  duchy  in  full  consistory. 

If  it  were  our  purpose  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  doings 
of  Caesar  Borgia,  we  should  now  have  to  follow  him  to 
the  walls  of  Bologna,  and  to  Tuscany,  and  relate  how  he 
extorted  submission  with  tribute  from  both  cities.  We 
should  have  to  tell  how,  at  the  sack  of  Capua  by  the 
French,  he  took  his  part,  foremost  in  the  pillage,  as  they 
were  robbing  churches  and  private  houses,  wreaking  their 
passions  on  the  inhabitants,  and  drowning  in  the  river 
and  in  the  wells  females  of  all  classes,  Nuns  included, 
who  dared  to  resist  their  violence.  "  Many  women  were 
made  prisoners,  and  afterwards  sold  in  Borne.  The  Duke 
of  Valence,"  or  of  Eomagna,  "  selected  forty  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  kept  them  for  himself,  that  he  might  not 
fall  short  of  the  Turks."  *  We  should  also  narrate  his 
deeds  of  war  in  the  territory  of  Piombino,  and  in  the 
army  of  Louis  XII.  on  march  towards  Naples. 

When  Caesar  determined  on  following  a  military  career, 
he  resigned  the  place  of  Cardinal,  and  ceased  to  be  a 
Deacon ;  but  not  so  his  father. 

Burning  with  desire  to  destroy  the  noble  houses  of  the 
Colonnesi  and  the  Savelli,  his  enemies,  who  now  declared 
in  favour  of  the  King  of  Naples,  he  launched  against  them 
his  thunders  of  excommunication.  That  ammunition  being 
quickly  spent,  he  declared  war,  and  marched  in  person 
to  the  field.  Before  quitting  Borne,  he  committed  all  the 
business  of  the  apostolic  chamber  and  of  the  apostolio 
palace  to  his  daughter  Lucrezia  Borgia,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  his  apartments  accordingly.  He  gave  her  autho- 
rity to  open  his  letters,  and  directed  her  to  send  for  the 
Cardinal  of  Lisbon,  and  others  of  the  Sacred  College, 
when  any  case  of  difficulty  occurred.  Ordinary  affairs,  of 
*  Muratori  Annali,  a.d.  1601. 
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course,  this  choice  lady  despatched  without  reference  to 
counsellors.  She  was  thus  acting  head  of  the  Church  at 
Borne.  Her  father  easily  compelled  the  Barons  to  sub- 
mit  to  his  conditions,  and  returned  as  proudly  as  if  he 
had  conquered  Hannibals.  In  celebration  of  this  empty 
triumph,  but  forgetting  the  warning  of  the  last  year,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  wildest  bacchanals. 

A  Roman  apologist  complacently  observes,  that 
although  some  chroniclers  relate  that  he  gave  the  reins  to 
his  licentiousness,  and  others  accuse  him  of  being  present 
at  most  obscene  spectacles,  Divine  Providence  did  not 
suffer  that  he  whose  manners  were  corrupt  should  corrupt 
the  manners  of  others  by  false  doctrine ;  "  for  it  is  evi- 
dent," says  Einaldi,  "  that  he  commanded  the  clergy  to 
be  chaste,  and  even  attempted  to  correct  the  depraved 
habits  of  the  Monks."  *  His  Beatitude  may  have  all  the 
benefit  that  this  apology  can  give  him. 

Not  to  miss  any  profit  that  might  be  made  out  of  his 
children,  he  managed  by  intimidation  to  force  a  marriage  of 
the  dissolute  Lucrezia,  who  had  already  had  three  husbands, 
upon  the  eldest  son  of  Ercole  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

Alexander  and  Caesar  now  united  in  waging  sanguinary 
war  upon  whatever  state  their  furious  ambition  could  enter, 
either  by  fraud  or  force.  Urbino,  for  example,  fell,  after 
they  had  borrowed  men  and  artillery  from  the  Duke,  who 
durst  not  refuse  anything  they  asked;  but  Caesar  used 
those  very  men  and  munitions  to  assault  the  city ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  fled,  and  found  refuge  in  Venice, 
where  he  spread  fresh  abhorrence  of  the  Papal  perfidy. 

Obscure  and  treacherous  was  the  strategy  of  this 
military  Pope,  and  his  son;  a  constant  assault  waged 
on  the  feeble  and  disunited  states  of  Italy.  We  cannot 
recount  all  those  operations,  equally  trifling  and  cruel ;  but 
neither  must  we  pass  by  certain  deeds  that,  at  the  time 
of  perpetration,  filled  Europe  with  horror.  Such  a  deed 
is  recorded  under  date  of  December  31st,  1502.  Four 
condottieri,  or  soldiers  of  adventure,  Paolo  Orsino,  the 
Duke  of  Gravina,  Vitellozzo,  and  Oliverotto,  who  had 
formerly  fought  against  Caesar,  returned  to  his  pay,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  town  of  Sinigaglia,  and  expected  his 
*  Muratori  Annali,  a.d.  1501. 
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favour  in  return.  Pretending  to  be  very  thankful  for 
their  services,  he  went  to  Sinigaglia  to  take  possession  of 
the  place,  and  leaving  his  own  soldiers  outside  the  gate, 
requested  them  also  to  send  out  theirs,  that  he  might 
visit  them  inside.  But  he  no  sooner  got  inside,  than, 
caressing  them  into  confidence,  he  drew  them  in  conversa- 
tion to  the  gate,  there  surrounded  them  by  a  large  body 
of  soldiers,  carried  them  back  into  a  chamber,  murdered 
two  of  them  on  the  spot,  and  then  gave  Sinigaglia  to  be 
sacked.    The  other  two  were  afterwards  hung. 

Alexander  had  made  peace  with  those  Orsini; 
but,  on  hearing  how  cleverly  Caesar  had  murdered 
two  of  them  in  Sinigaglia,  he  instantly  sent  for  the 
Cardinal  Giam  Battista  Orsino,  seized  him,  and  threw 
him  into  a  dungeon.  At  the  same  moment  Binaldo 
Orsino,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  the  Protonotary  Orsino, 
and  others  of  the  same  house,  were  arrested,  and  he  took 
possession  of  their  estates.  The  Cardinal  lay  in  prison 
until  February,  when  death  released  him :  common  report 
attributed  that  death  to  poison ;  and  although  the  Pope 
had  him  buried  publicly,  the  sight  of  the  corpse  did  not 
remove  the  suspicion  of  poison. 

Never  were  two  men  more  infamous.  Their  perfidious- 
ness  and  craftiness,  those  ill  qualities  that  gave  their  grosser 
propensities  power  against  Italy,  were  proverbial ;  and  the 
proverb  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  that  "  the  Pope  never 
did  what  he  said,  and  the  Duke  never  said  what  he  did." 
How  far  they  might  have  carried  their  schemes  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine,  if  the  death  of  the  father  had  not  sud- 
denly put  a  stop  to  them.  Italy  was  divided  into  many 
very  small  states,  and  all  weakened  by  the  isolation  that 
each  mistook  for  independence.  They  were  too  jealous  of 
each  other  to  be  able  to  resist  a  common  enemy. 
Northward  of  Borne,  Milan  and  Genoa  were  in  the  hands 
of  Louis  XII.  Southward,  the  French  King  maintained 
his  claim  to  Naples ;  or,  if  he  sometimes  kept  the  claim  out 
of  sight  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  the  Pope  to  hope  for  an 
annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  his  own,  it  was  not  the  less 
embroiled  in  war,  or  kept  in  terror  by  the  prospect  of 
invasion.  The  financial  resources  of  the  Church  were 
enormous;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  two  unscrupulous, 
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daring,  clever  tyrants  of  central  Italy,  those  resources 
were  employed,  as  I  have  shown,  in  efforts  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  princely  families  by  war, — besides  murder  by  all 
means  conceivable, — and  for  the  absorption  of  their  terri- 
tories into  a  new  state.  The  duchy  of  Romagna  was  at 
first  to  have  been  that  new  state ;  and  when  Romagna 
was  crushed,  and  the  humiliation  of  all  Italy  invited  ambi- 
tion to  a  yet  wider  flight,  the  Pope  began  to  persuade 
the  Cardinals  to  bestow  a  crown  on  Caesar,  with  the  title 
of  King  of  Romagna  and  Umbbia. 

Probably  the  kingdom  would  have  been  created,  if  his 
life  had  lasted  a  little  longer. 

DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  VI. 

In  the  evening  of  August  17th,  1503,  after  supping 
out  of  doors  in  a  vineyard  near  the  Vatican,  on  account  of 
the  heat,  the  Pope  was  brought  into  that  palace  dying ; 
and  immediately  after  him  Caesar  also  was  brought  in, 
apparently  in  a  dying  state.    The  story  is  thus  told : — * 

"  The  Cardinal-Datary  Ariano  da  Corneto  had  been 
requested  by  the  Pope  to  allow  him  the  pleasure  of 
supping  in  his  vineyard,  together  with  the  Duke 
of  Valence,  and  to  bring  their  supper  with  them.  The 
Cardinal  instantly  conceived  a  suspicion  that  this  invitation 
was  contrived  in  order  to  take  away  his  life  by  poison, 
that  the  Duke  might  have  his  money  and  his  benefices ; 
he  further  believed  that  the  Pope  had  determined  to  take 
his  life  by  some  other  means,  if  that  failed,  and  get 
possession  of  his  wealth,  which  was  great ;  and  he  there- 
fore considered  that  it  was  time  to  look  out  for  his  own 
safety,  which  he  could  only  find  one  method  of  securing. 

"  Having  some  knowledge  of  the  Pope's  butler,  he  sent 
to  desire  the  man  to  come  to  speak  with  him.  When  the 
butler  came  to  the  Cardinal's  palace,  his  Eminence  took 
him  aside  into  a  private  room,  where  lay  ten  thousand 
ducats  of  gold,  and  offered  him  that  gold  if  he  would 
accept  the  gift  in  compensation  for  an  act  of  kindness  to 

*  Quoted  by  Kanke,  in  Appendix  to  his  History  of  the  Pope*, 
from  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Commeniarj  di  Sanuto  on  the  Ferrarese 
war.   Venice,  1829. 
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himself.  After  many  words,  the  butler  agreed ;  and  the 
rich  Cardinal  further  pledged  himself  to  give  him,  from 
that  time,  the  benefit  of  his  favour  and  his  fortune  if  he 
would  do  him  the  kindness,  since  only  by  the  butler's 
means  could  he,  the  Cardinal,  retain  his  wealth.  '  You 
well  know  the  temper  of  the  Pope/  said  Corneto ;  c  and  I 
know  that  he  and  the  Duke  have  determined  to  take  my 
life,  and  to  take  it  by  your  means.  They  mean  to  poison 
me.  I  entreat  you,  then,  to  have  pity  on  me,  and  spare 
my  Hfe.'  The  butler  then  explained  to  the  Cardinal 
exactly  how  it  was  intended  to  poison  him  at  supper ;  and, 
moved  " — by  the  ten  thousand  ducats — "  to  compassion, 
promised  to  save  him.  The  plan  was  to  bring  three 
flasks  of  wine  to  table  after  supper,  one  for  the  Pope,  one 
for  the  Cardinal,  and  one  for  the  Duke,  and  that  the 
poison  should  be  in  the  Cardinal's  flask.  The  Cardinal 
then  gave  the  butler  his  own  instruction  as  to  the 
manner  of  placing  the  wine  on  the  table,  so  that  the 
Pope  should  get  the  poison  instead  of  himself. 

"  At  the  time  appointed  the  Pope  and  Duke  came  to 
supper :  the  Cardinal  threw  himself  at  His  Holiness'*  feet, 
which  he  most  reverently  embraced,  and  with  most 
affectionate  words  addressed  him.  'Never,'  said  he, 
'  will  I  rise  from  before  these  feet,  unless  Your  Blessed- 
ness will  grant  me  a  favour.'  The  Pope  bade  him  ask  it, 
and  pressed  him  to  rise  from  his  knees ;  but  the  Cardinal 
importuned  that  he  would  promise  him  to  grant  the 
favour  he  wished  to  ask.  After  a  long  time,  wondering  at 
the  Cardinal's  perseverance  in  refusing  to  rise,  the  Pope 
consented  that  he  would  grant  him  his  desire  ;  on  which 
he  stood  up,  and  said,  '  Holy  Father,  it  is  not  fitting 
that  when  the  lord  comes  to  the  house  of  his  servant, 
the  servant  should  treat  his  lord  as  if  they  were  equals ; 
and  the  favour  I  ask  is,  that  I,  as  is  just  and  becoming, 
may  wait  on  Your  Holiness  at  table.'  The  Pope  granted 
this  request. 

"  They  then  went  to  supper,  and,  at  the  proper  time, 
the  flasks  were  set  on  the  table,  the  wine  being  put 
on  according  to  the  order  first  given  by  the  Pope ;  and 
the  Cardinal,  being  sure  of  the  flask  in  which  there  was 
no  poison,  tasted  that,  and  then  set  the  poisoned  one 
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before  the  Pope,  who,  trusting  in  his  butler,  and  seeing 
that  the  Cardinal  had  tasted,  as  he  fancied,  of  the 
poisoned  flask,  drank  merrily,  the  Cardinal  taking  that 
which  the  Pope  thought  to  be  poisoned,  although  it 
was  not.  At  the  time,  therefore,  when  that  kind  of  poison 
usually  begins  to  act,  the  Pope  felt  himself  unwell,  and 
perceived  that  he  must  die.  The  Cardinal,  although  he 
had  no  such  fear,  took  medicine,  to  save  appearances,  and 
felt  no  harm."  Caesar  Borgia,  by  help  of  medicine  aiding 
a  strong  constitution,  recovered,  but  was  effectually  pre- 
vented from  intriguing  with  the  conclave  in  the  election 
of  a  new  Pope. 

How  far  this  account  may  be  correct,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  judge.  Some  persons  contradicted  the  whole,  and  said 
that  Alexander  died  of  fever.  But  that  he  was  poisoned 
at  that  supper,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  ;  and  that  he 
took  poison  intended  for  another,  was  generally  believed. 
Undoubtedly,  such  poisonings  were  common;  and  the 
ceremony  of  tasting  at  their  table,  of  which  we  read  so 
frequently,  shows  that  none  were  more  fearful  of  that 
kind  of  death  than  the  Popes. 

The  Bomans  ran  to  St.  Peter's  with  greedy  haste  to 
feast  their  eyes  upon  the  corpse  of  the  Pontiff  that,  "  like 
a  serpent,  with  immoderate  ambition,  and  pestilential 
perfidy,  and  with  every  example  of  horrid  cruelty,  mon- 
strous intemperance,  and  unheard-of  avarice,  selling 
things  profane  and  sacred  without  distinction,  had  him- 
self poisoned  all  the  world."  The  last  that  needs  be  said 
of  him  is,  that  he  died  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1503, 
after  being  Pope  eleven  years,  at  the  age  of  seventy -one, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Vatican,  in  a  mean  brick  tomb. 


I  have  waded  through  scenes  of  criminality  with  a  sen- 
sation of  weariness  that  is  inseparable  from  such  readings. 
Facts  that  are  here  concentrated  for  the  sake  of  showing 
what  must  have  prepared  every  thoughtful  man  for  expect- 
ing the  downfal  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  so  corrupt  in  its 
head  and  in  its  members,  are  scattered  over  a  wide  space. 
Perhaps  Borne  never  before  exhibited  so  much  gross,  un- 
blushing wickedness ;  but  the  Christian  world  has  no  reason 
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to  regret  the  impudence,  however  it  may  deplore  the  sin. 
A  plausible  and  artfuUy-adniinistered  system  of  despot- 
ism, either  spiritual  or  temporal,  stupefies,  but  does  not 
shock ;  holds  in  bondage,  perhaps  under  terror  too,  but 
does  not  at  once  provoke  revolt  and  enfeeble  its  own 
power  of  putting  down  resistance.  But  the  Borgias, 
by  their  insolence,  did  more  towards  overthrowing  the 
Papal  throne  than  all  the  enemies  of  the  Papacy  had 
ever  done;  more,  even,  than  the  anti-Popes.  The 
Waldenses,  the  Lollards,  the  Hussites,  all  contributed 
to  maintain  certain  truths  in  the  world,  and  to  keep 
the  paths  open  for  evangelists  far  better  instructed 
than  themselves ;  but  the  excesses  of  a  solitary,  reckless, 
and  uncontested  despotism,  lording  it  over  mankind  with- 
out any  scruple,  wrought  its  own  downfal  by  provoking 
rude  hands  to  avenge  the  victims  of  its  tyranny,  and  by 
changing  an  ancient  charm  for  sanctity  into  contempt 
towards  an  enormity  of  wickedness  beyond  comparison  in 
the  world. 

Savonarola,  the  most  illustrious  victim  of  this  monster- 
Pope,  although  not  in  rank  the  highest,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  type  of  a  large  class  of  the  clergy  of  his  time. 
Superstitious,  not  without  fanaticism,  yet  half  enlightened 
in  the  twilight  of  a  coming  day,  they  began  to  gam  some 
perceptions  of  the  truth.  They  handled  the  instruments 
of  a  new  science  with  the  ungainliness  of  beginners  ;  but 
they  powerfully  aided  in  the  preparation  of  multitudes 
whose  affections  were  to  be  purified  and  exalted  by  the 
influence  of  a  higher  dispensation,  an  influence  that  was 
to  chasten  the  intellect,  refine  the  taste,  and  rectify  the 
principle. 

I  venture  to  say,  that  a  comparison  of  Savonarola  with 
Melancthon — of  the  prophet  of  the  fifteenth  century 
with  the  theologian  of  the  sixteenth — will  confirm  this 
view  of  the  states  of  society  they  severally  represent. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 


MELANCTHON. 


BIETH  AND  BOYHOOD. 

Philip  Melancthon  was  born  February  16th,  1497. 
His  birth-place  is  Bretten,  a  small  town  in  the  Circle  of 
the  Rhine,  situate  where  the  territory  of  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  then  bounded  on  that  of  Wurtemberg,  towards 
the  east,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Italy  and  France 
into  Germany:  a  small  town,  not  distinguished  by  any 
magnificence  of  architecture,  but  beautifully  situated, 
well  fortified,  and  so  strong  that,  in  a  war  with  Wurtem- 
berg, it  had  stood  a  severe  siege  by  the  Duke,  being 
defended  by  a  brave  garrison.  It  was  the  strong  place 
whither  people  from  the  surrounding  country  fled  for 
refuge  in  tumultuous  times.  The  inhabitants  were  of 
gentle  manners,  far  from  rich,  but  of  martial  spirit. 

The  townsfolk,  justly  proud  of  their  illustrious  fellow- 
citizen,  distinguished  the  house  where  he  first  drew 
breath  by  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that,  "  by  the  good- 
ness of  God,  the  most  learned  Doctor  Philip  Melancthon 
was  born  in  that  house  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1497."  *   And  this  remained  for  several  generations. 

George  Schwartzerd,  Philip's  father,  after  marrying 
Barbara,  a  daughter  of  John  Reuter,  who  had  been 
Governor  of  the  town  for  several  years,  had  removed  to 
Bretten.    This  George  was  an  armorer  by  profession, 

*  Melchior  Adamus,  Vit  Germ.  Theolog. 

"Dei  Pietate  Natus  est  in 
Hag  Do  mo  Doctissimus  Dn. 
Philippus  Melancthon  D. 

XV&  FXBB.  A.  M.CCCC.XCVII." 
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remarkable  for  probity,  modest,  and  famous  for  skill  in 
making  armour  for  warriors  in  close  combat,  as  well  as 
for  constructing  cannons,  and  for  teaching  the  art  of 
gunnery.  He  was,  therefore,  a  man  of  considerable 
importance,  known  and  favoured  by  some  of  the  German 
Princes.  The  religion  of  this  man  was  of  the  best  sort 
going  in  those  days.  It  permitted  him  to  favour  his 
patrons  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  so  as  to  secure 
them  certain  and  easy  victory ;  and  he  was  exact  in  matters 
of  ceremony,  even  to  superstition.  They  say  that  he  never 
indulged  in  jokes,  much  less  in  profanity,  nor  betrayed 
the  least  impiety,  in  word  or  deed.  He  died  when  Philip 
was  eleven  years  of  age. 

Barbara,  the  mother,  was  not  a  devotee,  but  a  good 
woman  in  her  way ;  very  superstitious,  thrifty,  and 
intelligent.  A  prudential  maxim,  as  versified  by  her  pen, 
survives  to  this  day,  teaching  that  they  who  live  beyond 
their  income  are  on  the  way  to  ruin,  perhaps  to  crime.* 

On  the  death  of  the  father,  Barbara  was  left  with  five 
children,  our  Philip,  George,  then  four  years  old,  and 
three  sisters.  The  maternal  grandfather  took  charge  of 
the  two  boys,  and  sent  them  to  school  in  Bretten, 
together  with  George,  a  young  uncle,  to  a  person  named 
John  Hungarus,  an  Ecclesiastic,  but  at  that  time  no 
better  than  he  should  be,  as  appeared  by  unquestionable 
evidence.    The  children  were  therefore  called  home,f 

*  Melchior  Adam  gives  it  in  old  German : 

"  Wer  mehr  wil  verzeren, 
Denn  sein  pflug  kan  ereren, 
Der  wird  zu  lest  verderben, 
Und  vielleicht  am  galgn  sterben." 

+  Camerarius,  Vita  Ph.  Melancthonis,  sect  2 :  M  Ccepit  turn  lues 
foeda  passim  homines  in  Germania  primum  invadere,  et  miserum  in 
modum  non  solum  excruciando  sed  mutilando  et  membra  depascendo 
affligere,  quam  Hispanicam  nonnulli,  plerique  G  alii  cam  nominabant 
Quo  malo  quum  magistrum  ludi  avus  puerorum  laborare  rescivisset, 
contagionem  metuens,  nepotes  cum  filio  domi  apud  se  retinendos 
duxit." 

Camerarius  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Melancthon,  and  his  only 
original  biographer.  In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  at  least  in 
those  parts  which  are  strictly  biographical,  great  use  will  be  made  of 
him ;  and  when  there  is  no  note  to  show  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
understood  that  he  is  the  authority.  But  the  book  is  very  defective. 
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where  the  grandfather  himself,  John  Reuter,  saw  them 
well  grounded  in  the  first  elements  of  learning. 

An  excellent  genius  dawned  early  in  Philip.  He 
quickly  perceived  and  comprehended  whatever  was  taught 
him,  and  could  hoth  retain  it  in  his  memory,  and 
bring  it  out  with  fluency  whenever  questioned.  It 
pleased  him  so  well  to  communicate  his  newly -acquired 
knowledge,  that  he  could  seldom  rest  until  he  found  some 
one  with  whom  to  enter  into  conversation.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  society  of  boys  like  himself,  he  preferred 
that  of  travelling  students ;  and  was  delighted  when 
be  could  find  men  of  mature  age,  scholastics,  whose 
vocation  was  controversy,  but  whom  he  sometimes 
puzzled  sadly  by  leading  them  beyond  their  depth.  This 
early  talent  won  him  vast  admiration ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  his  mother's  friends  agreed  that  he 
should  be  assisted  to  pursue  his  studies  with  every 
possible  advantage. 

It  was  observed  that,  although  this  boy  had  a  power 
of  acquiring  knowledge  beyond  most  of  his  age,  and 
gave  undoubted  indications  of  a  keen  and  sagacious  mind, 
and  great  force  of  genius,  his  disposition  was  extremely 
gentle,  instantly  conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  all  who 
saw  him ;  giving  reason  to  hope  that,  when  he  attained 
the  vigour  of  manhood,  he  would  not  be  betrayed  into 
the  austere  severity  that  often  spoils  men  of  superior 
attainments,  but  that  the  same  gravity  and  mildness 
would  still  unite  in  him.  This  hope  was  eminently 
realized.  He  was  a  lovely  boy,  diffident,  rather  lisping 
in  speech,  yet  self-possessed;  the  early  image  of  that 
illustrious  manhood  that  the  world  admires  to  this  day. 

But  before  proceeding  to  review  his  more  severe 
studies,  and  to  name  his  masters,  we  must  pause  to 
survey  the  state  of  Christendom  in  the  year  of  his  birth, 
and  during  the  period  of  his  childhood. 
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On  the  very  morning  of  Melancthon's  birth-day,  while 
presages  of  change  were  murmured  all  over  Europe,  one 
forewarning  voice  was  lifted  up  at  Florence,  in  the  cathe- 
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dral  churcli.  Friar  Jerome  of  Ferrara,  although  forbidden 
by  the  Pope  to  preach,  was  there  before  a  vast  auditory, 
pouring  forth  sentences  that  resounded  through  the 
world.  The  sermon,  just  as  it  first  issued  from  the  press, 
is  now  before  me,  and  I  translate  a  few  sentences  to  tell 
what  thoughts  were  then  passing  through  the  minds  of 
men. 

The  intrepid  orator  took  the  words  of  Moses  for  his 
text:  "They  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  to  my 
voice ;"  and,  after  discoursing  with  great  coolness  con- 
cerning the  seven  sacraments,  and  other  matters  having 
little  relation  to  the  text,  launched  some  burning  invec- 
tives against  his  brother  clerks.  Let  us  just  hear  a  few 
of  them,  detached  and  sudden,  flashing  from  lips  which 
no  Papal  interdict  could  shut,  so  long  as  life  lasted. 

"Paul,  being  poor,  wrought  with  his  own  hands. 
Peter,  too,  was  poor,  and  so  the  others ;  and  yet  the  rod 
of  churchly  power  was  lifted  up  on  high,  and  carried 
erect  towards  heaven.  I  have  told  thee  before,  how,  in 
the  presence  of  St.  Thomas,  a  bowl-full  of  ducats  was 
presented  to  the  Pope, — they  came,  perhaps,  by  way  of 
tribute  to  the  Chancery.  The  Pope,  who  knew  that  St. 
Thomas  was  a  child  of  the  Lord,  and  had  himself 
possessed  riches,  said,  '  0  Thomas !  the  Church  cannot 
say,  as  she  said  at  first,  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.' 
St.  Thomas  answered,  *  Neither  can  she  say,  Arise  and 
walk,  as  she  said  at  first.' 

"  Ah !  ribald  wretches !  Ye  have  abused  this  power  of 
the  shepherd's  crook,  and  God  will  smite  you  with  a  rod 
of  iron." 

"  The  pastoral  staff  did  not  then  lead  harlots  into  the 
palace  [as  does  Alexander  VI.  now  reigning].  He  does 
not  now  say  any  more, '  My  nephews,'  but, '  My  son,  and 
my  daughter'  [as  does  Alexander  VI.].  Harlots  are 
walking  in  St.  Peter's ;  every  Priest  has  his  own  concu- 
bine, their  sins  are  committed  openly,  and  their  poison 
flows  through  all  the  world;  so  that  all  things  are 
poisoned.  So  much  poison  is  there  at  Borne  that  it 
flows  over,  and  streams  into  all  the  world — into  France 
— into  Germany — everywhere  poison!  What  must  be 
done,  then,  if  all  is  dregs  and  poison  ?  Does  it  follow 
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that,  if  Christ  cannot  prevent  it,  the  Church  will  fail  ? 
But  1  have  told  thee  already  that  the  Church  cannot  fail : 
therefore,  Christ  must  be  able  to  renew  the  Church. 

"  Ah !  serpent !  serpent !  body  ecclesiastical !  I  will 
have  no  friendship  with  thee  [saith  the  Lord].  1  will 
put  enmity  between  good  men  and  thee.  Bad  men 
will  like  thee,  but  good  men  will  abhor  to  look  upon 
thee. 

"  What  do  we  hear  said  now  ?  *  Would  you  live  well  ? 
Then  do  not  go  to  Borne.  Have  nought  to  do  with 
Prelates.'  My  Friars,  go  not  you  to  Borne.  It  is  well 
known  among  Friars,  that  when  any  of  them  have  been 
at  Bome  but  for  a  little  time,  they  come  back  again  like 
soldiers  rather  than  like  Monks.  That,  I  tell  you,  is 
pestilential  poison :  it  infects  the  air,  the  garments,  every 
thing!  Would  vou  make  your  son  wicked?  Then 
make  a  Priest  of  him. 

"  1  tell  you  that  I  would  rather  go  among  the  Turks 
and  Moors  than  go  to  Bome ;  for,  at  least,  they  would 
let  us  do  our  duty,  say  our  masses,  and  preach  our 
sermons.  The  Turks  do  not  hinder  the  Christians  from 
doing  their  duty."  * 

The  voice  that  uttered  these  bitter  truths  was  very 
soon  to  be  choked  at  the  gallows ;  but  already  it  reverbe- 
rated in  every  land  called  Christian.  The  same  stern 
monitor  had  stood  before  the  reigning  Sovereign  of 
France,  who  read  his  writings,  revered  him  as  a  prophet, 
and  immediately  on  returning  from  Italy  set  himself 
to  humble  the  Church  and  Court  of  Bome.  One  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  Charles  VIII.  was  impelled  by  the 
plain  speaking  of  Savonarola  to  assail  the  Papacy  in 
France,  and  there  prepare  the  way  for  a  mighty  host  of 
reformers. 

This  very  year,  1 497,  His  ' Majesty  called  in  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  in  Paris  to  decide  whether  the  Pope  was  not 
bound  to  convoke  a  Council  representing  the  universal 
Church,  to  remedy  the  disorder  manifest  throughout  all 
the  Church,  both  in  head  and  members;  whether  the 

•  Predicha  facta  el  Giovedi  doppo  la  prima  Domenicha  di  Quare- 
•ima.    Without  date  or  place,  but  probably  printed  secretly  at 
Florence  in  1497  or  149a 
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King  should  not  convoke  such  a  Council,  if  the  Pope, 
heing  summoned  and  required,  refused  so  to  do;  and 
whether,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  summon  a  General 
Council,  the  King  and  clergy  might  not  hold  a  national 
Council  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  France. 
The  Faculty  answered  these  questions  affirmatively ;  but 
the  King  did  not  live  many  months  longer,  and  his 
purpose,  therefore,  was  not  carried  into  effect.* 

This  very  year,  1497,  another  party  of  reformers  were 
strenuously  labouring  to  establish  their  cause  in  our  own 
island.  They  dispersed  articles  throughout  the  counties 
of  Kyle  and  Cunningham,  in  Scotland,  against  image- 
worship,  relics,  religious  wars,  priestly  absolution,  tran- 
eubstantiation,  tithes,  Papal  supremacy,  bulls,  indul- 
gences, masses  for  the  dead,  purgatory,  excommunication, 
and  some  other  things  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
laid  under  equal  condemnation.  About  thirty  persons, 
some  of  them  gentlemen  of  rank  and  influence,  were  cited 
to  answer  for  those  articles  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow.  Him  their  boldness  overawed,  and  he  dismissed 
them  untouched,  fearing  lest  he  should  bring  down  an 
armed  Gospel  on  the  clergy.f 

Clear  it  is,  then,  that  the  Protestant  Eeformation,  as 
it  is  called,  but  not  very  correctly,  was  not  the  work  of 
Luther  or  Zuinglius,  of  Calvin  or  Melancthon.  Many 
proofs  of  antecedent  reformation  might  be  gathered  from 
earlier  times ;  but  our  attention  is  now  confined  to  events 
contemporary  with  the  boyhood  of  Melancthon. 

Everything  threatened  ruin  to  the  Papacy,  which 
seemed  falling  into  utter  confusion.  Savonarola,  whom  I 
have  just  quoted,  was  hung  at  Florence,  and  his  body 
burnt ;  but  myriads  of  admirers,  all  over  Europe,  held 
him  to  be  a  martyr.  Yet  in  Rome,  where  such  fiery  zeal 
raged  against  an  honest  man,  the  standard  of  doctrine 
had  sunk  so  low,  that  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
Pedro  de  Aranda,  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  was  said  to  be 
convicted  of  Judaism,  and  lay  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  as  a  Jew. 

The  reigning  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  of  whom  I  have 

*  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles.,  livre  cxviii.  133,  134 ;  cxix.  3. 
f  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  vii. 
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spoken  elsewhere  *  at  sufficient  length,  was  as  indifferent 
to  the  morality  of  others  as  to  his  own.  He  sold 
licenses  for  divorce  and  second  marriages,  on  mere 
political  considerations,  to  the  Kings  of  England  and 
France ;  and,  in  the  former  case,  his  successor,  Julius  II., 
unconsciously  laid  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  that  happily 
severed  these  realms  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
See.  Besides  the  scandals  of  his  private  life,  that  Pontiff, 
and  his  warlike  successor,  by  wantonly  drawing  the  sword 
upon  several  of  the  Italian  states,  drew  down  upon  them- 
selves and  their  throne  the  abhorrence  of  mankind. 

On  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  they  call  it,  (a.d.  1500,)  the 
Pope  laid  heavy  imposts  on  the  clergy,  and  even  on  the 
Jews ;  and  the  exactions  of  travelling  agents  who  collected 
money  from  the  laity,  ostensibly  for  making  war  on  the 
Turks,  but  really  for  feeding  Roman  profligates,  excited 
universal  discontent.  And,  soon  after  this,  Julius  II.  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  was  forthwith  to  be  raised  by  another  sale  of 
indulgences.  The  former  of  these  two  expedients  for 
gathering  money  on  the  strength  of  superstition  stirred 
up  discontent ;  the  second,  too  soon  repeated,  moved 
Luther,  Germany,  and  all  Christendom  to  enter  on 
the  great  controversy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  No 
indiscretion  could  have  been  more  opportune. 

The  death  of  Alexander  VI.  in  1503,  by  poison,  was 
the  signal  for  a  revolution  of  several  insurgent  states, 
aggravating  the  horrors  of  civil  war  in  Italy,  and 
exhausting  the  little  power  yet  remaining  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Papal  State.  The  successor  t  of  this 
Pontiff,  Julius  II.,  who  gratified  his  military  vanity  by 
borrowing  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar,  made  the  evil,  if 
possible,  yet  more  flagrant,  and  provoked  a  general 
hostility  to  the  Roman  See,  which  was  expressed — harm- 
lessly indeed — by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  with  the  inscription,  Perdam  Baby- 
lams  nomen,  "I  will  destroy  the  name  of  Babylon." 
Millions  agreed  with  Louis ;  but  it  was  easier  to  stamp 

*  Dawn  of  the  Reformation,  p.  259. 

t  Pius  III.,  who  succeeded  Alexander  VX,  lived  only  twenty-six 
days  after  his  election. 
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the  desire  on  a  medal  than  to  execute  it  in  effect. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  years  only  had  intervened  when  the 
world  thought  that"  Babylon  was  falling  indeed. 

And  while  the  Papacy  committed  its  fortunes  to  the 
decision  of  the  sword,  a  new  spiritual  enemy  arose  in 
Bohemia,  to  dispute  its  power  more  effectually  than  even 
Huss  and  his  followers  had  done.  They  contended  for 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds ;  and,  although  agreeing 
with  the  Wycliffites  in  various  points  of  doctrine,  were 
not  only  defective  in  theology,  like  them,  but  insisted  so 
much  on  that  single  point,  and  were  so  ready  to  contend 
for  it  with  worldly  weapons,  that  they  lost  the  advan- 
tage which  a  firmer  array  of  moral  power,  with  less 
reliance  upon  force,  would  have  given  them.  These, 
being  persecuted  by  the  Calixtines,  their  former  brethren, 
appealed  to  the  King  of  Bohemia  for  protection,  and 
presented  a  Confession  of  Faith  much  resembling  that  of 
the  old  Waldenses,  and  clearly  anticipating  the  more 
finished  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  Melancthon  after- 
wards drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  other  theologians. 
This  more  advanced  Bohemian  confession  was  produced  in 
the  year  1504. 

The  Waldenses,  too,  were  brought  out  into  more 
public  notice  by  their  very  enemies  about  the  same  time. 
Some  Cardinals  and  Bishops  endeavoured  to  provoke  the 
zeal  of  Louis  XII.  against  the  Waldenses  of  his  domi- 
nions, by  representing  them  as  wizards,  incestuous,  and 
heretics,  not  fit  to  live  upon  the  earth.  Hearing  of  this, 
the  Waldenses  resolved  to  apply  to  the  King  on  their 
own  behalf,  and  sent  messengers  to  declare  their  inno- 
cence. These  messengers  assured  His  Majesty  that  they 
believed  the  Gospel,  read  the  Bible,  recited  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  kept  God's  commandments,  and  observed  sacra- 
ments ;  but  did  not  acknowledge  the  Pope,  nor  believe 
his  doctrine.  Louis  caused  a  solemn  inquisition  to  be 
made  into  their  doctrine  and  practices,  and  was  informed 
by  those  who  made  it,  that  they  baptized  their  infants, 
taught  their  children  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  religiously  observed  the  Lord's  day,  and 
expounded  the  word  of  God.  There  was  no  witchcraft 
nor  immorality  among  them.  There  were  no  images  in 
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their  cli arches,  nor  any  ornaments  exhibited  at  their 
mass.  On  hearing  this,  the  King  exclaimed,  "  Those  men 
are  better  than  1  and  all  my  people."  This  was  no 
secret :  it  gave  the  Waldenses  great  boldness,  and  drew 
attention  to  them  and  their  religion  all  over  France. 

No  people  could  be  more  unlike  their  enemies.  They 
cultivated  an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  text  of  holy 
Scripture  ;  whereas  Alfonso  de  Castro,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  opponents  of  all  heretics,  a  man  who  after- 
wards figured  in  the  pulpits  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  had  so  dull  an  apprehension  of  the  discredit 
of  ignorance,  that  he  founded  an  argument  against 
private  judgment  on  the  inability  of  Popes  to  understand 
the  sacred  text  until  they  had  consulted  "learned 
men."  *  By  the  Romish  authorities,  the  Bible  was  not 
admitted  into  academies  and  public  schools;  and  the 
Rectors  and  Assistants  were  forbidden,  as  in  the  year 
1504,  by  a  statute  of  the  Bishops  of  Misnia,  to  explain, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  the  books  of  holy  Scripture, 
libros  sacra  paginal  But  about  this  time  new  acade- 
mies were  springing  up  all  over  Germany,  and  placed 
tinder  the  direction  of  masters  who  could  not  be 
restrained  within  the  old  limits;  but,  thirsting  for  for- 
bidden knowledge,  gained  far  more  than  their  superiors, 
and  communicated  in  secret  what  statute  or  prejudice 
forbade  them  to  produce  in  public. 

At  this  particular  time,  then,  while  young  Philip 
Schwartzerd  was  growing  up  into  youth,  the  public  mind 
received  new  impressions  daily, — the  dominant  hier- 
archy was  undoubtedly  in  worse  repute  than  it  ever 
has  been  since,  and  perhaps  worse  than  it  ever  had  been 
before, — the  agitation  of  great  political  questions  between 
rival  kingdoms  and  states,  not  forgetting  the  religious 

•  Gerdes  (torn.  i.,  sect  17)  quotes  from  the  Cologne  edition  of  De 
Castro,  1539,  that  "plures  adeo  illiterati  erant  ut  Grammaticam 
penitus  ignorarent,"  and  says  that  these  words  were  expurgated  from 
the  edition  of  Paris  of  1665,  and  others  following.  My  edition  is  of 
Venice,  1546,  and  is  also  defective  in  the  passage  where,  as  I  suppose, 
the  words  ought  to  occur.    But  I  only  relate  his  argument  as  I  read 

it  there,  lib.  i.,  "  ut  Papam,  qui  in  qualibet  re  seri&  definienda 

eonsulere  debet  viros  doctos." 

f  IxEScheri,  Acta  et  Documents,  torn,  i,  pp.  117>  U& 
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disputes  growing  out  of  the  wars  of  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  powers,  the  rise  of  new  sectaries,  the  re-appear- 
ance of  old  ones,  and  revived  dissatisfaction  with  the 
exactions  of  the  Court  of  Rome, — all  this  gave  an  unpre- 
cedented impulse  to  intellectual  activity.  It  also  pre- 
pared men  to  enter  on  a  new  career  of  doctrine,  both  in 
religion  and  philosophy ;  and  whereas,  at  an  earlier 
period,  a  youth  like  Melancthon  might  have  been  very 
amiable,  but  would  have  lacked  the  impulse,  the  objects, 
and  the  examples  that  combine  to  give  direction  to 
talent,  for  him  instructors  were  now  provided  and  a  work 
prepared. 

STMLEE  AJSTD  BETJCHLItf,  HIS  TEACHERS. 

In  those  days  the  most  approved  school  in  the  Circle 
of  the  Rhine  was  that  of  Pforzheim.  George  Simler 
taught  there  with  great  applause,  and,  according  to  the 
standard  of  his  time,  was  a  scholar  of  the  first  class.  He 
strove  to  keep  up  with  the  advance  of  education,  was 
exact  in  detail,  put  good  books  into  the  hands  of  his 
pupils,  and  was  not  much  afraid  of  innovation.  A  desire 
to  learn  Greek  laid  hold  on  all  persons  who  aspired  after 
the  credit  of  being  well  taught ;  and  both  old  and  young 
were  labouring  to  read  Greek  books,  most  of  them 
impelled  by  curiosity  rather  than  guided  by  judgment. 

At  first  Simler  thought  that  Grecian  learning  was  not 
to  be  made  too  common,  and,  careful  not  to  cast  the  Attic 
pearls  before  the  herd  at  Pforzheim,  selected  only  a  few 
favourite  boys,  and  taught  them  privately,  in  a  class 
apart,  as  a  mark  of  distinguishing  regard.  Our  Philip 
was  a  member  of  that  select  class,  and  won  general 
applause  by  his  diligence  and  progress,  which  were 
unequalled.  John  Hungarus,  whom  he  named  honour- 
ably thirty  years  afterwards,  as  a  "learned  and  honest 
man,"  grounded  him  in  Latin.  His  brother  George  and 
his  young  uncle  John  were  again  at  the  same  school  with 
him,  and  the  three  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  distant 
relative,  a  sister  of  John  Reuchlin,  or  Capnio.  (These 
two  words  are  equivalent,  Kanviov,  like  the  German,  being 
the  diminutive  of  the  Greek  word  signifying  "  smoke.") 
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It  often  happened  that  Reuchlin  came  to  Pforzheim  to 
visit  this  sister,  and  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town, 
his  native  place;  and  during  those  visits  he  used  to 
interest  himself  in  the  progress  of  these  three  hoys,  with 
the  warmth  characteristic  of  an  enthusiastic  student.  But 
Reuchlin  was  so  eminent  a  man,  and  exerted  so  great  an 
influence  over  the  education  and  career  of  his  young 
relative,  that  we  must,  for  a  few  moments,  digress  to 
mark  his  relation  to  the  age.  An  historian  of  the 
Palatinate  chiefly  supplies  the  information  we  require.* 

After  the  death  of  Rudolph  Agricola,  about  the  year 
1497,  Reuchlin  succeeded  him  in  the  Academy  of  Heidel- 
berg. He  had  himself  studied  both  in  Paris  and  Basil, 
under  that  master  of  immortal  memory,  Wessel  of 
Groningen :  adding  to  the  ordinary  acquisitions  of  Latin 
and  philosophy,  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  and,  better  still, 
his  master's  more  enlightened  views  of  religious  doctrine, 
which  he  constantly  retained.  By  the  earnest  advice  of 
Wessel,  Reuchlin  prosecuted  the  study  of  Greek  beyond 
the  scanty  elements  he  had  mastered,  by  going  to  Basil, 
where  the  Cardinal  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  who  attended  at  the 
Council  holden  there,  had  deposited  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  Greek  books.  Thence  he  passed  to  Tubingen,  and 
thence  to  the  new  Academy  at  Wittenberg,  of  which 
more  presently. 

From  Wittenberg  he  removed,  to  escape  from  a  Monk 
who  had  set  his  heart  on  killing  so  mischievous  a  heretic  as 
this  Grecian  professor;  and  then  it  was  that  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Heidelberg,  surrounded  by  great  and 
learned  men,  who  paid  him  the  highest  honour. 

Rupert,  Prince  Palatine,  desiring  to  marry  his  cousin, 
only  daughter  of  George,  the  rich  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Reuchlin  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  quality  of  Ambassador, 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  Alexander  VI.  Not  the 
conscience  of  Pope  Alexander,  but  the  usual  delays  of 
office,  kept  him  a  full  year  in  Rome  ;  and  of  that  time  he 
made  the  best  possible  use,  by  prosecuting  his  studies 
with  facilities  not  known  in  Germany.  First  of  all,  he 
applied  himself  to  Hebrew,  with  the  help  of  one  Abdiah, 

*  Henricus  Altingius,  apud  Seckendorfium  Com.  Hist  Lutheran, 
lib.  L,  sect  27. 
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a  Jew,  whom  he  hired  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  a  ducat 
for  every  hour.  But  he  extracted  Hebrew  knowledge  at 
such  a  rate,  that,  on  return  to  his  country,  he  could  so 
teach  the  sacred  language,  that  no  competitor  was  able  to 
stand  before  him. 

At  that  time,  too,  the  celebrated  Argyropulus,  an  exile 
from  Constantinople,  when  it  fell  under  Mohammed  II., 
was  yet  living  in  Eome,  and  teaching  ancient  Greek,  for 
which  he  had  a  public  stipend.  Men  of  all  ages  and  ranks 
gathered  round  him,  noble  and  ignoble,  Cardinals  and 
Bishops,  all  ambitious  or  athirst  for  this  new  acquirement ; 
and  he  read,  interpreted,  and  lectured  in  their  hearing.  The 
German  Ambassador,  attended  by  a  train  suited  to  his 
dignity,  one  day  went  to  the  lecture,  seated  himself  with 
the  expectant  auditory,  and  before  Argyropulus  ascended 
the  professorial  chair  hastened  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
venerable  Greek,  tell  him  how  he  deplored  the  dispersion 
of  his  countrymen,  and  solicit  permission  to  be  numbered 
with  his  disciples.  They  spoke  in  Latin,  and  a  note  of 
their  brief  colloquy  reveals  an  interesting  passage  of 
literary  history. 

"  Of  what  country  are  you  ?" 

"  I  come  from  Germany." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  Greek  ?" 

"A  little." 

"  Then  read  me  into  Latin  a  passage  in  this  book." 

A  volume  of  Thucydides  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Reuchlin :  the  mixed  assembly  listened  curiously  to  hear 
how  the  stranger  would  make  his  beginning.  Argyro- 
pulus, too,  listened  for  the  first  rude  accents  of  his 
German  pupil.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  he  read  clearly, 
with  elegant  pronunciation,  with  an  intelligent  emphasis, 
and  gave,  sentence  by  sentence,  a  correct  interpretation 
in  purest  Latin.  Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  aged 
refugee,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  utterance,  he 
exclaimed,  Gratia  nostro  exilio  Alpes  transvolavit. 
"  With  our  exile  Greece  has  passed  beyond  the  Alps." 

Thus  did  he  divine  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  then  began  to  spread  itself  far  and  wide, 
would  shed  its  light  on  the  pursuit  of  all  arts,  and  be 
the  harbinger  of  sound  learning  to  the  most  barbarous 
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nations,  among  which  Germany  was  counted  by  the  polite 
Italians. 

Having  obtained  the  dispensation,  Reuchlin  returned 
to  the  Elector,  rendered  an  account  of  his  mission,  and, 
this  done,  soon  returned  to  Tubingen,  and  gave  himself 
anew  to  Hebrew  studies, — studies  of  inestimable  value, 
but  neglected  by  the  majority  of  students,  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  detriment  of  theology  itself. 

This  Hebrew  knowledge  brought  down  a  torrent  of 
ill-will  on  Eeuchlin.  Instigated  by  a  worthless  proselyte 
from  Judaism,  one  Peppercorn,  (Pfefferkorn,)  certain 
Dominican  Monks  and  Inquisitors  at  Cologne  demanded 
that  all  Hebrew  books  should  be  burnt.  Their  petition 
came  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  whose  mild- 
ness indisposed  him  to  pass  a  hasty  sentence  for  any  kind 
of  persecution ;  and  the  question  was  referred  to  Reuchlin 
for  decision.  His  judgment  was,  that  most  of  the  Hebrew 
books  should  be  preserved,  and  those  only  burnt  which 
contained  anything  expressly  hostile  to  Christianity.  The 
theologers  of  Cologne  shuddered,  as  did  their  brethren  in 
the  University  of  Paris ;  and  the  tract  which  the  learned 
Hebraist  had  written  on  the  subject  was  bravely  burnt  in 
both  those  cities.  To  burn  the  writer  was  the  next  thing 
to  be  done;  and  Jacob  Hochstraten,  the  Inquisitor  of 
Cologne,  took  such  action  as  he  could  to  that  intent.  But 
Reuchlin  was  acquitted,  and  the  Inquisitor  condemned  in 
costs.  Hochstraten  and  the  Monks  had  friends  at  Rome, 
where,  just  then,  the  alarm  of  heresy  was  newly  raised, 
and  Silvestro  Prierio,  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  after- 
wards known  as  an  antagonist  of  Luther,  managed  to 
have  the  cause  evoked  to  that  court,  where  it  lingered  for 
gome  years.  Maximilian,  and  many  German  Princes, 
made  intercession  for  the  Hebraist,  while  the  Inquisitors 
thirsted  for  their  prey ;  but  meanwhile  the  cause  hung  in 
doubt,  and  a  natural  death  caught  Reuchlin  from  their 
clutches,  in  the  year  1522. 

This  was  the  first  patron  of  Philip  Schwartzerd  in 
Pforzheim.  Of  the  three  lads  at  his  sister's  house, 
Reuchlin  chiefly  admired  Philip,  conceived  high  hopes  of 
his  future  eminence,  and  gave  him  several  books.  Among 
these,  was  a  fuller  treatise  on  the  Greek  language  than 
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any  he  had  ever  seen,  with  a  Lexicon,  at  that  time  quite 
a  novelty.  Furnished  with  these  helps,  Philip  applied 
himself  to  the  study  with  renovated  zeal,  entered  on  prose 
composition,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  verse.  Whenever 
Beuchlin  came  to  Pforzheim,  Philip  was  used  to  bring  him 
some  of  his  literary  exercises ;  and  the  Professor,  delighted 
with  the  boy's  confidence,  which  his  own  generosity 
must  have  kindled,  playfully  gave  him  a  Doctor's  cap. 
Philip  felt  that  this  was  meant  to  signify  an  honour  one 
day  to  be  attained ;  and  not  only  wore  the  cap,  but 
resolved  that  he  would  deserve  it.  Ere  long,  a  Latin 
play  was  written  by  this  rudimental  Doctor,  and  performed 
with  great  applause  by  the  school  of  Simler  before  their 
learned  visiter  at  his  next  appearance. 

Then  Beuchlin  saluted  his  young  friend  as  Melancthon, 
fU\dyx0a>v,  (equivalent  with  his  German  name,  Schwartz- 
erd,  "  black  earth,")  just  as  he  had  seen  his  own  master, 
Hermolaus  Barbaras,  by  a  similar  translation,  inducted 
into  the  circle  of  the  learned. 

SENT  TO  HEIDELBERG. 

Philip  Melancthon  has  passed  through  two  years  of 
preparatory  schooling  at  Pforzheim,  and  by  the  care  of 
his  mother  and  friends  is  transferred  to  the  Academy  of 
Heidelberg.  The  Academy,  we  say ;  for  as  yet  this  was 
the  designation  of  many  seats  of  learning  which  we  now 
call  universities.  Heidelberg,  the  native  city  of  his 
grandfather,  Nicholas,  was  famous  for  its  Academy, 
founded  in  the  year  1386,  and  respectable  as  the  abode 
of  Princes  and  learned  men ;  and  they  sent  him  thither 
under  a  persuasion  that  his  inclination,  as  well  as  talent, 
would  lead  him  eventually  to  a  Professor's  chair.  Soon 
he  conciliated  the  good-will  of  his  fellow-students,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  tutors,  by  an  extremely 
affable  disposition,  and  an  aptitude  to  teach  far  beyond 
his  age.  And  so  zealous  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, that  his  example  roused  general  emulation. 

Again  happy  in  the  choice  of  lodgings,  he  lived  with 
Pallas,  an  eminent  scholar,  of  whom  we  find  little  to  be 
told,  except  that  he  was  learned,  virtuous,  and  beneficent. 
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The  name  of  Pallas,  indeed,  might  have  been  forgotten ; 
but  it  is  perpetuated  in  the  praises  of  his  guest,  who  ever 
spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  The 
Court  and  the  Academy  made  good  use  of  his  wisdom  in 
their  counsels  for  many  years  ;  and  when  he  died,  in  the 
year  1512,  his  body  was  honourably  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Heidelberg,  and  an  epitaph  from  the  pen  of 
Melancthon  describes  his  excellencies : — 

"  Consilio  pollens,  largus  rerum,  ore  diserto 
Doctor  erat  Pallas,  hac  tumulatus  humo." 

"  Weighty  in  counsel,  wealthy,  eloquent,  and  learned." 

Fifteen  years  was  certainly  a  very  little  age  for  one 
employed  by  the  Academy  to  write  an  epitaph  for  the 
tomb  of  such  a  person ;  and  we  therefore  are  the  less 
surprised  to  find  that  the  writer  has  already  been  a  year 
in  charge  of  two  sons  of  the  Count  Lewis  of  Lowenstein, 
and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Peter  Sturm  of  Strasburg, 
and  his  brother  J ames,  young  noblemen  of  reputation  for 
learning  and  integrity. 

Before  he  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  Melanc- 
thon wins  the  introductory  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  already  aims  at  meriting  the  title  of  Master. 
Three  years'  hard  study,  however,  does  not  satisfy  all  the 
authorities  that  the  superior  title  can  be  conferred  on  one 
so  young.  Like  the  directors  of  most  elder  institutions, 
they  are  addicted  to  a  conservation  of  lesser  usages  not 
always  consistent  with  higher  interests,  although  always 
intended  to  subserve  them.  They  are  inexorable.  The 
climate  of  Heidelberg  seems  unhealthy.  The  aspiring 
youth  grows  feverish.  The  stimulus  of  literary  honours 
can  be  no  longer  felt ;  and  he  resolves  to  seek  a  purer 
atmosphere,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit. 

As  to  the  standard  of  learning  at  Heidelberg  in  those 
days,  Melancthon  himself  shall  speak.  "When  yet  a 
boy,"  he  says,  "  I  was  sent  to  this  Academy,  where,  as 
nothing  was  publicly  taught  the  youth  except  that  garru- 
lous dialectic  and  a  particle  of  physics,  as  I  had  learnt  to 
compose  verses,  I  began  with  a  sort  of  puerile  avidity  to 
read  the  poets,  and,  of  course,  I  added  to  the  reading  of 
lie  poets  that  of  histories  and  fables.  This  habit  gradu- 
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ally  led  me  to  the  old  authors.  From  them  I  gathered 
words,  indeed ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  give  me  the  least 
instruction  as  to  style,  and  we  lads  used  to  pick  up  what- 
ever came  to  hand,  but  especially  what  was  newest,  such 
as  the  writings  of  Politian,"  (a  Florentine  of  the  fifteenth 
century,)  "  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  My  composi- 
tions, therefore,  took  their  colour  thence,  and  rather  told 
of  those  harsh  and  horrid  writers,  than  exhibited  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  the  ancients."  * 

Yet  Philip  strove  to  philosophize  ;  and  the  effort  led 
him  quickly  to  perceive  that  in  Heidelberg  there  was 
little  to  be  learnt ;  that  the  masters  themselves  did  not 
understand  what  they  presumed  to  teach.  Groping  as  in 
the  dark,  they  perceived  no  relation  between  their  profit- 
less vocation  and  the  business  of  the  commonwealth, 
nothing  to  unite  the  school  and  the  church.  He  there- 
fore began  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  consider  what 
practical  application  for  his  knowledge  could  be  devised. 

The  truth  was,  that  he  carried  the  lights  of  Wessel 
and  Eeuchlin,  just  then  gleaming  through  the  intellectual 
darkness  of  Europe,  into  an  Academy  that  perpetuated 
the  blindness  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  youth  of  the 
sixteenth  was  disgusted  at  the  stupidity  of  Doctors.  No 
wonder  that  he  felt  his  own  superiority,  and,  half-sickened 
with  disgust,  resolved  to  look  for  masters  capable  of 
teaching,  and  for  men  who  could  appreciate  his  merits. 

EE  MOVES  TO  TUBINGEN. 

Tubingen  offered  this  advantage.  The  institution  was 
modern,  and  its  policy  more  comprehensive  and  generous. 
Only  thirty-six  years  before  this  time,  Count  Eberhard, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  had  founded  it  at  .great 
expense,  amidst  the  general  enthusiasm  that  distinguished 
the  early  revival  of  learning.  The  nobler  spirit  of  that 
time  gave  character  to  the  whole  course  of  study  at 
Tubingen,  which  advanced  at  equal  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  literature  and  incipient  science.  The  kindly 
spirit  of  the  founder,  too,  survived  in  the  men  whom  he 

*  Epist  Ph.  Melancth.  qua  prefiza  est  editioni  prims  operant 
ipsius,  a.d.  1542. 
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Lad  gathered  from  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  his  name 
was  had  in  reverence. 

Of  that  worthy  Prince  the  praises  were  high.  It  was 
related  of  him  that  when  about  to  establish  the  Academy, 
and  a  foreigner,  whom  he  had  employed  to  erect  the  build- 
ings, asked  him  in  what  part  of  the  principality  he  wished 
to  have  them  situated,  he  answered,  "  All  things  else  are 
trifling  to  me,  nay,  less  than  trifling,  so  long  as  I  can 
boast  of  one  comfort  that  this  country  yields  me.  And 
this  is,  that,  wherever  I  may  chance  to  be,  alone,  and 
with  not  so  much  as  one  servant  to  attend  me,  and  wish 
a  lodging,  I  can  enter  the  house  of  any  one  of  my  people, 
lay  my  head  safely  in  his  bosom,  and  fall  asleep  there 
without  care."  Camerarius,  who  relates  this  anecdote, 
says  that  he  had  heard  of  Duke  Eberhard  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  same  noble  boast  in  a  company  of  Princes, 
where  each  was  extolling  the  peculiar  advantages  and 
beauties  of  his  dominions. 

Theologians  were  there,  of  high  repute ;  lawyers,  of 
undoubted  eminence ;  Professors  of  humanities  and  philo- 
sophy, renowned  throughout  all  Germany.  Of  course, 
their  elevation  must  have  been  estimated  by  comparison 
with  lowlier  brethren  in  such  Academies  as  the  dark-aged 
Heidelberg. 

The  new  comer  rejoiced  himself  in  congenial  society, 
formed  friendships,  gave  scope  to  his  poetical  genius,  and, 
as  he  glanced  at  something  like  a  university  of  wisdom, 
believed  it  possible  to  make  that  wisdom  all  his  own.  He 
heard  the  theologians  lecture, — and  the  physicians, — and 
the  lawyers.  Their  books  he  scanned,  he  braved  the 
depths  of  a  fantastic  theology,  an  astrological  medicine, 
and  a  cramped  and  uncertain  law :  he  promised  himself 
mastery  of  all,  and  began  to  consider  how  to  turn  the 
whole  to  good  account. 

Soon  he  is  made  Master  of  Arts,  youth  notwithstanding. 
Eleven  candidates  presented  themselves  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  mature  age,  and  some  even  old  men ;  but  when 
the  list  came  out,  Philip  Melancthon's  name  stood 
JWttl 

Now  his  mind  settled  on  a  favourite  study.  His 
parents,  as  we  have  seen,  were  pious,  according  to  the 
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dim  light  they  had ;  and  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
a  departed  father  and  a  tender  mother,  both  of  them 
superstitious,  yet  sincere,  disposed  this  young  man  to 
dive  into  the  realities  of  theology,  just  as  he  had  been 
sifting  the  puerilities  of  other  studies,  and  catching  a 
prospect  of  something  in  them  far  more  worthy  than  most 
of  his  masters  could  imagine. 

The  substance  of  theological  teaching  was  not  then 
sought  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  consisted  of  certain 
obscure,  thorny,  and  intricate  questions.  Speculations  the 
most  nugatory  wearied  minds  that  their  subtilty  bewil- 
dered. But  Melancthon  now  applied  himself  to  search 
out  and  embrace  the  truth,  and  reduce  it  to  a  clearer 
form  of  doctrine. 

It  was  observed  that  he  frequently  carried  a  book  with 
him  to  church,  and  read  it  at  the  time  of  saying  mass. 
But  when  some  one  observed  that  it  was  rather  larger 
than  the  Missals  generally  used  there,  evil-minded  persons 
spread  a  whisper  that  Philip  was  amusing  himself  with 
some  writings  ill  suited  to  such  time  and  place.  The 
truth  was,  that  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
recently  printed  at  Basil  by  Froben,  in  a  small  type. 
From  that  time  he  gave  himself  to  the  perusal  of  this 
book,  continued  the  sacred  study  to  the  end  of  his  life 
without  ever  wearying,  and  such  a  volume  he  ever  after- 
wards carried,  and  took  it  into  every  public  assembly. 

STUDIES  A1TD  LABOTJES. 

Nauclerus,*  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  had  laboured  in  the  compilation  of  a 
chronicle  of  memorable  events,  beginning  at  the  creation, 
and  brought  down  to  his  own  time.  Thomas  Anshelm, 
a  printer  of  the  city,  also  committed  his  reputation  to  the 
same  volume ;  for  in  those  days  printers  did  not  mecha- 
nically reduce  to  type  the  manuscripts  committed  to  their 
hands  without  estimating  their  merits,  and  sharing  in  the 
glory  or  dishonour  of  the  works.  In  this  case,  perhaps, 
the  author  felt  that  in  so  large  a  collection  of  dates  and 

*  Greek  again ;  NavicKripos  being  substituted  for  a  German  word 
signifying  "  ship-master." 
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facts  there  must  be  many  errors ;  and,  before  it  went  to 
press,  Melancthon  was  employed  to  revise  it  thoroughly. 
It  was  a  heavy  folio,  and  the  industrious  and  learned 
editor  went  far  beyond  revision ;  for  he  re-arranged, 
re-composed,  and  added,  so  far  as  necessary.  Such  a 
labour,  instead  of  being  a  mere  literary  drudgery,  as  many 
seemed  to  think,  required  the  effort  of  a  mind  already 
habituated  to  historical  research,  and  capable  of  a  most 
arduous  and  instructive  exercise,  the  verification  of  dates, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  soul  of  history.  Melancthon  was 
well  fitted  to  undertake  the  service;  and  he  performed 
it  so  well,  that  Nauclerus  had  the  praise  of  producing  a 
chronicle  more  accurate  than  any  that  preceded.  This 
praise  is  due  to  Melancthon ;  and  I  cannot  help  regarding 
the  occupation  which  some  have  passed  by  lightly,  or 
have  represented  to  be  but  a  waste  of  time  and  energy, 
as  part  of  the  signally  providential  preparation  of  the 
master-mind  that  was  to  prove  its  energies  in  the  arena 
of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversy. 

To  catch  at  every  incident,  and  hold  it  up  as  an 
instance  of  special  providence,  would  betray  equal  folly 
and  presumption ;  but  I  cannot  help  venturing  to  ask 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  poetical  youth  of  Pforz- 
heim, the  young  dramatist  who  employed  the  whole 
school  to  play  nis  piece,  the  enthusiastic  linguist,  whose 
very  proficiency  as  a  classical  scholar  tended  rather  to 
beguile  him  into  minute  logomachies,  while  his  imagina- 
tion was  exalted  by  the  reading  of  the  poets,  was  induced 
to  bend  his  powers  to  the  severer  toil  of  historical 
research,  and  habituate  himself  to  elicit  the  truth  by 
the  key  and  the  test  of  chronological  comparison. 

I  therefore  would  presume  to  think  that,  so  far  from 
giving  himself  to  a  mere  servile  drudgery  in  the  employ 
of  Anshelm,  Melancthon  was  now  acquiring  the  power  of 
discrimination  between  fable  and  history,  between  fact 
and  falsehood,  which  was  so  soon  to  render  him  eminent 
in  the  service  of  religion.  Let  me  be  permitted,  then, 
to  express  a  humble  persuasion  that,  in  this  period  of  his 
life,  the  hand  of  God  is  to  be  distinctly  recognised. 

The  confidence  of  Nauclerus  in  the  learning  and  fidelity 
of  this  editor  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that,  until  his 
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departure  from  Tubingen,  Melancthon  revised  all  the 
writings  that  passed  through  that  press. 

During  nearly  all  the  six  years  of  our  doctor's  residence 
in  this  city,  his  friend  Eeuchlin  was  in  conflict  with  the 
Dominicans,  and  with  the  theologists  of  Cologne,  con- 
cerning the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  Hebrew  books.  He  marked  the  progress  of  the 
controversy  with  a  watchful  eye  and  a  thoughtful  heart ; 
and,  reading  the  living  history  daily  written  before  him, 
learned  to  admire  the  calm,  dignified  patience,  the  mild- 
ness, and  forbearance  of  his  venerated  patron,  and  gene- 
rally to  avoid  the  levity  and  vituperative  witticisms  that 
the  "  obscure  men,"  as  they  called  themselves,  thought 
proper  to  employ  in  his  defence.*  At  this  time  Melanc- 
thon sometimes  visited  Eeuchlin  at  Stuttgart,  and  Beuch- 
lin  Melancthon  at  Tubingen,  for  friendly  consultation; 
while  the  latter  used  the  influence  he  was  already  able  to 
command,  in  order  to  preserve  the  persecuted  Hebraist 
from  the  malice  of  Inquisitors.f 

REMOVES  TO  WITTENBERG. 

Notwithstanding  the  obscure  drudgery  of  a  corrector 
of  the  press,  as  it  pleases  some  to  estimate  his  learned 
labours  in  editing  the  works  of  Nauclerus,  this  young 
corrector  acquired  a  high  character  among  the  first 
scholars  of  the  day.  Erasmus,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  them,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  courtly  in  his 
tastes,  a  familiar  correspondent  of  Princes,  spoke  of  him, 
when  he  had  not  yet  passed  his  twentieth  year,  in 
language  of  admiring  commendation.J  "  Of  Melancthon," 

*  Ulric  Hutten,  and  some  others,  vexed  the  Monks  with  sarcastic 
and  ludicrous  letters,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Epistola  obscurorum 
Virorum." 

t  A  scrupulous  critic  might  demur  to  the  mention  of  Inquisitors  in 
Germany,  where  the  Inquisition  had  no  tribunal,  nor  any  open  juris- 
diction. He  might  equally  object  to  speak  of  Inquisitors  in  England, 
or  the  United  States  of  America.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Roman 
Congregation  has  always  had  corresponding  Jnquintors  in  every 
country.  %f 

X  Seckendorf  quotes  many  passages  quite  as  laudatory  from  the 
letters  of  Erasmus.    (Comment  de  Lutheran.,  lib.  L,  sect  16.) 
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he  says,  "  I  think  most  highly,  and  entertain  the  most 
brilliant  hopes.  (Sentio  praclare  et  spero  magnifice.) 
May  Christ  grant  that  youth  to  survive  us  long!  He 
will  quite  outshine  Erasmus." 

At  a  Diet  of  the  orders  of  the  Roman  empire,  convened 
by  Maximilian  I.  at  Augsburg  in  the  year  1518,  among 
the  personages  present  were  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  Martin  Luther.  The  Elector  had  founded  an 
Academy,  or  University,  at  Wittenberg,  and,  seeing  it 
rising  into  fame,  devoted  himself  to  its  advancement  with 
extraordinary  earnestness.  Luther  had  opened  his  con- 
troversy with  the  Church  of  Eome,  in  opposition  to  the 
sellers  of  indulgences,  the  year  before,  and  was  then 
protected  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Pope.  Luther  occupied  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  was, 
therefore,  intimately  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the 
University.  They  thought  that  this  would  be  promoted 
if  learned  men  could  be  found  to  teach  Greek  and 
Hebrew  there ;  and  the  Elector  wrote  to  Eeuchlin, 
requesting  him  to  recommend  suitable  persons. 

After  naming  some  for  Hebrew,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
might  be  made,  Eeuchlin  told  Frederic  that  he  had  a 
friend,  somewhat  distantly  related,  whom  he  should  not 
lose  without  great  reluctance ;  but  would  give  him  up  to 
serve  the  Elector,  although  he  had  already  refused  him 
to  Ingoldstadt.  This  was  "  Maister  Philipp  Schwartz- 
erd." 

This  offer  the  Elector  at  once  accepted,  and  in  his 
reply  made  honourable  mention  of  George  Schwartzerd 
the  armorer,  Philip's  father,  whom  he  had  himself  well 
known.  Eeuchlin  strongly  advised  his  young  friend  to 
accept  the  appointment,  and  observed  that  the  proposed 
change  would  certainly  tend  to  raise  his  reputation. 

No  time  was  lost.  He  soon  disengaged  himself  from 
Tubingen,  took  horse,  and  set  out  for  Wittenberg,  now 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  Reformation.  Applauses  and 
regrets  followed  him,  the  Academy  of  Tubingen  confess- 
ing, that  in  his  departure  it  lost  an  ornament,  and  was 
deprived  of  inestimable  services. 

Bespectful  hospitality  awaited  him  in  every  resting- 
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place,  and  at  Nuremberg  and  Leipsic,  especially,  he 
formed  some  life-long  friendships.  His  serene  and  quiet 
cheerfulness  attacted  the  attention  of  his  hosts ;  and  the 
carelessness  of  innovation  on  antiquated  customs,  that  was 
to  characterize  his  future  life,  must  have  appeared,  per- 
haps unconsciously  to  himself,  in  his  familiar  communi- 
cations. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  Leipsic,  where  the 
College  of  the  University  honoured  its  guest  with  a 
ceremonious  dinner.  Dish  came  up  after  dish,  and  at  the 
appearance  of  each  some  grave  scholastic  rose  and  deli* 
vered  a  set  speech  to  the  Greek  Professor  elect  of 
Wittenberg.  Naturally  urbane,  the  honoured  guest  also 
rose,  and  made  an  extemporaneous  acknowledgment  of 
the  first.  The  second  dish  necessitated  a  second  speech, 
and  a  second  time  the  Grecian  tried  his  power  of  impro- 
visation ;  but  not  without  a  sensation  of  discomfort  at 
finding  that  power  tested  so  severely  amidst  a  company 
so  sublimely  grave.  The  third  dish  boded  a  third  exerci- 
tation,  and  a  third  sage  actually  delivered  the  fruit  of 
elaborate  premeditation.  Melancthon  paused  a  second  or 
so,  while  silence  held  the  expectant  academicians,  and,  not 
knowing  how  often  the  ordeal  might  be  repeated,  he 
threw  a  gently  sarcastic  smile  around,  and  once  more 
broke  the  silence : — "  I  beseech  you,  men  most  famous, 
suffer  me  to  hear  all  your  orations,  and  then  I  will 
answer  them  all  at  once ;  for  I  have  not  come  prepared, 
at  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  deliver  so  many  speeches 
couched  in  the  variety  which  yours  demand.' '  This  put 
an  end  to  that  egregious  table-pomp. 

Arrived  at  Wittenberg,  he  conciliated  the  favour  and 
admiration  of  all  the  University,  whither  an  unexampled 
multitude  of  students  crowded  in  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many. For  his  part,  he  was  ready  to  discharge  every 
duty  with  exactness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  skill 
and  genius.  A  good  Grecian,  Eichard  Crocus,  formerly 
of  Leipsic,  had  brought  the  study  of  Greek  into  consider- 
able favour :  but  Melancthon  had  an  exquisitely  accurate 
method  of  teaching  grammar ;  his  lessons  were  clear 
beyond  comparison,  and  his  readings  enriched  with  such 
opulence  of  learned  illustration,  that  students  and 
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listeners  thronged  his  lecture-room,  and  Wittenberg 
wondered  at  the  fascination  thus  exerted  by  a  young  man 
of  twenty-one. 

The  secret  of  all  this  lay  in  his  genuine  love  of  know- 
ledge and  of  labour,  a  thirsting  after  excellence,  and  an 
incredible  fixedness  of  purpose.  It  was  not  hope  of  higher 
dignity,  nor  craving  after  wealth,  nor  passion  for  praise ; 
but  calm  and  unwavering  perseverance  in  the  career  he  had 
chosen  to  pursue.  So  strong  was  this  quality,  and  so 
high  his  native  talent,  that  he  outshone  all  the  accredited 
scholars  whom  the  Elector  had  collected  in  the  Univer- 
sity, poured  a  new  light  upon  the  scant  rudiments  of 
learning,  and,  by  his  own  lovely  wisdom,  charmed  away 
the  dread  of  study.  •  His  disciples  were  all  cheerful,  all 
willing.  No  one  feared  him,  none  distrusted  his  impar- 
tiality. To  his  elders  and  superiors  he  showed  studious 
respect ;  to  his  equals  he  rendered  offices  of  unconstrained 
and  sweetly-familiar  kindness ;  to  others  he  delighted  in 
doing  service.  Poor  students  he  taught  and  assisted  in 
every  possible  way.  Every  one  he  made  his  friend,  and 
enjoyed  the  singular  happiness  of  exemption  from  the 
annoyances  of  enmity,  dislike,  or  envy.  Already  he  won 
the  love,  and  was  honoured  with  the  reverence,  of  all 
persons  of  every  rank. 


BEPOBMATION  OP  STUDIES. 

Before  the  innovations  of  Melancthon,  Aristotle  was  the 
supreme  authority  at  Wittenberg.  In  his  books  of  dia- 
lectic, known  as  the  Organon,  the  Stagirite  treated  a  multi- 
tude of  subjects,  but  left  them  in  obscurity  and  confusion. 
Yet  the  sages  who  professed  to  guide  the  studies  of  youth, 
held  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in  greater  veneration  than 
the  word  of  God  ;  and  both  the  teachers  and  the  taught 
laboured  in  vain  to  strike  a  gleam  of  light  out  of  the 
darkness.  Ignorant  of  any  true  method  of  learning 
languages  or  arts,  their  powers  dwindled  away  in  the  stint 
of  perpetual  infancy.  Neither  for  literary  composition 
nor  for  oral  eloquence  could  they  acquire  any  considerable 
ability.  To  throw  light  on  Aristotle,  or  to  escape  from 
their  own  darkness  by  the  light  of  a  pure  philosophy,  was 
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equally  impossible.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that,  if  the 
fountain  of  Aristotle  was  not  clear,  the  academic  streams 
were  black.  Many  masters  arose  to  proffer  their  skill  for 
the  explication  of  Aristotle,  and  obtained  followers  for  a 
time.  The  favourite  scholastic  at  Wittenberg  just  now 
was  one  Tartareus :  his  wisdom  commanded  the  homage 
of  the  whole  school,  and  on  his  book  some  wit  wrote  this 
epigram : — 


And,  indeed,  the  obscurity  of  the  book  seemed  to  vie 
with  that  of  Tartarus.  Yet  this  was  the  manual  with 
which  students  of  philosophy    at  Wittenberg  were 


knowledge  of  the  truth.* 

A  young  man,  just  in  his  twenty-second  year,  came 
from  Tubingen,  to  disentangle  these  intricacies.  At  his 
first  appearance,  the  Doctors  were  not  entirely  .per- 
suaded of  his  ability  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  his  office, — 
much  less  to  raise  it  beyond  every  other  professorial  chair 
in  Europe, — and  could*  not  promise  any  great  results  to 
the  University.  He  was,  as  Luther  said,  "a  slender 
person,  of  almost  contemptible  appearance.,,  t 

Four  days  after  his  arrival,  he  delivered  a  Latin 
oration  to  the  University  on  the  Improvement  of  Studies 
of  Youth,  ("  De  Corrigendis  Adolescentiae  Studiis,,,)  in  a 
style  altogether  new  to  them.  Simple,  chaste,  unassum- 
ing, yet  bold,  as  became  one  whose  duty  was  to  dispel 
delusion,  as  well  as  remove  ignorance,  he  astonished  and 
charmed  the  audience.  After  paying  honour  to  illus- 
trious names  of  higher  antiquity,  he  traced  the  declen- 
sion of  letters,  arts,  and  philosophy,  until  they  fell  into 
the  state  of  barbarism  that  was  then  to  be  deplored. 

Thence  he  proceeded  to  laud  the  munificence  of  the 
Elector  Duke  of  Saxony,  founder  of  the  Academy,  and  to 
point  out  the  course  of  study  which  he  should  advise  the 
youth  of  Wittenberg  to  follow.    Greek  and  Latin 

*  Jacobi  Bruckeri  fiistoria  Critica  Philosophic.    Lipisiae.  Tom. 


"  Tartara  quod  vincis  et  caecae  nubila  mentis, 
Nomen  conveniens  ergo,  libelle,  tenes." 


doomed 


attain  to  the 


iv.,  p.  277. 


f  Seckendorf,  Hist  Lutheran.,  lib.  L,  sect  16. 
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classics  and  history,  with  a  more  correct  method  of 
philosophizing,  were  to  engage  their  labours,  yet  not 
exclusively.  At  this  point  Melancthon  could  not  stop, 
nor  did  he  heed  the  prohibitions  of  biblical  teaching 
which  his  Church  had  multiplied,  and  which  the  Acade- 
mies respected.  He  knew  that,  in  Paris,  for  example,  no 
master  presumed  to  open  the  sacred  volume;  and  had 
seen  abhorrence  of  scriptural  teaching  carried  so  far  by 
the  Bishops  of  Misnia,  in  a  statute  printed  at  Leipsic  a 
a  few  years  before,  as  to  forbid  "  the  Rectors  of  schools 
and  their  associates  to  explain  the  books  of  holy 
Scripture,  either  publicly  or  privately."  *  But  the  time 
was  past  for  suppressing  the  truth  of  God. 

He,  therefore,  closed  his  oration  by  earnestly  exhorting 
them  to  give  their  mind  to  sacred  studies.  Above  all 
others,  these  pursuits  demand  a  careful  mind  and  unwea- 
ried application.  They  are  as  a  Divine  perfume  shed  on 
human  learning ;  and  for  gaining  proficiency  in  them,  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  be  guide,  and  assiduous  culture  the 
companion.'  Thus  wrote  Synesius  to  Herculianus,  that 
he  should  make  use  of  a  fruitful  philosophy  to  advance  to 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  Divine,  even  as  the 
Tyrians  brought  their  precious  metals  to  adorn  the  house 
of  God.  "  The  fountains  of  theology,' '  he  says,  "  are  partly 
Hebrew  and  partly  Greek,  whereas  the  Latins  could  only 
drink  humbly  of  their  own  streams.' '  In  these  originals, 
he  affirms,  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  the  text  are  to  be 
unfolded,  and  its  true  meaning  shown  clear  as  in  the 
light  of  day.  Yet  he  would  not  have  them  to  linger  over 
the  letter  only,  but,  casting  away  frigid  glosses,  concord- 
ances, discordances,  and  other  clogs  of  genius,  follow  the 
evidence  of  things  revealed. 

"  And  when,"  said  he,  "  we  can  bring  up  our  minds  to 
those  fountains,  we  shall  begin  to  know  Christ,  His  com- 
mandment will  be  made  clear  to  us,  and  we  shall  delight 
ourselves  with  that  nectar  of  Divine  wisdom.  But  when 
we  gather  spikenard  in  the  vineyards  of  Engaddi,  the 
spouse  will  come  bounding  over  the  mountains,  and  over 
the  hills  exulting,  will  bring  you  into  the  palaces  of 

*  Quoted  from  the  Acts  and  Documents  of  Lcescher,  by  Gerdea. 
Evang.  Renovat,  torn,  L,  p.  30. 
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Melancthon  has  yet  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Luther  for 
theology,  as  Luther  sits  at  his  for  Greek.  He  prays 
Christ  "  that  the  soul  of  Maximilian  may  feel  profited  by 
the  pious  prayers  of  the  Church."  Yet  the  time  is  near 
when  the  pen  of  Melancthon  will  not  yield  in  clearness  to 
any  in  exposing  the  folly  of  those  who  make  prayers  for 
the  dead. 

A  letter  from  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  is  extant,  to 
show  that  at  that  very  time  our  orator  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his  age. 
The  letter  is  one  written  in  reply,  in  a  style  affectionate 
and  dignified.  "Be  assured,  my  Philip,"  he  writes, 
"that  I  love  you  heartily,  and  uncommonly  delight  in 
your  most  happy  genius."  He  bestows  some  very  poetic 
praise  on  a  hymn  he  has  written,  and  a  preface,  admiring 
its  firmness  and  spirit,  bold  as  becomes  a  young  man  and 
a  German.  "  But  if  you  will  suffer  Erasmus  to  be  your 
monitor,  I  should  like  you  to  give  greater  care  to  pro- 
mote good  learning  than  to  attack  its  persecutors.  They 
deserve,  indeed,  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb  by  all  good 
men ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  make  better 
progress  by  the  milder  way.  Besides,  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  appear  superior  to  them,  not  only  in  eloquence,  but 
in  modesty  and  gentleness  of  manners." 

From  the  lips  of  Erasmus,  recollecting  that  he  was 
no  less  notorious  as  a  temporiser  than  eminent  as 
a  man  of  learning,  one  might  almost  hesitate  even 
to  take  wise  counsel ;  yet  let  Erasmus  be  forgotten, 
and  this  advice,  inestimably  precious  as  it  is,  never  be 
thrown  away.  Of  Luther  he  already  speaks  with  the 
caution  of  a  courtier :  "  Every  one  here  approves  the  life 
of  Martin  Luther ;  but,  as  to  his  doctrine,  opinions  differ. 
I  have  not  yet  read  his  books.  He  has  put  forth  some 
good  admonitions  ;  but  I  much  wish  they  were  as  happy 
as  they  are  free  Farewell,  my  most  learned  Melanc- 
thon :  strive  hard,  not  only  to  equal,  but  to  surpass,  the 
best  hope  that  Germany  conceives  of  your  genius  and 
your  piety."  And  he  postscribes  a  fatherly  hint:  "But 
endeavour  to  moderate  your  studies,  that  you  may  last 
long  to  help  the  cause  of  letters ;  for  I  hear  that  you 
have  not  an  adamantine  constitution.  And  at  least  take 
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care  of  your  life  for  this  one  reason,  that  you  may  not 
gratify  those  barbarians.    Again  farewell.,,  * 

By  a  friendly  letter  of  Melancthon's,  of  but  a  few  days 
earlier  date,t  we  find  that  he  is  applying  himself  anew 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  He  is  reading  the  Psalms,  and 
begs  his  friend  to  help  him  that  some  day  they  may 
overturn  D^vbn  nttrtD  "  the  chair  of  those  scorners." 
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Speculations  concerning  the  state  of  the  departed,  and 
the  region  of  the  unseen  world,  where  they  await  the  final 
judgment,  leading  to  the  invention  of  a  scheme  of  Divine 
government  over  them  different  from  all  that  is  revealed 
in  holy  Scripture,  had  grown  up  through  many  centuries. 
At  first  the  speculators  were  satisfied  with  such  names  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  inspired  writings ;  but  when  the 
simplicity  of  this  language  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of 
an  exuberant  invention,  they  borrowed  compound  words 
from  Greek,  and  actually  adopted,  for  descriptions  of  that 
mysterious  world  of  separate  spirits,  the  fables  of  Greek 
and  Latin  poets.  Then  their  inventive  imagination, 
having  wandered  away  from  the  only  standard  of  revealed 
truth,  condescended  to  imposture ;  and  as  men  had  come 
to  believe  in  a  second  revelation,  communicated  through 
ascetics  and  enthusiasts,  dreamers  arose,  who  professed  to 
have  gone  down  into  the  region  of  the  departed,  and 
witnessed  their  suffering  of  retributive  pains  and  testing 
fires.  As  yet  the  dreamers  abstained  from  naming  that 
process,^  neither  did  they  distinctly  or  uniformly  state 

*  Louvaine,  April  22d,  1519. 

+  Epist.  Ph.  Melancthonis.    Lugd.  Batav.,  1647.    P.  408. 

t  By  way  of  example  :  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English 
People,  by  Bede,  with  the  free  hut  invaluable  version  in  Anglo-Saxon 
by  our  good  King  Alfred,  exhibits  the  exact  state  of  popular  belief  in 
this  country  in  the  time  of  the  royal  translator.  In  this  work  there  is 
mention  of  two  such  dreamers.  The  first  is  a  householder  somewhere 
in  Northumberland,  who  sickened,  and  one  evening  died.  The  room 
being  full  of  watchers,  towards  morning  he  came  to  life  again, 
and  sat  upright  in  bed,  to  the  consternation  of  them  all,  who 
ran  away,  and  left  his  good  wife  alone  to  hear  that  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead.    Not  long  after,  he  went  into  the  monastery  of 
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whether  it  was  penal  or  purificatory.  But  the  visions 
were  told  over  and  over  through  long  tradition,  written 

Mailross,  and  there  edified  the  credulous  with  an  account  of  what 
he  pretended  to  have  seen.  His  description  is  too  near  that  of 
Virgil,  in  his  descent  of  ASneas  into  Orcus,  for  the  imitation  not  to  he 
detected.  He  does  not  call  the  place  purgatory,  for  the  name  was  not 
yet  thought  of;  hut  repeats  the  words  of  his  guide,  « ( This,'  he  said, 
*  is  not  that  hell  which  thou  tellest  and  thinkest  (mj*  "Sip  Cpffift 
he  peo  hell  ppa  fcalort  3  penept.)  Neither  is  the 
blissful  part  of  this  region  heaven.* "  Before  leaving  the  place,  his 
guide  thus  explained  the  doctrine  : — 

"  *  Knowest  thou  what  all  these  things  are  that  thou  hast  seen  ?  * 
I  answered  him, 4 No.'  And  he  said, '  That  valley  which  thou  sawest, 
horrid  with  burning  flames  and  chilling  frosts,  is  the  place  where  are 
examined  and  punished  the  souls  of  those  who  delayed  to  confess  and 
to  put  away  their  sins,  hut  at  length,  in  the  article  of  death,  they  fled  to 
confession  and  repentance,  and  thus  left  the  body ;  and  because  they 
confessed  and  repented  in  death,  they  shall  ail  come  to  heaven  in 
doom's  day.  And  the  prayers  of  the  living,  and  alms,  and  fastings, 
and  especially  the  celebration  of  mass-songs,  help  many,  and  they  are 
delivered  before  doom's  day.  And  know  thou  that  the  flaming  and 
stinking  pit  that  thou  hast  seen  is  the  mouth  of  hell  torment, 
(helle  tintpejer  ma's,)  in  which  whosoever  once  falleth  can 
never  be  delivered  thence.  But  that  blossom-bearing  place  where 
thou  sawest  those  happy  youths  so  bright,  is  that  where  their  souls 
are  received  who  quit  the  body  with  good  works,  indeed,  but  are  not 
so  perfect  as  to  deserve  to  be  admitted  forthwith  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  but,  on  doom's  day,  they  shall  all  enter  into  the  vision  of 
Christ,  and  joys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For,  whosoever  are 
perfect,  in  every  word  and  work  and  thought,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
body  shall  come  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' " 

Alfred,  after  Bede,  in  an  exposition  of  the  articles  of  faith,  says, 
that  our  Lord  "  of  his  own  will  suffered  death,  hanging  upon  the  cross, 
and  by  his  voluntary  death  released  us  from  eternal  death  ;  his  body 
was  buried,  and  he  lorded  over  the  first  hell,  (on  ftam  F^JlJt© 
helle  gehepgobe,)  and  afterwards  arose  on  the  third  day  from 
the  dead.  He  went  to  heaven."  Hell,  we  note,  when  used  absolutely 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  neither  means  purgatory  nor  the  grave. 

There  was  a  second  dreamer,  one  Fursius,  who  came  from  Ireland 
to  enlighten  our  English  ancestors.  He  repeated  the  same  fiction, 
saying  that  he  had  seen  this  purgatorial  world  in  a  vision ;  and  was 
highly  patronized,  both  in  England  and  France.  (See  Whelock's 
Bede.    Cambridge,  1664.    Pages  413—417,  425,  209—215.) 

These  examples  are  provincial,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  the  fruit  of 
Roman  invention,  and  show  the  doctrine  which  the  Priests  propagated 
all  over  countries  occupied  by  the  Latin  Church.    They  serve,  also 
to  illustrate  the  means  employed  for  propagation. 
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in  books,  and  even  embodied  in  authorized  legends  of  the 
Latin  Church. 

.  The  Greek  Church,  however,  did  not  agree  in  the 
reception  of  this  fable.  Some  of  her  fathers  had  taken 
the  first  step,  or,  by  the  poetry  of  their  language,  had 
seemed  to  take  it ;  but  it  was  left  to  superstition  to  make 
its  own  way  by  popular  contagion.  At  length,  at  the 
Council  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1439,  a  sort  of  assent 
was  extorted  from  a  few  spirit-broken  and  mercenary 
Greeks  ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  Church  of  Eome  made 
a  formal  declaration  of  belief  in  purgatory,  which  thus 
became  a  new  article  of  faith. 

Even  then  the  scheme  of  selling  indulgences  for  the 
liberation  of  souls  from  purgatory,  and  making  the  new 
article  a  means  of  revenue,  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
Alexander  VI.  was  the  first  Pope  who  sold  indulgences 
for  the  dead,  as  his  predecessors  had  sold  them  for  the 
living.  And  it  is  most  remarkable  that  this  traffic  began 
within  the  memory  of  Luther,  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  year 
1500.  The  practice  was  no  less  offensive  to  multitudes 
than  it  was  novel ;  and  the  renewal  of  such  an  effort  to 
raise  money,  at  least  before  the  return  of  Jubilee,  was 
excessively  imprudent.  If  Leo  X.  had  allowed  a  few 
more  years  to  pass  away,  the  attempt  might  have  been 
successful ;  Luther  would  not,  probably,  have  been  pro- 
voked to  a  controversy;  nor  would  the  Reformation 
have  arisen  to  shake  the  Church  of  Rome  to  her 
foundations. 

It  is  enough  if  we  catch  the  clue  of  events,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  great  controversy  that 
Melancthon  makes  his  own,  soon  after  coming  to  Witten- 
berg. We  therefore  recall,  with  the  utmost  brevity, 
occurrences  that  may  already  be  familiar  to  the 
reader. 

Julius  II.,  not  less  notorious  than  his  predecessor 
Alexander  VI.,  nor  less  ambitious,  pursued  a  course  alto- 
gether opposite.  Alexander  wished  to  create  a  new  king- 
dom in  Italy  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  and, 
in  that  view,  often  encouraged  foreigners  to  come  into 
Italy,  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion,  and 
gather  fragments  of  the  wreck  for  Caesar  Borgia  and  his 
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descendants.  Julius,  on  the  contrary,  set  his  heart  on 
driving  foreigners  out  of  Italy,  subduing  discontented 
states,  and  restoring  to  the  Church  whatever  it  had  lost. 
After  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  acquiring  the 
reputation  of  a  General,  brave  even  to  ferocity,  he  resolved 
to  erect  a  monument  of  his  pontificate  that  future 
generations  might  admire. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Bramanti,  although  rivals,  united 
to  persuade  their  patron  to  pull  down  the  old  church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  raise  a  vast  temple  on  an  antique  model. 
Julius  caught  the  idea,  encouraged  the  artists,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  loud  remonstrances  of  people  of  all  ranks,  but 
especially  of  the  Cardinals,  caused  half  of  the  old  church, 
chief  temple  of  the  Popedom,  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
himself  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  present  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter.  Here  was  created  a  new  necessity.  The 
demolished  edifice  could  not  be  recovered.  The  new  one, 
although  scarcely  begun,  must  be  completed.  The  struc- 
ture must  be  equal,  in  architectural  excellence,  in  size, 
and  in  artistic  wealth,  to  the  pride  of  its  projectors,  and 
worthy,  as  they  were  wont  to  say,  of  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom,  of  the  city. 

Every  one  knows  that  Leo  X.,  son  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  of  Florence,  a  devotee  to  the  arts,  and  a  man 
of  most  refined  ambition,  undertook  to  complete  the  work. 
But  he  had  not  enough  money  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
grand  an  enterprise.  He  therefore  offered  forgiveness  of 
sins  to  every  one  who  would  purchase  this  grace ;  and  also 
release  from  purgatory,  for  as  many  departed  sinners  as 
their  survivers  might  please  to  deliver  by  buying  certifi- 
cates of  mercy.  To  make  sure  of  the  returns,  he  sent 
persons  into  all  countries,  under  the  name  of  questors,  who 
sold  the  tickets  of  indulgence  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
The  salesmen  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  as  devoid 
of  shame  as  even  Caesar  Borgia  or  his  father  could  have 
wished.  In  Germany,  the  salesman  Tetzel  provoked  the 
public  opposition  of  Martin  Luther  in  the  year  1517 ; 
and  the  controversy  that  begun  on  the  single  article  of 
purgatory — an  article,  as  I  have  just  noticed,  but  very 
lately  innovated — was  going  on  from  one  point  of  belief 
or  superstition  to  another,  and  threatening  to  dispute,  if 
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not  also  to  overthrow,  the  whole  system  of  Komish 
doctrine. 

THE  LEIPSIO  DISPUTATION. 

John  Eck,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Ingoldstadt,  a 
clever  scholastic  and  well-trained  controversialist,  who 
had  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  public  disputant,  chal- 
lenged Andrew  Carlstadt,  Archdeacon  of  Wittenberg, 
and  Professor  of  Theology  in  that  University,  to  meet 
him  in  debate.  The  fuel  for  his  controversial  fire  was  to 
be  some  theses  of  Carlstadt  concerning  indulgences, 
which  had  lost  favour  at  Wittenberg.  Eck,  as  it  would 
appear,  fixed  the  place,  applying  to  George,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  for  permission  to  meet  his  antagonist  in  Leipsic. 
The  heads  of  that  University  reluctantly  consenting,  Eck 
and  Carlstadt  met  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of 
Leipsic  on  June  27th,  1519,  in  presence  of  the  Duke,  his 
Councillors,  Magistrates,  and  the  Doctors  and  Bachelors 
of  the  Academy,  with  a  multitude  of  persons  from  neigh- 
bouring towns.  Luther,  to  show  respect  to  his  friend, 
who  was  older  than  himself,  and  who  deserved  support  in 
such  a  cause  as  Professor  of  Theology,  went  to  Leipsic 
with  him.  Melancthon,  for  similar  reasons,  attended 
Luther ;  but  these  two  went  only  as  private  persons. 

After  the  settlement  of  rules  of  debate,  and  a  protesta- 
tion by  both  parties  that  nothing  should  be  established 
against  the  sentence  and  teaching  of  "the  Catholic 
Church,' '  Eck  attacked  Carlstadt,  Carlstadt  replied  to 
Eck;  the  former  stronger  in  scholastic  and  rhetorical 
weapons,  the  latter  armed  with  some  truths  that  during 
the  last  two  years  had  gained  a  firm  hold  upon  his 
understanding  and  his  conscience. 

Warm  and  wordy  must  have  been  the  debate,  pro- 
tracted, with  little  intermission,  through  sixteen  or 
eighteen  days,  with  two  sittings  daily ;  and  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  compare  the  reports  of  the  combatants,  and 
estimate  the  share  of  ability  displayed  by  each.  They 
strove  to  resolve  knotty  questions  touching  human  will 
and  Divine  grace ;  but  they  also  handled  matters  more  tan- 
gible to  the  men  of  Wittenberg, — purgatory,  indulgences, 
pardons,  penance,  and  the  primacy  of  the  Pope. 
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Luther  assisted  Carlstadt  in  the  intervals  of  debate ; 
and  Melancthon  sat  with  unruffled  calmness,  taking  notes, 
and  each  day  preparing  to  give  Carlstadt  the  benefit  of  his 
reflections  for  the  next  meeting.  Luther,  however,  could 
not  keep  silence,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
controversy.  He  used  his  best  caution;  but,  notwith- 
standing a  bull  of  excommunication  from  Leo  X.,  impend- 
ing over  all  gainsayers  of  indulgences,  he  uttered  many 
things  which  would  have  drawn  the  fulmination  down 
upon  himself,  if  the  German  atmosphere  had  not  been 
already  unfavourable  to  the  transmission  of  that  fire.  He 
and  Melancthon,  obeying  truth  rather  than  worldly 
prudence,  almost  broke  down  the  bridge  that  had  hitherto 
carried  them  to  and  fro  between  Rome  and  Saxony ;  and 
Eck,  by  making  known  to  the  Pope  the  sayings  of 
Luther,  happily  accelerated  its  utter  demolition. 

As  for  Melancthon,  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  depths 
of  theological  study,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed  at  Leipsic,  and  foreseeing  conclusions  far 
more  grave  than  anything  merely  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  or  the  independence  of  Bishops.  And  as 
the  voices  of  Eck  and  Carlstadt  clashed  in  the  castle  of 
Leipsic,  a  trumpet  was  marshalling  the  hosts  that  have 
not  ceased  to  do  battle  from  that  day  to  this,  nor  ever 
will  cease  until  truth  has  won  her  everlasting  victory. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  Greek  Professor,  not  being  a 
Priest,  was  a  free  man.  Proof  of  his  happy  liberty  was 
given  one  day,  when,  if  the  tale  be  true,  a  paper  appeared 
on  the  door  of  his  lecture-room  : — 

"  A  studiis  hodie  facit  otia  grata  Philippus, 
Nec  vobis  Pauli  dogmata  sacra  leget" 

The  students  translated  the  verses  accurately  enough  by 
remaining  away  for  that  one  day,  while  Melancthon 
intermitted  his  lecture  on  some  part  of  St.  PauPs  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  was  united  in  wedlock,  according  to 
God's  ordinance,  to  an  excellent  young  lady  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  Wittenberg.  Her  name  was  Catherine 
Crapt.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  his  own  brief  eulogy  of  this 
lady,  when  announcing  the  marriage  to  a  friend :  "  Both 
in  mind  and  manners,  she  is  such  an  one  as  I  should  have 
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desired  God  to  give  me."  Camerarius  describes  her  as 
"  a  very  religious  woman,  most  affectionate  to  her  hus- 
band, a  very  assiduous  and  diligent  housekeeper,  liberal 
and  beneficent  to  all,  attentive  to  the  poor,  both  giving 
them  charity,  and  asking  it  for  them."  A  kind  wife,  no 
doubt,  but  not  only  sometimes  forgetful  of  the  limit  of 
her  husband's  income,  in  giving  to  the  poor,  but  by 
applications  and  entreaties  on  behalf  of  the  poor  to  others, 
pressing  her  calls  on  their  benevolence  unreasonably. 
She  was  also  negligent  in  her  provision  for  the  table,  and 
slovenly  in  her  dress.  But  this  mattered  little  to  her 
husband,  whose  own  dress  was  not  remarkable  for 
neatness. 

No  domestic  blandishments  withdrew  Philip  for  a 
second  day  from  his  professorial  duties.  His  lectures  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  were  so  good,  and  composed 
so  carefully,  that  Luther  printed  them  without  his  know- 
ledge. To  prepare  his  audience  for  their  delivery,  he  first 
wrote  and  read  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

As  a  young  layman,  it  behoved  him  to  avoid  the  style 
of  pastoral  authority.  He  would  recommend  his  hearers 
to  study  the  Pauline  philosophy  for  themselves,  and  was 
not  only  conscious  of  inability  to  treat  such  a  theme 
with  the  eloquence  it  demanded,  but  felt  that,  in  advo- 
cating that  sacred  cause,  he  was  acting  with  greater 
boldness  than  prudence.  Yet  the  "Pauline  doctrine" 
ought  not  to  be  familiar  to  Monks  alone,  or  to  "  those 
scenic  theologians,"  but  to  the  multitude  of  Christian 
people.  His  peroration  disclosed  the  purpose  now  matured 
at  Wittenberg,  to  make  the  studies  of  the  University 
subservient  to  the  establishment  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
and  breathes  the  earnestness  and  concentration  of  mind 
that  gave  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
purpose. 

"  Young  men !  you  who  are  inaugurated  into  Christ,* 
unless  you  are  utterly  careless  of  your  own  salvation, 
addict  yourselves  to  this  Pauline  philosophy.  Seek  hence 
a  form  of  Christian  life.    Seek  hence  your  consolations. 

*  The  inauguration  to  which  he  refers  must  have  been  their 
baptism. 
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Seek  hence  the  judgment  you  shall  form  of  all  things, 
Divine  and  human.  For  it  is  most  important  that  young 
men  should  understand  that  there  is  nothing  more  ancient 
than  Christian  teaching,  nor  anything  to  be  preferred 
before  it,  for  prosperous  advancement  through  human  life. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  order  life  aright,  or  pass  it 
happily,  unless  you  are  instructed  by  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  how  to  resist  the  snares  of  stubborn  men,  of  Satan, 
and  of  the  flesh.  You  might  even  despise  all  other 
learning ;  but  that  which  this  Apostle  teaches  you  cannot 
pass  over  negligently,  unless  you  have  abandoned  all  hope 
of  your  own  salvation." 

A  few  strong  words  to  Bishops,  and  some  opportune 
advice  to  other  Academies,  close  this  address,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  the  liveliest  admiration.* 

THE  POPE'S  BULL  BTJKBTT. 

While  the  rudiments  of  Gospel  truth  were  taught  at 
Wittenberg  with  a  systematic  diligence  never  attempted 
before  the  Leipsic  disputation,  Eck  was  in  Rome,  pro- 
curing an  act  of  authority  to  crush  those  whom  it  was 
found  impossible  to  silence ;  and  he  returned  into  Ger- 
many in  October,  1520,  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
Apostolic  Legate,  and  bearing  a  bull  from  Pope  Leo  X., 
dated  in  the  June  preceding.  It  contained  a  condemnation 
of  many  propositions,  extracted  from  the  books  of  Luther, 
with  a  command  to  the  author  to  retract  them  within 
sixty  days,  either  sending  the  retractation  in  due  form  to 
Rome  within  that  time,  or,  if  he  chose,  appearing  there 
with  the  paper  in  his  hand.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Pope 
offered  him  a  safe-conduct.  Failing  to  obey,  he  would 
incur  the  greater  excommunication,  together  with  all  the 
abettors  of  his  contumacy. 

Leaving  this  passage  of  history  to  be  read  in  biogra- 
phies of  Luther,  and  histories  of  the  Reformation,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  appearance  of  Eck  as  bearer  of 
this  instrument  completely  frustrated  his  intention ;  for 
every  one  regarded  the  bull  a3  his  own,  rather  than  the 

*  Adhortatio  ad  Christianas  Doctrine  per  Paulum  proditae  stadium. 
PhiL  Melanch.  Declamat,  torn.  iii. 
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Pope's,  obtained  by  himself  through  revenge  on  the  man 
whose  doctrine  he  had  been  unable  to  disprove,  and  whose 
representative  he  had  not  been  able  to  vanquish  in  open 
argument. 

The  Clergy  and  the  Universities  were  divided;  but 
public  feeling  generally  was  on  the  side  of  Luther  and 
Wittenberg.  Luther  appealed  to  the  Elector ;  but  the 
Elector  was  absent  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor, 
where  he  might  conceal,  under  the  plea  of  many  occupa- 
tions, an  unwillingness  to  accept  the  bull,  or  to  commit 
himself  prematurely  to  the  controversy.  As  for  Luther, 
he  neither  would  nor  could  retract  propositions  which  he 
believed  to  be  true. 

First,  he  wrote  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  Christian 
and  free  Council,  and,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1520, 
delivered  it  to  Notaries,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  in 
his  own  Augustinian  monastery  in  Wittenberg ;  and,  on 
the  28th  day  of  the  same  month,  repeated  the  appeal  in  a 
similar  document,  but  considerably  enlarged.  In  this 
writing  he  employed  stronger,  or,  as  some  would  say, 
more  violent,  language  than  he  had  ever  used  before, 
calling  the  Pope  tyrant,  heretic,  apostate,  Antichrist,  and 
proud  contemner  of  Councils. 

This  roughness  in  the  style  of  Martin  Luther,  very 
dissimilar  from  that  of  his  courteous,  yet  honest,  friend 
Melancthon,  it  is  customary  to  condemn.  Even  his  best 
supporters  thought  it  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  smooth 
and  soften  him,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  deliver  his  convic- 
tions with  so  great  freedom  of  invective ;  and  therefore 
we  can  scarcely  pass  it  over  without  notice.  Instead, 
however,  of  attempting  to  justify  a  defect  which,  after  all, 
is  far  more  tolerable  than  the  feeble,  insincere,  and  spirit- 
less verbiage  of  many  of  his  most  contemptuous  censors, 
we  must  let  him  answer  for  himself. 

"  I  confess,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  "  that  I 
am  too  vehement.  But  I  have  to  do  with  men  who 
blaspheme  Gospel  truth, — with  wolves,  with  persons  who 
condemn  me  unheard,  unadvised,  untaught,  and  who  heap 
on  me  and  on  the  word  of  God  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nations. If  I  were  to  speak  of  such  without  warmth,  the 
very  stones  would  cry  out  with  indignation;  but  how 
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much  more  one  Eke  myself,  who  am  of  a  warm  temperr 
use  no  very  ^feeble  style,  nor  can  always  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty !  But  I  wonder  whence  comes  this 
new  religion,  that  whatever  one  says  against  an  adversary 
is  called  abuse.  What  think  you  of  Christ  ?  Was  He  a 
railer  when  He  called  the  Jews-  an  adulterous  and  per- 
verse generation,  a  brood  of  vipers,  hypocrites,  children 
of  the  devil  ?  Then  Paul,  when  he  calls  them  dogs,  vain 
speakers,  seducers,  unlearned ;  and  when  he  inveighs 
against  false  prophets  as  if  he  were  beside  himself,  saying, 
*  O  full  of  all  subtilty  and  all  mischief,  child  of  the  devil, 
enemy  of  all  righteousness  ?'  Why  could  not  Paul  have 
spoken  blandly  to  this  man,  rather  than  thunder  thus  ? 
Because  one  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  the  truth 
cannot  have  patience  with  the  perverse  and 4  stubborn 
enemies  of  the  truth." 

And  again : " 1  see  that  they  all  want  me  to  be  modest* 
especially  my  enemies,  who,  after  all,  are  themselves  the 
least  modest  of  mankind.  But  I,  if  I  am  somewhat 
lacking  in  modesty,  am  at  least  plain  and  honest,  and 
think  that  in  this  respect  1  excel  them  who  treat  me  with 
consummate  craftiness  and  untruth.' '  * 

Spalatin,  who  knew  all  parties,  gave  proof  of  satis- 
faction by  immediately  translating  one  of  those  vehement 
writings  from  Latin  into  German. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  day  of  December,  t  the  intrepid 
reformer  walked  out  of  Wittenberg,  accompanied  by  the 
Doctors  of  the  University,  the  students,  and  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  perform  a  solemn  act  of  secession  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  before  the  Papal  threat  of  excom- 
munication could  be  fulfilled. 

A  large  pile  of  wood  was  raised,  and  on  it  he  laid  copies 
of  the  Canon  Law  of  Gratian,  the  Decretals  of  the  Popes, 
the  Clementines  and  the  Extravagants,  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  authoritative  texts  of  the  Popish  law.  On  the  top  of 
these  volumes  he  laid  a  copy  of  the  bull  against  himself. 

*  Seckendorf.  Hist  Lutheran.,  lib.  i.,  sect.  31. 

•f  There  is  a  surprising  diversity  in  regard  to  this  date.  Luther 
himself  says,  "  auf  M  on  tag  nocH  St.  Nicolai  im  1520  Jahr,"  which  is 
the  date  given  in  the  text  (Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Sammtliche  Werke> 
Erlangen,  1838.    Band  xxiv.,  seit  152.) 
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This  done,  lie  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  as  the  faggots 
blazed  exclaimed,  "Because  thou  hast  troubled  the 
Lord's  Holy  One,  thou  shalt  be  burned  in  eternal  fire." 
The  spectators  raised  a  great  shout,  saw  the  volumes 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  walked  back  into  the  city.  At 
Leipsic,  in  spite  of  all  that  Duke  George  could  do  to  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  similar  demonstration. 

Melancthon  was  present  at  the  burning  of  the  bull, 
and  from  that  moment  ceased  to  regard  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Eome. 

EABLY  COUNSELS  AND  WHITINGS. 

While  the  storm  of  controversy  raged  on  all  sides,  this 
indefatigable  scholar  applied  himself  to  the  study  and 
exposition  of  theology.  From  his  tranquil  dwelling  he 
sent  forth  apologetic  writings  on  behalf,  at  once,  of  his 
friend  Luther  and  of  Christianity.  The  Doctors  at  Paris 
condemned  the  propositions  that  were  already  marked  as 
heretical  and  impious  at  Rome ;  and  he  promptly  issued 
"An  Apology  for  Luther  against  the  Decree  of  the  Parisian 
Theologasters."  To  confute  one  Emser,  who  had  written 
a  book  against  Luther  under  a  fictitious  name,  he  also 
wrote  a  book  under  similar  disguise :  "  The  Answer  of 
Didymus  Faventinus  to  Thomas  Placentinus.,,  Both 
these  writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collective  editions 
of  his  works. 

His  counsels  were  sought,  at  this  time,  (a.d.  1521,) 
on  a  proposal  of  the  Augustinian  Monks  for  the  abolition 
of  private  masses  and  other  such  practices  at  Wittenberg. 
In  conjunction  with  five  other  persons,  deputed  by  the 
University,  he  met  the  Monks,  fully  concurred  in  their 
purpose,  and  sent  a  report  of  their  united  conclusion  to 
the  Elector  Frederic,  recommending  him  not  only  to 
sanction  the  proposed  reforms  in  Wittenberg,  but  in  all 
other  parts  of  Saxony.  So  far  as  Wittenberg  was  con- 
cerned, the  Elector  cordially  gave  sanction,  and  the  work 
was  done. 

At  that  time  Luther  was  shut  up,  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  in  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  after  the  Diet  of 
Worms  ;  so  that  the  first  great  innovation  on  established 
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custom  was  made,  not  by  him,  but  by  others,  and  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  proverbially  cautious  and  even 
timorous  Melancthon.  On  his  return,  therefore,  he  found 
no  more  private  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory, — no  more 
idols  in  the  temples, — no  more  communion  in  one  kind 
only, — no  more  auricular  confession, — no  more  prayers  to 
saints, — no  more  abstinence  from  meats  by  ecclesiastical 
command.  Great  was  the  exultation  of  Luther ;  yet, 
with  no  les3  prudence,  he  inculcated  moderation  on  the 
more  impetuous,  and  reminded  them  that  the  word  of 
God,  not  the  hatchet,  must  break  down  images. 

In  addition  to  advice  given  in  private,  Melancthon 
contributed  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  by  writing  an 
"Answer  to  an  Instruction  from  the  Court  of  Saxony, 
and  Proposals  concerning  the  Mass  and  the  true  Use  of 
the  Lord's  Supper."  In  the  same  year  is  dated  the  first 
edition  of  the  work,  afterwards  celebrated  under  the  title 
of  "  Common-Places/'  but  also  known  as  the  "  Hypothe- 
ses Theologicse."  And  in  the  next  year  and  the  year 
following  annotations  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Komans  and  to  the  Corinthians,  and  some  briefer  notes 
on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  came  from  his  prolific  pen. 

Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  this  class  of  compositions, 
but  gave  play  to  his  fancy  in  a  satirical  history  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  under  the  whimsical  title  of"  An  Account  of 
the  Ass-Pope,  a  Monster  found  in  the  Tiber,  at  Borne,  in 
the  Year  1496." 

FANATICISM. 

The  reforms  at  Wittenberg  were  the  signal  for  an 
inevitably  turbulent  moral  revolution ;  and  no  sooner  were 
they  known  than  Saxony  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
some  fanatics  who  sprang  up  at  Zwickau. 

Controversy  had  arisen  there  in  consequence  of  sermons 
delivered  by  some  enlightened  or  half-enlightened 
Preachers,  and  it  raged  furiously  among  the  populace.  Vio- 
lence was  committed,  and  some  of  the  most  riotous  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Others,  alarmed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  suffering  in  like  manner,  if  they  remained  in 
Zwickau,  came  to  propagate  their  notions  in  Wittenberg, 
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where  they  fancied  that  their  new  light  might  be  permit- 
ted to  shine  more  freely.  The  chief  of  these  was  one 
Nicholas  Storck.  He  had  appointed  twelve  poor  men  to 
be  his  disciples,  and  seventy-two  apostles ;  but  the  strong 
hand  of  authority  dispersed  their  apostolic  college ;  and 
Nicholas,  attended  by  two  woollen-weavers,  profoundly 
ignorant  men,  made  his  way  to  Wittenberg,  and  began  to 
preach. 

Melancthon  went  to  hear  them,  and,  instead  of  being 
disgusted  with  their  folly,  listened  with  amazement.  They 
told  wondrous  tales.  God,  they  said,  had  commanded 
them,  with  an  audible  voice,  to  go  forth  and  preach. 
They  held  familiar  colloquies  with  God  !  They  foretold 
things  to  come !  They  were  prophetic  and  apostolic 
men !  Good  Melancthon,  last  of  men  to  deceive,  yet  not 
last  to  be  deceived  by  any  who  could  put  on  a  garb  of 
piety ,  listened  with  awe,  and  knew  not  how  to  describe 
the  strange  emotions  that  their  discourses  excited  within 
him.  Reasons,  weighty  reasons,  coming  to  plead  on  behalf 
of  the  new  prophets,  bade  him  despise  them  not ;  "  for 
that  there  were  spirits  of  some  kind  in  those  men  appeared 
by  many  arguments."  Yet,  as  he  said, "  none  but  Martin 
could  judge." 

On  the  day  of  John  the  Evangelist  (December  27th, 
1521,)  he  addressed  an  earnest  letter  "  to  the  most  illus- 
trious and  most  wise  Prince,  Duke  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Light  of  Israel,  his  most  clement  Lord,"  acknow- 
ledging all  this,  and  praying  that  Luther  might  be  per- 
mitted to  return  from  the  Wartburg ;  for  none  but  he 
was  competent  to  meet  those  men,  and  to  him  they  con- 
stantly appealed.  Carlstadt  began  to  yield  to  the  fasci- 
nation, and  Melancthon  scrupled  not  to  invite  Storck  to 
be  his  guest.  He  sat  down  and  listened  to  his  harangues, 
and  narrated  the  wonders  in  a  letter  to  Luther. 

The  Elector,  paying  great  deference  to  Melancthon, 
and  almost  half  disposed  to  think  well  of  persons  in 
whose  presence  so  wise  a  man  confessed  himself  to  be 
touched  with  reverence,  requested  Melancthon  and  Ams- 
dorf  to  come  to  the  little  town  of  Prettin,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1522,  where  one  of  his  Councillors  asked 
them  to  explain  fully  the  reasons  of  their  application  to 
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the  civil  authority.  Melancthon  replied  by  stating  what 
Storck  had  said  concerning  the  disturbances  at  Zwickau, 
how  the  prophets  had  argued  against  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  alleged  Divine  revelations  in  support  of  their 
opinions.  There  was  need,  he  added,  of  the  presence  of 
Luther ;  for  he  was  himself  utterly  unequal  to  the  task 
of  settling  so  grave  a  controversy.  Storck,  he  said, 
quoted  St.  Augustine,  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  ancient  custom  to  be  brought  in  favour  of  bap- 
tism as  commonly  administered;  and  Luther,  it  was 
understood,  was  not  ignorant  of  this  allegation.  Frederic, 
therefore,  as  patron  of  the  Church,  was  called  upon  to 
release  Luther  in  this  exigency.  Amsdorf  briefly  answered 
that  they  had  felt  it  right  to  submit  a  matter  of  so  grave 
importance  to  the  attention  of  the  Elector. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Elector  sent  to  tell  them 
that  he  had  expected  to  hear  something  far  more  import- 
ant than  what  they  communicated,  and  that  they 
had  better,  not  hold  any  disputation  on  baptism,  but 
consider  how  the  credit  of  Wittenberg  was  impaired 
in  consequence  of  the  Leipsic  disputation ;  since  which, 
that  University  was  reputed  to  be  addicted  to  controversy. 
For  his  own  part,  as  a  layman,  he  knew  not  what  to  say : 
it  did  seem  very  extraordinary  that  those  plebeians  should 
be  employed  in  a  work  that  required  such  high  preten- 
sions ;  but,  if  it  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  such  persons, 
it  would  not  be  altogether  without  some  good  result. 

Luther  also  answered  Melancthon' s  letter,  treating  the 
prophets  with  the  contempt  they  merited.  "  I  do  not 
approve  of  your  timidity,"  said  he,  "  although  you  are  far 
my  superior  both  in  spirit  and  learning.  And  especially 
when  they  bear  witness  of  themselves,  they  ought  not  to 
be  heard  ;  but,  according  to  the  counsel  of  St.  John,  the 
spirits  should  be  tried.  You  are  taking  the  advice  of 
Gamaliel,  and  putting  this  matter  off ;  but  I  hear  of 
nothing  that  those  men  do  which  Satan  might  not  also 
do,  or  even  better.  But  do  you,  for  my  sake,  put  them 
on  the  proof  of  their  vocation.  For  God  never  sent  forth 
any  one  who  was  not  either  called  of  man,  or  accredited 
by  miracles  ;  no,  not  even  His  own  Son.  The  Prophets 
of  old  had  their  right  established  by  the  prophetic  law 
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and  order ;  and  ours  is  now  disputed  by  men,  and  I  utterly 
refuse  to  own  them  if  they  pretend  to  be  called  by  bare- 
revelation,  since  it  did  not  please  God  even  to  speak  to 
Samuel,  except  by  making  use  of  the  authority  of  Eli. 
This,  however,  refers  to  the  function  of  public  teaching ; 
and  then,  when  you  try  their  spirit  privately,  you  must 
ascertain  whether  they  have  undergone  spiritual  anguish,, 
and  a  Divine  birth,  and  death,  and  hell.  But  if  you  hear 
them  talk  blandly,  calmly,  devoutly,  as  they  say,  and 
religiously,  even  if  they  tell  you  they  have  been  caught 
up  into  the  third  heaven,  approve  them  not.  For  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  man  is  wanting,  the  sign  of  Him  who 
is  the  only  trier  of  Christians,  the  only  searcher  of  spirits. 
Would  you  know  the  time,  the  place,  the  manner,  of 
Divine  discourses  ?  *  As  a  lion  He  broke  all  my  bones 
and,  '  I  am  cast  out  from  before  Thy  presence and, '  My 
soul  is  full  of  troubles,  and  my  life  draweth  near  to  hell.' 
*  The  Majesty,'  as  they  say,  does  not  so  speak  immediately, 
as  one  man  speaks  to  another ;  for  '  no  man  can  see  His- 
face,  and  live.' " 

But  Melancthon  could  not  unveil  the  imposture,  if, 
indeed,  he  could  detect  it.  The  prophets  went  on 
unchecked  at  Wittenberg;  and  he  knew  of  no  earthly 
help,  except  by  the  return  of  Luther.  At  length,  March 
7th,  1522,  Luther  did  return,  although  not  with  consent 
of  the  Elector,  and  found  the  Keformation  there  nearly 
ruined  by  those  fanatics. 

Instantly  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  by  a  resistless 
exposition  of  the  word  of  God  disabused  the  public  mind ; 
and  a  few  most  powerful  discourses  impressed  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Wittenberg  with  new  admiration  of  his  eloquence 
and  fortitude,  and  reverence  of  his  authority. 

One  of  the  prophets,  however,  Martin  Cellarius,  con- 
ceived himself  capable  of  softening  the  heart  of  Luther, 
if  he  could  get  but  one  private  audience,  and  lay  before 
him  a  summary  of  his  doctrine.  With  great  reluctance, 
Luther  consented  to  receive  him,  with  one  of  his  friends, 
appointed  a  day  and  hour  for  the  interview,  and  requested 
Melancthon  to  be  present,  from  whom  we  have  an  account 
of  what  took  place.  Cellarius  unfolded  his  tale  at  length, 
not  without  fluency.  Luther  assumed  an  air  of  unusual 
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placidity,  and  patiently  heard  him  out,  not  intending  to 
trouble  himself  with  any  effort  at  refutation ;  but,  when 
he  had  finished,  briefly  said,  "  Take  care  what  you  do. 
Nothing  that  you  have  said  has  the  least  support  from 
holy  Scripture.  They  are  only  the  figments  of  idle 
thoughts,  the  wild  and  pernicious  dreams  of  a  deceitful 
and  dishonest  spirit."  Thereupon  Cellarius,  with  a  loud 
voice  and  mad  gesticulation,  beating  the  ground  with  his 
feet  and  the  table  with  hi3  hands,  gave  vent  to  his 
indignation  at  Luther  for  daring  to  suspect  anything  of 
that  sort  in  a  divine  man !  His  companion,  Mark  Stub- 
ner,  thought  proper  to  be  calm,  and,  when  the  tempest  of 
the  other  was  blown  out,  addressed  Luther  thus :  "  That 
thou  mayest  know,  0  Luther,  that  I  am  endowed  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  I  will  now  tell  thee  what  thou  hast 
conceived  in  thy  heart ;  and  this  is,  that  thou  beginnest 
to  incline  to  believe  my  doctrine  true."  Luther  after- 
wards said,  that  if  Stubner  had  read  his  thoughts,  he 
would  have  perceived  him  to  be  meditating  on  the  words 
of  Christ,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan."  He  only 
replied,  "God,  whom  I  revere  and  worship,  will  easily 
confound  your  evil  spirits,  that  nothing  of  the  sort  take 
place." 

This  closed  the  interview,  and  the  two  impostors  left 
him,  threatening  the  great  things  that  they  would  do. 
Melancthon  said  nothing,  but  felt  the  power  of  truth ; 
and  neither  he  nor  his  noble  friend,  so  far  as  it  anywhere 
appears,  ever  afterwards  felt  any  hesitation  as  to  the 
unmingled  wickedness  of  Storck,  Munzer,  and  their 
followers.  The  mild  theologian,  whose  caution  had,  for  a 
moment,  wavered  into  credulity,  became  the  more  constant 
defender  of  scriptural  truth. 

Weak,  indeed,  must  be  the  man  that  would  now  listen  to 
such  fanatics  as  those  which  gained  a  hearing  from  Melanc- 
thon ;  but  we  are  not  hastily  to  set  down  his  affability  as 
weakness.  Let  any  one  read  the  extant  accounts  of  the 
establishment  of  monastic  orders,  and  he  will  find  similar 
fanaticism  commanding  undisputed  reverence.  A  man  or 
a  woman,  entertaining  some  favourite  project,  fancied  this 
purpose  to  be  of  Divine  inspiration,  spoke  of  it  as  such, 
and  persisted  in  trumpeting  the  revelation  until  Cardinals 
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acquiesced,  and  the  wealthy  gave  gold,  lands,  or  man* 
sions  ;  until  the  multitude  believed,  the  clergy  aided,  and 
the  Pope,  perhaps  after  two  or  three  refusals,  gave  a 
bull,  and  up  sprang  a  new  order.  I  could  name  persona 
of  undoubted  ability  and  good  intentions,  powerful 
writers,  and  possessed  of  great  influence  in  their  country, 
who,  at  this  moment,  seem  to  believe  as  firmly  in  a  direct 
inspiration  of  their  own  projects,  wise  and  unwise,  as  if  they 
had  gone  up  with  Moses  to  the  top  of  Sinai.  All  this  is 
encouraged  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  is  a  delusion  so 
closely  bordering  upon  truth,  that  it  is  one  of  the  last  to 
quit  its  hold  on  minds  that  have  not  recoiled  into 
infidelity.    In  Melancthon  it  was  no  peculiar  weakness. 

TA2TATICISM  COTOTEEACTED. 

The  two  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  were  agreed 
on  the  fundamental  principle  of  Divine  authority.  On 
that  Luther  depended  in  his  first  assault  on  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences ;  and  so  did  Melancthon,  when  he  cor- 
rected the  studies  of  the  youth  at  Wittenberg.  The 
first  mention  of  translating  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures  into  German  *  is  found  in  a  letter 
of  Luther,  written  in  his  hermitage  or  "  Patmos,"  the 
castle  of  the  Wartburg,  on  December  18th,  1521,  just  at 
the  time  when  Storck  and  his  company  were  spreading 
their  absurdities  in  the  very  cradle  of  Reformed  Christi- 
anity. His  object  was  to  furnish  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  German  people  with  a  Bible  exactly  translated 
from  the  original  texts,  well  printed,  portable  and 
cheap. 

After  his  return  to  Wittenberg,  we  find  him  reporting 
the  progress  of  this  work,  in  a  letter  to  Spalatin.  "  I 
had  not  only  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 

*  There  were  other  German  versions,  hut  very  defective.  Not 
only  was  the  language  poor,  and  the  printing  bad,  but  their  original 
was  also  defective,  it  being  the  Latin  Vulgate.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  one  such  version  was  written,  if  not  printed,  so  early  as 
the  year  1462.  (J.  D.  Michae'lis  Syntagma  Commentationum. 
Goettingae,  1759.  Beschreibung  einiger  alten  Deutschen  Bibel- 
Ueberaetzungen  vor  D.  Luthers  Zeit.) 
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John,  but  all  the  New  Testament,  in  my  Patmos. 
Philip  and  I  now  desire  to  revise  the  whole ;  and  it  shall 
be,  if  God  so  please,  a  worthy  work.  But  your  assist- 
ance will  be  sometimes  necessary  for  the  better  construc- 
tion of  sentences.  Hold  yourself  in  readiness,  there- 
fore, but  so  as  to  supply  us  with  simple  forms  of  speech, 
not  such  as  you  use  in  camp  or  court.  For  this  book 
can  only  be  illustrated  in  simplicity.  And  that  I  may 
make  a  beginning,  will  you  endeavour  to  furnish  us  with 
the  names  and  colours — much  should  I  like  the  sight 
also — of  the  jewels  mentioned  in  Rev.  xxi.,  either  from 
the  court,  or  wherever  you  can  get  them.,,  At  this 
time,  therefore,  Melancthon  was  his  principal,  if  not  his 
only,  assistant.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  under- 
taking had  been  long  contemplated  by  them  both,  and 
that,  in  order  to  its  better  accomplishment,  Melancthon 
resumed  his  Hebrew  studies  very  soon  after  coming  to 
the  University,  as  did  Luther  apply  himself  anew  to 
Hebrew  and  Greek  after  entering  his  "  Patmos." 

To  the  learned  Secretary  of  Duke  Frederic  application 
was  made,  as  we  have  just  seen,  for  assistance  in  general 
revision,  and  for  exact  information  concerning  jewels, 
such  as  a  courtier  might  contribute.  Various  other 
friends  were  consulted  by  Luther,  and  no  doubt  their 
assistance  was  also  obtained  on  points  of  language  with 
which  they  were  specially  conversant.  Melancthon,  also, 
collected  succours  of  the  same  kind.  As  soon  as  they 
have  turned  back  the  torrent  of  prophetic  and  anti- 
baptist  madness  that  broke  in  upon  them  from  Zwickau, 
we  find  him  addressing  George  Sturz,  a  physician  and 
antiquarian  of  Erfurt,  with  whom  he  had  not  had  any 
previous  correspondence,  but  from  whose  learning  as  a 
numismatologist  he  hoped  to  receive  assistance  in  giving 
German  values  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  moneys  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  And  he  beseeches  him,  if 
he  has  anything  to  send,  to  hasten  it  before  the  next 
Leipsic  fair,  as  their  work  is  far  advanced,  and  the  press 
is  urgent.  How  successful  these  applications  were,  and 
how  unreservedly  Melancthon  applied  his  talent  for 
patient  and  minute  revision, — the  talent  so  well  culti- 
vated during  his  connexion  with  the  printer  at  Tubingen, 
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— the  version  itself  shows.  It  is  in  Germany  what  the 
Authorized  Version  is  in  England,  and  perhaps  equally  wor- 
thy of  the  national  acceptance  which  it  commands.  It  has 
maintained  pre-eminence  nearly  ninety  years  longer  than 
our  own  venerable  and  nearly  perfect  version,  for  it  is  so 
much  older ;  and  every  translator  who  can  read  German  is 
sure  to  avail  himself  of  its  help.  It  is  called,  indeed,  on 
the  title-pages,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  translation  ;  but  this 
exclusive  ascription  of  authorship  must  have  arisen  from 
the  deferential  humility  of  Melancthon,  and  the  other 
fellow-labourers,  who  were  content  without  participation 
in  the  fame.  The  historians,  however,  pay  them  the 
honour  that  is  due.  Others,  particularly  Pomeranus, 
Justus  Jonas,  and  Aurogallus,  rendered  occasional  assist- 
ance, and  George  Rorarius  corrected  the  press  ;  but  none 
of  them  gave  such  constant  labour  as  Luther  devoted  to 
what  he  justly  described  as  "  the  great  work." 

Luther  himself  spared  no  pains  to  produce  renderings 
of  the  minutest  accuracy.  He  caused  sheep,  rams,  and 
calves  to  be  killed  at  home,  and  learnt  the  proper  names 
of  their  several  parts  from  butchers.  Often,  as  he  him- 
self said,  with  Philip,  with  Aurogallus,  and  others,  he 
waited  for  a  fortnight  before  he  would  venture  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  a  difficult  word.  At  their  meetings 
in  his  monastery  Luther  presided,  with  a  Latin  Bible  of 
the  old  translation  before  him,  and  his  own  new  version, 
which  he  always  collated  with  the  Hebrew.  Melancthon 
compared  it  with  the  Greek  text,  and  Cruciger  with  the 
Chaldee.  Each  came  prepared  by  private  study ;  and 
after  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  place  to 
be  translated,  the  version  was  at  length  settled.  And 
before  his  death  Luther  himself  revised  the  first  edition 
as  daily  consideration  had  suggested.* 

Bugenhagius,  when  occupied  in  this  labour,  invited 
the  others  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day  of  its  com- 
pletion ;  and  ever  after  celebrated  the  anniversary,  which 
he  called  "  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible." 
This  good  man  was  twelve  years  older  than  Melancthon, 
and  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  became  very  infirm, 
— the  mere  shadow  of  himself.  Melancthon,  always  much 
*  Melch.  Adam.    Vita  Lutheri. 
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affected  by  the  sight  of  his  decay,  used  to  pray  that  he 
might  himself  be  spared  from  the  like  decrepitude.* 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Romanists  found  great 
fault  with  Luther  and  his  Bible.  They  taxed  him  with 
impiety,  because  he  had  sometimes  consulted  learned 
Jews  on  a  difficult  passage  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  they 
ridiculed  him  for  having  recommended  women  to  read 
the  sacred  volume.  And  Maimbourg  exults  that  many 
Princes,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, for  example,  brother  of  the  Emperor,  George  Duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  public  laws  and 
edicts  commanded  this  perverse  version  to  be  burnt,  and 
" compelled' ' — required,  he  should  have  said,  for  they 
were  not  always  able  to  compel — "  all  their  subjects, 
under  penalty  of  heavy  fines,  to  give  up  whatever  copies 
of  the  book  they  had  to  Magistrates  appointed  for  that 
purpose."  f 

As  well  might  they  forbid  the  tide  to  flow. 

Jerome  Emser,  a  Doctor  of  Leipsic,  and  Councillor  of 
Duke  George  of  Saxony,  was  of  all  others  the  most 
furious  hater  of  this  translation.  Every  instance  of 
fidelity  to  the  original  text  where  it  differs  from  the 
Vulgate  he  branded  as  a  horrible  corruption,  and  signal- 
ized his  zeal  by  publishing  another  version  done  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin.  That,  however,  he  had  a  right  to  do. 
To  calumniate  is  one  thing ;  to  counteract  by  opposing 
diligence  to  diligence  is  another, — always  providing  that 
the  laws  of  truth  and  courtesy  be  respected. 

In  later  years  the  exigencies  of  the  Reformation 
turned  Melancthon's  pen  to  the  composition  of  public 
documents  and  theological  and  ecclesiastical  writings; 
but  during  the  three  years  following  his  first  application 
to  the  revision  of  Luther's  version,  his  writings  were 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  biblical.  He  wrote  a  preface  to 
the  Book  of  Lamentations,  and  to  the  Psalter  of  Pome- 
ranus.  He  translated  the  Book  of  Proverbs  into  Latin. 
Biblical  annotations  we  have  already  noticed.  And  it 
would  appear,  from  his  correspondence,  that  he  aban- 
doned himself  often,  as  younger  men  happily  can  do,  to 

*  MdL  Adam.    Vita  Bugenhagii. 
t  Apud  Seckendorf.  Hist.  Lutheran,,  lib.  L,  sect  51. 
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purely  literary  study,  a  luxury  that  is  never  wasted,  but 
surely  turns  to  good  account  amidst  the  severer  toils  that 
must  be  spent,  in  maturer  age,  with  more  steady  dedica- 
tion to  the  instruction,  the  debates,  or  the  business  of 
the  world  and  of  the  church. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  ERASMUS. 

If  the  Protestant  Reformation  had  not  been  essen- 
tially controversial,  a  revolt  against  sacerdotal  ignorance 
and  Papal  tyranny,  it  might  have  advanced  gently,  as  an 
amelioration  rather  than  an  overthrow.  But  as  it  had 
such  an  origin,  nothing  could  be  more  unfair  nor  more 
unphilosophical  than  to  complain  of  the  excesses  of  mul- 
titudes whom  Luther  aroused  in  Germany,  and  whom  his 
gentler  coadjutor  laboured  to  instruct. 

Suddenly  did  the  populations  of  province  after  pro- 
vince hear  of  a  new  religion,  and  the  downfal  of  the  old 
priesthood.  Clever  or  plausible  men,  but  untaught, 
devoid  of  the  graces  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  inca- 
pable of  acting  according  to  its  precepts,  found  them- 
selves thrown  into  the  arena  where  every  voice  cried 
execration  on  the  hierarchy  from  whose  dominion  the 
people  were  just  emancipated.  The  wickedness  of  the 
Popes,  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  higher  clergy, 
few  excepted,  and  the  notorious  vices  and  infirmities  of  the 
lower,  with  the  absurdities  of  doctrine  and  practice  that 
were  now  drawn  out  into  public  view,  brought  a  terri- 
ble retribution  on  the  guilty.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  sufferers.  Indignation,  however  just,  if  it  be  not 
chastened  by  holy  principle,  grows  furious.  Satire,  when 
it  becomes  habitual,  loses  its  edge  on  those  at  whom 
it  has  been  levelled,  and  its  blows  recoil  to  stupefy  the 
conscience  of  the  satirist  himself,  who  then  assails  that 
which  is  holy  no  less  than  that  which  is  ridiculous. 
Preachers  whom  God  never  sent,  but  who  find  them- 
selves to-day  released  from  the  canonical  restraints  of 
yesterday,  are,  of  course,  but  novices,  without  that 
humility  which  alone  could  keep  them  from  falling  into 
the  condemnation  of  the  devil.  Such  persons  cannot 
possibly  possess  that  virtue,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
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conceited,  dogmatical,  and  violent.  Some,  in  the  deli* 
rium  of  a  new  liberty,  have  but  one  idea,  that  of  demoli- 
tion; like  Carlstadt,  who,  without  waiting  to  take 
counsel  with  his  brethren,  invited  the  mob  to  bring 
hatchets  and  break  up  the  images  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Wittenberg.  His  error  consisted  in  doing  a  right 
thing  in  a  turbulent  and  trifling  spirit,  and  without 
seeking  to  obtain  legal  sanction,  or  to  promote  the  purity 
of  Divine  worship  by  moral  influence.  The  ungodly,  the 
self-sufficient,  the  fanatical,  the  violent, — all  wrought 
upon  by  the  idea  of  a  religious  revolution  to  bring  them 
an  inconceivably  large  measure  of  civil  liberty, — ran  into 
deplorable  excesses.  Here,  spirituality  was  exalted  into 
madness,  and  the  victim  of  delusion  proclaimed  himself  a 
prophet.  There,  private  judgment,  rude,  impetuous,  and 
worldly,  presumed  to  controvert  fundamental  truths,  and 
to  set  aside  Divine  commandments,  as  did  some  who 
rejected  baptism.  In  short*  the  rudimental  errors  of  all 
sects  possible  were  evolved  from  that  chaos  of  confusion 
which  spread  over  Germany  after  the  secession  of  Luther 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Reformation  of 
worship  that  began  at  Wittenberg. 

All  this  is  too  plain  to  be  denied,  and  too  disastrous  to 
be  palliated.  It  only  show*  into  what  condition  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  society  had  sunk,  and  how  much  need 
there  was  of  some  influence  thai  might  subdue  the 
barbarism  of  the  times,  of  teachers  who  could  spread 
intelligence,  and  of  preachers  able  to  point  out  the  paths 
of  truth. 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  dispassionate  review  of  letters 
exchanged  between  Erasmus  and  Melancthon. 

Erasmus,  be  it  remembered,  continued  in  friendly 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  Reformers.  At  all  the 
seats  of  learning  throughout  Europe,  he  was  regarded 
with  respect,  or  even  reverence,  and  was  most  glad  to  use 
his.  influence  as  a  scholar  to  check  the  outburst  which  his 
own  satire  on  the  Monks,  and  labours  to  promote  sound 
learning,  had  certainly  provoked.  The  favourable  feeling 
towards  Erasmus  was  very  strong  at  Wittenberg ;  Joa- 
chim Camerarius,  the  biographer  of  Melancthon,  was  one 
of  his  most  ardent  admirers  \  and  we  mav  notice  by  the 
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way,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  read  his  biography  without 
tracing  indications  of  a  strong  passion  for  courting  the 
favourable  notice  of  eminent  men.  To  Melancthon 
Camerarius  was  a  faithful  satellite,  and  much  enjoyed  an 
excursion  in  his  company,  during  some  months  in  the 
year  1524,  to  Wurtemberg,  which  his  friend  took  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  together  with  a  rather  large  party. 
Having  attended  him  to  Bretten,  his  native  place,  he 
there  left  him,  unable  to  resist  a  strong  desire  to  see  and 
converse  with  the  prince  of  scholars  and  of  courtiers, 
who  was  then  at  Basil. 

By  a  letter  from  Erasmus,  written  shortly  after  that 
visit  of  Camerarius,  it  would  appear  that  Melancthon  was 
half  disposed  to  extend  his  journey  to  Basil;  and  that 
Erasmus  himself  was  only  deterred  by  the  great  distance 
from  going  to  Wittenberg  to  converse  with  him  and 
Luther.  After  giving  some  reasons  for  not  having 
written  to  any  of  the  Reformers  for  some  time  past,  he 
enumerated  the  good  offices  which  he  had  been  inter- 
posing on  their  behalf. 

"  To  the  utmost  of  my  power  I  have  kept  down  the 
clamours  of  the  theologians,  and  restrained  the  anger  of 
the  Princes ;  and  this  I  am  still  doing.  I  have  separated 
the  cause  of  literature  from  the  cause  of  Luther.  I  have 
taken  pains  to  obtain  consideration  for  the  Gospel  with- 
out tumult,  or  certainly  without  grave  disturbance.  Nor 
do  I  yet  neglect  any  opportunity,  but  have  written  to 
the  Emperor,  and  to  other  Princes,  performing  the  part 
of  a  Gamaliel,  and  desiring  a  happy  conclusion  to  the 
drama.  I  had  written  freely  to  [Pope]  Adrian  on  this 
matter  until  I  felt  that  I  was  in  danger :  not  that  the 
Pope  himself  attacked  me,  but  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he 
would  not  protect  me  against  those  who  did  ;  nor  was  it 
safe  to  trust  him,  even  when  he  spoke  blandly.  I  also 
wrote  to  [Pope]  Clement  very  freely,  and  to  Cardinal 
Campeggio. 

"  What  your  Church  is,  I  know  not ;  but  certainly  it 
contains  persons  who,  I  fear,  will  subvert  everything; 
and  hence  the  Princes  feel  themselves  compelled  to  lay 
restraint  both  on  good  men  and  bad.  Those  persons  are 
ever  talking  of  the  Gospel,  the  word  of  God,  faith,  Christ, 
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and  the  Spirit ;  but  if  you  observe  their  conduct,  you  will 
find  them  to  be  very  unlike  all  that  of  which  they  speak. 
And  must  we,  then,  cast  off  Lords,  Popes,  and  Bishops, 

only  to  suffer  from  yet  fiercer  tyrants?  You  will 

say  that  the  Gospel  had  its  false  apostles,  who,  under 
pretence  of  piety,  sought  to  gratify  their  own  appetite. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  the  chief  men  who  profess  this 
Gospel  tenderly  cherish  those  persons.  There  is  Capito, 
whose  craftiness  I  always  suspected.  There  is  Hedio, 
who  instigated  an  impure  buffoon  on  occasion  of  my 
letters,  for  which  the  man  would  have  been  severely 
punished ;  but  he  cried  for  mercy,  because  he  had  a  wife 

and  young  children  CEcolampadius  is  rather  more 

modest  than  the  rest ;  and  yet,  even  in  him,  I  could  wish 
to  see  more  evangelical  sincerity.  And  how  does  Zuing- 
lius  excite  sedition  !   But,  for  the  present,  I  name  no  more. 

"  They  do  not  agree  with  you,  neither  are  they  in 
accord  with  one  another;  and  yet  they  ask  us,  resting 
on  their  authority,  to  abandon  all  the  orthodox  Fathers 
and  the  Councils.  You  teach  that  they  are  in  error  who 
fling  away  images  as  a  wicked  thing.  Yet  what  tumults 
has  not  Zuinglius  raised  on  account  of  images  ?  You 
teach  that  a  vestment  is  of  no  importance  one  way  or  the 
other.  Yet  here  many  teach  that  the  cowl  must,  at  any 
rate,  be  put  off.  You  teach  that  Bishops  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  Bishops  are  to  be  submitted  to,  so  long  as 
they  lead  not  to  impiety ;  but,  they  teach  that  the  whole 
is  impious  and  antichristian." 

Many  seceders  from  the  Church  of  Home,  if  we  may 
believe  Erasmus,  had  abused  his  friendship,  and  in  vari- 
ous ways  done  him  injury,  they  being  always  in  the 
wrong,  and  he  invariably  in  the  right.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  had  really  given  him  just  reason  for  complaint ;  and  he 
passionately  asks,  "  How  can  I  persuade  myself  that  they 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  when  their  conduct  is 
thus  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  ?  Formerly 
the  Gospel  made  the  ferocious  gentle,  the  rapacious  kind, 
the  turbulent  pacific,  the  abusive  courteous ;  but  these 
turn  furious,  they  fraudulently  possess  themselves  of 
what  belongs  to  others ;  they  stir  up  tumults  every- 
where ;  they  speak  evil  even  of  the  most  worthy.  I  see 
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new  hypocrites,  new  tyrants ;  but  I  perceive  not  a 
particle  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel."  He  says  that  he 
has  written  against  the  Reformation,  not  willingly,  but 
in  self-defence,  because  his  silence  had  been  misinter- 
preted, and  it  behoved  him  not  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Princes  and  of  Pontiffs,  nor  to  expose  himself  to  the 
wrath  of  theologians  and  Monks.  As  for  Melancthon,  of 
him  he  had  written  and  spoken  kindly  to  Campeggio  the 
Legate,  expressing  a  wish  that  he  could  be  separated 
from  those  contentions,  but  despairing  of  his  ever  being 
induced  to  make  a  recantation. 

The  charges  laid  against  the  Reformers  in  this  letter 
were  heavy,  and  such  as  were  not  to  be  evaded  by 
silence.    Melancthon  instantly  replied. 

He  acknowledged  that  some  had  forgotten  both 
humanity  and  religion  in  their  treatment  of  Erasmus, 
despite  his  worth,  his  eminent  public  services,  and  his 
age.  And  as  for  those  who  preached  sedition,  raved 
against  learning,  and  weakened  civil  authority,  they 
sought  power  for  themselves,  but  did  not  teach  Christ. 
Luther  was  most  unlike  them,  and  often  deplored  the 
hypocrisy  of  those  who,  under  pretext  of  religion,  sought 
to  overturn  the  kingdom  of  the  Pope,  merely  to  estab- 
lish a  pharisaic  dominion  of  their  own.  Yet  he  could 
not  desert  the  cause  he  had  espoused  for  the  public  good 
because  of  scandals  that  Satan  threw  in  his  way.  And 
reminding  Erasmus  of  the  principal  subjects  on  which 
Luther  had  entered  into  controversy,  he  appealed  to  him 
to  say  whether  his  cause  and  that  of  the  Gospel  were  not 
the  same. 

"  Wherefore  I  beseech  you,  my  Erasmus,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  you  will  not  believe  Luther  to  have  anything 
in  common  with  those  whose  conduct  is  justly  repre- 
hended ;  and  then,  that  you  will  not  think  ill  of  him  on 
account  of  the  folly  or  temerity  of  what  any  other  person 
teaches.  As  for  the  spirit  of  Luther,  there  cannot  be  any 
question  for  a  moment.  For,  not  to  mention  his  quarrel 
with  the  Pope,  he  certainly  now  declares  utter  abhorrence 
of  cruelty,  and  ambition,  and  all  seditious  counsels ;  and, 
with  great  peril  of  his  fame,  and  even  of  his  life,  opposes 
himself  to  every  new  faction  of  sanguinary  teachers. 
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You  make  up  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the  most  dishonest 
men  that  walk  the  earth,  and  then  you  join  with  them 
(Ecolampadius,  and  others  like  him ;  hut,  I  pray  you, 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  matter?  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot,  with  a  clear  conscience,  condemn  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  hut  shall  defend  them  yet  more 
strongly,  if  holy  Scripture  so  require  ;  for  whether  others 
pervert  them  to  superstition  or  to  folly  is  no  concern 
of  mine.  Assuredly  I  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  he 
turned  from  this  determination,  either  hy  the  authority 
of  men,  or  by  any  scandals  that  may  arise." 

The  remainder  of  the  letter,  which  is  not  long,  consists 
of  general  expressions  of  good-will,  and  a  few  friendly 
cautions,  much  needed  by  the  man  who  laboured  so  hard 
for  the  good  opinion  of  parties  the  most  opposite,  and 
professed  the  vain  desire  of  bringing  over  Popes  and 
Kings  to  the  Gospel  without  making  any  sudden  change 
in  doctrine  or  in  worship. 

Erasmus  replied  at  great  length,  mingling  sarcasms 
and  pleasantries  with  complaints  of  the  books  and  ser- 
mons of  the  Reformers,  whom  he  thought  bent  on 
effecting  an  impossibility.  The  world,  he  said,  was 
wicked,  as  the  sea  is  briny ;  and  as  its  waters  retained 
their  saltness,  never  to  be  sweetened  by  all  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  it,  and  all  the  rains  that  fall,  so  must  the 
world  be  unchanged  in  wickedness,  whatever  might  be 
done  to  make  it  better.* 

The  efficacy  of  those  principles  which  were  expounded 
by  the  chief  actors  in  the  moral  revolution  of  Europe, 
may  now  be  estimated  after  a  trial  of  more  than  three 
centuries,  which  proves  their  power.  And  we  can  dispas- 
sionately survey  the  events  of  that  revolution,  without 
confounding  the  stern  and  holy  heroism  of  its  chiefs  with 
the  undeniable  folly  and  wickedness  of  many  that  were 
counted  as  their  followers. 
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Multitudes  who  knew  nothing  of  the  religion  taught 
at   Wittenberg   were    counted   as   followers  of  the 

*  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  Epistolarum  Opus.    Basili®,  ex  Offi- 
cina  Frobeniana,  1536*    Lib.  xix. 
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Reformers ;  and  at  this  day  we*  hear  the  sedition  and 
bloodshed  of  the  Peasant  War,  as  it  was  called,  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  Lutheranism.  To  remove  this 
misapprehension,  we  must  review  the  facts. 

The  Germans  ever  boasted  of  their  liberties.  Liberty 
was  anciently  regarded  as  the  birthright  of  every  Ger- 
man, whether  he  were  a  Prince  or  Noble,  or  a  boor.  In 
the  more  primitive  state  of  Teutonic  society,  the  popula- 
tions of  the  little  states  into  which  Germany  was  divided 
chiefly  consisted  of  graziers  and  farmers ;  some  wander- 
ing without  any  fixed  habitation,  and  others  cultivating 
grounds  without  the  privilege  or  the  restraint  of  bound- 
aries. Even  when  long  occupation  had  invested  the 
agriculturist  with  something  like  the  importance  of  a 
landowner,  he  took  the  usufruct,  indeed,  but  claimed  no 
exclusive  or  perpetual  right  of  property. 

Yet  they  who  counted  most  heads  of  cattle,  and  could 
<K>mmand  the  longest  trains  of  followers,  acquired  a  social 
power,  almost  equivalent  with  that  obtained  by  the  owners 
of  real  property ;  and,  like  the  Kings  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  they  could,  at  any  moment,  array 
little  armies  of  trained  servants  for  defence  or  for 
aggression.  They  scarcely  knew  money,  and  had  as 
little  conception  of  the  forms  and  restrictions  of  artificial 
or  civilized  society.  In  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Romans  gave  those  free  Germans  money, 
and,  in  exchange,  took  away  some  part  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Colonists  and  Ecclesiastics  from  Italy,  France,  and 
Britain,  imperceptibly  multiplied  in  the  ages  following,  and 
so  did  the  arts  and  burdens  of  a  new  kind  of  life,  imposed 
by  the  conquerors  upon  the  conquered.  Estates  shaped 
themselves  within  imperfectly-marked  boundaries,  and 
became  sources  of  revenue  to  hereditary  proprietors. 
Power  grew  stronger;  subordination  slowly  settled 
around  the  feudal  centres ;  new  necessities  of  defence  and 
luxury  impelled  the  lords  temporal  and  the  priesthood  to 
exact  heavier  contributions ;  and,  in  the  times  of  Frede- 
ric III.  and  Maximilian  I.,  the  ostentation  o£  wealth 
and  military  power  had  risen  to  an  unprecedented  height 
in  the  Imperial  Court.  So  did  profligacy  and  ambition 
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luxuriate  in  the  Court  ^f  Rome.  The  course  of  oppres- 
sion, hoth  by  Princes  and  Prelates,  outran  that  of 
popular  decay ;  and  memories  of  liberty  long  cherished 
by  the  German  people,  rude  and  untaught  as  they  were, 
wakened  up  again.  It  was  then  the  peasants  responded 
to  the  voice  of  any  demagogue  who  bade  them  break  off 
the  yoke,  without  considering  the  hopelessness  of  such  an 
effort. 

Groaning  under  aggravated  burdens  of  Jrohndienst,  or 
"  villanage,"  and  exhausted  by  exactions  of  the  clergy, 
made  under  pretext  of  war  with  the  Turks,  the  poor 
people  caught  blindly  at  every  promise  of  relief,  come 
whence  it  might.  Signal  evidences  of  this  disposition 
remain  on  the  face  of  history. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  years  before  Luther, 
Thuringia  and  Saxony  rebelled  against  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  and  their  Bishops,  (a.d.  1073,)  on  account  of 
an  imposition  of  tithes,  and  torrents  of  blood  were  shed. 

The  Helvetians,  the  Netherlander,  and  the  Belgians 
were  notorious  for  their  jealousy  of  ancient  rights  and 
immunities. 

We  hear  Maximilian  complaining,  in  the  Imperial  Diet 
at  Constance,  (a.d.  1507,)  that  the  King  of  France  had 
stirred  up  the  peasants  of  the  Belgian  provinces  to 
rebellion.  There  was  a  formidable  rustic  army  ;  a  cheese 
and  a  loaf  were  painted  on  its  banners ;  and  the  objects  of 
the  cheese-and-bread  insurrection,  as  it  was  called,  were 
to  get  rid  of  all  burdens,  and  reduce  the  nobility  to 
order.  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxony,  encountered  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  insurgents  in  open  field,  and  quenched  the 
cheese-and-bread  riot  in  the  blood  of  most  of  them. 

The  Swabians  had  risen  in  like  manner,  (a.d.  1491,) 
but  were  excelled  in  courage  and  success  by  the  peasants 
of  Spire,  on  the  Rhine,  (a.d.  1503,)  who  formed  a  strong 
confederacy,  called  the  Bundschuh,  or  "  League-shoe," 
from  a  device  on  their  standard, — for  the  recovery  of  old 
liberties. 

Under  the  leadership  of  "  Poor  Kuntze,"  a  farmer  of 
Beutelsbach,  in  the  state  of  Wiirtemberg,  (a.d.  1514,)  a 
sedition  of  the  same  kind  broke  out,  threatening  destruc- 
tion to  the  nobility,  the  prelates,  and  the  clergy,  all  of 
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whom  they  too  truly  charged  with  avarice  and  profligacy. 
Schorndorf,  and  several  other  towns,  were  in  their 
power ;  and  unless  the  Emperor  and  Princes  had  made 
overtures  of  concession,  hesides  displaying  military  force, 
the  consequences  would  probahly  have  been  far  more  calami- 
tous than  those  of  any  previous  insurrection.  The  imposts 
were  moderated,  a  few  of  the  leaders  were  executed,  and 
the  country  was  pacified  for  the  time. 

So  recently  as  the  year  1515, — only  two  years  before 
Luther's  preaching  against  indulgences, — while  Maximi- 
lian I.  was  in  conference  with  the  -Kings  of  Poland  and 
Hungary  in  Vienna,  he  received  the  grateful  intelligence 
that  one  of  his  servants  had  killed  two  thousand  rebel 
peasants  in  Carniola.  But  this  was  trifling  in  compari- 
son with  the  horrors  of  a  general  revolt  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  at  the  same  time.  Their  complaint  was  of  the 
tyranny  and  brutality  of  princes,  and  prelates,  and  clergy. 
One  Lawrence,  a  Presbyter,  and  one  Michael,  a  Monk, 
were  among  their  captains.  Several  Bishops  and  nobles 
were  impaled.  Of  fourteen  Bishops  only  one  survived ; 
four  hundred  noblemen  perished ;  and  tranquillity  was 
not  restored  until  the  death  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  had  spread  mute  horror  over  all 
those  lands. 

"What  age,,,  exclaimed  Cuspinianus,  an  Imperial 
Councillor,  "  can  tell  me  of  such  a  deed  as  this  ?  Who 
ever  has  read  or  heard  of  such  things  as  these  ?  But  there 
are  others  that  far  surpass  what  I  have  written,  and  there 
is  much  that  shame  forbids  me  to  record.' ' 

And  there  is  much,  doubtless,  that  the  most  diligent 
compilers  have  not  gathered  from  the  records  of  those 
restless  provinces.  For  it  is  evident  that  discontent 
was  universal,  and  organized  rebellion  widely  spread. 
Hungarians,  Croats,  and  Swabians  communicated  with 
each  other  by  all  means,  the  press  not  excepted,  and 
freely  circulated  "libels,"  exhorting  the  boors  on  the 
Austrian  and  Croatian  frontiers  to  a  common  gather- 
ing,— an  die  Versammlung  gemeiner  Baurschafft, — to  join 
in  counsel,  and  break  off  their  fetters.  Surely,  there  was 
never  a  more  troublous  age,  nor  ever  a  people  more  dis- 
contented than  the  Germans ;  but  they  who  attributed  the 
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troubles  of  Germany  to  the  preaching  of  Luther  and  the 
teaching  of  Melancthon,  threw  a  veil  of  silence  over  all 
these  facts.  It  is  due,  therefore,  to  mere  historic  truth, 
to  bring  them  into  view.* 

"  But  did  not  the  preaching  of  the  Keformers  fan  up 
the  flames  of  popular  disaffection  in  Germany  ?  " 

I  will  recount  the  facts,  following  the  dates,  and  the 
reader  shall  judge. 

Thomas  Munzer,  a  Priest,  the  notorious  leader  of  the 
peasant  war,  was  a  native  of  Stolberg,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Hercynian  forest.  When  but  a  young  man,  usher  in 
a  school  at  Halle,  about  the  year  1512,  he  felt  powerful 
aspirations  after  fame,  and  would  have  headed  a  faction 
then,  had  opportunity  been  afforded.  At  this  time 
Luther  was  not  heard  of,  nor  for  five  years  afterwards. 
But  we  do  not  find  Munzer  emerging  into  notoriety  until 
1522,  when  he  is  preaching  furiously  at  Zwickau,  encou- 
raging fanatical  prophets,  and  indoctrinating  Storck  and 
his  companions  in  the  absurdities  which  they  endea- 
voured to  propagate  at  Wittenberg,  to  the  perplexity  of 
Melancthon,  and  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  Luther. 
From  Zwickau,  he  removed  to  Alstadt,  and,  by  the  tacit 
permission  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  obtained  employment 
as  a  preacher,  to  the  great  grief  of  Luther  and  his 
friends.  From  Alstadt  he  withdrew,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1524,  after  having  led  the  mob  into  a  church, 
and  broken  the  images;  and  found  yet  more  congenial 
society  in  Muhlhausen,t  where  his  fanaticism  blazed  out 
in  its  utmost  fervour.  He  performed  a  ceremony  on 
baptized  persons,  which  they  mistook  for  baptism,  and, 
with  his  followers,  received  the  designation  of  "  Anabap- 
tist,' '  or,  "  re-baptizer."  They  extolled  a  state  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  restraints  of  decency,  and  the  simpler 
folk  mistook  the  grossest  licentiousness  for  Gospel 
liberty!  They  addressed  each  other  with  the  familiar 
compellation  of  "  brother  "  or  "  sister,"  and  were  wont  to  . 
assemble  by  themselves  in  gardens.    Besides  the  name 

*  Seckendorf.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  i.,  sect.  1. 

f  In  obedience  to  a  citation  of  the  civil  authority,  he  appeared  At 
Weimar,  about  the  1st  of  August ;  but,  while  his  cause  was  pending, 
escaped  at  night,  and  went  to  MUhlhausen. 
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"Anabaptist,"  people  also  called  them  Gartenbriider,  Triiu- 
mer,  Geisterer,  "  Garden-brothers,' ' "  Dreamers,"  "  Spirit- 
ual. "  These  very  spiritual  persons,  in  their  turn,  poured 
contempt  on  all  who  dreamt  not  with  them ;  and  as  for 
the  holy  Scriptures,  they  called  them  "Bibel,  Bubel, 
Babel,"  and  treated  the  sacred  book  accordingly.  "  The 
Spirit,"  they  said,  was  a  sufficient  source  of  knowledge 
and  faith,  even  without  the  Bible.  Their  own  fury  was 
the  only  inspiration  they  respected. 

Artfully  confounding  religion  with  rebellion,  Munzer 
inveighed  at  once  against  the  imposts  laid  upon  the 
people,  and,  as  in  Turgovia,  against  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  who  refused  the  people  the  benefit  of  hearing 
the  preaching  of  evangelical  doctrine.  For  it  must  be 
noted  well,  that  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants  chiefly 
spread  in  states  that  were  as  yet  unvisited  by  the 
Reformation. 

This  insurrection  began  in  Swabia,  in  November,  1524, 
provoked,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  rapacity  of  an  Abbat, 
who  seized  on  some  property  left  by  poor  persons 
deceased,  and  by  the  rigorous  exactions  of  certain  Magis- 
trates. Munzer  heard  of  it,  and  constituted  himself 
prophet  and  captain  of  the  malcontents.  Under  the 
instruction  of  one  Shapher,  a  Zuinglian  preacher  at  Mem- 
mingen,  they  presented  twelve  Articles  embodying  the 
expectations  which  were  to  be  satisfied  before  they  would 
lay  down  their  arms.    They  demanded,— 

Permission  to  choose  their  own  Ministers  to  preach 
the  pure  word  of  God,  without  any  mixture  of  human 
error : 

Exemption  from  tithing  of  all  but  wheat;  and  the 
tenth  of  wheat  to  be  distributed  among  Ministers,  the 
poor,  and  public  works : 

Exaction  of  obedience  to  Magistrates  in  those  things 
only  which  it  is  lawful  for  Christians  to  perform;  and 
release  from  servitude,  which  men  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  ought  not  to  suffer : 

Deliverance  from  a  great  part  of  the  burdens  laid  on 
them : 

Permission  to  hunt  and  fish  everywhere : 
Common  right  to  forests  everywhere : 
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An  abolition  of  all  customs,  in  general,  that  were 
contrary  to  their  liberty. 

The  insurgents  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  persevere 
until  they  had  obtained  these  concessions ;  which  were 
not  unreasonable,  and,  excepting  only  the  first  demand, 
which  aimed  at  the  establishment,  in  Germany,  of  the 
Zuinglian  fashion  of  church-government,  deserved  fair 
consideration.  The  first  error  lay  in  seeking  redress  by 
force  of  arms,  although  even  that  was  less  to  be  blamed 
where  there  was  no  constitutional  provision  for  civil  reform- 
ation ;  but  worst  of  all  was  the  madness  of  Munzer  and 
his  followers,  who  found  a  ready  hearing  for  their 
imposture  amongst  the  ignorant  and  infuriated  boors. 
No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  their  insurrection,  than  he 
converted  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Miihlhausen  into 
a  cannon-foundery,  and  collected  a  raw  multitude  out  of 
the  neighbouring  country  under  the  name  of  an  army. 
One  Pfeiffer,  formerly  a  Premonstratensian  Monk,  started 
up  in  quality  of  preacher,  and  inflamed  both  Munzer  and 
his  miserable  hosts  with  an  accession  of  new  madness, 
pretending  to  see  Divine  visions,  and  to  take  orders  from 
angels.  Under  those  orders  he  led  large  bodies  of 
armed  peasants  to  lay  waste  the  castles  of  the  nobility 
around  Miihlhausen ;  and  thus  they  made  negotiation 
impossible,  by  resorting  to  force.  Munzer  also  took  the 
field ;  and,  having  ascertained  that  the  Lutherans  were  all 
opposed  to  them,  raved  against  Lutheranism  as  a  new 
form  of  tyranny.  France,  they  said,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
were  all  risen  against  the  tyrants ;  and  the  war-cry  for 
the  wakening  world  was  to  be,  "  Thomas  Munzer,  and 
the  sword  of  Gideon !  " 

Swabia,  Wiirtemberg,  Franconia,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Alsace,  swarmed  with  the  rustic  rebels,  who, 
for  a  short  time,  laid  everything  waste,  and  committed 
atrocities  as  vile  as  any  that  the  annals  of  civil  warfare 
bear  in  record.  Meanwhile  the  Princes  entered  into  a 
confederacy  for  common  defence ;  and  soon  their  soldiers 
began  to  cut  down  the  insurgents  by  thousands. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1525,  no  fewer  than  five  thou- 
sand— some  say  seven  thousand — fell  at  Frankenhausen 
in  a  single  battle ;  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month  the 
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city  of  Miihlhausen,  Munzer's  head-qaarters,  capitulated 
with  the  Langrave  and  other  Princes.  Eleven  hundred 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  citizens  walked  out  hare-foot 
and  hare-headed,  and  knelt  down  to  implore  compassion. 
The  Senate  and  twelve  hundred  citizens  came  the  next 
day,  hare-footed,  and  carrying  white  rods  in  their  hands, 
knelt  down  thrice,  and  thrice  cried  for  mercy.  With 
promise  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  which,  however,  was  not 
fully  exacted,  they  received  pardon.  Munzer,  Pfeiffer, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  were  executed ;  and 
thus  ended  the  war  of  the  rustics,  which  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  have  had  any  dependence  on  the  Lutheran 
Reformation.* 

What  Melancthon  thought  of  the  peasant  war  may  be 
gathered  from  his  letters. 

The  day  after  hearing  of  the  rout  of  Munzer's  legion 
at  Frankenhausen,  his  flight  to  a  nunnery,  and  his  cap- 
ture and  delivery  to  Count  Ernest  at  Mansfeld,  he  wrote 
thus  to  Camerarius : — 

"  Although  I  am  much  grieved  at  the  slaughter  of 
that  wretched  multitude,  and  that  the  Princes  are  com- 
pelled thus  to  put  down  those  robberies,  1  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  the  leader  of  the  sedition  is  made  prisoner ; 
and  am  glad,  not  only  that  we  shall  have  tranquillity, 
but  that  there  is  now  clear  evidence  what  is  the  spirit  of 
which  those  people  boasted.  And  what  a  kingdom! 
What  fair  dreams  !  With  what  senseless  prophecies  did 
he  not  impel  the  foolish  multitude  to  take  up  arms ! 
How  often  did  he  not  promise  to  take  the  foremost  place 
in  battle,  obedient  to  celestial  oracles,  that  he  might 
change  the  constitution  of  our  cities  !  But  all  this  has 
come  to  nothing ;  and  from  my  inmost  soul  I  thank  the 
Lord,  and  pray  Him  still  to  prosper  us,  and  amend  the 
vices  of  the  Church  more  gently." 

In  another  letter  he  relates  that  the  Prince  Palatine 
requested  him  to  give  his  judgment  on  the  twelve  Arti- 
cles, and  that  he  returned  a  confutation  of  them,  and 
gave  counsel  that  they  should  trust  in  Christ.  He  refers 
to  the  traces  of  that  ruinous  outbreak  in  all  directions ; 
but  says  that  Bretten,  his  native  town,  stood  untouched, 

Seckendorfc  Hist  Lutheran.,  lib.  i,  sect.  61 ;  lib.  ii.,  sect.  1—4. 
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while  flames  of  cwil  war  overran  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. "For,"  said  he,  exultingly,  "my  fellow-citizens 
kept  their  faith."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  to  try  the  faith  of 
Melancthon.  The  fires  of  persecution  had  already  been 
kindled  for  the  destruction  of  the  Lutheran  Eeformation, 
especially  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  now  a  personal  friend 
of  his  is  counted  with  the  sufferers.  Henry  of  Zutphen, 
who  had  not  long  left  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
after  being  nearly  killed  by  the  mob  in  Ditmarsh,  was 
immolated  by  the  Priests,  who  saw  him  cast  into  the 
flames  while  he  had  yet  life  enough  remaining  to  pray 
for  his  murderers.  While  Melancthon  wept  for  his 
friend,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  human  power  to 
prevent  the  recent  edict  of  Worms  from  being  executed 
in  like  manner  upon  thousands. 

A  FUNEBAL  AND  A  MAEEIAGE. 

As  I  am  not  writing  biographies  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  Martin  Luther,  1  must  not  be  tempted  away 
from  the  present  subject  by  the  death  of  the  one  or  the 
marriage  of  the  other.  We  have  only  to  observe  how 
Melancthon  bears  himself  on  each  occasion. 

Between  Frederic  the  Wise,  and  the  Greek  Professor  in 
his  University  of  Wittenberg,  there  was  a  congeniality  of 
character  that  gave  rise  to  mutual  esteem.  The  Prince 
might  incur  a  charge  of  weakness,  and  the  scholar  might 
be  suspected  of  timidity ;  but,  after  all,  posterity  confesses 
that  they  both  were  wise. 

When  the  rustic  war  was  raging  elsewhere,  this  electo- 
rate was  only  disturbed  by  a  natural  fear  that  the 
calamities  which  befell  neighbouring  states  might  invade 
Saxony  also ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  the 
rebels  did  not  yet  ask  for  anything  more  than  the  alle- 
viation of  temporal  burdens,  the  states  where  the  Gospel 
was  preached  without  restriction  were  kept  at  peace. 
About  three  weeks  before  his  death,  Frederic  expressed 
his  own  view  of  the  cause  of  those  troubles  in  a  letter  to 

*  Philippi  Melancthonis  rov  4v  aylois  Concilia.  Collect  Stud,  et 
Op.  Christ.  Pezelii.    Neustadii,  160(X 
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his  brother  John.  "1  could  wish  from  my  heart  to 
show  you  what  1  think,  and  what  answer  should  be  given 
to  the  Princes  ;  "  (who  desired  help  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion ;)  "  but  you  know  my  weakness.  Yet  this  is  too 
great  a  matter  to  be  handled  by  main  force.  Perhaps 
cause  has  been  given  for  the  poor  people  to  make  this 
uproar,  and  especially  by  forbidding  them  the  word  of 
God ;  but  they  have  been  dealt  hardly  with  in  many 
ways  by  us  rulers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.' ' 

And  some  days  afterwards,  he  wrote  as  follows  to*  the 
same,  concerning  one  of  his  own  provinces : — "  If  you  can 
do  away  with  the  tithe  in  Franconia,  and  so  make  the 
people  somewhat  more  quiet  and  tractable,  it  will  not  be 
ill  judged  to  do  the  same  thing  in  other  places.  Our 
Lord  God  will  no  doubt  make  it  up  to  you  and  me, 
righteously  and  graciously,  in  many  ways." 

But  most  impressive  were  the  farewell  words  he 
addressed  to  the  assembled  members  of  his  family  imme- 
diately after  his  last  confession  and  communion.  "  Dear 
children,  I  pray  you  for  God's  sake,  if  1  have  done  any- 
thing to  cause  you  grief,  whether  by  word  or  deed,  that 
you,  for  His  sake,  will  forgive  me,  and  pray  others  to  do 
the  same.  For  we  Princes  often  treat  the  poor  people 
with  hardship  and  unMndness."  * 

Soon  after  pronouncing  these  words,  Frederic  died 
(May  5th,  1525).  Luther  pronounced  a  funeral  oration 
in  German,  and  Melancthon  in  Latin.  The  latter  now 
appeared  before  the  University  a  real  mourner. 

"  In  this  public  mourning,  and  most  bitter  and 
universal  grief,  whether  we  are  to  deplore  the  death  of 
the  wisest  of  Princes,  or  to  weep  for  the  loss  of  the 
republic, — for  there  can  be  no  greater  loss  than  that  he  is 
taken  from  us, — or  whether  by  this  oration  the  minds  of 
our  chief  men  and  of  the  public  have  to  be  relieved,  1  feel 
that  I  have  not  brought  with  me  courage  and  self- 
possession  equal  to  the  work.  Even  this  voice,  choked 
with  sorrow,  interrupted  with  tears,  is  witness  of  affection 
and  of  reverence."  He  professed  inability  to  do  justice  to 
the  virtues  of  the  departed,  to  whom  he  had  been 
indebted  for  innumerable  benefits,  and  whom  he  admired 
*  Scckeudorf.  Comment,  de  Lutheran.,  lib.  ii.,  sect.  2. 
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and  loved  for  the  excellence  of  his  private  character. 
On  his  virtues  as  a  Prince  and  as  a  man,  Melancthon 
descants  with  much  feeling ;  and  I  take  a  single  passage 
as  no  less  descriptive  of  the  speaker  than  of  the 
deceased : — 

"  He  is  greatly  mistaken  who  thinks  that  a  country  can 
be  kept  in  order  by  force  of  arms  alone.  For  this  the  arts 
of  peace,  justice,  moderation,  constancy,  a  lively  care  of 
the  public  safety,  diligence  in  dispensing  justice,  and 
ending  the  disagreements  of  citizens,  forbearance  towards 
the  multitude  when  in  error,  severity  in  punishing  the 
wicked,  clemency  in  saving  them  that  can  be  corrected, 
are  far  more  effectual.  But  the  multitude  are  carried 
away  with  admiration  of  martial  courage ;  for  it  can  see 
that  the  clearest.  They  make  more  of  an  athletic  soldier 
than  of  a  modest  and  peaceable  citizen.  The  virtues  of 
learning  and  urbanity,  like  other  good  things,  are  unseen 
and  unthought  of  by  the  crowd,  who  fancy  that  little 
praise  is  due  to  such  as  make  peace  and  arts  their  study. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  think  a  care  for  peace  to  be  far,  far 
more  excellent  than  familiarity  with  camps,  whether  you 
regard  its  benefits,  or  consider  the  nature  of  humanity ; 
nor  can  I  suffer  Antony,  a  great  General,  indeed,  but  one 
who  did  great  injury  to  the  republic,  to  be  preferred  to 
Augustus,  a  pacific  Prince,  and  lover  of  repose.  Neither 
did  Alcibiades  more  good  for  the  Greeks  than  Solon. 
The  one,  with  war  after  war,  brought  his  country  to 
ruin ;  but  the  other,  by  the  laws  he  gave,  and  the  consti- 
tution he  established,  saved  the  state  that  had  been 
founded.  Therefore  God  endowed  Frederic  with  these 
more  useful  and  better  virtues.  And,  thus  endowed, 
Frederic  was  ever  careful,  through  all  the  troubles  which 
disturbed  Germany,  that  his  own  subjects  should  not  be 
involved  in  war." 

Certainly,  if  the  deceased  Elector  had  been  as  warlike 
as  were  some  of  his  neighbours,  he  would  not  only  have 
brought  the  horrors  of  war  upon  Saxony,  but,  unable  to 
appreciate  the  motives  of  the  Reformers,  or  the  value  of 
the  truths  they  taught,  might  have  closed  his  territory 
against  a  purely  religious  reformation.  No  man, 
therefore,  could  estimate  his  worth  more  truly  than 
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Melancthon,  who  now  mourned  as  if  he  had  lost  a 
father. 

A  month  had  not  elapsed  after  the  interment  of  this 
good  Prince.  Anxiety  and  sorrow  were  weighing  down 
the  spirit  of  Melancthon,  when  he  heard,  to  his  amaze* 
ment,  that  Luther  was  espoused  to  Catherine  Bore,  a 
lady  who  had  escaped  from  a  nunnery  some  years  before. 
The  intelligence  came  suddenly,  and  proved  that  although 
Luther  could  confide  in  the  judgment  of  his  friend  on  a 
question  of  doctrine  or  church-discipline,  he  could  not  trust 
him  to  decide  whether  or  not  he,  an  ex-Monk,  should  marry 
the  ex-Nun.  Melancthon  did  not  know  that  on  the  very 
day  of  the  late  Elector's  death,  Luther  was  unbosoming 
his  thoughts  to  another  friend,  telling  him  that  "his 
Catherine  "  had  refused  the  hand  of  a  Doctor  who  sued 
for  it,  and  allowed  him  to  believe  that  a  suit  from  him- 
self would  not  be  rejected.  That  very  day,  therefore,  he 
determined  to  confirm,  by  example,  the  doctrine  he  had 
taught,  to  marry  as  other  Priests  had  married,  and  to 
marry  Catherine  Bore. 

Luther,  having  deferred  the  marriage  until  the  13th 
day  of  June,  probably  in  consideration  of  the  death  of  his 
Sovereign  and  patron,  then  invited  Bugenhagius,  (or 
Pomeranus,  as  he  is  also  called,)  a  theologian  and 
preacher,  who  had  taught  the  unlawfulness  of  priestly 
celibacy,  Apellus,  a  lawyer,  and  Luke,  a  painter,  and  in 
their  presence  was  espoused,  with  due  solemnity,  to  the 
lady  of  his  choice.  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  took  her 
to  his  house,  gave  a  good  marriage-supper  to  his  friends  ; 
but  as  Melancthon  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
"  wise  men "  who  manifested  alarm  at  what  they  were 
pleased  to  consider  a  precipitate  or  unseasonable  proceed- 
ing, he  was  not  included  in  the  party. 

Recovered,  however,  from  the  surprise,  he  calmly 
reconsidered  the  whole  matter,  felt  that  Luther  had  not 
committed  a  sin,  "  was  not  fallen,"  and  employed  his  best 
influence  to  justify  what  he  had  seemed  ready  to  con- 
demn. In  a  long  letter  in  Greek,  addressed  to  his  friend 
Camerarius,  who  then  taught  humanities  at  Nuremberg, 
he  argued  in  favour  of  the  marriage  which  he  had  been 
counted  too  wise  to  witness.  His  delicacy,  however,  was 
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scarcely  less  admirable,  at  first,  than  his  honesty  and 
magnanimity  at  last.* 

ACADEMY  OF  1TUREMBEBGK 

The  memory  of  Melancthon  continues  to  be  cherished 
at  Nuremberg,  where  he  might  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  literary  and  theological  studies.  His  statue 
adorns  the  Gymnasium.  After  the  abolition  of  mass  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  Senate  to  the  doc- 
trine and  worship  of  the  Reformation,  in  spite  of  Papal 
remonstrance  and  Monkish  contradiction,  he  advised  the 
senators,  with  all  of  whom  he  was  in  friendly  correspond- 
ence, to  fortify  their  cause  and  benefit  their  fellow- 
citizens  by  the  establishment  of  a  school.  Sound  learn- 
ing, he  calculated,  would  tend  to  put  ignorant  Preachers 
to  shame,  and  scriptural  influences  would  counteract  the 
pestilential  example  of  wicked  ones.  The  advice  drew 
on  him  importunate  requests  to  go  to  Nuremberg  and 
superintend  the  work;  but  he  declared  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  quit  the  service  of  the  Elector. 
He  would  stand  by  his  friends  and  the  cause  of  God  in 
Wittenberg,  notwithstanding  the  burden  of  duties,  too 
heavy  to  be  borne  with  comfort,  or  the  scantiness  of  a 
stipend  that  was  barely  sufficient  for  his  maintenance. 
He  consented,  however,  to  go  to  Nuremberg,  and  give 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  his  counsel.  This  he  did  in 
October,  1525  ;  and,  in  the  year  following,  having  assisted 
to  obtain  Professors,  went  thither  again,  and  delivered  a 
brilliant  oration  at  the  opening  of  the  institution.f 

THE  FIBST  DIET  OF  SPIRE. 

The  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Eeformation  could  not 
be  confined  within  the  circle  of  professorial  duties  at 
Wittenberg,  neither  were  his  counsels  in  other  cities  to 
be  sought  only  for  such  congenial  undertakings  as  that 
of  the  Bavarian  Academy. 

The  boors  had  been  once  beaten ;  but  the  spirit  of 

*  Seckendorf.,  lib.  ii.,  sect  5. 

f  Declamationes,  torn.  i.   In  Laudem  novae  Scholar 
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revolt,  still  unsubdued,  threatened  a  yet  wider  and  more 
stubborn  insurrection.  In  Thuringia,  for  example,  tur- 
bulent Preachers  were  declaiming  against  the  tyranny  of 
rulers,  and  the  multitude  seemed  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  into  rebellion,  and  repeating  the  excesses  of  the 
Anabaptist  rabble  of  Munzer.  None  could  deny  that  the 
poor  were  oppressed ;  and  although  the  Magistrates  who 
silenced  pretended  religious  demagogues  did  no  more 
than  their  duty,  they  exposed  themselves  to  popular 
hatred ;  while  others,  in  states  adhering  to  the  Papacy, 
inflicted  a  real  grievance  on  the  people,  by  forbidding  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached.  Hence  arose  the  din  of  accusation 
and  recrimination  on  all  sides.  Popish  Princes  charged 
their  liberal  brethren  with  encouraging  sedition;  John, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  far  more  courageous  than  Frederic  the 
Wise,  with  his  friend  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  reasonably 
retorted  on  the  Papists,  that  their  manifold  persecutions 
of  their  subjects  inevitably  provoked  sedition.  A  third 
party,  as  usual,  dreamt  of  a  middle  way,  not  only  in 
compromise  between  absolutism  and  license,  but  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  Mass. 

Charles  V.,  whom  experience  had  not  yet  taught  that 
efforts  of  mere  authority  cannot  still  the  tumults  of  a 
people  tormented  and  irritated  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  proposed  to  pacify  Germany  by  force.  By  a 
mandate  issued  at  Toledo  on  the  24th  of  May,  1525,  he 
cited  the  Electors,  and  the  representatives  of  states  and 
free  cities,  to  meet  in  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  the  month 
of  October,  in  order  to  extirpate  Lutheranism  out  of  the 
Empire.  By  a  letter  from  his  own  hand,  penned  more 
gently,  he  invited  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  particular ;  but 
the  Elector's  delegate  at  the  Imperial  Court  warned  his 
master  of  the  danger  that  would  beset  him  if  he  ventured 
to  appear  at  the  Diet  thus  convened.  The  Landgrave, 
too,  wrote  to  the  Elector,  advising  a  union  of  the 
Lutheran  Princes.  These  two  Princes  met  at  Freienwalde 
a  few  days  before  a  very  scanty  Diet  sat  at  Augsburg, 
and  agreed  to  invite  other  Princes,  states,  and  cities,  to 
join  them  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
make  proposals  for  the  pacification  of  Germany  by  means 
of  righteous  concessions.    The  Electors  of  Treves  and 
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the  Palatinate,  the  Marquises  of  Brandenburg  and  Fran- 
conia,  the  Dukes  of  Luneburg,  Pomerania,  and  Mecklen- 
burg, the  Princes  of  AnhaJt  and  Henneberg,  many 
Counts,  a  large  body  of  the  nobility  of  the  Empire,  many 
cities,  and  among  them  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  Augsburg 
itself,  Ulm,  and  Magdeburg, — these  all  united  on  the 
side  of  reformation,  and  sent  their  delegates  to  represent 
them  in  the  Diet,  where  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor's 
brother,  presided  in  his  stead. 

The  legates  were  instructed  to  complain  of  the  sere- 
rity  of  language  employed  by  the  Emperor  in  his  indie- 
tion ;  and  to  prove  that  the  late  insurrection  of  the  peasants, 
which  these  very  Princes  had  suppressed,  with  hazard  of 
their  own  lives,  was  to  be  imputed  to  unseasonable 
harshness  of  the  same  kind.  They  were  to  remind  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  supporters  that  Divine  truth  could  not  be 
torn  out  of  men's  hearts  by  force ;  but  that,  if  suck 
violence  continued,  greater  calamities  would  follow,  and 
the  word  of  God  itself,  brought  into  the  strife,  and 
associated  with  deeds  of  insubordination  and  vengeance, 
would  fall  into  contempt.  They  were  to  demand  observ- 
ance of  the  recess  of  Nuremberg, — a  sort  of  armistice 
agreed  on  in  a  Diet  held  in  that  city, — and  require  tbe 
cause  in  which  religion  and  the  souls  of  men  were  con- 
cerned, to  be  so  treated  that  present  evils  might  not  be 
made  worse.  And  they  were  further  instructed  to 
demand  an  adjournment  to  some  other  time  and  place, 
and  a  suspension  of  the  persecuting  edict  of  Worms. 

The  Diet  could  not  resist  such  reasonable  demands, 
presented  by  so  strong  a  confederacy:  a  recess  was 
worded  gently,  and  they  adjourned  until  the  9th  of 
January,  1526.  By  prorogation,  however,  it  was  delayed 
until  June  25th,  when  the  first  Diet  of  Spire  opened* its 
proceedings,  which  were  favourably  influenced  by  the 
preparatory  counsels  of  Melancthon. 

Seckendorf  quotes  a  German  manuscript  .written  by  bis 
hand,  and  preserved  in  the  records  of  that  Diet,  which  is 
so  very  characteristic  that  I  must  reproduce  the  quota- 
tion) at  least  in  substance,  and  thereby  show  the  firmness 
and  moderation  of  the  man. 

In  this  document  two  questions  were  to  be  examined: 
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First,  Should  the  Reformers  content  themselves  with 
preaching  and  receiving  true  doctrine,  leaving  abuses  to  be 
corrected  by  the  Bishops  ?  or,  secondly,  If  they  slighted 
episcopal  authority,  would  they  be  guilty  of  schism  ? 
Should  they,  or  should  they  not,  support  Luther  in  his 
rejection  of  canonical  authorities  ?  "  For  when,"  says 
the  paper,  "  they  cannot  gainsay  the  doctrine,  they  seek 
occasion  to  oppress  us  by  alleging  that  it  is  wicked  to  do 
anything  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishops.  This 
they  wish  to  prove  by  affirming,  L  That  the  Bishop  has 
an  ordinary  power  beyond  which  none  can  go  to  establish 
anything  in  the  Church ;  2.  The  mass,  monastic  vows, 
and  other  such  things,  have  been  in  use  for  many  ages, 
and  the  Church,  which  cannot  err,  has  not  abolished 
them;  3.  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  therefore  we 
should  submit ;  4.  Charity  requires  us  to  bear  with  the 
infirmity  of  others ;  5.  The  peril  of  war,  which  is  to  be 
expected  if  we  do  not  obey,  ought  to  be  avoided." 

On  the  first  point  Melancthon  answered  in  the 
sentences  that  follow : — 

"  Ministers  of  the  word  of  God  are  bound  to  teach  the 
primary  article  of  faith,  concerning  trust  in  Christ ;  nor 
can  they  omit  or  conceal  this,  unless  they  would  sin 
against  His  commandment,  who  says,  '  Whosoever  shall 
confess  Me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  The  saying  of  David,  also, 
must  be  borne  in  mind:  '  I  have  believed,  therefore  have 
I  spoken.'  And  this  is  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  It  is  also 
certain  that  this  doctrine  has  not  been  rightly  set  forth ; 
that,  although  men  are  bound  by  Christ  to  do  His  works, 
the  Monks  and  Priests  have  devised  a  new  and  falsa 
worship,  with  vows,  masses,  and  invocation  of  saints,  by 
which  they  hope  to  save  themselves,  and  others  who 
perform  them.  Preachers  ought,  for  conscience  sake,  to 
veprove  these  errors.  (See  Ezek.  xxxiiL  8.)  This  is  also 
clearly  required  in  the  second  commandment  of  the 
Decalogue,  by  which  false  doctrine  is  forbidden.  Now, 
there  were  false  doctrines  concerning  the  merit  of  works 

satisfaction  made  by  ourselves — application  of  the 
benefits  of  the  mass  to  others — the  equalling  of  monastic 
life  to  baptism— invocation  of  saints~-their  merit, 
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which  has  been  said  to  profit  us  as  much  as  the  merit  of 
Christ.  But  these  are  manifest  blasphemies.  Then 
there  are  other  abuses  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy :  the 
Pope  and  Bishops  neglect  their  duty,  make  themselves 
Kings  over  the  Emperor  and  the  Princes,  waste  the 
goods  of  the  Church  upon  their  own  tyranny,  and  in  all 
this  they  make  great  ostentation  of  the  name  of  Christ. 
"We  cannot  approve  such  things  without  breaking  the 
second  commandment;  and  therefore  our  Preachers  are 
bound  to  rebuke  these  abuses." 

To  the  opposite  arguments  on  the  second  point,  he 
replies : — 

1.  "  The  power  of  Bishops  is  granted.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  incumbent  on  Pastors  and  Preachers,  by  virtue 
of  their  ordinary  vocation,  to  teach  the  truth,  especially 
if  the  Bishops  teach  it  not.  Our  Preachers,  too,  have 
admonished  the  Bishops,  both  in  speech  and  writing,  but 
in  vain,  and  have  only  drawn  down  persecution  on  them- 
selves. Therefore  they  should  no  longer  wait  for  the 
commands  of  Bishops,  any  more  than  did  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  wait  for  orders  from  Annas  and  Caiaphas.  Here 
applies  the  saying  of  the  Apostles :  *  God  is  to  be  obeyed 
rather  than  men.' " 

2.  "We  deny  that  the  Pope  and  clergy  are  the 
Church.  For  although  there  may  be  members  of  th© 
Church  among  them,  who  do  not  consent  to  their  errors, 
the  Church  consists  of  those  who  have  the  word  of  God, 
and  are  thereby  cleansed,  (Eph.  v.  26,)  and  no  others  are 
the  Church.  The  Holy  Spirit  also  commands  us  to> 
beware  lest  we  acknowledge  the  Pope  and  clergy  to  be- 
the  Church ;  for  He  predicted,  by  St.  Paul,  that  Anti- 
christ would  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,^-that  is,  in  the 
Church, — and  would  assume  His  name  ;  neither  can  that 
be  the  Church  which  God  has  not  in  subjection  to  Him- 
self. We  do  not,  therefore,  fall  away  from  the  Church 
when  we  rebuke  the  errors  of  Antichrist ;  for  we  think 
the  same  as  many  did  who  lived  under  his  tyranny,  not 
having  such  clear  knowledge  on  some  points  as  we 
possess,  and  even  true  Christians  have  defects,  and  ought 
to  pray,  *  Forgive  us  our  debts.'  There  have  been  many 
dissatisfied  with  the  errors  of  Pontiffs,  who  yet  lived 
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tinder  the  Papacy,  and  were  themselves  a  Church,  while 
the  Pope  and  clergy  lived  in  manifest  errors  and  crimes. 
Nor  does  it  matter  that  in  respect  to  certain  outward 
things,  such  as  fastings,  and  the  like,  we  act  differently 
from  those  who,  in  former  times,  were  true  Christians ; 
for  such  things  are  not  necessary  to  unity ;  and  if  they 
be  held  up  as  necessary,  we  must,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
maintain  the  contrary." 

3.  "It  was  not  our  Preachers  who  gave  occasion  of 
insubordination  and  tumults,  but  the  Pope  and  Bishops, 
who  persecuted  and  excommunicated  us,  and  refused  to 
accept  our  obedience,  unless  we  would  deny  the  word  of 
God.  But  the  sentence  they  quote  from  Scripture  is 
nothing  to  the  point;  for  due  obedience  is  what  God 
requires,  rejecting  those  victims  which  men  offer  of  their 
own  will,  instead  of  the  obedience  due  to  the  Divine 
word,  as  is  expressly  urged  by  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  xv.  20.)  " 

4.  "  The  mention  of  charity  towards  the  weak  has  no 
relevancy  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  for  the  Papists  are  not 
weak,  neither  are  their  errors  consistent  with  faith, 
like  those  of  the  weak  brethren  whom  St.  Paul  com- 
mands to  be  instructed.  But  the  Pope  and  Bishops  are 
become  enemies,  persecutors,  and  tyrants;  they  will 
take  no  instruction,  and  must,  therefore,  be  contradicted 
by  all  means." 

5.  "  The  Gospel  must  not  be  blamed  for  the  war,  but 
they  who  stir  up  wars  against  us." 

On  the  last  point  the  paper  is  more  diffuse,  recounting 
evidences  from  holy  Scripture,  that  such  wars  are  inevit- 
able consequences  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  any 
nation  where  its  truths  have  not  been  previously  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  the  Evangelist  is  nevertheless  bound  to 
proclaim  the  truth.  But  then  arises  the  question,  "  whe- 
ther the  Princes  have  done  right  in  not  only  receiving 
the  Gospel  for  themselves,  but  in  permitting  the  abroga- 
tion of  abuses,  and  refusing  to  tolerate  the  mass,  and 
other  superstitions,  in  colleges  and  monasteries."  To 
this  it  is  answered,  that  the  Princes  undoubtedly  were  in 
the  right  when  they  received  the  truth  for  themselves ; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  were  also  in  the  right  when 
they  permitted  the  clergy  to  remove  those  abuses.  And 
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how  could  the  Princes  be  justified  in  suffering  the 
Reformers  to  be  banished  or  put  to  death,  if  they 
acknowledged  their  doctrine  to  be  true,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings consistent  with  the  law  of  God  ?  But  even  if  the 
Princes  doubted  whether  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers 
was  right,  they  could  not  be  justified  in  persecuting  the 
Preachers  merely  because  of  doubt,  much  less  in  putting 
down  by  force  what  their  conscience  testified  to  be  the 
truth. 

Such  was  the  compendium  of  the  entire  question 
between  the  Church  of  Borne  and  the  Reformers ;  and  we 
think  it  equally  characteristic  of  the  Reformation  itself, 
and  of  Melancthon.  It  contains  not  a  single  vituperative 
sentence,  but  is  marked,  throughout,  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  moral  power  which  distinguished  those  dis- 
sentients from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  exhibits  the 
scrupulous  adherence  to  scriptural  truth  which  gave 
authority  to  their  apologetic  sentence,  and  added  incal- 
culable power  to  their  cause. 

"When  we  read,  therefore,  of  the  stern  bearing  of  the 
Elector  John,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  other 
Princes  and  delegates  who  went  to  Spire ;  when  we  hear 
that  they  celebrated  Divine  worship  in  their  own  way, 
just  as  in  the  churches  of  their  states ;  when  we  observe 
that  they  did  not  this  by  stealth,  but  with  entire  publi- 
city, and  so  far  avowed  their  submission  to  the  authority 
of  holy  Scripture  as  to  have  embroidered  on  their  ser- 
vants' livery  the  initial  letters,  V.  D.  M.  I.  M.,  (Verbttm 
Dei  manet  in  jEternum,)  "  The  word  of  God  abideth  for 
ever;" — we  cannot  but  recur  to  the  document  now 
described,  as  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  doctrine  and 
principle  of  that  holy  religion  which  Melancthon  had 
profoundly  studied,  and  whereunto  he  now  rendered 
unreserved  submission.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  present  in  Spire  during 
the  Diet,  but  there  his  counsels  reigned ;  the  paper  that 
he  prepared  was  archived  with  the  acts  of  the  assembly ; 
and  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  appalled  by  their  display 
of  religious  independence,  yielded  to  the  representative* 
of  awakened  Germany,  set  aside  the  sanguinary  edict  of 
*  Seckendorf.,  lib.  iL,  sect  & 
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Worms,  and  left  the  awakened  states  and  cities  to  follow 
the  supreme  authority  of  God's  own  law. 

We  may  note  that  this  Diet  met  on  June  25th,  1526 ; 
a  memorable  date.  On  that  day  the  newly -enlightened 
states  of  Germany  assumed  the  characteristic  position  of 
defence, — not  of  resistance  to  Imperial  authority,  but  of 
pacific  unity, — associated  by  the  exigence  of  a  common 
peril,  yet  not  tempted  by  any  calculation  of  collective 
power  to  attack  others,  or  to  propagate  by  force  of 
arms  the  newly-discovered  liberty  from  priestly  oppres- 
sion. Most  easily,  indeed,  might  those  united  Princes  have 
offered  themselves  as  liberators  of  the  people  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  headed  a  revolution  that,  if  successful, 
would  have  extinguished  the  Western  Empire,  while  yet 
the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  was  almost  within  the 
memory  of  living  men.  But  the  theologian  and  counsel- 
lor whom  the  most  impetuous  Reformers  reverenced, 
pronounced  that  great  movement  to  be  essentially  spirit- 
ual, not  an  enterprise  of  ambition,  not  an  outbreak  of 
disloyalty,  but  an  effort  of  conscience  to  be  free.  With 
him  Luther  unreservedly  agreed. 


PRACTICAL  WISDOM. 

Essentially  political  reformations  are  conducted  by 
statesmen  on  thoroughly  political  principles.  A  revolt 
against  principles  of  government  of  which  the  world 
is  weary,  must  be  consummated  with  unflinching 
vigour;  and,  had  the  Reformers  been  politicians, 
no  sooner  did  the  supreme  power  of  the  Empire  waver 
than  they  would  have  pushed  their  advantage,  without 
lingering  for  a  moment,  to  the  point  of  conquest. 
This  may  not  always  be  the  most  prudent  strategy ;  but 
it  is  that  of  revolutionists.  For  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
an  insurrection  of  subjects,  or  a  revolt  of  lieges  against 
lords,  to  stop  short  in  the  very  hour  of  success.  All 
examples  of  history  unite  to  show  that  the  torrent  of 
revolution  usually  carries  away  its  promoters  headlong  by 
a  necessity  that  cannot  be  resisted ;  for  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  bold  and  sagacious  rebels  to  refrain  from 
mapping  the  rod  of  superior  power  just  when  it  comes 
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within  reach,  or  to  preach  forbearance  to  the  multitudes 
whose  passions  are  as  useful  to  them  as  their  arms. 

The  Lutheran  Reformation  not  being  originally  politi- 
cal, a  very  different  course  was  to  be  taken,  a  course 
pointed  out  by  an  infinitely  higher  wisdom,  and  requiring 
a  sublimer  courage  in  the  Reformers  themselves.  They 
felt  bound,  indeed,  to  resist  the  Emperor,  the  Popish 
Princes,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and,  having 
openly  and  unitedly  resisted,  they  were  willing  to 
throw  away  carnal  weapons,  and  confide  only — so  to 
speak — in  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  If 
we  regard  this  abnegation  in  the  light  of  mere  worldly 
wisdom,  we  must  at  once  confess  that  it  was  not  to  be 
commended.  But  if  we  acknowledge  other  principles, 
and  allow  that  purely  religious  considerations  actuated 
Melancthon  and  his  brethren,  with  the  soldiers  and 
Magistrates  who  placed  themselves  under  their  guidance, 
we  are  certain  to  arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion. 

They  strove  after  a  moral  victory,  and  therefore  their 
only  safety  lay  in  the  acceptance  of  a  Divine  law.  They 
looked  for  help  from  Heaven,  and  were  therefore  necessi- 
tated to  keep  their  hands  clean  and  their  conscience 
clear.  Just  after  the  Diet  of  Spire,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  consulted  Melancthon  concerning  a  Reformation 
to  be  sanctioned  by  authority  in  his  own  state.  The 
advice  which  Melancthon  gave  him  suggests  the  observa- 
tions I  have  now  written,  and  conveys,  far  more  distinctly 
than  any  laboured  justification  could,  an  assurance  that 
he  who  gave,  and  they  who  took,  such  counsel,  were  not 
to  be  confounded  with  political  revolutionists,  even  of  the 
best  class.    The  advice  was,  briefly,  such  as  this : — 

"  The  ceremonies,  vain  though  they  be,  should  not  be 
abolished  at  a  stroke,  lest  you  offend  against  charity,  and 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Even  the  Latin  chants  may 
be  used  at  proper  times,  the  Sunday  lessons,  and  the 
observance  of  feast-days.  The  mass,  however, — or  say, 
rather,  the  Lord's  Supper, — should  only  be  celebrated 
once  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  parish.  Private 
masses,  performed  in  monasteries  by  order,  or  for  pay, 
should  be  utterly  abolished ;  and  we  may  hope  that  this 
will  be  done  without  causing  any  disturbance.  The 
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singing  of  '  canonical  hours,'  but  not  to  saints,  may  still 
be  suffered.  Disputes  between  Preachers,  not  only  dis- 
putes of  Evangelicals  with  Papists,  but  of  Evangelicals 
between  themselves,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  means ; 
for  they  are  often  extremely  contemptible.  Not  only 
should  faith  be  taught  in  public,  but  the  fear  of  God, 
charity,  and  obedience  to  the  Magistrate. 

"  Let  the  Prince  abstain  from  taking  up  arms  in  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel ;  for  certainly  God  will  scatter  the 
people  who  delight  in  war,  as  was  proved  in  the  peasant 
war  last  year."  And  this,  adds  Melancthon,  he  is  now 
the  more  careful  to  write  explicitly,  because  he  knows 
that  there  are  some  who  urge  the  Landgrave,  and  other 
Princes,  to  undertake  some  sudden  hostile  operation,  or, 
at  least,  to  raise  an  army  in  readiness.* 

How  far,  however,  this  tenderness  as  to  ceremonies  may 
have  been  hurtful  to  those  who  stood  still  in  the  path  of 
reformation,  instead  of  advancing  as  they  should  have 
done,  and  how  far  Lutheranism  itself  has  failed  to  satisfy 
other  Churches  in  its  ritual  and  spirit,  are  questions 
worthy  of  consideration. 

VISITATION  OP  CLERGY. 

By  the  recess  of  Spire,  the  evangelical  Christians  of 
Saxony  found  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  free  from 
Imperial  prohibition,  and  hastened  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  opportunity  for  establishing  some  degree  of 
discipline  among  the  newly-emancipated  clergy.  Eman- 
cipation from  canon  law  could  not  qualify  the  men  for 
the  discharge  of  parochial  duties;  but  sudden  liberty 
might  be  an  occasion  of  confusion  and  licentiousness 
without  bound.  In  the  absence  of  any  standard  of  doc- 
trine, each  one  undertook  to  assail  Popery  in  his  own 
way,  which  was  often  so  ridiculously  bad,  that  the 
attempt  must  have  seemed  like  that  of  a  devil  to  cast  out 
devils.  One  teacher  insisted  on  a  single  article,  forget- 
ting all  beside ;  and,  by  exhibiting  a  part  of  the  truth  as 
if  it  were  the  whole,  exaggerated  that  into  a  particular 
heresy.  All  agreed  in  casting  off  canonical  restraint ;  but 
•  Seckendort,  lib.  ii,  feet  8. 
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Yery  few  entered  into  that  higher  liberty  which  is  ready 
to  bear  the  yoke  of  spiritual  obedience,  and  to  associate 
itself  with  superior  strength.  Even  those  who  began 
to  understand  the  truth  and  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
would  have  courted  the  protection  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, had  none  to  whom  they  could  apply  for  guidance. 
The  Bishops  held  aloof,  Luther  was  but  a  Presbyter,  and 
Melancthon  a  layman.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  make  a  visitation  of  the  clergy, 
displace  unfit  persons,  and  recommend  articles  of  faith,  or 
prescribe  a  form  of  worship,  it  appeared  to  Luther  and 
his  friends  that  their  only  resort  lay  in  an  application  to 
the  Elector  for  a  visitation  of  the  electorate.  Luther 
guarded  his  application  by  affirming  that  the  Elector  had 
no  right  to  inspect  or  govern  the  clergy,  in  respect 
of  doctrine  and  spiritual  duties;  but  he  neverthe- 
less implored  him,  "  for  the  love  of  God,"  to  sanction  a 
visitation. 

Necessity  was  urgent.  The  clergy  might  refuse  to 
place  themselves  under  the  control  of  Luther;  and, 
assuredly,  he  would  not  be  justified  in  assuming  such 
control,  at  least  without  obtaining  the  previous  consent 
of  his  fellow-Presbyters,  a  consent  which  he  could  scarcely 
ask,  and  which  they  did  not  offer.  A  commission,  then, 
by  authority  of  the  Elector,  met  the  exigency  of  the 
moment.  Similar  expedients  were  generally  resorted  to, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England ;  and  so  far  as  the 
civil  Magistrate  lent  his  authority  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  truth,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  did  well. 
Hitherto,  the  Church  of  Kome  had  used  the  Magistrate 
to  do  the  servile  work  of  persecution,  and,  at  the  bidding 
of  an  Inquisitor  or  a  Bishop,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
imprison,  banish,  or  burn  the  heretic.  Now,  at  the  request 
of  the  leading  Eeformers,  both  clerks  and  laymen,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  undertook  to  inspect  and  govern  the 
Church  within  his  territory. 

The  ancient  precedent  of  Imperial  interference  was 
bad :  the  present  acceptance  of  it,  however  necessary,  was 
of  doubtful  tendency.  We  merely  relate  it  as  it  stands 
among  the  facts  of  history.  In  our  time  and  country  it 
is  not  so  difficult  to  define  the  boundary  that  separates 
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the  protection  of  the  civil  power  from  its  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  easy  only  by  help  of  our 
clearer  views  of  Christian  loyalty  and  Christian  liberty. 

A  first  visitation  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1527 ; 
and  on  return  of  the  visiters,  the  Elector  sanctioned  a 
"Libellus  Visitatorius,"  or  manual  for  visiters,  and 
directory  for  the  clergy  in  general,  from  the  pen  of 
Melancthon.  Luther,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  contents, 
and  also  wrote  a  preface,  and  revised  the  manuscript. 
The  subjects  on  which  it  appeared  most  necessary  to 
impart  instruction  were  treated  in  eighteen  chapters,  by 
far  too  miscellaneous  for  such  a  work,*  but  containing  a 
large  mass  of  theological  truth,  set  forth  with  extreme 
caution,  and  with  some  alloy  of  error  not  as  yet 
unlearned.  There  was  no  declamation  against  known 
errors;  but,  avoiding  direct  controversy,  the  writer 
confined  himself  to  the  necessary  work  of  teaching  the 
Preachers,  whose  duty  was  now  to  enlighten  the  people, 
rather  than  to  contend  with  the  Church  that  had  so  long 
held  them  fast  in  chains  of  darkness. 

Luther  approved  the  book,  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating the  wisdom  of  the  writer;  but  some  others 
mistook  silence  on  certain  points  for  concession.  John 
Agricola,  a  Preacher  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  cried  out 

♦  The  chapters  were  on  the  following  subjects : — 1.  Doctrine,  com- 
prehending repentance,  contrition,  faith.  2.  Law,  specially  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Decalogue.  3.  Prayer,  addressed  to  God  alone,  according 
to  the  second  commandment  4.  The  Cross,  tribulation  to  be  borne 
patiently.  5.  Baptism,  to  be  administered  to  infants,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  6.  The  Eucharist,  teaching  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  a  real  presence.  7*  Repentance  and  Contrition,  to  be 
inculcated  without  dogmatical  refinements.  8.  Confession,  but  not  as 
performed  by  Papists.  9.  Satisfaction,  not  by  the  works  of  men,  but 
by  the  merit  of  Christ.  10.  Festivals,  retaining  several,  but  rejecting 
the  greater  number  of  saints'  days.  11.  Marriage,  to  be  contracted 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  12.  Free  Will.  13.  Christian 
Liberty,  14.  War  with  the  Turks,  which  is  justified.  15.  Preach- 
ing, for  edification,  not  for  strife.  16.  Excommunication,  which  is 
allowed.  17.  Superintendents,  to  direct  the  Pastors  of  their  dio- 
.  ceses.  18.  Schools,  for  teaching  Latin  and  German. — For  the  pur- 
pose, this  book  was  too  difluse ;  but  it  was  a  first  attempt  Not  so 
the  Homilies  distributed  by  the  visiters  sent  over  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  in  a  style 
more  popular  and  pointed.- 
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.that  Melancthon  was  lukewarm.  Many  fervid  or  artful 
Romanists  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  both  he 
and  Luther  surrendered  the  points  on  which  they  thought 
it  useless  to  contend  when  writing  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  had  already  rejected  the  old  errors.* 

Nor  did  the  misapprehension  end  here.  Invidious 
commendations  were  neaped  upon  Melancthon  by  multi- 
tudes who  heard  say  that  he  had  begun  to  retract  his 
former  profession  of  adherence  to  Gospel  truth ;  and  even 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  put  to  death  several 
confessors  of  that  truth,  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  him  to 
Prague,  to  persuade  the  suffering  brethren  to  return  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  "Faber,"  writes  Melancthon  to 
his  friend  Camerarius,  "  sends  me  a  letter  from  Bohemia, 
exhorting  me  to  forsake  this  cause.  He  offers  me  a  price 
for  my  defection,  and  advises  me  to  make  terms  with 
King  Ferdinand.  Because  I  have  been  so  very  moderate" 
(cwiewceWepos)  "  in  my  little  book  for  the  inspection  of  the 
churches,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  I  am  giving  up  my 
ground.  Yet  you  see  that  I  have  written  nothing  in 
that  book  but  what  Luther  himself  has  continually 
taught.  And  yet,  because  I  have  written  without 
asperity  of  language,  those  acute  men  judge  that  I 
dissent  from  Luther.'' 

To  men  who  use  hard  words  in  controversy,  bringing 
out  the  natural  product  of  a  bad  heart,  moderation  is  as 
unintelligible  as  are  honesty,  truth,  and  kindness  to  a 
Patagonian.  But  nothing  could  provoke  our  theologian 
to  answer  the  fool  according  to  his  folly,  and  thus  to 
become  like  unto  him.  When  the  Anabaptists  raved 
against  the  Christian  baptism  of  infants,  and  with  charac- 
teristic profanity  called  it  "  a  dog?s  bath,"  he  took  up  his 
pen  and  wrote  a  tract  with  perfect  self-possession,  drew 
the  argument  from  holy  Scripture,  and  thence  affirmed 
that  "those  children  being  commended  unto  God,  are 
received  into  His  favour,  sanctified  and  kept  by  Him. 
For  although  they  cannot  yet  make  use  of  reason,  God 
can  act  upon  them  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  infancy. 
Even  in  mature  age,  it  is  not  reason  that  produces  Chris- 

*  The  fullest  and  best  account  of  this  visitation,  and  all  relating  to 
it,  is  given  by  Seckendorf,  lib.  ii,  sect  13. 
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tian  righteousness ;  but  it  is  God,  who  strikes  His  fear  into 
the  heart,  and  convinces  those  of  sin  whom  He  calls  to 
repentance,  raises  up  again,  and  justifies  by  faith."  The 
Holy  Spirit  wrought  on  John  when  as  yet  he  was  unborn ; 
and  even  so  can  other  elect  children,  without  the  aid  of 
reason,  be  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

I  do  not  stay  to  animadvert  on  the  extraneous  notion 
of  election,  but  venture  to  offer  these  otherwise  admirable 
sentences  as  exemplifying  the  style  of  one  of  the  most 
effective  antagonists  of  error  that  later  times  have  known. 

THE  SECOND  DIET  OP  SPIEE. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  now  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  Europe.  His  conquests  in  Hungary  opened  a 
way  for  his  Turks  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire  ;  Vienna 
quaked  with  rumour  of  his  approach;  and  Charles  V., 
Emperor  of  the  West,  reviewing  the  advance  of  Moham- 
medan power  since  the  day  when  Constantine,  last 
Emperor  of  the  East,  fell  among  the  slain  at  Constanti- 
nople, saw  that  nothing  could  save  his  own  imperial  city, 
Vienna,  but  the  aggregation  of  a  force  powerful  enough 
to  resist  Solyman.  He  therefore  convened  a  Diet  at 
Ratisbon,  to  assemble  in  the  month  of  April,  1528,  and 
provide  contingents  from  all  the  states,  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  as  he  would  say,  and  the  Empire. 

The  evangelical  Princes,  no  less  than  the  others,  would 
have  gladly  appeared  at  Ratisbon,  and  contributed  men 
and  money  to  resist  the  common  enemy,  if  an  alarm  had 
not  been  raised  of  a  conspiracy  of  their  Papistical  *  neigh- 
bours to  put  them  down  by  force.  One  Pack,  formerly 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  who,  unlike 
the  Elector  John,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Lutherans, 
pretended  to  divulge  an  astounding  secret.  He  was  a 
clever  person,  but  not  eminent  for  honesty,  and  needy. 
On  the  18th  of  February,  he  showed  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  a  document  purporting  to  be  an  agreement 
between  Duke  George,  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  seven  other  Princes,  to  unite  in  league  against 

*  Papistical  is  the  term  employed  to  signify  adherence  to  the 
particular  interests  of  the  Papacy. 
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John  (called)  King  of  Hungary,  the  Elector,  and 
other  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  heresy.  There  were 
reasons  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  document, 
although  fortified  with  the  seal  of  Duke  George ;  and  the 
earnestness  of  Pack  to  obtain  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
for  a  copy  might  have  raised  suspicion  of  his  honesty ; 
yet  even  if  it  was  a  forgery,  there  does  appear  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Pack  had  obtained  information  of 
such  an  intention,  although  not  reduced  to  any  definitive 

.  agreement.  The  tale  came  with  all  the  force  of  truth  to 
the  mind  of  the  Elector  and  his  friends,  who  immediately 
proceeded  to  form  a  compact  in  self-defence. 

The  fraud  of  Pack  was  detected,  and  the  hostile  prepa- 
ration suspended ;  but  this  temporary  attitude  of  hostility 
prevented  the  assemblage  of  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon ;  and 
it  was  not  until  November  11th  that  the  Emperor  con- 
vened a  Diet  to  meet  at  Spire.  The  assemblage  took 
place  there  in  April,  1529. 

During  several  months  Germany  had  been  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  civil  war  seemed  imminent ;  but  Luther  invited 
CEcolampadius  and  Melancthon  to  join  liim  in  counsel, 
and  all  three  agreed  to  discourage  the  precipitation  of  the 
Princes,  advising  them  to  exercise  forbearance  towards 
their  enemies,  put  faith  in  God,  and  not  raise  an 
army  until  they  saw  some  hostile  movement  on  the  other 
side.  As  for  Melancthon,  he  deplored  the  threatenings, 
as  he  understood,  of  the  adversaries,  and  the  intemper- 

.  ance  of  many  whose  adherence  was  a  grief  to  him. 
"  Our  danger,"  he  writes  to  Baumgartner,  a  senator  of 
Nuremberg,  (July  21st,  1528,)  "  is  lest  some  should  give 
themselves  out  for  Evangelicals,  as  you  have  often  known 
such  persons  to  do,  attach  themselves  to  us,  and  take 
delight  in  throwing  everything  into  confusion.  But  I 
would  rather  that  this  violence  should  spend  itself 
on  us,  the  shepherds,  as  they  call  us,  than  on  the 
flock." 

Melancthon,  with  some  other  theologians,  accompanied 
the  Princes  to  Spire,  and  reached  the  town  on  the  day 
before  Palm-Sunday  (March  20th,  1529).  On  the  Mon- 
day following,  they  heard  a  mandate  of  the  Emperor, 
"altogether  terrific,"  abrogating  the  tolerant  decree  gf 
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the  preceding  Diet,  and  denouncing  many  heavy  penalties 
on  all  who  refused  obedience  to  the  new  edict. 

Our  theologian  and  his  friends  obtained  lodgings  in  a 
small  house  belonging  to  a  poor  Priest,  who  paid  them  as 
much  civility  as  he  durst.  The  great  men  of  the 
Empire,  attended  by  formidable  retinues,  displayed  much 
pomp ;  and  it  was  observed  that  Prelates  came  in  larger 
number  than  at  any  Diet  ever  known,  drawn  by  a  two- 
fold zeal  against  heretics  and  Turks.  The  Saxon  inno- 
vators could  not  but  mark  the  scowls  of  those 
"chief  Priests,"  and  read  indications  of  hatred  and 
malice  in  their  features.  "  May  Christ  look  upon  us,  and 
save  His  poor  people,' '  prayed  Melancthon ;  "  for  it  is 
clear  enough  we  are  no  better  than  filth  and  off-scouring 
in  this  city."  Neither  did  he  conceal  his  grief  that 
many  reputed  Evangelicals  so  conducted  themselves,  as  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  religion  they  professed ;  while 
their  antagonists,  nothing  better,  took  advantage  of  every 
indiscretion  to  damage  the  good  cause. 

The  Pope's  Legate,  John  Thomas,  Count  of  Miranda, 
offered  men  and  money  to  help  in  war  against  the  Turks, 
declaimed  against  war  between  Christian  Sovereigns, 
especially  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  and 
discoursed  concerning  schism.  At  length,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  the  majority  of  the  Diet  passed  an  edict  to  the 
effect,  that  wherever  the  edict  of  Worms — that  sanguinary 
proscription  of  the  Eeformation — was  received,  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  change  his  religion ;  but  in 
places  where  a  new  religion  had  been  exercised,  it  might 
be  continued  until  the  next  Council,  provided  that  the 
old  religion  could  not  be  restored  without  peril  of  sedi- 
tion. The  mass  was  no  more  to  be  abolished,  nor 
"Catholics"  prevented  from  exercising  their  own  reli- 
gion, nor  even  allowed  to  embrace  Lutheranism.  Sacra- 
mentarians  (that  is,  followers  of  Zuinglius)  were  forbidden 
the  Empire.  Anabaptists  were  to  be  killed.  Preachers 
were  not  to  expound  the  Gospel  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  authorized  by  the  Church. 

Against  this  edict  six  Lutheran  Princes  and  fourteen 
free  cities  made  a  protest  in  full  assembly,  and  delivered 
the  same  in  writing  on  the  20th  of  April,  duly  signed. 
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The  firmness  of  these  men  so  far  impressed  the  dominant 
faction,  that  they  retracted  their  own  sentence  of  placing 
the  disobedient  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  endea- 
voured to  contrive  some  compromise.  But  many  Kmifr* 
ations  on  points  of  worship  and  ecclesiastical  discipline 
were  proposed,  which  the  condemned  party  could  not 
accept ;  who,  therefore,  after  fruitless  discussion,  left  their 
protest  and  withdrew.  These  were  the  Protestant*.* 
Their  brethren  in  England  did  not  receive  this  name, 
but  were  still  distinguished  as  Gospellers;  a  higher 
designation,  certainly,  and  more  exactly  descriptive  of 
Christians,  with  whom  the  occasion  for  protest  ceases  when 
they  are  set  free  from  entanglement  with  the  particular 
body  against  whose  authoritative  acts  it  was  once 
necessary  to  make  a  protestation. 

As  for  the  Protest,  the  messengers  who  carried  it,  or 
rather  an  appeal  to  Csesar,  to  be  presented  to  His  Majesty 
in  Italy,  were  put  under  arrest,  and  after  some  time 
dismissed  in  anger,  without  any  direct  reply  .f 

From  the  false  alarm  of  Vice-Chancellor  Pack,  up  to  the 
last  day  of  the  debates  at  Spire,  a  heavy  burden  of  care 
lay  on  Melancthon.  At  Spire  the  political  contest  was  ren- 
dered unspeakably  more  difficult  by  a  controversy,  which 
greatly  delighted  their  common  enemies,  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Sacramentarians.  The  former  believed 
in  something  not  very  remote  from  transubstantiation; 
and  the  latter  entertained  views  of  the  eucharist  that,  to 
the  divines  of  Wittenberg,  seemed  injurious  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  sacrament.  Into  this  controversy  he  was 
compelled  to  go,  lamenting  its  unseasonable  introduction, 
and  striving  to  convince  the  dissentient  brethren  that  his 
concern  for  charity  waa  not  weaker  than  his  zeal  for  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  truth.  A  letter  that  he  addressed 
from  Spire  to  (Ecolampadius,  an  old  friend,  yet  antago- 
nist in  this  controversy,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Chris- 
tian gentleness,  but  firm  withal,  and  contains  a  proposal 
to  call  together  a  few  "good  men/'  who  might  confer 

*  Maimburg.,  lib.  ii.,  sect  14, 15,  apud  Seckendor£  P.  Melaneth* 
Consilia,  &c.    Christoph.  Pezelii,  Neustadii,  1600. 
f  Joan.  Sleidan.  Comment  de  Stat  Relig.,  lib.  viL 
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amicably  on  the  question  without  allowing  any  alterca- 
tion.*   This  was  afterwards  done. 

Before  quitting  Spire,  we  must  hear  Melancthon  him- 
self relate  an  incident  very  characteristic  of  all  parties 
concerned,  which  his  lively  imagination  invested  with  an 
air  of  spiritual  mystery.  He  inserts  the  anecdote  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  as  illustrative  of  the  ministry  of  angels. 

"  As  I  write  these  words, — ('  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him,  and 
delivereth  them.'  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  God  has 
given  angels  to  His  church,  to  be  our  keepers,  that  we 
may  not  fear  any  bodily  dangers  when  we  are  performing 
our  duty,) — certain  examples  of  our  own  time  occur  to 
my  memory.  And  although  I  might  relate  many  narra- 
tives of  honest  and  trustworthy  men  who  are  yet  alive,  I 
will  recount  one  only,  concerning  Simon  Grynaeus,  who 
added  to  excellent  learning  and  virtue  profound  reverence 
towards  God,  and  especially  detested  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  fancy  themselves  so  much  clearer-sighted  than 
others,  that  they  either  presume  to  despise  all  religion,  or 
dispute,  like  Pyrrho,  on  opposite  sides  of  every  question." 

Grynaeus,  it  appears,  had  come  from  Heidelberg  to 
visit  Melancthon  at  Spire,  where  he  heard  Faber,  Bishop 
of  Vienna,  defend  some  absurdities  of  superstition,  in  a 
sermon,  followed  the  Bishop  on  his  way  to  his  lodgings, 
and  remonstrated  with  him  for  condescending  to  teach 
what  he  could  not  possibly  believe.  Scarcely  had 
Grynaeus  returned  to  his  company  than  an  old  man, 
newer  seen  by  Melancthon  before  nor  after  that  moment, 
came  to  give  information  of  the  King's  intention  to 
throw  Grynaeus  into  prison.  The  old  man  disappeared ; 
and  Grynaeus  escaped  across  the  Rhine.  Scarcely  had  he 
left  the  house  when  the  officers  came  to  take  him,  and 
Melancthon  believed  that  the  unknown  old  man  was  an 
angel  in  human  form,  sent  of  God  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  friend.t 

Undoubtedly  this  most  be  regarded  as  an  interposition 
of  Providence ;  and,  without  exalting  the  unknown  person 

*  DecUmat,  torn,  iii,  p.  416. 

t  P.  Mekncth.  Opp.,  torn,  ii,  p.  476. 
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to  the  dignity  of  "  angel  of  Spire,"  we  cordially  assent  to 
the  persuasion  of  Melancthon  that  this  deliverance  was 
divinely  wrought.  And  not  less  clearly  might  we  infer 
from  his  narrative  what  was  the  temper  prevalent 
at  Spire.  If  the  King  of  the  Romans  could  authorize 
the  imprisonment  of  a  man  for  using  a  little  plainness  of 
speech  to  a  Preacher  in  private  conversation,  what  of 
justice  or  generosity  could  be  expected  of  the  Diet  acting 
under  his  control  ? 

Not  without  cause,  then,  did  the  Protestant  theologian 
sometimes  display  anxiety,  and  even  perturbation;  but 
when  Camerarius  once  begged  him  to  cast  off  his  cares, 
he  wisely  and  piously  replied,  "  If  I  had  no  care,  I  should 
never  call  on  God  for  help ;  but  when  I  offer  prayer, 
there  is  an  end  of  care." 

Amidst  those  anxieties,  he  had  to  discharge  a  filial 
duty  by  going  from  Spire  to  Bretten  to  visit  his  aged 
mother,  just  on  the  verge  of  death,  and  cheer  her  with 
gentle  counsels,  like  those  wherewith  he  was  then  soften- 
ing the  rudeness  of  controversy,  restraining  the  impetuo- 
sity of  his  friends,  and  baffling  the  craft  of  his  enemies. 
The  devout  matron  shared  the  light  which  then  dawned 
like  morning  on  the  mountains,  yet  she  could  not  be  uncon- 
cerned for  the  issue  of  controversies  in  which  her  son  was 
involved  so  deeply,  and  she  poured  out  her  prayers  before 
God  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  felt  herself  close 
upon  the  threshold  of  eternity.  Philip  heard  those 
prayers,  with  satisfaction  that  they  were  free  from  the 
weakness  and  taint  of  superstition.  "But  what,"  she 
asked  him,  "  am  I  to  believe  in  the  midst  of  all  this  con- 
troversy ? "  "Go  on,  my  mother,"  he  answered,  "to 
believe  and  pray,  just  as  you  have  believed  and  prayed 
until  this  moment,  and  do  not  suffer  these  disputes  to 
trouble  you."  Either  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  she 
departed  in  peace. 

COKFEBENCE  OF  MAEBTJBGL 

Melancthon,  in  a  letter  to  (Ecolampadius,  had  proposed 
that  a  few  good  men  should  meet  and  converse  on  the 
chief  point  in  dispute  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
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Reformed, — the  manner  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist.  The  proposal  was  favourably  entertained  by 
several,  but  less  by  Luther  than  some  others.  Melanc- 
thon  began  to  fear  angry  disputation  when  the  time  for 
conference  drew  near ;  but  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
himself  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius,  and,  more- 
over, anxious  to  unite  all  the  seceders  from  Romanism  in 
one  body,  spared  no  effort  to  bring  the  chief  men  of  both 
parties  together. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1529,  Luther,  attended  by 
Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  three  eminent  Preachers, 
on  the  one  side,  Zuinglius,  with  (Ecolampadius,  Bucer, 
and  Hedio,  on  the  other,  met  at  Marburg,  a  town  in  the 
Hessian  territory,  and  were  entertained  by  the  Land- 
grave himself  in  a  style  of  royal  magnificence.  The  two 
parties  reviewed  the  chief  articles  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, as  observed  in  their  respective  Churches,  and  came 
to  a  substantial  agreement  on  them  all,  except  that 
relating  to  the  sacramental  question,  which  was  reserved 
until  the  last.  On  that  they  recorded  their  dissent  from 
the  Romish  teaching  of  transubstantiation,  and  from  the 
false  worship  of  the  mass ;  acknowledged  their  inability  to 
arrive  at  a  perfect  agreement ;  but  professed  a  determina- 
tion to  follow  after  charity  towards  each  other.  This  is 
all  that  needs  be  said  of  the  Marburg  Conference,  in 
which  Melancthon  took  no  leading  part,  except  that  he 
held  one  discussion  with  Zuinglius  in  private.*  It  was 
at  Augsburg  that  he  rendered  a  service  to  the  Reform- 
ation alone  sufficient  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

*  The  student  who  desires  to  master  the  history  of  this  controversy, 
— a  controversy  that  tended  so  directly  to  weaken  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  still  divides  the  evangelical  churches 
of  continental  Europe, — may  find  abundance  of  material  in  the 
writings  of  one  who  felt  deeply  concerned  in  it,  on  the  Zuinglian  side. 
Historic  Sacramentariae  Pars  altera :  De  Origine  et  Progressu  Con- 
troversies Sacramentariae  de  Coma  Domini  inter  Lutheranos,  Ubiquis- 
tas  et  Orthodoxos,  quos  Zuinglianos  seu  Calvinistas  vocant,  exorts, 
ab  Anno  nati  in  came  Christi  Salvatoris  mdxvii.  usque  ad  Annum 
mdcii.,  deducta,  &c.  Rodolpho  Hospiniano  Tigurino  Auctore. 
Tiguri,  MDCII. 
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DIET  Or  ATJGSBTTEG. 

After  the  young  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  had  released  the 
hearers  of  the  Protestant  appeal  from  their  arrest,  and 
dismissed  them  at  Piacenza,  he  made  a  magnificent 
entry  into  Bologna,  there  to  pay  his  respects  to  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  as  his  superior,*  to  confer  with  him  on 
affairs  of  state,  and  to  receive  at  his  hand  the  crown  of 
the  holy  Roman  Empire.  Clement  welcomed  his  visiter 
with  every  mark  of  honour.  They  lodged  in  the  same 
palace,  slept  in  neighbouring  apartments,  and  observed 
a  domestic  familiarity  altogether  unusual,  for  the  space 
of  four  months.  They  consulted  for  the  peace  of  Italy, 
miserably  exhausted  by  the  assaults  of  foreign  foes,  espe- 
cially the  Germans,  and  torn  with  dissensions  between  the 
states.  They  contrived  measures  for  making  war  upon 
the  Turks.  Then  they  considered  what  means  could  be 
most  effectually  employed  to  overpower  the  German 
heretics,  and  chiefly  gave  attention  to  the  demand  of  the 
Protestants  for  a  General  Council.  On  this  last  point 
their  views  and  wishes  were  altogether  different.  The 
Pope,  for  his  part,  raised  innumerable  difficulties 
against  a  Council.  The  points  of  doctrine,  he 
affirmed,  which  the  Protestants  wished  to  have  exa- 
mined anew,  were  already  determined  by  many  Councils, 
and  to  those  Councils  the  Protestants  ought  to  pay 
obedience.  Abuses,  he  acknowledged,  might  have  crept 
into  discipline  and  worship;  but  he,  as  head  of  the 
Church,  was  the  authority  from  whom  they  should 
ask  a  remedy.  As  for  calling  a  Council  at  that 
particular  time,  he  saw  many  insuperable  difficulties. 
But  even  if  there  were  no  such  difficulties,  the  Protest- 
ants would  not  acknowledge  it,  unless  it  were  held  in 
their  own  manner,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church. 

Such  a  handful  of  rebels,  Clement  suggested,  his  son 
Charles,  as  protector  of  the  Church,  might  recall  to  their 
duty  by  his  own  power.  Not  that  he  (the  Pope)  had 
any  dread  of  a  Council ;  for  he  knew  that  the  Bishops, 

*  Guicciardini,  lib.  xix.    This  was  on  the  5th  of  November,  1529. 
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of  whom  a  Council  must  consist,  could  neyer  do  anything 
against  the  authority  of  their  head ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
would  expose  themselves  to  the  insults  and  violence  of 
their  adversaries,  and  work  out  their  own  destruction. 
Yet,  all  this  notwithstanding,  he  declared  himself  willing 
to  convoke  a  Council,  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

These  objections  of  the  Pope  were  not  so  confidentially 
communicated  to  the  Emperor,  but  that  the  Protestants 
gained  intelligence  of  his  reluctance;  and  they  urged 
their  demand  in  proportion  as  they  saw  him  shrink  from 
it ;  insisting,  with  great  reason,  on  the  agreement  of  the 
first  Diet  of  Spire,  which  allowed  them  to  continue 
evangelical  preaching  and  reformed  worship  until  the 
assemblage  of  a  Council. 

Charles,  for  his  part,  neither  wished  to  undertake  a 
civil  war  for  the  sake  of  religion,  as  the  "  Shepherd  of 
shepherds"  exhorted  him  to  do,  nor  had  he  any  inclina- 
tion for  what  the  Protestants  demanded.  Bather 
he  desired  a  general  assembly  of  the  States  of  the 
Empire,  over  which  he,  not  the  Pope,  would  preside, 
and  where  he  might  unite  the  dismembered  sections  of 
his  dominions  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force.  If  that 
failed,  he  might  have  recourse  to  a  Council  in  the  last 
resort ;  but,  meanwhile,  at  least,  he  thought  it  possible  to 
compel  the  dissidents  to  submit  until  the  assembly  they 
desired  could  be  summoned.  Nor  was  the  judgment  of 
Charles  uninfluenced  by  that  of  some  others,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Cardinal  Gattinara,  his  own  Chancellor,  who 
entertained  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Church  needed 
reformation,  and  advised  his  Imperial  master  to  make  use 
of  his  own  power,  summon  a  Diet,  and  there  do  what 
could  never  be  expected  from  the  clergy.  Gattinara, 
however,  died  some  days  before  the  Diet  was  opened  at 
Augsburg,  and  the  young  Emperor  fell  entirely  under  the 
fascination  of  the  Pontiff  and  his  train. 

In  Bologna  he  received  the  crown  on  February  24th, 
1530 ;  and,  in  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  bound  himself 
"  to  be  perpetual  defender  of  the  Pontifical  dignity  and 
the  Boman  Church,  with  all  his  power,  skill,  and  wealth ; 
to  make  no  inroad  on  ecclesiastical  liberty,  but  to  pre- 
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serve  and  protect  the  power,  jurisdiction,  and  dominion 
of  the  Church,  so  far  as  in  him  lay." 

Already,  on  January  21st,  Charles  had  issued  his  writ  to 
convene  all  the  orders  of  the  Empire  to  a  Diet  at  Augs- 
burg on  the  8th  of  April,  there  to  deliberate  for  ending 
all  discord  in  matters  of  religion,  and  joining  all  their 
forces  against  the  Turk.  This  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
Protestant  states  to  maintain  their  ground,  unless  they 
would  surrender  at  once  the  claims  of  conscience,  and 
leave  their  subjects  to  be  treated  as  abandoned  and 
condemned  heretics. 

How  to  maintain  their  ground  was  the  question ;  and 
if  the  Princes  had  been  left  to  decide  it  for  themselves, 
they  would  certainly  have  completed  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions begun  on  occasion  of  Pack's  imposture,  and  declared 
war.  But  Luther,  first  of  all  men,  interposed  his  dis- 
suasion. He  maintained  that  the  cause  of  religion  was 
not  to  be  promoted  by  worldly  weapons,  but  bjr  sound 
arguments,  Christian  patience,  and  strong  faith  in  God. 
He  wrote  seasonable  instructions  for  circulation  among 
the  people,  and  translated  into  German  verse  the  forty- 
sixth  Psalm,  Ein  feste  berg  ist  timer  Grott,  to  this  hour 
repeated  with  enthusiasm  throughout  Germany,  just  as  it 
was  then  sung  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Diet.* 

Melancthon  was  of  one  heart  and  mind  with  his  noble 
friend;  and  as  Luther  was  restrained  from  going  to 
Augsburg  by  the  fears  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  by  the 
prudence  of  the  Elector,  who  thought  that  his  presence 
there  might  be  mistaken  for  a  signal  of  defiance,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  castle  of  Coburg,  while  John  of 
Saxony  went  forward  with  the  whole  body  of  Saxon' 
nobility,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen  well  armed 
in  splendid  livery,  a  train  suited  to  his  rank  as  first  of 
the  Electors  of  the  Empire,  attended  also  by  Justus 
Jonas,  George  Spalatin,  and  Philip  Melancthon.  The 
Prince  Albert  of  Mansfeld  took  John  Agricola,  also; 
but  the  responsibility  of  representing  the  Evangelical 
doctrine  at  the  Diet  weighed  most  heavily  on  Melanc- 

*  Seckendorfc,  lib.  ii,  sect  19 — 21.    Even  the  Jesuit  Maimbouig 
admires  this. 
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thon,  whose  reputation,  activity,  and  excellence  drew  the 
attention  of  both  parties  almost  exclusively  upon  himself. 

The  Elector  and  his  train  first  of  all  others  entered 
Augsburg,  (May  2d,  1530,)  the  other  Princes,  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  quickly  followed,  and  the  theologians 
forthwith  prepared  to  "  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
was  in  them."  Luther  had  written  a  brief  statement  of 
doctrine  in  seventeen  Articles ;  but,  on  examination,  that 
was  not  found  sufficient  for  such  a  great  occasion,  and 
Melancthon  was  requested  to  devote  himself  to  the  single 
occupation  of  writing  a  Confession  of  Faith  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Emperor  and  Princes  in  solemn  assembly. 
Such  a  document  the  Imperial  writ  required  them  to 
produce.  Strasburg  and  three  other  Imperial  cities  sent 
another  Confession,  and  Zuinglius  a  third,  as  these  all 
differed  from  the  Lutherans  in  regard  to  the  eucharist. 

The  correspondence*  of  our  theologian  himself  sup- 
plies copious  information  concerning  this  most  important 
period  of  his  life,  and  assists  us  to  fix  our  eye  on  him  as 
the  personage  in  whom  we  are  chiefly  interested. 

More  than  six  weeks  were  spent  at  Augsburg  before 
the  Emperor  made  his  appearance,  delays,  as  usual,  con- 
suming time.  Meanwhile  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
Protestants  alternated  at  every  breath  of  rumour  from 
the  moving  Court  of  Charles  V.,  whom  some  were 
advising  to  make  an  end  of  the  Reformation  at  a  stroke, 
without  giving  its  advocates  a  hearing.  One  strong 
decree,  they  thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  do  that.  To 
those  furious  incentives  were  opposed  the  reasonings  of 
the  Emperor's  most  esteemed  counsellor,  the  aged  Cardi- 
nal Mercurino  Alborio  di  Gattinara,  a  wise  and  learned 
man,  who  followed  the  Emperor  with  extreme  difficulty ; 
but  devoted  the  last  days  of  his  life  to  an  effort  to  save 
Germany  from  a  war  of  religion,  advising  that  the 
Protestants  should  be  fairly  heard,  and  the  vices  of  the 
Church  corrected.  He  pointed  out  to  his  young  master 
the  futility  of  the  violent  measures  attempted  at  Worms, 
by  an  edict  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  execute  in 

*  Collected  by  Pezelius  under  the  title  of  u  Histories  quaxbm 
scripta  a  Phil  Mel  ad  Amicos  de  actii  in  Conventu  Augastana, 
1630." 
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the  dissentient  states,  and  which  had  only  given  occaaqfL 
to  atrocious  cruelties  elsewhere.  Having  discharged  tf 
duty,  Gattinara  expired,  without  seeing  Augsburg.  fc 

Cheered  by  hearing  of  this  friendly  voice,  our  evanm, 
lical  confessor  persevered  with  his  labour  day  and  nighK 
striving  to  produce  a  Confession  without  a  single  soft 
tence  to  irritate  the  adversary,  even  if  it  did  not  com 
vince.    "  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "  that  we  can  emptaE 

any  milder  language  I  make  alterations  daily,  aoE 

we  must  make  others  as  occasion  calls.  It  is  a  ConfflC 
sion,  not  an  Apology ;  for  Caesar  cannot  be  expected  m 
listen  to  prolix  disputations ;  but  I  have  said  all  thK 
seemed  necessary  to  defend  ourselves  or  to  instruct  oa 
enemies.  With  this  view  I  have  included  almost  everm 
article  of  faith,  considering  that  Eck  has  published  thS 
most  malignant  calumnies  (piatokiKardras  diafioKas)  t|B 
our  prejudice.  Against  those  I  desire  to  provide  tl 
remedy.' '  A  copy  he  transmitted  to  Luther  for  revisioJ 
in  his  retreat  at  Coburg,  who  returned  it  with  a  letter  o9 
unqualified  approbation,  saying  that  Dr.  Martin  coulii 
not  have  spoken  so  gently,  but  that  the  force  of  truth  was  I 
not  impaired  in  any  point  essential. 

Thus  recording  the  sentence  of  Luther,  and  regarding 
Melancthon  as  innocent  of  all  subterfuge,  and  altogether 
superior  to  temporizing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noting 
some  imperfections  in  this  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The 
entire  system  of  Gospel  truth  was  not  clear  to  the  appre- 
hension of  Melancthon  himself,  as  a  remarkable  confiK 
spondence  with  Luther  on  traditions  at  this  very  time 
witnesses ;  and  the  object  of  the  document  was  not  only 
to  expound  doctrines,  but  also  to  conciliate  Inquisitors, 
and  to  disarm  the  stronger  half  of  the  Empire  against  the 
weaker.  It  was  prepared  amidst  extreme  distraction 
and  anxiety,  an  anxiety  that  was  often  mistaken  for 
irresolution;  the  writer  felt  himself  more  than  half 
deserted  by  persons  who  ought  to  have  trusted  his 
integrity ;  and,  as  Camerarius  relates,  he  was  once  found 
weeping  in  secret  under  a  burden  of  grief  heavier  than  he 
could  bear. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  June  15th,  the 
Imperial  cortege  entered  Augsburg,  presenting  such  ft 
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ftctacle  of  magnificence  as  the  Empire  had  never  seen 
fcre  ;  for  never  had  there  been  so  full  a  representation 
.the  Empire  at  any  Diet.  Electors,  Princes  ecclesias- 
tal  and  secular,  each  followed  by  his  own  train  of  horse- 
In,  varying  in  number  and  costume  according  to  the 
fakk  and  place  of  each,  went  out  to  meet  their  lord, 
ftth  him  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  came  a  thousand 
■lemen  and  upwards,  from  Austria,  Bohemia,  and 
pngaiy.  Mounted  on  a  stately  white  charger,  Charles 
p  attracted  every  eye.  He  was  then  thirty  years  of  age, 
ra  noble  figure,  and,  at  such  a  moment,  of  agreeable 
Mntenance,  expressing  mingled  gravity  and  benevolence, 
bdancthon  took  a  humble  place  among  the  spectators, 
fei  received  so  favourable  an  impression  from  that  first 
Ipearance,  that  he  afterwards  described  the  Caesar  in 
mns  almost  extravagant,  as  if  he  had  seen  one  of  those 
amortal  heroes  or  demigods  who  in  olden  times  were 
cut  to  sojourn  amongst  mortal  men.  What  Horace 
note  of  Augustus,  he  thought  might  much  more  appro- 
riately  have  been  written  of  his  own  good  Caesar : — 

"  Quo  nihil  majus,  meliusve  terns 
Fata  donavere,  bonique  Divi ; 
Nec  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aunim 
Tempora  priscum." 

Happy  the  complacent  and  simple-minded  theologian 
bom  that  exalted  presence  could  so  charm  !  The  Sena- 
KB  of  Augsburg,  attired  in  Spanish  costume,  in  honour  of 
is  Majesty,  who  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  language, 
ire  a  silken  canopy  over  his  head.  Behind  him  rode 
erdinand,  King  of  the  Eomans,  Cardinal  Campeggio, 
10  Pope's  Legate,  and  a  train  of  cavaliers,  gorgeously 
tparelled.  After  these,  three  other  Cardinals,  on  white 
ales,  led  a  multitude  of  prelates,  Italian  signori,  and 
•andees  from  Spain.  On  each  side  of  the  Emperor, 
i  the  cavalcade  advanced  very  slowly,  a  crowd  of  youths, 
ins  of  the  Electors,  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Marquises  of 
L6  Empire,  went  on  foot,  the  Protestant  Elector  of 
ixony  riding  a  little  in  advance,  and  bearing  the 
rord  of  state,  as  was  his  privilege,  with  another  Elector 
i  his  right  hand,  and  a  Baron  on  his  left.  The  Augs.- 
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burg  militia,  three  or  four  thousand  in  number,  lined  the 
way,  cannon  roared  from  the  city-walls,  and  bells  rang' 
in  all  the  towers.  A  procession  at  the  cathedral, 
music,  and  a  Pontifical  benediction  by  the  Legate,  closed 
the  day  ;  and  the  Saxons  went  back  to  their  lodgings  fir 
graver  contemplations. 

Before  they  could  well  put  off  their  swords,  a  summons 
from  the  Emperor  called  them  to  the  Bishop's  palace, 
where  he  was  entertained ;  and  there  King  Ferdinand, 
in  his  presence, — perhaps  because  he  could  not  speak 
German, — made  two  demands :  first,  that  the  Protestant 
Princes,  whose  Preachers  had  occupied  the  pulpits  of  tkl 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  churches,  should  put  thoai 
Preachers  to  silence ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  shod! 
attend  His  Majesty  the  next  day,  in  the  procession  of 
Corpus  Christi. 

Judging  from  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor  on  the  eit 
of  Corpus  Christi  day,  that  it  was  intended  to  embanaaf 
them  by  requiring  their  presence  in  the  accustomed 
procession,  as  at  a  state  ceremony,  they  had  required  the 
advice  of  Melancthon  and  his  brethren;  and  on  thai 
advice  they  acted  now.  George,  Marquis  of  Brande* 
burg,  answering  for  the  rest,  plainly  refused,  in  a  speeck 
of  great  earnestness.  Kneeling  before  Caesar,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  neck,  he  concluded  with  these  words: 
"  I  would  rather  lay  my  head  upon  the  block  than  deaj 
God  and  His  holy  Gospel,  and  give  countenance  to  a  fiat' 
and  erroneous  doctrine."  Neither  would  they  witnetfj; 
the  idolatrous  procession,  but  by  their  absence  gave  at 
earnest  of  the  constancy  they  were  determined  4( 
maintain  on  all  occasions ;  and  although  Charles  walkai 
bare-headed  in  the  scorching  sun,  and  no  effort  was  spatrf 
to  make  the  spectacle  attractive,  it  did  not  begin  nod 
two  hours  past  the  time  appointed,  and  scarcer/  • 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  streets.  Imp* 
rial,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  joined  in  tbt 
pageantry  of  the  day ;  but  not  so  the  citizens  of 
Augsburg. 

Three  days   were  now    spent   in   discussing  tin 
question  of   sermons ;    and,  after  full  consideration 
Melancthon  wrote  the  sentence  by  which  the  Elector  aal 
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his  friends  were  guided.  Against  the  Emperor's  request, 
the  Elector  might  very  submissively  expostulate,  alleging 
the  reasons  why  those  who  had  separated  from  the 
Romish  worship  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  accustomed 
services  of  their  religion.  If  Csesar  forbade  public 
sermons,  but  allowed  the  delivery  of  discourses  in  the 
lodgings  of  the  Princes,  it  would  be  right  for  them  to 
•submit,  surrender  the  churches,  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  word  of  God,  even  in  private.  If  he  suppressed 
preaching  absolutely,  they  should  submit,  being  deprived 
of  liberty,  and  not  attempt  a  resistance  that  would 
neither  be  lawful  nor  effectual.  Luther  confirmed  this 
•judgment ;  and  the  Emperor,  influenced  by  the  firmness, 
loyalty,  and  courtesy  of  the  Protestants,  who  rendered  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  were  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  were  God's,  silenced  all  Preachers  in  Augs- 
burg without  exception,  and  only  permitted  the  Priests 
to  read  prayers. 

The  presentation  of  the  "Apology,"  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  more  properly  called,  the  "  Confession/ '  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  event  in  the  life  of 
Philip  Melancthon,  and  should  therefore  be  described 
clearly. 

After  the  first  day  of  the  session,  John,  Elector  of 
'Saxony,  dismissed  all  his  attendants,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  morning  in  private  prayer  and  reflection. 
-  Then  it  was  that  he  wrote  down  the  rules  of  conduct 
r  which  he  purposed  to  follow  throughout  the  contest. 

•  After  this  retirement,  he  sent  for  his  son  John  Frederic, 
'Duke  of  Saxony,  Pontanus  his  Chancellor,  and  Melanc- 

•  thon,  and  discoursed  on  the  subject  that  engaged  all 
-their  cares.  At  noon  he  assembled  the  other  Protestant 
-Princes,  had  the  "Proposition,"  or  manifesto  of  the 
» Emperor,  read  aloud,  and  deliberated  on  the  course  to  be 

Snrsued  next  day  in  Diet,  on  the  commencement  of 
ebate.    All  agreed  that  they  would  not  consent  to  treat 
of  any  other  subject  before  that  of  religion. 

On  the  22d  day  of  June,  Charles  sent  to  the  Elector, 
and  those  of  his  party,  requesting  them  to  present  a  writ- 

•  ten  statement  of  their  faith,  and  a  list  of  abuses  in  religion, 
on  the  24th.   The  document  being  read  in  a  meeting  of 
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their  own  on  the  23d,  they  determined  to  request  that  it 
should  be  read  with  like  solemnity  in  the  Diet. 

The  session  of  that  day  was  opened  with  much  cere- 
mony. Caesar,  attended  by  all  the  Electors  and  Princes, 
went  to  meet  the  Legate  Campeggio  at  the  entrance,  who 
spoke  first,  pronouncing  an  elaborate  Latin  oration  on 
heresy  and  war, — the  Saxons  and  the  Turks.  The  answer 
of  ceremony  being  given  by  a  Bishop,  and  some  other 
formality  dispatched,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  his 
friends  rose  in  a  body,  and  Pontanus  humbly  prayed  the 
Emperor,  in  their  name,  to  permit  a  confession  of  their 
faith  to  be  read  publicly,  before  all  the  orders  of  the 
Empire,  that  those  who,  being  ill-informed  of  their 
religion,  attributed  to  them  heretical  and  scandalous 
opinions  which  they  had  never  entertained,  might  he 
relieved  of  their  mistake.  At  first  Charles  resisted  the 
request,  wishing  to  receive  the  writing  in  his  own  hand, 
and  deal  with  it  afterwards  at  his  own  discretion ;  but 
the  Chancellor  repeated  the  request  twice  or  thrice.  A 
deep  circle  of  prelates,  headed  by  the  Cardinal,  beset  the 
Emperor,  and  would  fain  have  seen  the  paper  buried  in 
his  grasp ;  but  the  importunity  of  the  Chancellor  and  the 
consent  of  the  laity  prevailed. 

The  clerical  dignitaries,  however,  saving  such  as  were 
cumbered  with  principalities,  would  not  brook  the  hearing 
of  heresy:  the  reading  was  deferred  until  the  morrow; 
and  then  Charles,  and  the  orders  of  the  Empire,  assem- 
bled to  hear  it  in  a  private  apartment  of  the  palace, 
capable  of  accommodating  two  hundred  persons.  The 
Elector  and  his  friends  stood  up  to  hear ;  but  the  Emperor 
bade  them  be  seated.  Pontanus  produced  a  Latin  copy, 
and  Bayer,  another  Chancellor,  exhibited  a  German  ver- 
sion. Yielding  to  the  wish  of  the  Elector,  Csesar  con* 
sented,  as  they  were  in  Germany,  to  hear  the  latter, 
although  he  could  not  understand  it :  but  all  else  could; 
and  in  a  clear  and  slow  voice,  so  loud  that  it  was  audible 
to  a  plebeian  audience  in  the  palace-yard,  Bayer  instructed 
the  illustrious  company  before  him  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

The  two  copies  were  then  presented  to  Csesar,  who 
chose  the  Latin,  and,  graciously  dismissing  the  assembly, 
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promised  to  deliberate  upon  the  matter.  The  Bishop  of 
Augsburg,  it  was  reported,  said  afterwards,  "  We  cannot 
deny  that  what  we  have  heard  recited  is  true  ;  nay,  it  is 
the  truth  itself." 

Frequent  letters  from  Melancthon  conveyed  to 
Luther  and  other  friends  intelligence  of  hopes  and 
fears  awakened  by  varying  rumours.  Valdez,  secretary 
of  the  Emperor,  had  seen  the  Confession  before  its 
presentation;  but  the  writer  was  surprised,  after  all 
his  care  to  avoid  the  least  offensive  syllable,  to  hear 
him  pronounce  it  such  a  document  as  the  contrary  party 
would  never  suffer.  Day  after  day  passed  by ;  but  no 
answer  came  from  Caesar',  nor  any  from  the  Diet.  Report 
said  that  His  Majesty  would  require  everything  relating 
to  religion  to  be  restored  to  its  former  state,  until  a 
Council  could  sit  and  give  definitive  decrees.  George, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  was  suspected  of  advising  this ;  and  any 
one  might  conjecture  what  commotion  would  follow  the 
promulgation  of  such  an  edict.  Next  came  the  whisper 
of  a  contumelious  refutation  of  the  Confession,  soon  to  be 
produced,  laying  on  the  Lutherans  the  blame  of  the 
rustic  war,  and  all  the  calamities  of  Germany.  Thus 
placed  on  the  defensive,  they  would  be  required  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  Caesar ;  and  if  they  would  not  abandon 
themselves  to  a  judge  whose  enmitv  was  already  mani- 
fest, their  worship  was  to  be  prohibited,  and  their  faith 
declared  criminal.  Nay,  it  became  certain  that  all  this 
was  actually  determined,  nothing  but  the  Imperial  assent 
remaining  to  make  it  valid.  But  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Bishop  of  Mentz,  and  some  others,  to  allow  religious 
questions  to  be  discussed,  even  in  Council,  retarded  its 
promulgation. 

At  length  (August  3d)  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  a 
confutation  of  the  Lutheran  Confession,  was  read  in  full 
Diet,  and  approved  by  the  Romish  members.  Their 
approbation,  however,  was  not  considered  as  a  tribute  to 
any  force  of  argument  or  elegance  of  composition ;  and, 
although  they  knew  that  the  Confession  itself  would  not 
be  kept  secret  by  its  authors,  thev  refused  to  allow  the 
Lutherans  a  copy  of  this  refutation,  except  under  the 
condition  that  none  should  see  it  but  themselves.  Thie 
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restriction  they  refused,  and  left  the  "  refutation"  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  Cochlaeus,  who  was  present,  confesses 
that  the  Lutherans  laughed  during  the  reading  of  it  bj , 
one  Alexander,  a  German  secretary.*  Then  Charles, 
turning  to  the  Elector  and  his  Mends,  required  them  to 
assent  to  the  vote  of  the  majority,  accept  the  confutation, 
and  renounce  their  faith.  If  not,  he  said,  he  would 
prove  himself  Defender  of  the  Church,  and  see  that 


sentence,"  says  Melancthon;  "but  the  confutation  was 
written  so  childishly  that,  on  hearing  that,  we  were 
wondrously  delighted." 

Charles  and  his  Princes,  perceiving  that  the  exorbitant 
threat  had  produced  no  impression,  (for  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution,)  began  to  listen  to 
proposals  of  conciliation,  such  a3  a  conference  between 
equal  numbers  of  Princes,  councillors,  and  theologians, 
to  settle  the  controversies  of  the  Church ;  but  Melancthon 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  committing  his  faith  to  the  issue 
of  a  debate. 

Yet  he  spared  no  effort  to  disarm  the  adversary ;  and 
on  the  point  of  episcopal  discipline  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  allow  what  the  Lutherans  in  general  would 
regard  as  a  culpable  concession,  but  what  it  cost  him  no 
compunction  to  offer ;  and  his  opinion,  as  now  expressed, 
is  of  so  great  interest,  that  I  translate  it : — 

"  I  doubt  not  that  our  Apology"  (Confession)  "  would 
appear  to  some  far  more  gentle  than  the  dishonesty  of 
our  adversaries  requires.  But  I  have  included  evei^hing 
that  is  of  chief  importance  in  the  cause.  I  would  render 
to  the  Bishops  entire  jurisdiction,  and  the  accustomed 
honour,  although  this  may  offend  some  who  cannot  bear 
to  lose  the  liberty  they  have  gotten.  But  O  that 
we  might  get  peace  even  under  more  severe  condi- 
tions !  I  have  met  the  Spanish  secretary,"  (Valdez,) 


is  at  God's  disposal :  pray  Christ,  therefore,  to  give  us 
peace." 

♦  Commentaria  Joan.  Cochlaei,  De  Actis  et  Scriptia  M.  Lutheri. 
Mogunt  1649.   Sub  anno  mdxxx. 


"  A  cruel 
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And  again  :■ 


"  Certain  persons  are  grievously  offended  that  I  would 
restore  episcopal  jurisdiction,  or,  in  other  words,  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  which  they  call  restoration  of  Papal  domi- 


abhorrence  of  this  advice.  They  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
bringing  back  the  cities  to  the  domination  of  Bishops ; 
and  they  have  some  reason.  But  with  what  face  can  we 
cast  them  off,  if  they  will  allow  us  to  retain  our  doctrine  P 
Indeed,  every  concession  we  make  is  encumbered  with  so 
many  exceptions,  that  I  fear  the  Bishops  will  think  we 
are  putting  them  off  with  mere  empty  words.  O  that  I 
could  confirm,  not  the  domination,  but  the  administration, 
of  the  Bishops  !  For  I  can  see  what  sort  of  Church  we 
are  going  to  have,  when  ecclesiastical  polity  is  utterly 
dissolved.  I  can  foresee  that  the  coming  tyranny  will  be 
iar  more  intolerable  than  that  which  has  been  cast  off." 

He  affirms,  however,  that  he  has  not  yielded  anything 
for  which  Luther  ever  contended,  not  yet  abated  from  his 
demands  a  single  article  of  doctrine,  but  has  contended  so 
successfully  for  the  truth  as  to  extort  some  concessions 
even  from  Eck  himself. 

This  refers  to  a  debate  holden  August  22d,  after 
several  others  had  been  held  in  vain,  in  the  presence  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and,  after  him,  the  Duke 
George,  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  Eck,  Cochlaeus,  and 
Melancthon.  Our  theologian  and  Eck  were  chief  dis- 
putants ;  and  the  latter  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  justification  is  rightly  attributed  to  faith,  but 
insisted  that,  instead  of  saying  we  are  justified  by  faith 
tlone,  the  author  of  the  Confession  should  substitute  the 
trards,  "  grace  and  faith."  To  this  Melancthon  would 
hove  consented,  if  Eck  had  not  so  interpreted  the  word 
*  grace"  as  to  render  the  proposition  manifestly  false. 

As  to  doctrine,  Melancthon  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  On 
tamssion  of  sins,  on  satisfaction  and  merit,  and  on  the 
mcharist,  which  were  the  points  discussed,  he  would 
Held  nothing,  but  demanded  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
belief  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  religion,  such  as  can 
Ire  rathe  heart,  and  flourish  in  the  life.  "  But  although," 
to  *ays,  "  our  adversaries  have  need  of  peace,  they  do  not 


nion;  but  I  am  not  ignorant 
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see  How  great  would  be  their  own  peril  in  the  event  of 
war.  For  our  own  part,  we  proposed  most  moderate 
conditions.  We  would  render  obedience  to  Bishops,  allow 
them  jurisdiction,  and  promise  to  restore  indifferent 
ceremonies." 

To  George,  Duke  of  Brandenburg,  who  consulted  him 
on  the  question  of  allowing  private  masses  again,  as  a 
condition  of  peace,  he  delivered  a  written  paper,  containing 
reasons  for  not  consenting  to  the  proposal,  and  entreated 
His  Highness  not  to  be  induced,  by  any  reasons  or  any 
arguments,  to  suffer  private  masses  to  be  restored.  Bat 
he  implored  him  to  have  the  people  instructed  in  the 
word  of  God. 

"  You  cannot  think  how  bitterly  I  am  hated  by  many 
for  consenting  to  restore  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Thus  do 
our  associates  contend  for  their  own  kingdom,  not  for  the 
Gospel.  A  certain  friend  of  ours  writes  to  ask  me,  for 
how  great  a  sum  of  money  the  Pope  of  Eome  might  have  • 
hired  me  to  give  any  better  reason  for  the  restoration  of 
Papal  authority  than,  in  the  judgment  of  most  men,  I 
have  already  given.  But  I  have  not  yet  deserted  nor 
given  up  a  single  article  pertaining  to  doctrine.  They 
.are  only  vexed  at  the  thought  of  losing  that  political 
advantage  of  which  it  is  not  our  desire  to  deprive  the 
Bishops.    Shortly,  as  I  hope,  the  Emperor  will  decide."* 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  infirmity  or 
the  virtue  of  Philip  Melancthon,  as  displayed  at  the 
!Diet  of  Augsburg;  and  judgment  is  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian  bias  of  each 
writer.    If  I  were  a  Presbyterian,  which  I  certainly 
am  not,  I  should  probably  pity  the  weakness  of  any  / 
man,  however  wise   in  other  matters,  who  preferred  H 
episcopal  discipline.    At  present  I  am  able  to  think  j 
charitably,  on  this  point,  of  the  great  man  whose  career  ( 
I  am  endeavouring  to  trace ;  and  am  content  with  sup-  t 
posing  that,  if  he  was  to  be  blamed,  it  was  for  being  £ 
willing  to  allow  civil  jurisdiction  (politicis  rebus)  to  j. 
certain  Prince-Bishops,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  pre-  $ 
eminence  to  Bishops  in  general.    Sitting  apart  and  cool  ^ 
on  our  elevation  of  British  freedom,  we  may  distinguish  ^ 
^  *  Pezelhu,  Historica  quaedam  de  Actis  in  Conventu  Augustana  *a 
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.more  clearly  than  he  between  a  spiritual'  prelacy  and 
certain  temporal  adjuncts;  but  I  do  not  yet  discover 
timidity  or  vacillation  in  this  part  of  his  conduct.  He 
contended  earnestly,  at  Augsburg,  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  And  it  must  be  further  noted, 
that  the  concession  of  temporal  jurisdiction  to  the  Prince- 
Bishops,  which  he  seems  to  speak  of  in  private  letters, 
he  did  not  presume  to  offer  when  acting  for  his  friends, 
.who  were  unwilling  to  allow  it. 

A  minute  journalist  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  might 
trace  its  theologian  from  day  to  day,  in  correspondence, 
in  conference,  in  controversial  study,  or  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  potentates  of  Germany.  Such  a  minute  narra- 
tive would  produce  a  very  exact  impression  of  the  endur- 
ance of  Melancthon,  as  well  as  of  his  higher  virtues ;  but 
if  readers  gained  anything  further,  it  would  be  an 
ability  to  pity  the  theologian,  and  the  Princes  too,  for 
their  incessant,  yet  fruitless,  labour  to  conciliate  Monks 
and  casuists,  and  to  settle  terms  of  accommodation  with 
Prelates  and  Princes,  whom  nothing  could  ever  satisfy 
but  an  utter  extinction  of  the  Reformation.  We  may 
therefore  be  content  to  note  that,  after  all  the  months  of 
alarm  and  anxiety  preceding,  Melancthon  fought  in  the 
front  of  this  battle  during  three  months,  from  the  opening 
of  the  sessions  until  September  22d,  when  Charles  V. 
summoned  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  his  brethren  to  hear 
the  decision. 

This  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  granting 
them  time  for  further  consideration ;  that  is  to  say,  until 
the  15th  day  of  April  in  the  year  following.  In  that 
interval  they  were  invited  to  reflect  on  hard  conditions  of 
peace,  or,  indeed,  of  life.  They  were  asked  to  consent  to  all 
the  articles  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  repudiate  their  own 
Confession,  acknowledging  that  it  had  been  triumphantly 
refuted.  They  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  commit  any 
further  innovations  on  the  established  religion  during  all 
that  interval,  or  suffer  anything  to  be  printed  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  "  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church."  No 
jnan  was  permitted  to  make  a  convert;  no  Protestant 
:Prince  might  hinder  his  subjects  from  reviving  the 
ceremonies  that  had  been  abolished  ui  his  dominions. 
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Priests  and  Monks  to  have  unlimited  Ecense  far 
pursuing  their  vocation.  The  Elector  and  other  Princes 
were  to  join  with  their  antagonists  in  extirpating  the 
Anabaptists,  and  even  their  Zuinglian  brethren,  by  the 
sword.  And,  finally,  the  Emperor  promised  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Pope  and  other  Sovereigns  to  have  a 
General  Council  indicted  within  six  months  after  the 
closing  of  the  Diet,  and  assembled  within  one  year. 

To  hear  this  decree,  which  was  yery  long,  the 
Princes  and  their  attendants  were  assembled  in 
the  Bishop's  palace.  The  Protestants,  who  expected 
nothing  less,  listened  with  remarkable  equanimity,  and 
answered  for  themselves  through  Pontanns,  the  Elector's 
secretary,  that  their  Confession  had  not  yet  been  con- 
futed; that  their  doctrine  was  entirely  that  of  holy 
Scripture,  free  from  the  least  mixture  of  impiety ;  that 
this  would  have  been  demonstrated,  if  the  writing  pro* 
duced  in  contradiction  of  it  had  been  put  into  their 
hands ;  but  that,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
comprehend  the  objections  once  read  in  their  hearm& 
they  had  prepared  some  kind  of  answer,  by  which  they 
hoped  the  Emperor  would  perceive  that,  notwithstanding 
the  attempted  confutation,  their  Confession  remained 
untouched. 

Pontanus  closed  his  speech  with  presenting  this  writing 
from  the  pen  of  Melancthon,  to  Frederic  Palatine,  who 
interpreted  for  the  Emperor ;  and  Frederic  was  in  the  act 
of  reaching  it  to  his  master,  when  King  Ferdinand,  sit- 
ting beside  him,  whispered  something  into  his  ear.  Tfce 
Emperor  shook  his  head,  and  the  Palatine  returned  the 
paper  to  Pontanus.  A  few  words  from  the  latter  dosed 
the  proceedings  of  that  evening ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  ths 
Elector  and  his  friends  turned  their  backs  on  Augsburg. 

Melancthon  put  his  Defence  of  the  Confession  into  ths 
hands  of  a  printer,  even  before  leaving  the  city;  k*  * 
Cochlseus,  to  whom  the  Imperio-Papal  party  was  indebted  (j 
for  the  oft-mentioned  ^Refutation,  did  not  find  time  is  k 
give  his  production  to  the  world.  Caesar  had,  indeed,  , 
instructed  certain  theologians  to  deliver  it  to  some  typo-  4 
grapher  to  be  printed;  but  Cochlseus  quaintly  tells  hi  H 
own  tale  thus :—  t 
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"  Cochlaeus  had  already  had  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  with  Alexander  Wissenhorn,  the  printer,  who  had 
previously  printed  some  of  his  works ;  but  just  at  that 
time  the  most  illustrious  Prince,  the  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  his  most  clement  lord  and  patron,  departed; 
and  with  him  he  had  to  go,  on  account  of  the  dangers  of 
the  way.  Others,  busy  with  other  matters,  omitted  to 
publish  this  Confutation :  hence  it  came  to  pints  that  even 
to  this  dag  the  Confutation  has  not  been  printed,  although 
it  was  not  unworthy  to  see  the  light"  * 

Worthy  or  unworthy,  could  only  be  matter  of  conjec- 
ture;   for  it   lay  several  years   unpublished.  The 
Protestant  Defence,  on  the  contrary,  is  counted  with  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  and  to  charac- 
terize that  I  need  no  more  than  copy  the  words  of  its 
'    learned  author:  "I  have  written  as  moderately  as  I 
I    could;  but  if  you  find  anything  more  harsh  than  it 
should  be,  let  me  remind  you  that  I  have  to  dispute  with 
1    the  theologians  and  Monks  who  wrote  the  Confutation, 
1 .   hot  with  Caesar  and  the  Princes,  whom  I  regard  with  the 
I    veneration  that  is  due.1'  f 

*  This  gentleness  gained  much  good-will  to  the  author 
%  of  the  Confession  and  to  the  Princes  who  signed  it,  but 
was  lost  upon  the  party  dominant  at  Augsburg.  A 
1  few  remained  behind  to  represent  the  Protestants, 
J    and  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  conciliate  the 

■  Diet;  but  the  last  of  them  departed  on  the  14th  of 

■  November,  and  three  days  afterwards  Caesar  issued  a  very 
-  severe  decree,  commanding  "  the  Catholic  religion  "  alone 
!    to  be  exercised  in  the  Empire,  and  all  matters  of  worship, 

ceremony,  and  discipline  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
state.  All  men,  of  whatever  class  or  condition,  were 
forbidden  to  innovate  in  doctrine,  rite,  or  ceremony, 
trader  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
Melancthon  heard  this  decree  with  disappointment  and 
alarm. 

*  Cochlasus,  ut  supra. 

1*  Melancthon,  in  Prafat  ad  Apologiam.  Some  years  afterwards, 
as  Melancthon  tells  us  m  this  preface,  he  caught  a  sight  of  the  Apo- 
logy.   That  must  have  been  in  manuscript 
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Charles  V.  could  not  enforce  the  edict*  which  rather 
expressed  the  bitterness  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
Priests  than  any  inclination  of  his  own  to  repeat 
the  massacres  of  Aquitaine  in-  the  cities  of  Germany. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  weeping  over  martyrdoms,  Meknc- 
thon  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom,  and  act  as  counsellor  in  affairs  of  State  as  well 
as  Church.  One  question  laid  before  him  was,  whether 
the  Emperor  ought  to  indulge  his  inclination  by  con- 
ferring the  title  of  Caesar  on  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
King  of  the  Romans.  To  that  question,  however,  he 
scarcely  ventured  to  return  an  answer,  prudently  leaving 
the  discussion  of  such  matters  to  those  who  eared  to 
understand  them,  or  dared  involve  themselves  in  the 
perils  of  debate. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  also  refused  to 
meddle  in  the  controversy  between  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  and  the  Pope,  on  the  marriage-question.  Henry 
had  lately  put  away  his  Queen  Catharine,  under  pretence 
of  a  sudden  trouble  of  conscience  because  she  had  been 
previously  married  to  his  deceased  brother  Arthur ;  «d 
now  that  he  wished  to  exchange  her  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
he  professed  serious  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
dispensation  granted  him  for  his  marriage  by  Julias  II. 
That  the  dispensation  was  worthless,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  if  the  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  we  know  that  it 
was  condemned  by  a  multitude  of  wise  men,  by  some  for 
love  of  truth,  and  by  some  for  love  of  money ;  but  our 
present  business  is  to  tell  what  Philip  Melancthon  said 
when  the  English  Commissioners  came  to  solicit  his 
opinion  on  the  case. 

They  contended,  he  said,  for  r&  aiefM&obuccuo*,  a  minute 
regard  to  justice,  which  was  very  easy ;  whereas  he  took  1 
what  he  felt  and  confessed  to  be  the  less  tenable  position  < 
of  so  bending  the  law  as  not  to  make  the  divorce  of  f 
Catharine  or  the  legitimatizing  of  the  Princess  Mary  fi 
necessary.    Neither  did  he  wish  to  thwart  the  inclination 
or  hurt  the  tender  conscience  of  the  King  I 
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'  "  What  then  ?  What  if  public  utility,  for  the  sake  of 
Hereditary  succession,  should  call  for  a  new  marriage? 
To  this  I  answer,  that  if  the  King  wishes  to  provide  for 
such  succession,  it  is  much  better  that  he  should  so  do 
without  inflicting  dishonour  on  his  first  wife.  And  this 
lie  may  do,  without  any  damage  to  conscience  or  to  fame, 
by  having  recourse  to  polygamy."  Not  satisfied  with 
citing  Abraham  and  David  as  models  for  Christian  men 
to  imitate  in  this  particular,  he  searched  the  history  and 
laws  of  the  declining  Roman  Empire,  and  pointed  at 
Valentinian,  who  had  two  consorts  living  at  once,  and  at 
Theodosius,  who  married  a  lady  born  of  one  of  them. 
For  certain  public  reasons  Melancthon  would  advise  the 
King  of  England  to  ask  the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  to 
take  Anne  together  with  Catharine,  and  he  would  tell  the 
Pope — not  as  Pontiff,  but  as  public  Magistrate — that 
some  of  his  predecessors  had  granted  similar  indulgences. 
If  not,  if  the  Pope  reigning  would  not  sell  his  benedic- 
tion upon  bigamy,  Melancthon  would  again  offer  his 
advice  to  good  King  Henry  in  a  few  plain  words : — "  If 
the  Pope  will  not  dispense,  the  King  of  England  may 
marry  notwithstanding ;  for  the  Pope  cannot  object  to 
the  King  dispensing  for  himself  in  a  case  of  so  great 
necessity,  where  charity  demands  a  dispensation,  either 
because  conscience  or  the  kingdom  is  in  danger.  Neces- 
sity sets  the  King  free,  if  he  needs  another  wife  for 
conscience*  sake ;  according  to  the  rule,  *  It  is  better  to 
obey  God  than  men.'  "  * 

I  should  be  glad  to  share  with  Bishop  Burnet  in  the 
satisfaction  of  incredulity.  The  Bishop  "cannot 
believe  "  that  Philip  Melancthon  advised  polygamy ;  but 
no  literal  evidence  can  be  more  clear  than  that  which  I 
have  now  quoted.  His  weakness  was  deplorable,  and 
admits  of  no  defence,  perhaps  not  of  any  palliation ;  and 
I  can  only  think  of  one  use  to  be  made  of  so  flagrant  a 
lapse  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  man,  by  reminding  the 
casuist  how  easily  one  false  step  in  theory  may 
precipitate  him  into  the  lowest  depth  of  practical 
immorality. 

The  subsequent  epistolary  correspondence  between  the 
*  Pezelius,  p.  12a 
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King  and  the  divine  was  curious  and  edifying.  We 
must  review  it  a  little  more  particularly. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1535,  a  refugee  from  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Barnes,  whose  preaching  had  offended  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  came  to  Wittenberg.  He  was  not  sent  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  had  counterfeited  madness  to  save  bis 
life,  and  fled  to  Germany.  He  did  not  speak  of  religion, 
at  first,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  knew  much  of  it; 
but  only  talked  of  the  King's  divorce  of  his  late  Queen 
Catharine.*  He  did,  however,  so  speak  of  the  King,  if 
he  did  not  represent  himself  as  his  messenger,  as  to 
induce  Melancthon,  already  known  favourably  to  Hi» 
Majesty,  to  write  him  a  letter  of  intercession  for  tbe 
persecuted  Lollards.  He  had  heard  of  martyrdoms  in 
Smithfield  and  elsewhere,  and  earnestly  exhorted  tbe 
King  to  desist  from  putting  dissentients  to  death,  and  to 
encourage  a  reformation  of  religion.  Henry  was  pleased, 
and  after  some  consideration  determined  to  follow  up  tbe 
German  correspondence. 

From  Windsor  (July  8th)  he  sent  a  letter  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  by  Dr.  Barnes,  whom 
he  accredited  as  a  Chaplain  of  his,  and  Professor  of 
Theology,  worthy  of  full  and  undoubted  confidence. 
Barnes,  little  thinking  that,  before  a  fifth  summer  bad 
elapsed,  he  would  himself  be  burnt  at  a  stake  in  Smith- 
field  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  which  the  King  now 
commissioned  him  to  promote,  applied  to  Luther  for  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  Elector,  obtained,  also,  the 
signatures  of  Jonas,  Cruciger,  and  Melancthon,  and  bad 
an  audience  at  Jena;  but  did  not  yet  receive  an  answer, 
as  John  Frederic  could  not  answer  by  himself  alone,  but 
was  bound  to  consult  his  allies  before  entering  into 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  Prince. 

Not  so  Melancthon,  who  could  answer  for  himself  alone, 
which  he  did  freely.  Barnes  then  urged  him,  in  the  Kind's 
name,  to  come  over  to  England ;  and  he  would  most  readily 
have  done  so,  if  the  Elector  would  permit.  Luther  earnestly 

*  Collier's  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,"  part  iL, 
book  iii.    Fox,  or  Fuller,  or  Burnet,  will  correct  the  mistake  of  Seek- 
endorf,  who  says  that  Dr.  Barnes  was  sent—."  ex  Britannia  ab  Hen- 
rico Rege  missus." 
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desired  him  to  go ;  and  if  any  one  feared  for  his  safety  in 
the  dominions  of  a  Sovereign  who  hurnt  heretics,  a  royal 
offer  of  safe-conduct,  and  even  of  hostages,  might  dispel 
their  apprehensions.  But  the  Elector  had  just  refused 
Melancthon  permission  to  go  to  Paris,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  French  King ;  and,  grieved  at  that  refusal,  he  had 
no  courage  left  to  ask  for  leave  to  visit  England. 

However,  he  wrote  a  respectful  letter  *  to  the  King, 
and,  with  the  letter,  put  a  copy  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry 
VIII.  prefixed,  into  the  hands  of  one  Alexander  Aless,  a 
learned  Scotchman,  probably  bearer  of  the  King's  letter 
to  Barnes ;  and  the  parcel  was  very  soon  delivered  to  His 
Majesty.  By  quick  return  a  present  of  two  hundred 
crowns  came  back  to  the  commentator,  with  a  Latin 
epistle  from  the  King  of  England  (October  1st). 

Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King,  &c,  and  supreme 
head,  under  Christ,  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  earth, 
to  Philip  Melancthon,  excellent  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  his  much-beloved  friend,  professed  sincere  admiration 
of  his  zeal  for  truth  and  piety.  The  letter  brought  by 
Alexander  Aless  had  much  increased  that  feeling.  The 
desire  of  serving  His  Majesty,  expressed  therein,  was 
answered  by  an  offer  of  royal  favour  and  assistance 
whenever  opportunity  might  occur.  "And  you  will 
understand  more  by  a  letter  from  Thomas  Cromwell,  in 
which  we  pray  you  to  place  entire  confidence." 

Meanwhile  a  courteous  but  careful  reply  from  the 
Elector  acknowledged  the  zeal  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the 
propagation  of  true  religion,  but  made  no  engagement 
that  would  have  interfered  with  the  kind  of  allegiance 
due  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Encouraged  yet  more 
by  these  communications,  the  King  of  England  sent,  aa 
an  embassy  to  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  Princes, 
Edward  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Archdeacon  Nicholas 
Heath,  and  Dr.  Barnes,  bearing  proposals  for  a  con* 
cord  in  religion,  with  a  defensive  alliance  against 
the  Pope.  These  proposals  they  first  presented  to  the 
Elector  at  Weimar,  and  then  to  the  assembled  Princes  in 

*  The  original  letter  is.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Smalcald ;  but,  as  they  were  not  eventually  adopted,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  document,  or  to  recount  the 
Articles  of  advice  which  Melancthon  was  directed  to 
prepare  in  reply,  and  which  were  sent  over  to  England. 
Our  impetuous  King  could  not  attain  to  the  standard  of 
Christian  truth  established  in  Saxony ;  and  the  Protest- 
ants of  Smalcald  were  unable  to  approve  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, or  to  agree  with  his  principles,  which  were 
anti-Popish,  indeed,  but  could  not  be  regarded  as 
Christian. 

The  Envoys,  too,  failed  to  make  any  very  favourable 
impression  in  the  Saxon  Court.  "One  of  them,"  said 
Melancthon,  "  Nicholas  Heath,  is  the  first  of  our  guests 
in  cultivation  and  learning.  The  others  have  no  taste 
for  our  philosophy  and  politeness ;  and  I  therefore  avoid 
their  conversation  as  much  as  possible.' ' 

Among  other  questions,  that  of  the  divorce  came  under 
discussion  ;  but  the  theologians  could  not  give  it  the 
retrospective  sanction  that  the  King  desired ;  and  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  Greenwich  for  the  civility  shown  to 
the  Ecclesiastics  who  discharged  the  functions  of  a  reli- 
gious embassy,  for  that  time  closed  the  correspondence 
it  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Elector,  Melancthon,  and  the 
(Jerman  confederates.* 

Communications  were  afterwards  resumed,  but  nothing 
occurred  worth  notice  in  relation  to  our  present  subject, 
until,  in  a  letter  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Elector,  the 
King  says,  "We  hope  that,  for  more  happily  finishing 
and  concluding  what  is  happily  begun,  your  Excellency 
will  send  us  Master  Philip  Melancthon,  in  whose  excel- 
lent learning  and  sound  judgment  great  hope  is  placed  by 
all  good  men ;  and  that  some  other  good  and  upright 
men  will  also  come  over  to  us  as  soon  as  possible."  t 

But  good  and  upright  men  had  never  less  encou- 
ragement to  visit  England;  and  of  all  men  in  Eng- 
land the  King  should  have  been  the  last  to  invite 
them.  For  at  this  very  time  he  was  burning  Lambert 
for  denying  transubstantiation,  and  dictating  the  san- 
guinary Six  Articles  to  Convocation  and  Parliament. 

*  Seckendor£,  lib.  iii.,  sect  13, 
f  Seckendorf.,  lib.  iii.,  sect.  17,  A.D.  1538. 
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Like  Francis  in  France,  he  endeavoured  to  gloss  over  his 
barbarities  with  an  insincere  profession  of  desire  for  con- 
ciliation ;  and,  like  that  Monarch,  invited  Melancthon  to 
adorn  his  court,  and  seem,  at  least,  to  sanction  those 
barbarities  by  his  friendly  presence. 

The  original  of  a  highly-important  letter  of  Melanc- 
thon to  the  King,  is  now  before  me.*  It  was  written 
with  equal  eloquence  and  freedom;  and  the  fac-similo 
prefixed  to  the  present  study  shows  by  its  erasures,  that 
the  letter  was  probably  written  at  once,  without  a  rough 
copy,  and  therefore  free  from  the  stiffness  that  often 
creeps  over  leisurably-finished  compositions. 

The  writer  knew  that  the  Bishop  of  Borne  was  endea-; 
vouring,  by  every  sort  of  artifice,  to  incense  the  hatred  of 
Caesar  Charles  and  the  French  King  against  the  Britons 
and  the  Germans ;  but,  hoping  that  God  would  overrule 
all  perils,  and  be  the  King's  defender,  he  had  already 
written  His  Majesty  concerning  the  reformation  of  the 
Churches,  a  reformation  which  he  again  prays  him  to 
undertake.  This  letter  he  has  added,  "not  in  impu- 
dence," but  guided  by  the  best  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  and  of  His  Eoyal  Majesty,  whom  he  implores 
to  take  this  freedom  in  good  part.  To  prepare  the  royal 
mind  for  what  is  to  follow,  Melancthon  descants  on  the 
merits  of  the  Church  of  England  in  past  ages,  anct 
rejoices  that,  in  a  recent  edict,  there  was  promise  of  a 
public  deliberation  for  the  improvement  of  the  ritual  and, 
laws  of  the  Churches,  a  promise  which  mitigated  the 
severity  of  that  edict.  "  For  although  I  applaud  the 
piety  that  prohibits  errors-  which  are  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  doctrine-  we  also 
profess,  yet  I  grieve  that  there  is  an  Article  added, 
wherein  the  observance  of  celibacy  and  the  ancient  cere- 
monies are  enjoined.  The  authority  of  this  edict  t  con- 
firms the  pertinacity  of  those  who  hate  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformers,  and  counteract  their  labours." 

He  acknowledges  that  the  King  may  imagine  himself 

*  MSS.  Cotton.  Cleopat  E.  V. 

f  Probably  the  Articles  of  Faith  which  passed  the  Convocation  of 
1536,  and  were  published  by  the  King.    But  priestly  celibacy  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  copies  I  have  examined. 
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to  be  maintaining  peace,  and  guarding  against  disorders 
by  this  enforced  uniformity ;  and  for  his  part  he  only  asks 
indulgence  for  those  who  never  disturb  the  public  peace 
while  they  set  aside  human  traditions.  He  does  not 
ask  indulgence  for  turbulent  and  seditious  persons ;  but  ho 
gently  intimates  that,  after  all,  peace  is  not  the  only 
object  of  consideration,  since  a  tender  conscience,  too, 
ought  to  be  respected,  not  assailed  and  weakened  by  the 
decisions  of  men  in  power. 

He  strongly  censures  those  who  artfully  cherish  nefa- 
rious abuses,  and  fabulous  absurdities,  as  do  the  Cardinals 
Contareno,  Sadolet,  and  Pole,  at  present  the  chief  defenders 
of  Roman  impiety.  Following  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who 
so  earnestly  objected  to  the  continuance  of  Levitical  cere- 
monies, he,  too,  would  say  that,  "  if  ye  be  circumcised, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing."  And  he  expostulates 
forcibly  with  the  King  for  forbidding  marriage,  in  spite 
of  the  teaching  of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  remonstrances 
of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  eminent  Ecclesiastics 
against  celibacy.  He  inveighs  with  equal  earnestness 
against  idolatries  which  the  King  still  sanctions,  and  the 
persecution  he  still  suffers  to  be  inflicted  on  the  most 
pious  of  his  subjects.  In  short,  he  entreats  him  to 
abolish  his  own  laws,  which  in  reality  sustain  the  power 
of  the  Pope  in  England,  and,  if  continued,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  introduce  his  direct  tyranny  again. 

This  letter  is  no  less  remarkable  for  a  clear  foresight 
than  for  humanity  and  piety. 

THE  LEAGUE  OP  SMALCALD. 

The  Protestants  were  allowed  six  months  for  delibera- 
tion by  the  decree  of  Augsburg.  Without  delay,  there* 
fore,  the  Princes  assembled  in  the  town  of  Smalcald 
(Schmalkalden,  on  the  river  Schmalkalde)  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg,  under  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  Prince 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  honourably  conspicuous 
for  his  desire  to  conciliate  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed.  Convened  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
following  met  there  on  the  22d  of  December,  1530: — 
John  Elector  of  Saxony,  Ernest  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
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Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
Gebhard  and  Albert,  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  with  the  Dele- 
gates of  fifteen  free  cities.  They  were  not  an  armed 
confederacy,  but  came  together  to  agree  on  terms 
to  be  offered  to  the  Emperor  as  the  basis  of  pacifi- 
cation. 

The  terms  were  substantially  as  follows : — 

The  Emperor  should  be  required  to  restrain  his  Fiscal 
from  instituting  prosecutions  on  account  of  religion,  which 
that  officer  was  doing  most  vexatiously. 

If  such  exactions  were  continued  on  any  Protestant  by 
any  one  under  pretext  of  religion,  the  other  Protestants 
would'  render  advice  and  help. 

Learned  theologians  and  jurisconsults  were  appointed 
to  prepare  a  uniform  order  of  ecclesiastical  rites  and 
a  scheme  of  discipline. 

A  declaration  against  the  prosecutions  of  the  Fiscal, 
and  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  Augsburg,  were  to  be 
drawn  up,  with  a  defence  of  the  religion  and  acts  of  the 
confederates,  the  whole  published  in  Latin,  German,  and 
French,  and  sent  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
and  the  other  Princes  of  Europe. 

Application  for  obtaining  a  Council  should  be  made  to 
Caesar,  and  learned  men  employed  to  study,  historically, 
all  that  related  to  the  indiction  and  management  of 
Councils,  and  to  consider  what  should  be  done  if 
the  Pope  insisted  on  being  head  of  the  Council  pro- 
posed. 

All  Protestant  Theologians  and  Doctors  were  to  be 
encouraged  to  defend  their  profession  of  faith  out  of  holy 
Scripture  in  a  free  Council. 

The  formula  of  agreement  was  signed  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year;,  and  on  the  16th  of  February  following 
letters  written  by  Melancthon  were  sent  to  the  Kings 
of  England  and  France.  They  contain  a  recital  of 
the  chief  events  of  the  Beformation  of  religion  in  Ger- 
many ;  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
Protestants ;  and  one  request  only,  that  their  Majesties 
would  use  their  influence  to  obtain  the  convocation  of  ft 
free  and  general  Council.  And  while  this  elegant  pen 
elaborated  sentences  for  Kings,  Luther,  with  more 
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trenchant  rapidity,  put  forth,  a  "Warning  to  his  dear 
Germans."  * 

In  a  second  conference  at  Smalcald,  the  Princes 
advanced  further  in  their  league ;  and  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  1531,  recorded  their  persuasion,  that  those 
•who  caused  the  pure  word  of  God  to  be  preached  in  their 
dominions  had  now  reason  to  fear  a  hostile  power ;  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  guard  themselves  and  their  subjects 
against  being  deprived  of  that  word  by  force ;  and  that  they 
were  therefore  justified  by  all  laws,  Divine  and  human,  in 
entering  into  an  alliance,  not  for  aggression,  but  for 
mutual  defence.  This  alliance  was  to  consist  in  constant 
and  faithful  friendship  and  union  against  common  ene- 
mies, if  any  of  them  were  troubled  for  the  word  of  God 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  They  took  no  step,  at 
that  time,  towards  raising  an  army;  but  deferred  fur- 
ther action  for  consideration  at  another  conference,  as 
occasion  might  arise.  And  they  appended  a  declaration 
that  their  league  was  not  directed  against  the  Emperor 
or  the  Empire,  but  intended  only  for  the  preservation 
of  public  peace  and  Christian  truth  against  unjust 
violence. 

Courteous  answers  from  the  Kings  of  England  and 
France,  neither  of  whom  was  then  on  terms  of  cordiality 
with  Charles  V.,  encouraged  the  confederated  Princes  to 
hope  for  the  influence  of  them  both,  and  led  to  further 
correspondence. 

Threatened  with  a  Turkish  invasion  of  Austria,  hearing 
that  Solyman  was  again  in  Hungary  at  the  head  of  a 
greater  army  than  before,  finding  that  the  Protestant 
Princes  would  not  consent  to  march  against  the  Turks 
until  their  states  were  assured  against  oppression  by 
himself,  and  deserted  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  who, 
although  sufficiently  zealous  for  the  old  superstition, 
would  not  weaken  the  Protestant  party  so  long  as  their 
opposition  served  to  embarrass  the  Emperor, — Charles 
was  compelled  to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation. 

"  The  Transaction  of  Nuremberg,"  as  it  is  called,  was 
a  truce  then  made  between  the  contending  parties,  until 

*  Waraunge  D.  Martini  Luther  an  seine  lieben  Deutschen. 
•Wittenberg,  1531. 
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the  assembling  of  a  free,  general,  and  Christian  Council, 
to  settle  all  controversy,  or,  in  default  of  such  a  Council, 
a  Diet  of  the  whole  Empire.  This  deed  of  pacification 
was  confirmed  by  an  "  Edict  of  Peace  with  the  Protest- 
ants," sealed  at  Ratisbon  (August  2d,  1532),  By  this 
edict,  if  there  were  no  other  evidence,  it  would  appear, 
clearly  as  language  can  express,  that  Charles  V.  had 
condescended  to  act  as  a  vassal  of  the  Papacy,  by 
directing  the  Fiscal  of  the  Empire  to  institute  judicial 
processes  against  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  his  adherents 
on  account  of  religion.  Those  prosecutions  were  now 
suspended,  further  proceedings  of  the  same  kind  against 
other  persons  were  withdrawn,  peace  and  charity  were 
enjoined  on  all,  and  all  were  expected  to  unite  in  raising 
a  grand  armament  to  give  battle  to  the  Turk.* 

The  suspension  of  controversy  and  persecution  left 
Melancthon  more  at  ease  to  fulfil  his  professorial  duties ; 
but  sorrows  and  anxieties  did  not  cease.  Between  the 
transactions  of  Nuremberg  and  Ratisbon,  he  and  Luther 
were  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  the  Elector,  whom 
they  found  speechless  with  paralysis,  and  quickly  saw 
him  breathe  his  last.  The  knowledge  that  John 
Frederic,  his  son  and  successor,  would  support  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  with  even  greater  vigour,  alleviated 
their  sorrow  for  his  decease ;  and,  in  a  funeral  oration 
of  characteristic  simplicity,  Melancthon  paid  a  due  tribute 
to  the  piety  of  a  Prince  whose  conduct  had  uniformly 
adorned  the  cause  that  he  espoused.  Occasion  for  anxiety 
appeared  in  a  second  interview  that  took  place  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  at  Bologna,  where  Charles  met 
him  on  his  way  homeward  from  the  East;  but  this 
Monarch  was  then  too  intent  on  re-visiting  his  home  at 
Madrid,  and  too  solicitous  to  gain  the  confidence  of  all  the 
German  Princes,  to  take  the  field  in  the  interests  of  the 
priesthood ;  and,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  he  wrung  from 
Clement  VII.  a  reluctant  concession  to  convene  a  Coun- 
cil, f  The  Pope  issued  briefs  to  that  effect,  but  without 
fixing  time  or  place;  and  silently  reserved  an  intention 

*  Lc  Plat  Monuments  ad  Hist  Cone  Tridentini  fflostiandainy 
Loranii,  1782,  torn,  ii,  pp.  503,  507. 
*f*  Grmcciaidmi,  lib,  xx, 
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to  make  the  conditions  of  assemblage  such  that  the 
Protestants  could  not  accept  them.* 

To  propose  such  conditions,  Ugo  Kangoni,  Bishop  of 
Reggio,  came  into  Saxony  as  Legate,  Lambert  Briard,  as 
Imperial  Ambassador,  met  him,  and  they  presented  them 
in  writing  to  the  Elector  John  Frederic,  at  Weimar.  He 
received  the  messengers  with  great  courtesy,  perused  the 
Articles,  which  bore  the  signature  of  the  Nuncio  Aposto- 
lic, and  requested  time  for  deliberation.  They  were  to 
this  effect : — 

1.  First  of  all,  the  Universal  Council,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  convene  and  celebrate,  is  to  be  free,  and  eon- 
ducted  in  the  manner  accustomed  of  all  Universal 
Councils  from  the  beginning. 

2.  They  who  attend  there  must  promise  to  abide  by 
all  its  decrees. 

3.  They  who  are  by  reasonable  hindrance  prevented 
from  attending,  may  send  representatives  with  good 
credentials. 

4.  Meanwhile  there  shall  be  no  innovations  in  matters 
of  religion  in  Germany. 

5.  All  parties  must  now  consent  as  to  the  place  where 
the  Council  shall  be  holden,  or  all  preparations  will  be  null. 
"  Our  most  holy  Father  "  proposes  Mantua,  Bologna,  or 
Piacenza. 

6.  If  any  Princes,  potentates,  and  members  of  Chris- 
tendom,— which  is  not  to  be  believed, — choose  to  be 
absent  without  reasonable  cause,  and  contumaciously 
refuse  the  Council,  the  Pope  will,  nevertheless,  proceed  to 
hold  it,  together  with  the  sounder  part. 

7.  If  any  attempt  to  prevent  this  holy  work,  or  to 
resist  the  decrees,  or,  on  account  of  this  Council,  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Pope,  and  presume  to  do 
aught  against  him,  those  who  are  of  better  mind  shall 
stand  by  the  Holy  See,  and  favour  and  help  His  Holiness 
with  all  their  might. 

8.  Six  months  after  these  Articles  have  been  received 
by  the  King  of  the  Eomans,  the  Princes  of  Germany, 
and  other  Christian  Kings,  the  Pope  will  convene  the 

•  Le  Plat,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  510—61G, 
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Council,  and  assemble  it  within  one  year,  in  the  city 
chosen  for  that  purpose.* 

The  Elector  convened  his  colleagues  to  meet  at  Smal- 
cald,  and,  meanwhile,  laid  the  Articles  before  his  theolo- 
gians, Luther,  Justus  Jonas,  Pomeranus,  and  Melanc- 
thon.  These  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  them ;  but  the 
last,  in  his  simplicity,  could  not  perceive  "  that  the  Pope 
was  acting  with  utter  dissimulation,  and  proposing  con- 
ditions that  could  not  possibly  be  borne,  in  order  to  deter 
all  who  had  signed  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  from  pre- 
senting themselves  at  such  a  Council.' '  For  his  part,  he 
would  leave  the  Pope  to  summon  the  Council,  and  preside 
over  it  also ;  but  when  it  was  demanded  that  all,  without 
exception,  should  promise  to  abide  by  its  decrees,  to  that 
he  gave  his  unqualified  refusal.  He  maintained  that 
accusation,  defence,  and  opinion  should  be  free  in  a  Chris- 
tian Council.  He  thought  it  absurd  to  bargain  for  the 
conclusion  before  the  deliberations  were  begun,  and  con- 
trary to  the  very  semblance  of  justice  to  oblige  parties  to 
approve,  beforehand,  of  they  knew  not  what. 

Others  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Pope  should  not  be 
permitted  to  summon  the  Council,  nor  to  preside  in  it ; 
for  to  allow  him  the  right  of  judging  would  be  to  leave 
untouched  those  prerogatives  which  it  behoved  all 
Christendom  to  reduce. 

The  demands  of  the  Pope  and  the  judgment  of  the 
theologians  were  laid  before  the  states  and  cities  at 
Smalcald.  After  ample  deliberation,  they  told  the 
Legate  and  his  colleague,  that  they  could  not  possibly 
accept  a  Council  on  conditions  that  would  subvert  all 
freedom ;  that  the  place  of  assemblage  for  a  Council  to 
pacify  Germany  ought  to  be  in  Germany  itself ;  that  the 
Pope,  who  would  there  be  either  accuser  or  accused, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be.  judge ;  that  they  would  only 
receive  the  decisions  of  a  Council  so  far  as  they  might  be 
in  agreement  with  the  word  of  God. 

So  bold  a  decision  would  not  have  been  given  by 
Melancthon,  who  continually  betrayed  an  excessive  defer- 
ence for  the  authorities  of  the  Church  he  had  abandoned ; 
an  error,  however,  in  which  he  is  not  alone,  but  is 
*  Le  Plat,  ut  supra, 
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associated  with  all  who  aQow  the  Church  of  Borne  to  be 
essentially  Christian,  who  receive  proselyted  Priests  in  the 
.character  of  Christian  Ministers,  and  who  contend  that  an 
Apostate  hierarchy  can  confer  orders  valid  for  the  dis- 
charge of  ministerial  functions  according  to  the  obliga- 
tions enumerated  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  If, 
then,  1  am  to  confess  that  Melancthon  waa  weak,  in 
making  so  great  concessions  to  the  Boman  Pontiff  and 
his  priesthood,  I  will  most  readily  do  so,  hoping  that 
if  any  of  my  readers  pronounce  absolutely  on  the  weakness 
of  Melancthon,  they  will  confess  their  own. 

In  full  accordance  with  Melancthon's  concession  to  the 
claims  of  Clement  VII.,  as  they  are  described  by  his 
friend  Camerarius,  is  a  judgment  of  his  concerning 
Councils,  written  about  this  time,  wherein  he  endeavours 
to  answer  the  objections  to  those  assemblies  which  soon 
became  prevalent  in  Germany,  where  people  began  to 
speak  of  them  as  inexpedient  and  unnecessary.  No 
doubt  such  Councils  as.  the  Popes  desired — and  such  a 
one  was  afterwards  assembled  in  Trent — were  quite  as 
bad  as  those  Germans  thought  whom  our  admirable  sad 
lovely  theologian  sets  down  as  Epicureans.*  But  for 
him  thus  to  resist  the  public  mind,  and  to  stand  almost 
alone  at  Smalcald,  after  he  had  been  the  master-spirit  of 
Augsburg,  required  a  quality  of  mind  which,  while  we 
lament  the  error  of  judgment,  we  may  confess  worthy  of 
some  respect. 

COBBESPOHDEtfCE  WITH  FBAITCE. 

The  history  of  this  league  now  exhibits  Melancthon 
most  conspicuously  as  in  correspondence  with  France. 
Courteous  replies,  as  I  have  stated,  were  sent  by  the  two 
Kings  to  the  confederates  of  Smalcald:  but  the  longer- 
continued  and  more  important  negotiations  were  with 
Francis ;  and  the  following  letter  so  distinctly  opens  these 
negotiations,  that  we  must  peruse  it  all.  It  is  addressed 
to  William  du  Bellai,  Lord  of  Langey,  the  nobleman 
whom  Francis  had  sent  into  Germany  to  treat  with  the 
Protestants,  hoping  to  gain  their  political  alliance 
*  Pezeliua,  a.d.  1533.  De  Synodifl  Consultatio. 
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against  the  Emperor,  and  to  effect  some  compromise  that 
might  conciliate  the  Pope.   Melancthon  writes  thus : — 

"  Most  illustrious  Lord,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  have  collected  the  principal  Articles  on  which 
there  is  any  controversy,  and  have  shown  such  modera- 
tion in  treating  them  as  I  think  will  he  useful  to  the 
Church.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  might  easily  be  an 
agreement  on  all  these  Articles,  if  some  of  the  Monarchs 
would  undertake  to  bring  about  a  friendly  and  free  con- 
ference of  a  few  good  and  learned  men.  For,  after  all,  the 
points  of  controversy  are  not  so  many.  But  the  unin- 
structed  do  not  perceive  on  what  the  questions  turn,  and 
sometimes  they  make  a  great  noise  about  matters  that 
are  quite  irrelevant.  For  amidst  public  discord  many 
unlearned  men  spring  up  on  both  sides ;  and  the  Articles 
which  I  send  herewith  I  have  most  gladly  put  together,  that 
you  may  the  more  clearly  see  to  what  subjects  attention 
should  be  confined.  Our  object  is  not  to  abolish  eccle- 
siastical polity  and  the  power  of  the  Popes.  Our  object 
is  not  to  change  ancient  ordinances  without  distinction. 
The  leading  men  among  us  are  extremely  desirous  to 
preserve  the  accustomed  form  of  church-order,  so  far  as 
this  is  possible.  Many  matters  of  controversy,  too,  have 
fallen  out  of  date,  and  time  softens  the  harshness  of 
dispute.  I  pray  your  Highness,  therefore,  for  the  glory 
of  Christ,  to  exhort  the  chief  Monarchs  to  enter  on  a 
pious  agreement  before  it  be  too  late  for  moderate  counsels. 
What  times  are  at  hand,  if  there  be  none  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  present  dissensions,  and  what  loss  the  com- 
monwealth and  the  Church  will  both  sustain,  if  war  fol- 
low, your  Highness  can  judge  better  than  I.  But  it  is 
a  good  office,  worthy  of  a  great  man  like  you,  to  interpose 
for  the  saving  of  both  the  commonwealth  and  the 
Church;  but  I  have  no  need  to  exhort  you  who  are 
already  willing.  This,  however,  I  promise  you,  that 
with  the  utmost  sincerity  I  will  adapt  my  counsels  to 
your  own  wishes,  and  to  those  of  other  good  men,  and 
will  so  act  that  you  may  understand  me  to  be  longing 
most  earnestly  for  pubHc  tranquillity.  I  respectfully 
commend  to  your  Highness  my  old  friend  and  fellow- 
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countryman,  Mr.  XJlric  Chelius,  and  pray  you,  even  for 
my  sake,  to  show  him  kindness.  Bene  ac  feliciter  vale. 
August  1st,  1534.    I  am 

"  Your  Highness's  most  devoted 

"Philip  Melancthok." 

He  wrote,  be  it  observed,  in  his  own  name,  and  pro- 
posed a  middle  way,  which  fewer  were  disposed  to  take 
than  he  seemed  to  imagine.  Nothing  but  a  ruling  desire 
for  conciliation,  warping  his  judgment,  and  causing  him 
to  suppose  other  chief  men  as  ready  to  make  concessions 
to  the  claims  of  the  old  priesthood  as  himself,  could  suffice 
to  justify  professions  that  would  have  been  dishonest  if 
made  by  any  other  leading  theologian,  or  any  confederated 
Prince.  But  the  proposal  was  welcomed  at  the  court 
of  Francis  I. 

The  Articles  which  accompanied  this  letter  were  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  and  we  shall  hear  of  them  again; 
but  these,  too,  bear  internal  evidence  of  an  effort  to  adapt 
his  language  to  the  persons  addressed  that  carried  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence,  if  not  of  honesty.  Two 
sets  of  Articles  are  published.  One,  those  which  were 
actually  sent  into  France ;  *  and  the  other,  those  which 
were  published  in  Germany  .f  A  severe  critic  might 
point  out  implied,  if  not  open,  contradictions ;  and  our 
admiration  of  the  writer  must  not  prevent  us  from 
acknowledging  that  he  wrote  the  German  Articles  in  a 
style  that  he  would  not  use  for  France,  and  the  French 
in  a  style  that  he  could  not  use  for  Germany.  With 
such  management  in  framing  documents  that  required 
the  strictest  uniformity,  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  dishonesty. 

I  cannot  repress  a  conviction  that  Melancthon's  will- 
ingness to  concede  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the 
essential  powers  of  the  prelacy,  and  even  some  points 
hitherto  controverted  by  the  Lutherans  themselves,  pro- 
voked the  Reformed  in  Paris  to  make  their  demonstration 
of  inflexible  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist, 
already  attested  by  many  martyrs, — a  demonstration  which 

*  Le  Plat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  777. 

t  Melancthonia  Opera,  torn,  iv.,  p.  825.   Pezelius,  p.  224, 
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is  generally  censured  as  imprudent.  Perhaps  it  was 
imprudent ;  but  it  was  honest.    The  facts  are  these : — 

Some  persons  indiscreetly  zealous,  as  Theodore  Beza 
says, — but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  provoked  them  to 
such  indiscretion, — wrote  a  paper  against  the  mass.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  had  heard  what  the  great 
theologian  of  Protestant  Germany  said  on  that  subject, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  many 
others,  but  chiefly  of  the  King,  who  intended  to  invite 
him  to  his  court.  For  after  blaming  the  Priests  for  bring- 
ing the  mass  into  contempt  by  their  ignorance,  Melancthon 
bad  said :  "  Perhaps,  if  these  hireling  dealers  in  masses 
are  removed,  its  honour  will  be  restored  to  the  mass,  and 
every  tongue  will  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father,  so  that  the  psalms,  hymns,  and  songs 
may  be  spiritual.  Let  us  sing  and  give  praise  in  the 
Lord.  For  we  never  wished  to  condemn  the  mass  itself, 
but  only  the  abuses  and  evils  which  have  crept  into 
private  masses,  and  the  preposterous  confidence  in  the 
work  itself,"  &c.  Even  the  great  controversy  raised  by 
Luther  concerning  the  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins  by 
masses,  he  would  contrive  to  settle  (concordiam  sarcire) 
by  help  of  Thomas  Aquinas.* 

The  paper,  as  if  written  in  direct  contradiction  to  this 
Article,  which  was  the  more  offensive  as  coming  from  a 
Lutheran,  with  whom  the  French  Reformed  were  in  irre- 
concilable disagreement  on  the  sacramental  question,  was 
printed  at  Neufchatel,  and  many  copies  were  scattered,  at 
night,  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Others  were  posted  on  the 
walls,  and  others  in  the  palace,  and  even  on  the  door  of 
the  King's  bedchamber.  The  Priests  raved,  when  daylight 
disclosed  the  placards.  The  half-Lutheran  courtiers  were 
scarcely  less  furious,  and  the  King  was  bitterly  indig- 
nant. The  Lieutenant-Criminal,  Jean  Morin,  an  invete- 
rate opposer  of  the  new  religion,  whom  we  find  described 
as  dissolute,  notorious  for  hardihood  in  making  arrests, 
and  cunning  in  extorting  confessions,  was  employed  to 
search  out  the  offenders.  A  wretch  who  had  once  pro- 
fessed the  Reformed  religion,  sold  himself  to  Morin,  and 
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betrayed  several  secret  congregations,  leading  the  officers 
from  house  to  house. 

Many  were  imprisoned,  tried,  and  condemned  to  die. 
One  day  in  January,  all  being  ready  for  execution,  the 
King  walked  as  a  penitent  in  grand  procession  to  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve,  passing  through  many  streets, 
and  stopped  at  six  stations,  to  see  at  each  a  Sacramenta- 
rian  swung  over  a  bonfire,  so  as  to  be  roasted  to  death 
slowly.  After  thus  placating  the  displeasure  of  God,  as 
he  said,  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  mass,  His  Majesty 
returned  to  dinner  with  a  large  company  of  Bishops, 
noblemen,  and  foreign  Ambassadors,  and  after  having 
eaten  and  drunk  well,  he  made  an  oration,  exhorting  them 
all  to  destroy  every  adherent  of  the  pestiferous  sect  that 
they  could  find.* 

Those  Frenchmen  were  martyred  for  declaring  against 
the  worship  of  the  host,  the  very  worship  which  Melanc- 
thon  had  said  he  would  gladly  have  to  be  restored  where 
it  had  been  abolished.  Their  faith  rebuked  his  expe- 
diency. Of  the  part  he  took  in  the  Sacramentarian 
controversy  I  may  speak  again  presently;  but  Hospi- 
nian,  its  historian,  shall  now  furnish  us  with  evidence 
that  the  solemn  testimony  of  the  Parisian  martyrs  was 
not  lost  upon  him. 

The  intelligence  of  that  human  holocaust  reached  him 
just  after  he  had  been  holding  a  conference  with  Bucer 
on  the  very  subject,  at  the  request  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse ;  and  under  date  of  January  22d,  1535,  he  wrote  in 
Greek  to  Brentius :  "  I  would  not  be  author  or  defender 
of  a  new  doctrine  in  the  Church;  but  I  observe  the  testi- 
monies of  many  of  the  ancient  writers  who  explain  without 
any  ambiguity  this  mystery  to  be  typical  and  figurative. 
The  contrary  testimonies  are  either  later,  or  they  are 
spurious.  You  have,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  you 
will  defend  the  ancient  opinion.  Earnestly  do  I  wish 
that  a  pious  Council  would  pronounce  judgment  without 
sophistry  or  tyranny.    Many  are  put  to  death  in  France 

*  Sleidani  Commentaria  de  Statu  Religionis,  &c   Sub  ann.  1534 
et  1535.    Sleidan  was  in  France  at  the  time,  and  in  intimate  commu- 
nication with  the  three  brothers  Bellay,  the  Chamberlain,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Cardinal,  who  were  also  in  correspondence  with  Melancthon. 
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and  elsewhere  on  account  of  this  opinion;  and  many 
unreasonably  applaud  those  executions,  and  confirm  the 
fury  of  the  tyrants.  ,  That  affair,  to  tell  the  truth,  dis- 
tresses me  exceedingly,"  *  Never  before  had  he  made 
such  a  concession ;  and  if  he  had  not  known  that  his  own 
proposal  to  restore  the  mass  was  the  provocation  that 
called  out  those  brethren  to  martyrdom,  it  is  not  likely, 
as  I  venture  to  believe,  that  the  arguments  of  Bucer 
would  have  wrought  much  more  powerfully  with  him 
than  those  of  Zuinglius  and  (Ecolampadius  at  Marburg. 
He  might  also  now  begin  to  learn  that,  temporizing,  even 
though  garnished  with  good  motives,  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  report  of  those  atrocities  raised  such  a  cry  of 
indignation  and  horror  in  Germany, — together  with  the 
honourable  reception  of  an  Ambassador  at  Paris  from  the. 
Sultan  Solyman, — that  Francis  I.  found  it  necessary  to 
write  an  apologetic  letter  to  the  orders  of  the  Empire- 
One  passage  of  that  letter  tends  further  to  establish  the 
connexion  between  Melancthon's  Articles  and  the  Pari- 
sian placards.  "  Last  autumn,"  he  says,  "  immediately 
after  the  return  of  my  Ambassador  from  you,  when  he 
had  brought  certain  writings  from  some  of  your  Preachers 
calculated  to  assuage  controversy,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why,  with  such  a  beginning,  I  should  not  be  full 
of  hope,  the  father  of  lies,"  &c,  "  stirred  up  certain  mad- 
men," Ac.f  Then  he  endeavours  to  justify  his  conduct, 
and  gives  permission  to  the  Germans  to  burn  any  French 
Sacramentarians  who  may  chance  to  offend  in  like  manner 
within  their  dominions. 

If  he  knew  that  his  concessions  provoked  the  protest  at 
Paris,  and  the  catastrophe  consequent,  his  grief  must  have 
been  quite  as  poignant  as  he  described  it,  and  with  so  - 
much  greater  haste  would  he  endeavour  to  quell  the  fury 
of  persecution.  This  he  did  by  writing  to  men  in  power, 
and  particularly  to  John  BeUay,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and 
John  Sturm,  an  eminent  lecturer  in  classics  and  logic. 

To  the  Bishop,  writing  without  date,  as  he  frequently 
did,  he  apologized  for  thus  opening  correspondence ;  but 

*  Hist  Sacramentariae  Para  altera.   An.  1535. 
t  Le  Plat,  torn,  ii,  p.  767. 
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declared  himself  unable  to  keep  silence  in  such  time  of 
peril  to  France  and  to  the  universal  Church.  France 
might  \>e  regarded  as  the  most  flourishing  nation  of 
Europe,  and — if  it  were  lawful  so  to  speak — head  of  the 
Christian  world,  whose  example  had  the  greatest  force. 

"  If,  then,  it  should  be  once  determined  by  yourselves, 
not  only  to  coerce  fanatical  and  seditious  spirits,  but 
utterly  to  resist  every  amendment  of  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine, and  to  defend  the  present  vices  of  the  Church  with 
all  your  might,  good  men  of  all  nations  will  be  sorely 
disappointed,  considering,  as  they  do,  how  great  is  the 
authority  of  France.    For  the  other  nations  follow  its 

example  Wherefore,  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  I  pray 

you  that,  whatever  you  do,  you  will  endeavour  to  soften 
the  temper  of  Princes,  and  exhort  them  rather  to  con- 
sider how  the  Church  may  be  healed,  and  not  lacerated 
more  and  more.  I  think  with  you,  that  fanatic  spirits, 
and  pernicious  opinions,  and  seditious  men  have  to  he 
put  down ;  but  I  also  think  that  there  are  some  abuses 
which  must  be  openly  reproved.  Many  pious  and  learned 
men  desire  a  purer  doctrine,  not  from  any  private  motive, 
but  through  earnest  love  of  true  piety.  And  the  French 
nation,  especially,  shares  in  this  desire."  After  much 
exhortation  to  advise  compassion,  and  counteract  the 
mischief  done  by  ignorant  and  cruel  men,  he  closes  with 
a  sentence  that  might  have  the  force  of  truth  or  not,  as 
it  wis  variously  interpreted : — "  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
always  laboured  to  soften  down  controversies:  I  do  the 
same  still,  and  my  opinion  is  always  with  the  judgment 
of  the  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  judgment  of 
learned  and  good  men  like  yourself.,,# 

To  Sturm  he  had  written  sooner  after  the  martyrdoms, 
advising  him  to  flee  for  his  life,  as  one  suspected  of 
heresy ;  but  Sturm,  it  would  seem,  disavowed  all  con- 
nexion with  imprudent  and  seditious  persons,  and  felt  no 

*  We  may  note  thai  Bella?  laboured  hard  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  England  from  Rome  during  the  quarrel  of  Henry  Till,  with  the 
Pope,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  if  the  Cardinals  had  been 
as  prudent  as  himself.  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  from 
Melancthon,  he  was  himself  made  Cardinal,  in  consideration  of  his 
great  exertions  to  save  England  to  the  Roman  See. 
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apprehension  of  danger  to  himself.  Melancthon,  too,  still 
appeared  to  the  French  Court  as  one  whose  disapprobation 
of  the  martyrs'  boldness  was  undoubted,  and  who  could 
be  made  good  use  of;  and  therefore  the  King  and  the 
liberal  party  again  expressed  their  desire  for  his  presence. 
On  this  point,  however,  Melancthon  had  misgivings,  and 
begged  his  friend  to  advise  him  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue,  reiterating  more  studiously  than,  at  this  day,  we 
like  to  read,  soft  censures  of  what  he  calls  fanatical, 
absurd,  and  pernicious  conduct.* 

Such  overtures  from  the  man  whom  all  Europe  justly 
regarded  as  only  second  to  Luther  in  influence  with  the 
Lutheran  Princes,  were  pondered  by  King  Francis  and 
his  courtiers;  and  after  the  deliberation  of  about  two 
months,  which  were  probably  spent  in  private  and  indi- 
rect communication,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  now  made 
Cardinal,  wrote  him  a  letter  which  almost  betrays  traces 
of  dictation  from  Eome  itself.  The  newly-made  Cardinal 
says  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  "  threshold  of 
the  Apostles,"  where  he  offers,  very  significantly,  to  serve 
Melancthon  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

"There  is  nothing,"  he  writes,  "that  I  so  earnestly 
long  for  as  the  termination,  by  some  right  means,  of 
those  dissensions  by  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  now 
for  some  time  past  been  suffering  so  great  injury.  Fop 
God's  sake,  my  Melancthon,  devote  all  your  powers  to 
this  pacification.  You  have  all  good  men  on  your  side, 
including  one  here  who  is  in  the  highest  authority,  even 
King  Francis,  who  bears  justly,  a3  I  believe,  the  name 
and  title  of  'Most  Christian. '  If  you  could  but  once 
take  mature  counsel  with  him,  which  I  foresee  yo*i  soon' 
will  do,  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  hope  for  from 
your  presence."  And  after  many  more  warm  words,  he 
signs  himself,  "  Thine,  ex  anvmo,  Cardinal  Bellat."  t 

This  flattering  letter  was  delivered  to  Mekncthon  by  a 
special  messenger,  one  Vore,  Lord  of  Fosse,  who  had 
formerly  spent  two  years  at  Wittenberg,  J  in  the  train  of 

*  The  letters  to  Bellay  and  Sturm  are  given  by  Fezelius,  pp.  2  Id 
—223. 

f  Seckendorl,  lib.  iii.,  sect  13. 
±  Melancth.  Opera,  torn,  nr.,  p.  823. 
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the  French  Amhassador ;  a  man  who  now  passed  for  a 
friend  of  the  Protestants,  hut  soon  afterwards  was  found 
to  he  one  of  their  bitterest  enemies.  The  same  person 
was  also  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  King  himself,  dated 
two  days  later  (June  28th,  1535).    It  ran  thus : — 

"  Francis,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  the  French,  to 
our  beloved  Philip  Melancthon,  Health. 

"Your  singular  endeavours  to  appease  those  alterca- 
tions which  have  arisen  concerning  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
I  have  heard  of,  partly  from  William  Bellay  de  Langey, 
our  Chamberlain  and  Councillor,  whom  I  have  especially 
employed  as  my  agent  and  interpreter  in  those  matters ; 
and  now  from  your  own  letter  to  him,*  and  by  the  verbal 
report  of  Barnabe  Vore*  de  Fosse,  who  has  just  returned 
from  you,  I  also  hear  that  you  are  about  to  undertake 
this  labour  with  an  exceedingly  willing  mind,  so  much  so 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  you  will  come  to  us,  and 
here  deliberate  openly  in  my  presence  with  a  few  select 
Doctors  of  ours,  on  methods  by  which  that  most  lovely 
harmony  of  ecclesiastical  polity  may  be  restored,  than 
which  I  know  nothing  that  needs  to  be  undertaken  with 
greater  care,  attention,  and  solicitude  of  mind.  I  could 
not  refrain  from  sending  Yore*  de  Fosse  himself  with  this 
letter  as  a  pledge  of  public  faith;  and  I  must  entreat 
you  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  diverted  from  this 
pious  and  holy  enterprise  by  any  dissuasion.  Your 
coming  will  be  most  welcome  to  myself,  whether  it  be  in 
jour  own  name  alone,  or  in  that  of  your  countrymen. 
And  you  will  find  me  to  be,  as  ever,  most  careful  of  your 
dignity,  both  as  a  private  person  and,  publicly,  as  a 
German.    Farewell.    June  28th,  1535." 

Melancthon  did  not  conceal  his  delight  and  impatience  to 
stand  before  the  King,  and  in  the  royal  presence  to  confer 
amicably  and  piously,  as  he  thought,  with  Doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  concerning  an  adjustment  of  ecclesiastical  doc- 

*  Camerarius,  from  whose  account  of  the  French  correspondence 
I  am  compelled,  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  documents,  to  depart 
in  other  particulars,  states  that  Vore'  had  previously  brought  letters 
from  private  persons  in  France  to  Melancthon,  and  talked  with  him 
of  a  visk  to  that  country.  Some  friends  of  Melancthon  encouraged, 
the  idea.  (Vita,  sect,  xlvii.) 
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trine :  but  he  could  not  quit  Saxony  without  permission 
of  his  own  Sovereign,  an  indulgence  not  likely  to  be 
granted;  and  what  the  Elector  thought  of  this  unau- 
thorized negotiation  with  a  foreign  Monarch,  when  it 
came  to  his  knowledge,  we  shall  see  presently.  Melanc- 
thon,  reasonably  apprehending  that  his  departure  on 
such  a  mission  would  not  be  suffered,  communicated  his 
fears  to  William  Bellay,  and  quickly  received  in  reply 
another  of  the  most  adulatory  and  seductive  letters  that 
could  be  written.* 

From  this  letter  we  gather  that  the  correspondence  with 
Melancthon  had  been  only  made  known  to  a  few  persons, 
who  kept  the  secret ;  that  when  the  King  heard  of  his 
anxiety  to  accept  the  invitation,  not  reflecting  on  the 
honour  due  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  whom,  not  to  a 
private  person,  he  should  first  have  applied,  he  divulged  the 
scheme  by  sending  his  Confessor,  M.  de  Genlis,  to  the 
Faculty  of  Theology,  with  direction  to  elect  some  Doc- 
tors to  dispute  with  the  German  on  his  arrival.  But  tho 
Faculty,  startled  at  such  a  demand,  asked  time  to  con- 
sider, met  in  private,  and,  after  several  sittings, 
appointed  two  of  their  number  to  carry  a  written  refusal 
to  the  King.  They  said  that  if  each  of  the  Germans — 
yet  there  was  but  one  expected — who  wished  to  "  be 
heard  on  certain  Articles  concerning  faith  and  good 
manners  "  would  send  his  doubts  in  writing,  under  his* 
own  seal,  they  would  give  him  the  instruction  desired,  and 
thus  prove  their  entire  willingness  to  obey  His  Majesty's 
commands.  The  two  Doctors,  Batue  and  Bochini,  put 
into  the  King's  hand  a  Latin  codicil,  crowded  with  authori- 
ties, to  show  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  dispute  with  here- 
tics, and  at  the  same  time  carried  a  paper  of  instructions 
to  fortify  them  in  refusing  all  oral  controversy  with  here- 
tics. If  the  Lutherans  had  any  difficulty  in  their  dog- 
mas, this  paper  said,  they  might  instruct  themselves  by 
help  of  excellent  books  of  Catholic  Doctors,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  without  troubling  the  Faculty  to  interpose 
their  judgment,  although  they  would  give  judgment  in 
writing,  in  case  of  necessity. 

After  a  silence  of  six  uncomfortable  days,  Francis  sub- 
*  Seckendoif.,  ut  supra, 
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mitted  to  the  mortification  of  answering  their  letter  as 
they  desired.  In  a  very  few  words,  he  told  his  "  dear  and 
well  beloved  "  that  he  had  read  and  heard  their  judgment 
with  singular  satisfaction ;  and  that,  instead  of  Melanc- 
thon  and  other  Germans,  he  sent  twelve  Articles  on 
which  the  said  Germans  desired  instruction  from  the 
Faculty.  Those  were  the  Articles  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, on  which  no  living  German,  not  even  Melancthon, 
ever  thought  of  consulting  the  Sorbonne. 

Two  days  after  this  transaction  in  Paris,  and  there- 
fore before  it  could  yet  be  known  in  Wittenberg, 
Melancthon,  supposing  that  the  Frenchmen  still  expected 
him,  but  being  absolutely  forbidden  to  go,  wrote  a 
letter  to  William  Bellay,  breathing  disappointment  in 
every  line.  "Never,"  says  he,  "did  I  find  the  Prince 
more  angry ;  for  I  will  disguise  nothing,  but  inform  you 
of  the  truth  without  any  colouring." — "He  not  only 
refused  to  let  me  go,  but  even  answered  me  contume- 
liously ;  and  this  I  do  not  conceal."  Irritated,  no  doubt, 
by  the  constraint  put  upon  him,  Melancthon  then  makes 
a  proposal  which  he  is  happily  unable  to  carry  into  effect. 
"  As  for  the  journey,  I  have  promised  Vor6  that,  God 
willing,  I  will  go  to  Frankfort  next  spring,  and  thence, 
if  you  think  well,  come  over  to  you." 

Having  unbosomed  himself  to  the  Chamberlain,  he 
resumed  his  pen,  and  the  same  day  (August  28th) 
addressed  the  King  himself  in  answer  to  the  letter  above 
translated.  But  there  he  said  as  little  as  possible  beyond 
general  professions  of  honour  and  admiration,  leaving 
Vore*  to  tell  His  Majesty  what  he  had  written  to  Bellay 
without  reserve.* 

The  Elector  John  Frederic  was  busy  at  the  same  time 
writing  to  the  King.  He  told  His  Majesty  that 
Melancthon  had  asked  leave  to  visit  France,  which  he 
would  most  readily  have  allowed,  being  always  glad  to 
gratify  the  King,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  reli- 
gion, "for  the  praise,  honour,  and  glory  of  God,  and 
for  the  signal  propagation  and  more  extensive  and 
abundant  fruit  of  the  Gospel."  But  the  troublous 
times,  he  said,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  University  in 
*  Le  Plat,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  800—802. 
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consequence  of  an  epidemic  disease  in  Wittenberg,  ren- 
dered the  presence  of  Melancthon  extremely  necessary  at 
home.  He  promised,  however,  that  if  present  difficulties 
were  removed,  and  if  the  King  addressed  his  request  to 
the  Elector  himself  by  letter,  the  Professor  should 
have  permission  to  take  a  journey  into  France.  Good 
wishes  follow  "  for  the  planting  and  propagation  of  the 
healthful  word  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  King,  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Church  of  France." 

There  was  nothing  here  to  be  mistaken,  no  mark  of 
the  ignorance  and  lack  of  learning  constantly  attributed 
by  Melancthon  to  those  who  expressed  their  disapproba- 
tion of  his  profuse  concessions.  And  now,  as  a  biographer 
of  Philip  Melancthon,  I  must  faithfully  complete  my 
account  of  this  remarkable  correspondence  by  adding  the 
judgment  of  the  Elector  himself.* 

"  The  Prince  hoped  Melancthon  would  acquiesce  in 
the  answer  to  his  application  lately  given  him,  according 
to  his  own  promise  to  the  Councillors,  and  not  overlook 
the  weighty  reasons  laid  before  him.  But  what  he  now 
said  of  having  already  offered  to  take  a  journey  into 
France,  the  Elector  could  by  no  means  approve,  as  he 
ought  not  to  have  made  any  such  promise  without 
permission.  For  Melancthon  was  not  ignorant  of  how 
matters  went  between  Csesar  and  the  Frenchman,  and 
well  knew  what  considerations  would  weigh  with  the 
Elector.  The  Elector,  indeed,  had  shown  himself  most 
ready  to  promote  the  Gospel,  even  in  other  nations  ;  but 
it  was  doubtful,  nay,  from  the  writings  of  the  French, 
more  than  doubtful,  whether  any  success  could  be 
expected  in  France,  while  giving  place  to  French  counsels 
would  assuredly  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany.  The 
Elector  himself,  too,  was  just  going  to  undertake  a 
journey  for  settling  terms  of  peace  with  King  Ferdinand ; 
but  any  one  might  easily  judge  how  Ferdinand  would 
receive  the  Elector,  if  he  heard  that  Melancthon,  the 

*  I  translate  the  summary  by  Seckendorf  (lib.  iii.,  sect  13)  of 
a  document  written  by  the  Elector's  hand,  given  to  his  secretary, 
Pontanus,  to  be  sent  to  Melancthon,  and  preserved  in  copy  in  the 
public  archives. 
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first  theologian  of  Saxony,  was  at  the  very  time  gone 
to  the  capital  of  a  declared  enemy  of  Ferdinand,  and 
especially  of  Caesar. 

"  Let  any  one  consider  what  Caesar  and  all  orders 
of  the  Empire  would  think  when  they  heard,  that  in 
the  Articles  of  Melancthon  himself  it  was  published  to 
foreigners,  that  religions  controversies  might  he  regarded 
with  mutual  toleration,  so  that  neither  party  should  con- 
demn the  other.  This  had  never  been  said  in  the  dis- 
putes of  Protestants  with  their  own  brethren ;  although 
respect  to  Caesar,  friendship  between  the  parties,  and 
regard  to  public  peace,  might  require  that  it  should.  It 
was  notorious  that  they  could  not  agree  at  Augsburg  to 
have  the  communion  celebrated  mdifferently  in  one  sand 
or  two  ;  but  on  account  of  that  single  Article,  the  attempt 
to  come  to  an  agreement  was  broken  off.  Every  one 
knew  that  Melancthon's  Articles  would  be  regarded, 
to  the  extreme  dishonour  of  Protestants,  as  a  retracta- 
tion of  what  they  had  hitherto  professed.  If,  again,  the 
French  were  acting  deceitfully,  the  Evangelicals  might 
expect  more  damage  and  disgrace  than  advantage  by 
treating  with  them.  For  these  and  similar  reasons,  the 
Elector  wrote,  he  would  not  consent  to  the  journey  of 
Melancthon  into  France.  But  if  he  fancied  that  he 
might  take  such  a  step  with  safe  conscience  and  good 
faith  towards  his  Prince,  let  him  do  it,  but  without 
permission,  and  at  his  own  peril." 

In  the  margin  of  this  rescript  the  Elector  made  two 
notes.  Mrst,  he  wondered  that  Melancthon  should 
trust  the  French,  a  people  who  never  had  kept  faith. 
Secondly,  many  pious  minds  were  scandalized  with  that 
indulgence  of  his  which  Melancthon  called  "  moderation," 
and  suspected  that  he  had  renounced  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  and  his  own  Apology  besides. 

Some  further  observations  of  the  Elector  in  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  Pontanus,  deserve  to  be  repeated : 

"  I  very  much  fear  that  Philip,  while  he  wishes  to  per- 
suade the  King  by  his  own  wisdom  and  industry,  is  going 
to  give  up  much  that  Doctor  Martin  and  other  theo- 
logians will  not  concede ;  and  that — as  I  think  I  gather 
from  some  words  of  Dr.  Martin — quarrels  will  arise,  to 
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the  grave  offence  of  many,  and  detriment  of  the  Gospel. 
Besides,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  French  are  acting 
seriously  ;  hut  rather  that,  having  found  out  the  easiness 
of  Philip,  they  will  extract  his  inmost  thoughts,  and  then 
defame  him  for  inconstancy.  They  in  France  who  seem 
to  favour  the  scheme,  are  Erasmians  rather  than  Evange- 
licals. I  remember  what  occurred  to  myself  last  year,  in 
the  duchy  of  Cleves:  the  same  will  happen  to  Philip, 
with  great  peril  of  body,  soul,  and  conscience.  He  will 
even  be  asked  to  defend  the  unlawful  marriage  of  the 
Englishman  (Henry  VIII.).  For  these,  and  other  reasons, 
do  your  best  to  divert  him  from  this  journey.  For 
myself,  I  am  resolved  to  do  without  Philip  altogether, 
rather  than  let  him  go  to  France  with  my  good  peace  and 
consent." 

Thus  faded  away  the  dream  that,  for  a  time,  had  put 
realities  all  out  of  sight.  Philip  in  honour  at  the 
French  court — the  Sovereign  drinking  in  his  words — the 
Doctors  of  every  faculty  yielding  to  his  arguments — con- 
troversies quelled  by  mutual  consent — no  more  intempe- 
rate zeal  among  the  Evangelicals — no  more  burnings  of 
heretics  by  Papists — French  and  German  Priests  agree- 
ing to  accept  the  Confession  of  Augsburg — Home  herself 
placated — a  free  and  Christian  Council  assembled  in 
Germany  to  consummate  the  glorious  enterprise  of  unity 
— Philip  had  in  universal  honour  as  the  pacificator  of 
Christendom — and,  last  of  all,  the  evangelic  sentence 
engraven  on  his  tomb :  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God."  Could 
any  vision  be  more  enchanting  ? 

We  follow  him  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Princes 
at  Smalcald,  in  1537,  to  ascertain  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  affair,  and  there  see  him  employed  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  deliver  an  answer  in  their  sense — not  in  his — to 
his  old  friend  the  Chamberlain  Bellay,  envoy  from  King 
Francis,  with  which  answer  ended  the  last  semblance  of 
conciliation.  In  private,  we  find  him  suffering  from 
disappointment,  for  some  months,  depressed,  and  por- 
tending evil.  We  see  him  shuddering  at  a  heavy  flash 
of  lightning  that  struck  a  church  in  Wittenberg,  wherein 
he  discerns  an  omen  of  plagues  on  Saxony.   And  if  it 
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were  not  that  the  painful  consequences  of  anxiety  in  so 
excellent  a  man  excite  compassion,  we  might  smile  at  the 
minute  simplicity  of  his  friend  Camerarius,  who  droops 
from  the  dignity  of  history,  to  record  how  great  benefit 
he  derived  from  a  decoction  of  camomile,  and  how  grate- 
fully he  recommended  the  use  of  that  flower  to  dyspeptic 
scholars. 

The  abundance  of  mere  personal  and  domestic  inci- 
dents, noted  at  this  time  by  his  biographer,  seems  to 
indicate  a  partial  relaxation  of  professorial  duties,  and  a 
retreat  from  public  life.  That  he  visited  Tubingen,  for 
the  sake  of  his  health ;  that  he  fell  down  stairs ;  that 
Erasmus  died;  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  married; 
that  he  lectured  on  the  utility  of  philosophy;  that  he 
devoted  some  leisure  to  pondering  adverse  opinions  on  the 
value  of  astrology  in  the  healing  art,  and  gave  sentence 
in  its  favour ; — these  are  matters  which  might  furnish  a 
few  pages  of  entertainment ;  but  we  pass  them  by. 

THE  CONCOBD  OF  WITTEDSTBEBQ-. 

Lutheran  and  Keformed,  or,  more  popularly,  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist,  are  now  the  designations  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  A  chief  occasion  of  difference 
between  the  two  parties,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  is  stated  in  my  notice  of  the  Conference  of 
Marburg ;  *  but  besides  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  in  the  eucharist,  there  were  other  distinctive  points 
of  considerable  importance,  all  arising  from  the  principles 
that  predominated  on  either  side,  the  ecclesiastical  or  the 
secular.  Actuated  by  a  better  spirit,  and  impelled  by  the 
obvious  necessity  of  union  in  order  to  resist  the  common 
enemy,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  often  reciprocated 
overtures  of  reconciliation ;  and  on  all  such  occasions 
Melancthon  gladly  applied  himself  to  his  favourite  enter- 
prise for  making  peace. 

One  afternoon  in  May,  1536,  two  Preachers  of  Upper 
Germany,  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito  and  Martin  Bucer, 
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with  some  others  of  lesser  name,  came  into  "Wittenberg* 
from  Basil,  where  they  had  been  holding  a  conference 
with  their  Swiss  brethren,  in  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
adopt  some  common  standard.  After  taking  refreshment  in 
lodgings  provided  for  them  by  the  Elector,  they  called  on 
Luther  and  some  of  the  theologians  of  the  University,  to 
whom  they  delivered  letters  of  introduction  and  copies  of 
tractates  on  the  questions  in  dispute.  About  three  o'clock 
next  day,  having  perused  the  writings,  and  consulted 
with  some  brethren,  Luther  sent  the  strangers  a  kind 
but  very  firm  letter,  insisting  on  the  acceptance  of  one 
condition  before  treating  of  union.  He  would  not  hear 
of  concord,  unless  they  would  profess  freely  that  "the 
bread  in  the  supper  is  the  body  of  Christ.' '  To  this  they 
replied  in  a  long  letter,  containing  a  declaration  that  they 
never  had  affirmed  nor  believed  "  that  what  is  given  in 
the  supper  is  only  bread  and  wine.'1 

This  apparent  coincidence  of  belief,  however  narrow, 
was  enough  to  encourage  further  intercourse.  After  some 
friendly  conversations,  Melancthon  engaged  to  prepare  a 
form  of  agreement,  containing  propositions  which  all 
could  sign,  but  necessarily  leaving  untouched  every  ques- 
tion that  yet  remained  unsettled,  but  was  not  regarded  as- 
essential  to  Christianity,  or  so  grave  as  to  occasion  any 
fatal  controversy.  The  peacemaker  exercised  his  accus- 
tomed skill,  and  eighteen  of  the  most  eminent  Preachers 
in  Germany  subscribed  the  paper,  each  adding  his  proper 
title,  with  only  one  exception,  the  writer  being  content 
with  his  accustomed  signature,  Philippics  Melanthon. 

On  that  day,  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  two 
parties  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  for  even  a  little 
longer  time  disputed  without  anger ;  but  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  bind  themselves  or  others  to  abide  by  any  stipulated 
conclusion.  Their  principles  were  different,  and  are  dif- 
ferent still.  The  Lutheran  is  too  sacerdotal  in  his  tastes, 
and  too  much  like  the  Romanist  in  some  of  his-  doctrines; 
while  the  continental  Calvinist  has  too  many  political 
sympathies  for  an  undistracted  prosecution  of  the  service 
of  Him  whose  republic  is  no  more  of  this  world  than 
His  kingdom.  A  third  element  is  wanted,  to  neutralize 
and  .absorb  the  others,  even  a  paramount  regard  to  all 
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that  which  is  Divine  in  the  institutions  and  sanctions  of 
religion,  and  real  in  its  enjoyment. 

Capito  and  Bucer  wept  for  joy.  Melancthon  betrayed 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  success  to  which  his  pen  con- 
tributed; for  he  had  dreaded  a  meeting  of  controver- 
sialists, and  even  now  advised  silence,  lest  any  adverse 
breath  should  scatter  the  flimsy  fabric.  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  revive  this  contest  con- 
cerning the  sacrament,  (n-cpc  rov  fivtmfpiov,)  and  have  a 
weighty  reason  for  giving  this  advice,  of  which  the 
clamours  of  the  unlearned  shall  never  dispossess  me."* 

CARDINAL  SADOLET. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Princes  who  honoured  the 
subject  of  my  present  study  with  their  letters  were  all 
men  of  so  much  refinement  and  simplicity  as  to  appre- 
ciate his  virtues,  and  court  his  correspondence  for  its  own 
sake. 

The  Cardinal  Jacob  Sadolet  was  one  of  those  who 
thus  addressed  him,  and  Camerarius  preserves  a  sin- 
gular epistle  from  that  liberal  but  sagacious  person- 
age. He  writes  from  Rome,  whither  the  Pope  had 
called  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  most  noble  order 
of  Cardinals.  When  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  as  he  tells 
its  Philip,  he  had  often  read  his  writings,  and  admired  the 
elegance  of  their  style  and  the  excellence  of  bis  genius. 
Gradually  an  affection  of  kindness  towards  the  author 
sprang  up  within  his  bosom,  with  a  fervent  desire  to  enjoy 
his  friendship.  "  There  was  a  slight  difference  of  opinion 
between  us,  it  is  true ;  but  that  "never  produces  the  least 
discord  of  feeling  in  liberally-educated  men."  He  was 
just  about  to  take  his  pen  to  introduce  himself  to  the 
friendship  of  Melancthon,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome.  In  Rome,  of  course,  he  is  far  less  happy  than  in 
the  quiet  bishopric  of  Carpentras,  and  much  distracted; 
but  he  cannot  refrain  any  longer  from  sending  so  learned 
a  man  a  letter,  and  entreating  the  joy  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  Cardinal  is  not  one  of  those  who  hate  such  as  differ 
from  him — he  favours  men  of  genius — they  are  far  apart  in 
*  floepinian.  Hist  Sacramentarifle  Pan  altera,  sub  an.  1636. 
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place,  but  one  in  spirit — he  prays  to  be  counted  among 
those  who  love  Melancthon,  and  long  to  see  him  flourish- 
ing — nothing  does  he  more  earnestly  desire  than  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  substantial  proof  of  love — what 
can  he  do  for  him? — to  serve  him  in  any  way  will  be 
more  grateful  than  he  has  language  to  express.  "  Fare- 
well, my  most  learned  Melancthon :  favour  us  who  love 
you  so  exceedingly."  * 

Melancthon  had  too  much  good  sense  to  answer  this 
letter  of  solicitation ;  yet,  two  years  afterwards,  writing 
to  John  Sturm  at  Paris,  Sadolet  was  humble  enough  to 
ask  what  he  could  do  at  Borne  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
him,  to  Bucer,  and  to  Melancthon.f  Every  one  did  not 
see  through  the  veil,  thin  as  it  was ;  but  Luther  did.  He 
interpreted  the  letter  as  written  by  the  Pope's  command, 
and  equivalent  with  the  offer  of  a  Cardinal's  hat, — the 
tender  of  a  price  for  defection  from  the  cause  of  truth. 
But  the  weakness  of  Melancthon  lay  in  his  theory  of 
conciliation :  it  was  not  a  defect  of  moral  principle.  He 
maintained  a  dignified  silence,  because  he  saw  the  snare, 
and  persevered  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

8MALCALD. 

A  report  reached  Germany  that  the  Pope  had  resolved 
to  summon  a  Council,  and  that  a  Legate  would  soon 
bring  the  bull  of  induction.  The  Princes  and  represent- 
atives  of  the  Evangelical  cities,  therefore,  determined  to 
consult  the  divines  and  lawyers  on  several  questions  that 
arose ;  and  particularly  whether  the  Nuncio  ought  to  be 
admitted,  and,  if  admitted,  how  he  should  be  treated. 
Their  sentence  was  that  he  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  his 
letters  received,  because  if  the  Pope  sent  them  letters,  he 
could  not  regard  the  Princes  as  heretics ;  and  that  the 
Princes  might  appear,  when  summoned,  but  under  pro- 
test. The  Elector,  however,  judged  more  wisely,  wrote  a 
contrary  sentence  with  his  own  hand,  and  directed  that, 

*  I  find  this  im  the  Familiar  Epistles  of  Sadolet,  Ep.  cdrarii. 
Roman  edition  of  1700.  but  without  the  name  of  Melancthon,  and 
mutilated  accodm^j. 


on  the  Legate's  approach  to  Saxony,  persons  were  to 
meet  him  and  send  him  back. 

On  the  other  question,  whether  the  Evangelicals  ought 
to  attend  the  Council,  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion.  Luther  wrote  that  he  would  go  not  personally, 
hut  with  his  prayers  and  his  pen.  Several  others  judged 
that  the  Council  ought  to  be  convened  by  Caesar;  and 
after  them  Melancthon  wrote  down  the  question,  "  But  if 
they  who  are  not  under  Caesar's  jurisdiction  will  not 
come,  what  then?"  This  question  implied  a  concession 
that  the  Pope  should  summon,  by  virtue  of  his  general 
authority ;  but  in  this  concession  few  or  none  agreed. 

Perhaps  influenced  by  his  advisers,  the  Elector  subse- 
quently yielded  so  far  as  to  admit  Vorst,  the  Legate,  who 
presented  his  credentials  at  Weimar,  January  30th,  1537, 
and,  at  the  Elector's  request,  proceeded  to  Smalcald,  where 
he  was  admitted,  after  the  Princes  had  spent  ten  days  in 
deliberation.  Proceedings  were  for  several  days  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  and  severe  illness  of  Martin  Luther,  with- 
out whom  they  were  unwilling  to  deliberate ;  but  that 
interval  was  profitably  employed  by  Melancthon,  whom, 
they  requested  to  write  on  the  power  and  primacy  of  the 
Pope.  His  judgment  was  so  clearly  condemnatory  of 
the  Papal  pretensions,  as  of  right,  and  as  judged  by  the 
standard  of  holy  Scripture,  that  it  was  honoured  with  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  assembly.  Yet  he  retained 
the  notion  that  concessions  might  be  made  to  the  Pontiff 
for  the  sake  of  peace;  and  when  the  theologians  sub- 
scribed certain  Articles  written  by  Luther,  he  could  not 
place  his  own  subscription  without  a  note  of  dissent. 
.  It  ran  thus: — "I,  Philip  Melancthon,  approve  the 
Articles  above,  as  pious  and  Christian.  But  concerning 
the  Pope,  I  maintain  that  if  he  would  receive  the  Gospel, 
he  might  be  allowed,  even  by  us, — for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  for  the  common  tranquillity  of  the  Christians  who  are 
now  under  him,  and  hereafter  may  be  under  him, — a 
superiority  over  the  Bishops  which  he  already  has  of 
human  right."  The  Pope,  however,  could  not  consent  to 
resign  his  claim  to  supremacy  if  it  were  of  Divine  right, 
without  relinquishing  it  altogether ;  and  that  so  learned  a 
man  as  Melancthon  should  have  persisted  in  offering  it  as 
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&  voluntary  gift  from  the  Protestants  themselves,  appear* 
almost  incredible. 

"The  ignorant  and  intemperate  sycophants"  raised  a 
great  clamour  against  his  facility  of  yielding  supremacy 
to  the  Pope;  but  he  cherished  an  assurance  of  being 
faithful  in  a  good  cause.  High  examples,  he  thought, 
sanctioned  the  allowance  of  some  things  contrary  to  purer 
doctrine.  Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  caused  Timothy  to  be 
circumcised,  and  himself  submitted  to  a  Jewish  vow.  To 
oontend  and  litigate  concerning  things  indifferent  was 
against  precept  and  example  too ;  for  Christ  Himself  com- 
mands him  whom  the  adversary  compels  to  go  one  mile, 
to  go  with  him  twain.  Thus,  in  those  days,  he  placed 
Papal  supremacy  among  things  indifferent.* 

FHAITKFOBT. 

But  we  rejoice  to  observe  that,  during  the  succession 
of  labours  which  Melancthon  underwent  in  the  Con- 
ferences and  Diets  of  Frankfort,  Smalcald,  Worms,  and 
Ratisbon,  all  in  prosecution  of  a  single  object,  his  judg- 
ment made  considerable  advanee  towards  maturity,  and 
that  he  still  displayed  a  dignified  jealousy  for  that  which 
he  held  to  be  the  truth. 

The  Protestant  confederates,  having  reason  to  appro* 
hend  some  warlike  manifestation  from  their  adversaries, 
resolved  to  meet  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  whither  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  went,  and  commanded  Melancthon  to 
follow  him.  On  the  last  day  of  January,  1539,  feeble  and 
dispirited,  he  set  out  from  Wittenberg,  and  on  reaching 
Frankfort  found  that  the  service  allotted  to  himself  was 
to  write  a  paper  on  Lawful  Defence.  While  he  wrote, 
war  threatened,  and  the  sickness  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  aggravated  the  embarrassment  of  the  Princes.  But 
after  long  and  difficult  contentions,  the  two  parties  agreed 
to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  fifteen  months,  within 
which  time  the  theologians  were  to  hold  a  conference  for 
the  conciliation,  if  possible,  of  their  conflicting  tenets. 

Thus  relieved,  the  Saxons  returned  to  await  the  opening 
spring  in  their  own  dwellings,  and  pray  for  more  genial 
*  Seckendorf,  Ub.  iiL,  sect  1&    Perelius,  269—290. 
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influences  ere  another  winter  should  close  upon  their 
lands. 

Already  a  beam  of  better  promise  burst  on  them  after 
the  death  of  their  most  inveterate  enemy,  George,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  the  succession  to  the  dukedom  of  his  brother 
Henry,  one  of  their  best  friends.  To  establish  churches 
and  schools  in  the  duchy  was  now  the  pleasing  care 
devolved  on  Luther  and  his  faithful  coadjutor,  who  gave 
their  utmost  energies  to  this  work ;  far  more  healthful 
occupation  than  that  of  treating  with  foreign  Kings  for 
impracticable  alliances,  straining  conscience  to  effect  con* 
cord  with  Zuinglians  by  help  of  papers  written  in  a 
non-natural  sense,  or  forcing  it  into  a  via  media  with 
canonists. 

SICKNESS  AJTD  CHJJSTGE. 

No  doubt  the  labour  did  him  good,  although,  it  over- 
whelmed his  powers ;  and  the  first  symptom  of  a  .sever* 
disease  was  an  apprehension  of  its  approach.  Day  and 
night  the  thought  haunted  him  that  he  should  not  Eve. 
By  day  he  sank  under  an  unconquerable  languor,  and  at 
night  he  dreamt  of  death. 

This  disquietude  was  fearfully  aggravated  by  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  had  committed  the 
very  immorality  which  Melancthon  once  recommended, 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  to  the  King  of  England. 
But  his  perception  of  sin  was  now  clearer,  and  he  wit- 
nessed a  practical  application  of  his  former  doctrine  with 
disgust  and  shame.  "  We  are  disgraced,"  said  he  in  a 
letter  to  Camerarius,  "by  a  certain  hateful  business,  of 
which  I  cannot  write,  and  yet  I  could  wish  you  to  know 
it  all ;  and  some  day  you  shall  know  it,  if  I  live.  Now 
we  must  commit  the  whole  matter  to  God."  The  Land- 
grave persisted,  in  spite  of  remonstrance ;  and  all  that 
Luther  and  Melancthon  could  obtain  was  a  promise  that 
he  would  keep  his  bigamy  a  secret.  Yet  nothing  eould 
be  more  precarious  than  such  a  secret ;  and  the  dread  of 
a  disclosure,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Reformation,  was 
alone  sufficient  to  break  Melancthon's  rest. 

Assuredly  believing  himself  on  the  brink  of  death,  he 
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made  his  will,  not  to  bequeath  property,  for  he  had  little 
or  none,  but  to  place  on  record  a  declaration  of  the  ground 
of  his  faith  and  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  leave  that 
record  to  his  children  and  friends/ 

Mrst,  he  rendered  thanks  to  God  who  had  called  him 
to  repentance,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel;  and 
prayed  Him,  for  the  sake  of  His  Son,  whom  He  willed  to 
be  the  victim  for  our  sins,  to  pardon  all  his  offences, 
accept  him,  justify  him,  hear  him  graciously,  and  deliver 
him  from  death  eternal,  "  as  I  believe  indeed  He  will. 
For  so  He  commanded  us  to  believe ;  and  it  is  impiety  to 
make  more  of  our  sins  than  of  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God.  This  I  place  before  all  my  sins.  And  I  pray  that 
God  may  confirm  these  beginnings  of  faith  in  me  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  for  the  sake  of  His  Son  the  Mediator.  I  am 
indeed  distressed  because  of  my  sins,  and  because  of  the 
scandals  of  others  ;  but  against  all  this  I  set  the  death  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  above  sin  His  grace  abounds." 

Secondly,  he  professes  that  his  faith  is  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  Apostolic  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  states 
that  it  is  expounded  in  his  "  Common-Places,"  and  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  Commentary  tm  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  he  has  endeavoured  to  speak  explicitly, 
and  without  any  ambiguity.  As  to  the  Lord's  supper,  he 
abides  by  the  concord  of  Wittenberg.  He  voluntarily 
joined  the  Lutheran  churches,  (nostris  ecclesiis,)  and  he 
judges  that  they  hold  the  catholic  doctrine,  and  are  true 
churches  of  Christ ;  "  and  therefore  I  command  my  children 
that  they  remain  in  our  churches,  and  keep  apart  from  the 
churches  and  the  company  of  Papists."  This  injunction 
he  justifies  by  pointing  out  their  errors.  He  further 
warns  his  children  against  the  fanatics,  the  followers  of 
Bamosatenus,  of  Servetus,  and  of  others  who  dissent  from 
creeds  acknowledged.  On  such  particulars  he  writes 
very  fully. 

"  I  also  render  thanks  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Martin 
Luther,  first,  because  from  him  I  learnt  the  Gospel ;  then, 
for  his  singular  benevolence  towards  me,  which  he  has 
shown  by  very  many  acts  of  kindness  ;  and  I  desire  him 
to  be  honoured  by  my  children  as  much  as  if  he  were 
their  father."  To  the  Elector  and  to  his  Chancellor 
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Pontanus,  lie  also  renders  thanks ;  and  after  their  names 
places  those  of  his  brother  George  and  several  friends* 
The  last  sentences  are  beautiful : 

"  But  1  do  not  believe  that  these  friendships  will  be 
extinguished  by  my  death ;  rather  I  think  that  we  shall 
very  soon  meet  each  other  in  the  heavenly  life,  where  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  our  friendship  more  truly,  and 
our  society  will  be  far  sweeter.  But  I  pray  all  to  kindly 
forgive  my  errors,  if  in  anything  I  have  offended  any. 
Certainly  1  did  not  wish  to  offend  them  by  my  petulance. 
Also  I  give  thanks  to  all  the  Doctors  in  the  Academy,  and 
to  all  my  colleagues,  for  many  kind  offices  in  public  and 
for  their  help  in  private.' '  * 

There  was  no  time  for  him  to  brood  idly  over 
infirmities  or  sorrows.  Months  were  wasting,  and  the 
Elector  again  required  his  attendance  at  Haguenau  to  aid 
in  preparation  for  a  colloquy  with  the  Komanists,  accord* 
ing  to  the  agreement  made  at  Worms.  He  left  Witten- 
berg reluctantly.  Several  masters  and  students  accom- 
panied him  out  of  the  city;  and  as  they  were  crossing 
the  Elbe,  he  sadly  expressed  his  foreboding  in  a  verse : — 

"  Viximus  in  Synodis,  et  jam  moriemur  in  illis." 

"  We  have  lived  in  Synods,  and  shall  now  die  in  them." 
At  Weimar,  the  court  of  John  Frederic,  he  fell  sick.  The 
hospitality  of  the  Elector,  and  the  skill  and  friendly 
assiduity  of  an  eminent  physician,  ministered  to  his 
necessity,  but  for  some  time  with  little  hope  of  success. 

Luther  and  some  other  friends  hastened  to  his  chamber 
and  found  him  apparently  dying.  The  eyes  were  fixed 
and  the  jaws  fallen.  He  was  insensible  and  speechless. 
Struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  Luther  exclaimed, "  O  my 
God,  how  has  the  enemy  spoiled  me  of  this  helper!" 
Turning  towards  the  window,  he  poured  forth  an  earnest 
prayer, — a  prayer  so  bold,f  so  like  the  man  who  uttered 

*  Pezelius,  p.  389. 

+  "  Allda  muste  mir  wiser  Herr  Gott  herhalten,  denn  ich  warffihm 
den  Sack  fur  die  Thiir,  und  riebe  ihm  den  Ohren  mit  alien  promis- 
ftionibus  exaudiendarum  precum  die  ich  aus  der  heiligen  Schrift  zu 
erzehlen  wuste,  dass  er  mich  muste  erhoren,  wo  ich  andeist  seinen 
V erheis8ungen  trauen  soke." 
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it,  that  even  the  gentlest  version  would  oe  unseemly  to 
the  English  eye.  Then,  taking  his  friend's  hand,  he 
said,  "Philip,  be  of  good  courage:  you  will  not  die. 
Although  God  has  reason  enough  for  putting  him  to 
death,  he  does  not  will  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  be  converted  and  live.  God  takes  delight 
in  life,  not  in  death.  God  called  into  His  favour  the 
greatest  sinners  that  ever  lived  upon  earth,  Adam  and 
Eve :  surely,  then,  He  will  not  cast  off  thee,  my  Philip, 
or  permit  thee  to  perish  in  thy  sin  and  sorrow.  Do  not 
give  way  to  sorrow  ;  do  not  throw  away  thy  own  life ;  but 
trust  in  God,  who  can  kill  and  make  alive  again." 

The  voice  of  that  long-familiar,  incomparable  friend 
pierced  through  the  swathe  of  insensibility,  and  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  sick  man.  He  gave  a  sign  of  conscious- 
ness. The  bands  of  death  began  to  loosen,  and  from  that 
moment  health  gradually  returned.  "  I  should  have  been 
extinct,''  said  he,  "  if  I  had  not  been  recalled  from  death 
at  the  coming  of  Luther," 

Thus  recalled  from  death,  he  goes  on  his  way  to  bear 
part  in  the  colloquy  on  articles  of  faith.  Let  us  observe 
how  he  now  proceeds,  and  what  is  his  first  public  act 
after  this  revival 

For  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  narrowly 
observes  the  writings  of  Melancthon,  and  marks  his  con- 
duct after  the  sickness  at  Weimar,  that  he  then  became 
another  man. 

To  this  passage  of  his  biography  too  much  importance 
can  scarcely  be  attached.  If  he  had  died  at  Weimar, 
and  the  judgment  of  posterity  had  depended  on  what  is 
recorded  of  him  up  to  that  time,  he  would  only  have 
passed  for  a  learned,  amiable,  and  piously-disposed  man, 
but  inconsistent  withal.  His  correspondence  with  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France  drew  forth  some  signs  of  a 
vanity  against  which  few  men  could  be  proof,  but  which 
would  have  sadly  detracted  from  his  reputation.  His 
casuistry  was  unsafe.  His  pertinacity  in  conceding 
honour  to  the  Pope  and  the  Eomish  Bishops  was  worse 
than  a  mere  error  of  judgment ;  and  it  would  have  been 
mortifying  to  be  compelled  by  truth  to  describe  the 
theologian  of  the  Eeformation  as  an  advocate  of  the 
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Papacy.  Besides  this,  we  must  not  fkO  to  mart:  the 
salutary  effect  of  the  personal  change  which  becomes 
henceforth  so  conspicuous,  as  bearing  an  intimate  relation 
to  subsequent  events.  I  venture  to  think  that  he  then 
became  the  subject  of  that  change  which  can  best  be 
expressed  by  the  single  word  conversion.  This  gave  the 
consistency  and  force  of  character  which  had  so  long  been 
wanting,  and  henceforth  our  great  theologian  proves  the 
power  of  the  doctrine  he  has  taught. 

WORMS. 

Instead  of  assembling  at  Hagaenaa,  the  disputants  are 
to  meet  at  Worms,  and  Melancthon  proceeds  to  Goths, 
on  the  way  thither.  Here  we  find  him  writing  a  Protest- 
ation in  a  spirit  of  jealousy  for  the  truth,  that  is  no  longer 
spoiled  by  the  predominance  of  another  temper,  hitherto 
so  habitually  expressed  in  that  favourite  Greek  word 
Aruc'ffria,  which  meant  "  indulgence."  The  first  sentences, 
flowing  fresh  from  a  mind  that  has  been  chastened,  may, 
changed  into  a  loftier  and  firmer  frame,  deserve  attention: 

"  We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  profane  men  say  eoa- 
ceming  these  discords  of  the  Church.  Nor  are  we  *» 
devoid  of  common  sense  as  to  be  insensible  of  our  own 
dangers  only,  and  not  to  give  them  the  most  serious 
consideration.  Neither  are  we  so  foolishly  morose  as  to 
depart  unnecessarily  from  the  consent  of  so  many  agei 
and  nations.  But  we  have  weighty,  just,  and  pious 
reasons  for  the  determination  we  have  taken.  We  are 
not  willing  to  quench  again  that  light  of  the  Gospel 
which,  by  God's  goodness,  has  been  kindled  in  our 
churches.  We  are  not  willing  to  establish  again  old 
abuses  and  errors.  We  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to  , 
Christian  truth  to  give  any  countenance  to  injustice  and  j 
to  cruelty. 

"Therefore,  because  the  Popes  have,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  renewed  doctrine,  issued  against  w  , 
wicked  and  atrocious  decrees,  decrees  written  in  blood,  j 
and  have  continually  inflamed  Kings  and  Princes  against 
us,  we  have  always  earnestly  desired  to  obtain  a  true  and 
free  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  offered  to  plead  in  our 
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own  defence.  But  neither  has  a  free  Council  yet  been 
summoned,  nor  has  any  private  Conference  been  instituted 
for  the  sake  of  searching  out  the  truth." 

He  then  recounts  occurrences  narrated  on  these  pages, 
and  expresses  a  hope  that  as  the  Emperor  has,  at  length, 
appointed  a  Conference,  he  will  allow  the  truth  to  be 
spoken  freely  in  it,  according  to  ancient  examples.  And 
be  exhorts  the  adversaries  to  seek  the  truth,  disentan- 
gling themselves  from  the  snares  of  ambition  and  avarice. 
He  writes  in  a  strain  of  piety  more  fervent  than  appears 
in  most  of  his  previous  papers,  and  adds  expressions  quite 
unlike  his  former  language  in  regard  to  the  Papacy : 

"  As  we  thought  the  Councils  formerly  indicted  by  the 
Roman  Bishop  were  to  be  refused  for  most  weighty 
reasons,  so  we  now  testify  in  this  Congress  that  we  dis- 
own the  authority  of  the  Roman  Bishop ;  nor  will  we 
consent  to  his  conveying  authority  to  confer  concerning 
Christian  doctrine,  nor  suffer  his  Legate  to  preside  in  his 
name."  And  he  does  not  stay  at  this  point ;  but,  after 
accusing  the  Popes  of  idolatry,  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
enmity,  he  writes  a  sentence  which  directly  contradicts 
his  own  long-continued  proposals  to  allow  them  the 
primacy :  "  Therefore,  as  it  is  manifest  that  the  Roman 
Jtishop  makes  war  against  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God, 
w  cannot  allow  him  any  authority  in  the  Church  ;  and  this 
sentence  we  will  maintain  wherever  it  shall  he  necessary 9 
in  Councils,  or  in  any  other  honourable  Conferences" 
The  remainder  of  the  Protest  is  a  justification  of  this 
memorable  sentence, — the  more  memorable  because  writ- 
ten deliberately  by  the  pen  of  Philip  Melanethon.*  After 
this  Protest  Cardinal  Sadolet  made  him  no  more  over* 
tores  from  Borne. 

On  reaching  Worms,  he  perceived  indications  of  a  mors 
formidable  contest  than  had  been  expected.  Granville, 
Orator  of  Charles  V.,  who  then  exerted  great  influence  in 
the  Imperial  counsels,  was  likely  to  be  present,  not  to 
arbitrate  with  impartiality,  but  to  sow  discord  between 
the  Confessionists  of  Augsburg,  or  authoritatively  to  sup* 
press  debate.  It  required  little  penetration  to  foresee 
intrigues,  and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  violence 
Pezelius,  p.  394. 
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also ;  but  Melancthon  manifested  an  unwonted  courage,  as 
if  to  show  that  he  had  drunk  new  life  and  strength  from 
an  immortal  fountain. 

"  If  it  become  my  duty,"  said  he  to  Camerarius,  "  to 
make  a  statement  of  our  case,  I  will  do  my  best,  God 
helping,  to  explain  those  most  practical  points  concerning 
which  we  dispute,  as  clearly,  truly,  simply,  and  seriously 
as  possible.  This  I  shall  now  be  able  to  do  so  much  the 
more  easily,  as  I  have  ceased  to  think  of  pleasing  Princes, 
and  therefore  have  a  far  more  tranquil  mind  than  formerly. 
Do  you  help  us  with  your  prayers,  and  those  of  your 
family,  and  commend  us  to  God."  *  And  again,  while 
wearisome  days  of  suspense  were  lagging  on :  "  My  mind 
is  somewhat  more  at  ease,  now  that  I  am  thinking  of 
doctrines,  and  nothing  more,  and  have  ceased  to  concern 
myself  with  Princes.,,f 

This  turning  away  of  heart  from  Princes,  even  from 
the  Princes  of  his  own  party,  and  concentration  of 
thought  on  doctrines,  this  elevation  of  thought  from 
policy  to  conviction,  must  have  given  a  sterner  air  to  his 
conversation,  as  well  as  to  his  letters.  His  first  object 
was  no  longer  to  conciliate  men,  but  to  raise  them  from 
the  depths  of  error,  and  to  exalt  God  and  truth  above  all 
things ;  and  the  renovation  of  purpose  was  apparent  in 
his  daily  communications.  Thus  we  hear  him  telling 
Luther,  J  about  the  middle  of  December,  that,  after  having 
refused,  in  conjunction  with  his  brethren,  to  accept 
certain  Articles  artfully  drawn  up,  or  to  admit  any  other 
arbiter  of  controversy  than  the  Scripture,  as  the  word 
of  Christ,  he  was  invited  to  draw  up  some  form  of  con- 
cord;  but  answered,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  frame 
any  such  deceptive  agreement,  he  would  declare  his 
thoughts  in  public. 

When  Gropper,  an  Ecclesiastic,  who  had  headed  a 
reformation  at  Cologne,  with  a  great  ostentation  of 
zeal,  came  to  Worms,  he  began  to  melt  under  the  smiles 
of  great  men,  and  Melancthon  was  the  first  to  rebuke 
his  instability.  Gropper  then  "wondered  at  his  vehe- 
mence," and  wished  to  have  him  removed  from  the 

*  Pezdius,  p.  404,  Nov.  11th.  +  Ibid.,  p.  405. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  400. 
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Conference,  lest  he  who  had  hitherto  been  distrusted 
on  the  opposite  account,  should  obstruct  the  progress  of 
conciliation. 

When  the  Pope's  Legate,  in  a  meeting  of  Princes 
and  theologians,  had  pronounced  a  smooth  oration,  and 
Melancthon  was  on  his  feet  to  answer  it,  Granville 
checked  him,  afraid  lest  he  should  say  something  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Legate.  "  Let  him  speak,"  said  some 
one:  "he  will  answer  modestly.' '  "I  know,"  returned 
Granville,  "that  he  is  modest  when  he  so  pleases." 
There  had  been  recent  evidence  of  greater  sternness  of 
principle,  or,  as  the  Ambassador  would  consider  it,  less 
modesty.  They  knew  not  what  had  caused  the  change, 
but  were  compelled  to  feel  it. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Granville  a  few  days  afterwards 
on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  was  modest,  indeed,  but  firm,* 
and  gave  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  real  concession. 
Nor  does  there  appear,  in  the  records  of  this  Conference, 
the  faintest  sign  of  vacillation.  The  proceedings  cannot 
be  narrated  here  in  detail ;  but  Melancthon  himself  shall 
tell  us  as  much  as  we  are  concerned  to  hear.  The  day 
before  the  Conference,  he  wrote  to  Camerarius  as 
follows : — 

"  As  Proteus  resumed  his  proper  figure  when  he  had 
exhausted  all  his  tricks ;  so  our  adversaries  here,  having 
shifted  all  their  scenes,  play  over  again  the  first  act  of 
their  drama.  They  now  begin  to  hold  out  some  prospect 
of  a  meeting.  As  Lucius  Gellius  once  contended  that, 
public  debate  being  set  aside,  a  few  select  persons,  chosen 
from  both  sides,  should  meet  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
settlement  of  controversies;  so  certain  of  us  were  not 
disinclined  to  follow  this  advice,  either  through  fear,  op 
merely  to  gratify  Lucius  Gellius.  If  any  one  desires 
peace,  that  man  am  I ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  public  tran- 
quillity, I  have  always  felt  that  many  things  were  to  be 
overlooked.  But  when  they  proposed  a  select  colloquy, 
I  told  them  what  I  thought,  and  still  think,  should  be 
done ;  namely,  an  end  made  of  all  fictitious  pretences  to 
moderation.  '  These,'  I  said,  '  I  will  neither  write  nor 
approve  of,  not  even  if  all  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain 
*  Pezelius,  p.  419. 
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are  at  the  gates/  For  as  Christ  was  drawing  near  the 
cross,  He  prayed  to  His  Father,  '  Father,  sanctify  them 

with  Thy  truth,  Thy  word  is  truth.'  Some  persons 

thought  me  too  violent ;  but  as  soon  as  my  mind  was 
known,  they  gave  up  all  mention  of  any  such  private 
colloquy."* 

The  proposal,  however,  had  given  rise  to  much  useless 
negotiation ;  and  it  was  not  until  January  14th*  1541, 
that  the  public  disputation  began.  Eck  was  appointed 
to  speak  on  the  side  of  Rome,  and  Melancthon  answered 
for  Protestant  Germany.  Four  days  they  disputed  con- 
cerning original  sin ;  and  although  Eck  acknowledged 
privately  to  Granville,  that  in  heart  he  approved  the 
opinion  of  his  antagonist,  he  had  objections  enough  by 
rote  to  spend  four  days  in  dealing  out  "what  Aris- 
tophanes calls  pay€tptKa  prjfiara,  *  words  that  cut  like 
knives.'  I  did  not  render  like  for  like ;  but  resolved  that 
my  answer,  notwithstanding,  should  be  seasoned  with 
nalt." 

Granville,  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  debate, 
resolved  to  advise  his  master  not  to  kindle  the  brands  of 
civil  war  in  Germany  on  account  of  religion ;  and  pro- 
mised that,  when  he  rejoined  him  at  Spire,  where  the 
Court  then  was,  he  would  advise  him  to  restrain  the 
Judges  from  their  deeds  of  tyranny.  Melancthon,  with 
reference  to  farther  debate  at  Eatisbon,  declared  that  he 
would  resist  all  ensnaring  attempts  at  conciliation,  and 
that  he  feared  no  earthly  weapons,  nor  any  human  force ; 
but  only  dreaded  the  craft  and  sophistry  of  words.  And 
rejoicing  in  a  good  conscience,  he  wrote:  "Here  my 

public  actions,  by  God's  help,  were  honest."  "May 

God  keep  us,  and  deliver  us  from  sycophants ! "  f 

C  OUTEEEWCB  OF  EATISBON. 

The  time  came  for  Melancthon  to  set  out  on  his  journey 
to  Eatisbon,  by  command  of  the  Elector,  who  complied 
with  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  to  so  compromise 
theological  differences  as  to  reconcile  the  two  parties. 
Not  sharing  in  the  vain  hope  which  possessed  the  mind 
*  Pezelius,  p.  406.  f  IMd.,  p.  407, 
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of  Charles  V,,  he  again  left  his  home  in  early  spring,  with 
cheerful  submission  to  the  claims  of  duty.  Seated  in  one 
of  those  waggons  which  the  richer  Germans  began  to 
use  as  carriages,  he  was  drawn  slowly  on,  beguiling  the 
weariness  of  the  way  by  composing  Latin  verses  for  some 
familiar  friends.  His  poetic  exercises,  however,  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  overturning  of  the  vehicle  just  as  they 
approached  the  frontier  of  the  Palatinate,  and  he  entered 
Batisbon  suffering  extreme  pain  from  an  injury  of  his 
right  hand,  and  not  only  disabled  from  writing,  except 
by  an  amanuensis,  but  in  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  consenting  to  another  vain  attempt  at 
conciliation. 

Thither  came  the  Emperor,  caring  nothing  for  the 
truth,  but  impatient  for  pacification.  There  were  the 
Princes  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  more  determined 
than  ever  to  make  no  concession.  There  were  the  zeal- 
ous Romanists,  no  less  resolved  to  reject  every  proposal 
that  could  not  be  ratified  under  the  explicit  sanction  of 
their  Church.  And  there,  also,  was  a  third  party,  con- 
sisting of  courtiers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  whose  only  aim 
was  to  satisfy  the  Emperor.  These  persons  drew  up  a 
scheme  of  compromise,  which  their  master  thankfully 
patronized,  and  caused  to  be  laid  before  the  assembly 
lor  consideration.  All  but  its  promoters  derided  the 
incongruous  composition,  and  many  cried  out  that  it 
Melancthonized.  Melancthon,  as  earnestly  as  any, 
expressed  an  unconquerable  repugnance,  and  implored  the 
Emperor  not  to  aggravate  the  dissensions  of  Germany  by 
the  creation  of  a  third  faction.  The  "  hyaena,"  as  the 
Protestants  called  that  "book  of  Ratisbon,"  troubled 
him  day  and  night,  drove  sleep  away,  and  haunted  him 
m  dreams.  An  elegant  piece  of  Latin  versification  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  one  of  them,  wherein  he  tells 
how  he  saw  a  monster,  part  woman,  part  beast,  part 
reptile,  which  the  congregated  Princes  were  commanding 
him  to  portray  on  canvass.  But  his  hand  refused  to 
hold  the  pencil,  and  his  limbs  trembled.  He  laboured  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Princes  for  their  folly,  but  his  lips 
refused  utterance,  and  while  starting  with  dread  from  the 
fascination  of  a  demon's  eyes  in  the  monstrous  imperson* 
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ation  of  that  mischief,  he  awoke,  bathed  in  cold  sweat, 
and  shivering  with  terror.* 

The  formalities  of  a  theological  conference  were- 
attempted,  but  without  success;  and,  after  staying  in 
Ratisbon  for  more  than  four  months,  the  disappointed 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  last  hope  of 
rejoining  the  severed  members  to  the  body  of  the  Church 
of  Kome,  and  the  Recess  of  Ratisbon  referred  the  con- 
troversy to  a  General  Council,  leaving  the  Protestants  free 
to  worship  and  to  preach  according  to  their  conscience, 
until  such  a  Council  should  assemble.t 

Gentle  as  ever,  Melancthon  sometimes  failed  to  satisfy 
the  vehemence  of  the  Saxons ;  and  the  Elector  even  com- 
plained that  he  had  made  some  doctrinal  concession.  But 
this  complaint  could  not  be  substantiated ;  and  with  suffi- 
cient reason  on  the  other  side,  Charles  V.  marked  Melanc- 
thon's  opposition  to  his  wishes  with  displeasure.  There 
is  not,  I  think,  any  trace  of  indecision  to  be  found  in  the 
copious  records  of  his  conduct ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
every  evidence  that  he  stood  unmoved.  Girolamo  Negri, 
a  Venetian  Canon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
debates,  bears  an  incidental  testimony  which  may  he 
quoted  to  his  honour :  "  I  have  spoken  with  several  of 
these  Protestants,  with  Melancthon  and  others.  They 
seem  to  be  most  resolute  in  their  opinions,  and  cease  not 
to  scatter  their  bad  seed  from  day  to  day,  by  preaching, 
writing,  and  all  other  means  possible."  J 

THE  AECHBISHOPBIC  OF  COLOGOTE. 

"  The  Pen  of  the  Reformation  "  withdrew  from  Ratis- 
bon,  being  no  longer  needed  there,  and  hastened  back  to 
Wittenberg.  The  contusion  which  had  caused  him  so 
much  inconvenience  demanded  the  care  of  a  more  skilfol 
surgeon  than  those  in  attendance  on  the  Princes.  The 
fruitless  colloquies  left  no  other  sensation  than  that  of 
weariness,  not  to  say  disgust ;  and  the  decease  of  soma 

*  Pezelius,  p.  453. 

t  Le  Plat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  124. 

t  Vine  Alex.  Constantii  de  VitA  Hieran.  Nigri  Commentarius. 
Boms,  1767. 
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valued  friends,  during  the  same  toilsome  interval,  threw  a 
shade  of  sadness  over  one  of  the  most  loving  souls  that 
ever  lived.  With  good  reason,  then,  Melancthon  rejoiced 
to  lay  his  head  on  his  own  pillow  again,  lecture  from  his 
own  chair,  once  more  devote  himself  to  peaceful  studies, 
and  dwell  amidst  the  endearments  of  his  home. 

Perhaps  the  last  correspondence  of  historic  value  at 
Ratisbon  was  held  with  the  French  King,  to  whom  he 
addressed  a  letter  of  intercession  for  some  persons  then 
suffering  imprisonment  for  conscience'  sake.  A  renewed 
invitation  from  that  Sovereign,  indirectly  given,  does  not 
seem  to  have  drawn  forth  any  response  ;  for  the  salutary 
change  wrought  in  his  mind  at  Haguenau  produced  a 
corresponding  elevation  of  judgment,  and  he  was  content 
to  tread  in  the  open  path  of  duty,  without  aspiring 
beyond.    He  cared  less  for  Princes. 

The  preface  issued  with  the  first  collective  edition  of 
his  works  at  Wittenberg  in  1542,  bears  the  impress  of  a 
characteristically  calm,  philosophic,  and  Christian  mind. 
The  even  current  of  his  affairs  was  briefly  interrupted  in 
the  year  following  by  a  visit  to  Cologne,  to  assist,  as  he 
trusted,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  Reformed  Church 
in  that  city  and  territory. 

Hermann,  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Cologne,  a  Prelate 
of  noble  family,  bearing  unblemished  reputation  for  good 
morals,  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition,  and  charitable 
to  the  poor,  was,  until  very  lately,  an  approved  zealot  for 
the  doctrine  and  claims  of  Rome.  Like  many  of  his 
mitred  brethren,  he  was  very  illiterate,  and  scarcely 
understood  so  much  as  the  easy  Latin  of  his  Breviary. 
So  bad  a  reader  was  he,  if  we  may  credit  an  anecdote 
related  by  Maimbourg,  that  Charles  V.,  who  twice  heard 
him  say  mass,  could  not  understand  his  reading  of  the 
introit.  He  had  sometimes  persecuted  Protestants, 
yet  sometimes  repented  of  the  sentence  before  it  could 
be  carried  into  execution;  and  so  early  as  the  year 
1536,  he  actually  attempted  to  reform  his  own  clergy, 
and  to  explain  away  some  part  of  the  Romish  dogmas. 
As  time  advanced,  however,  he  began  to  see  the  worth- 
lessness  of  such  a  reformation,  which  in  reality  was 
nothing  more  than  the  masked  Romanism  of  a  Bossuet, 
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or  the  delusive  liberality  of  a  Jesuit.  In  1539,  there- 
fore, he  sent  one  Peter  Medmann  to  Frankfort,  to  con- 
sult with  Melanethon,  who  was  then  in  that  city,  and 
invite  him  to  come  over  to  his  help.  This  drew  a 
friendly  letter  from  Melanethon,  but  nothing  more  at 
that  time ;  and  it  devolved  on  Martin  Bucer  to  go  from 
Strasbourg  to  the  Archbishop  in  1541,  and  again  in 
1542,  to  preach  in  Bonn,  yet  with  a  reserve  that  failed 
to  satisfy  those  who  desired  to  hear  the  truth  set  forth 
with  the  honesty  which  truth  demands. 

The  Archbishop,  therefore,  again  solicited  John  Frederic 
to  allow  Melanethon  to  visit  him  in  Bonn,  in  order  to 
afford  the  benefit  of  his  counsels,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  sacred  undertaking.  With  leave  of  absence  for 
only  six  or  seven  weeks, — so  unwilling  was  the  Elector 
to  miss  liis  services, — Melanethon  repaired  to  Bonn. 
The  Archbishop  provided  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey ; 
but  John  Frederic  gave  him  a  hundred  florins  for  the 
same  use,  and  two  armed  Knights  as  a  guard  of  honour. 
Melanethon  could  not  refuse  the  Knights;  but,  as  he 
never  occupied  the  pulpit,  he  begged  for  the  more  appro- 
priate assistance  of  two  Preachers,  who  might  supply  his 
defect  there,  and  indoctrinate  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
Bonn. 

Thus  attended,  he  hastened  to  assist  Hermann.  The 
people,  he  says,  were  utterly  given  to  idolatry ;  and  the 
clergy  were  divided,  some  being  favourable  to  reforma- 
tion, and  others  adverse.  The  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Bonn,  although  not  warm  in  the  cause  of  their  Prince- 
Prelate,  disapproved  of  the  violent  opposition  of  some 
Canons,  and  refused  to  accept  the  dedication  of  a  book 
written  against  Bucer  and  the  Lutherans.  The  book  was 
published,  notwithstanding ;  and  Melanethon  wrote  one  in 
reply.  He  also  drew  up  a  scheme  of  reformation  for  that 
diocese  alone,  less  bold  than  it  would  have  been  if  written 
for  a  people  entirely  consentient.  Hermann  heard  and 
approved  the  document,  and  commanded  it  to  be 
enforced.  But  the  Pope  anathematized  this  aged  Arch- 
bishop, and  bestowed  the  office  on  Gropper,  his  coadjutor. 
The  Archbishop  maintained  his  integrity,  but  lost  the 
chief  part  of  his  revenue,  and  soon  quitted  the  field  of 
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contest  for  a  world  where  anathemas  have  no  power. 
Gropper  and  the  Priests  found  no  difficulty  in  trampling 
out  the  last  vestige  of  Hermann's  reformation ;  and  Melanc- 
thon  could  point  to  Cologne  for  a  new  example  of  the 
futility  of  every  effort  to  perform  hy  authority  a  work 
that  can  only  he  effected  hy  the  force  of  unconstrained 
conviction,  and  hy  the  grace  of  God.  This  is  what  he 
always  taught.* 

THE  SEE  OF  MEBSEBURG. 

Far  more  satisfactory  was  a  mission  to  Merseburg, 
and  far  more  worthy  of  remembrance  the  ecclesiastical 
revolution  there  effected. 

Sigismund  von  Lindenau,  Bishop  of  Merseburg,  died  in 
the  old  superstition  in  the  year  1544,  leaving  the  diocese 
almost  entirely  Lutheran.  The  Canons — except  three 
that  were  absent — unanimously  committed  the  diocese  to 
the  charge  of  Augustus  Duke  of  Saxony,  then  a  youth  of 
eighteen.  They  did  not  nominate  a  Bishop,  neither  did 
they  undertake  to  extinguish  the  bishopric,  but  left  the 
see  vacant.  Augustus,  for  his  part,  proceeded  with  equal 
caution,  and,  retaining  only  the  administration  of  the 
revenue,  he  appointed  the  senior  Canon  to  be  governor 
of  the  diocese  in  spirituals.  If,  therefore,  episcopacy  had 
been  preserved  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  this  transaction 
would  not  yet  have  interfered  with  the  due  appointment 
of  the  Canon,  or  of  any  other  person,  to  the  vacant  see, 
at  some  future  time.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  call 
the  ceremony  which  followed  an  episcopal  ordination. f 

The  Canon  was  George  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  entered 
the  priesthood  when  he  was  a  younger  brother,  with  no 
prospect  of  succession  to  the  principality ;  but  after  the 
visit  of  Tetzel  with  his  indulgences,  he  read  Luther's  trac- 
tates on  various  subjects,  and  not  only  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Luther's  doctrine,  but  deeply  impressed 
with  its  importance  to  himself.    From  the  perusal  of 

*  8eckendor£,  lib.  iii,  sect  27. 

t  As  it  U  called  by  an  English  biographer  of  Melancthoo.  See 
Life  of  Philip  Melancthoo,  by  Francis  Augustas  Cox,  AM. 
London,  1817.   P.  430. 
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those  tracts  he  advanced  to  that  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  these  he  added  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 
With  the  devoteduess  of  an  earnest  theologian,  he  strove 
to  master  the  great  controversy  of  his  age;  bat  also 
sought  wisdom  from  the  Father  of  lights,  and  was  heard 
to  pour  forth  a  heaven-inspired  prayer,  "  Deal  with  Thy 
servant  according  unto  Thy  mercy,  and  teach  me  Thy 
statutes."  Prince  George,  then,  was  not  a  novice ;  but 
must  have  been  superior  to  the  majority  of  German 
Priests  and  Bishops  in  his  day. 

At  first,  Luther  objected  to  this  partition  of  the  tem- 
poralities and  spiritualities  of  Merseburg  between  a  Duke 
of  Saxony  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  suspecting  these 
personages  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  method  of 
spoliation  of  church -property ;  but,  on  better  informa- 
tion, he  gave  the  arrangement  his  full  concurrence. 

Prince  George,  although  cordially  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  supported  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Chapter,  would  not  consent  to  assume  the 
spiritual  administration  of  the  diocese  until  he  had  consulted 
theologians  who  ranked  high  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Saxony,  and  of  whom  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  con- 
fessedly the  chief.  These  all  agreed  to  the  appointment: 
a  large  number  assembled  at  Merseburg,  and  appended 
their  signatures  to  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Melancthon, 
acknowledging  the  goodness  of  God,  who  ordained  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  continue  to  the  end  of  time, 
who  commanded  the  church  to  call  fit  persons  to  be 
Ministers,  and  "  promised  that  by  their  voice  He  would 
give  remission  of  sins,  the  Holy  Spirit,  life,  and  eternal 
righteousness;"  praying  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
might  not  be  extinguished,  but  faithful  defenders  and 
guardians  of  its  healthful  doctrine  be  raised  up.  They 
said  that  when  this  Prince  George,  &c,  was  rightly  and 
piously  called  to  help  in  the  discharge  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal office  in  the  diocese  of  Merseburg,*  learned  and  grave 
men,  who  governed  neighbouring  churches,  were  called 
together  after  the  custom  of  the  primitive  churches,  that 

*  "ad  functionem  muneris  ecclesiastici  adjuvandam  in  epis- 
copate Mersburgensi."   Certainly  this  does  not  describe  the  conse- 
cration of  a  Bishop,  yet  it  acknowledges  a  bishopric, 
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they  might  add  to  this  vocation  the  public  testimony  of 
ordination.  They  then  attest  his  fitness.  They  declare 
this  testimony  by  the  imposition  of  hands;  they  com- 
mend to  him  the  ministry  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
administering  the  sacraments.  Quoting  the  example  of 
St.  Paul  in  his  charge  to  Titus,  they  bid  the  ordained  to 
know  that  the  word  of  the  Apostle  instructs  him  to 
ordain  Priests  to  teach  and  govern  churches,  and  to 
inspect  their  teaching  and  their  lives.  After  a  few 
sentences  of  encouragement,  with  words  of  Scripture,  the 
document  is  dated  August  3d,  1545,  in  Merseburg,  and 
the  subscriptions  follow. 

Here  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  solemnity  of  the  kind,  as 
I  think,  recorded  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  precedent 
and  type  of  the  ordination  of  Superintendents,  as  after- 
wards established.  Having  honourably  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  office  eight  years,  Prince  George  died  in 
peace. 

DEATH  OF  MABTEff  LUTHEB. 

While  the  defections  of  Cologne  and  Merseburg  exas- 
perated the  anger  of  the  Pope,  the  reluctance  of  the 
Elector  John  Frederic  and  his  associates  to  renew  hopeless 
negotiations  provoked  the  Emperor  to  threaten  them 
with  war.  The  Council  so  long  spoken  of,  but  now 
refused  by  the  Protestants,  had  been  summoned  by  Paul 
III.  for  more  than  three  years  past,  and  would  soon  be 
opened  in  Trent,  with  the  declared  object  of  putting 
down  heresy.  Persecution,  too,  raged  with  increasing 
violence,  prisons  were  crowded,  and  martyr-fires  blazed. 
The  days  of  deliberation  and  conference  were  past,  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
would  be  let  loose  all  over  Germany. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Luther  was  called 
on  by  one  of  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  to  visit  Eisleben, 
and  endeavour  to  settle  a  dispute  concerning  the  manage- 
ment and  revenue  of  some  rich  copper  and  silver  mines  in 
that  province.  By  permission  of  the  Elector,  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  set  out  for  Eisleben  (January  14th, 
1546),  accompanied  by  Justus  Jonas  and  Melancthon. 
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Nothing  but  the  hope  of  appeasing  a  fatal  quarrel,  and 
restoring  peace  to  the  population  of  that  town,  could  have 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  "I  am  old,"  said 
he, — for  he  had  counted  sixty-three  winters, — "  decrepit, 
slow,  weary,  cold,  and  now  blind  of  one  eye.  Nearly  in 
my  grave,  I  hoped  I  should  be  allowed  rest,  which  is  now 
due  to  me ;  but  as  if  I  had  never  done,  written,  spoken 
anything,  I  am  still  overwhelmed  with  things  which  have 
to  be  written,  spoken,  done,  and  put  out  of  hand." 

Weary  as  he  was,  Luther  and  his  friends  went  to 
Eisleben;  and  having  made  a  good  beginning  of  their 
pacific  arbitration,  returned  to  Wittenberg  after  the 
absence  of  a  very  few  days,  in  which  time  Melancthon  saw 
with  regret  his  revered  friend  taken  to  and  fro  in  a 
carriage  on  account  of  weakness,  but  still  eloquent  in  the 
pulpit,  and  cheerful  in  conversation.  On  the  23d  of 
January,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Luther  returned  to 
Eisleben,  hoping  to  complete  his  work  of  reconciliation, 
and  reached  the  place  on  the  28th,  not  without  fatigue, 
and  peril  too.  His  companions  this  time  were  Justus 
Jonas  and  his  three  younger  sons ;  for  Melancthon 
remained  at  home,  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
lecturer  in  the  University.  On  approaching  Eisleben, 
Luther  was  met  by  the  Counts  and  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  thus  entered  the  town,  little  thinking  that  he  should 
not  leave  it  alive.  On  the  evening  of  February  17th,  he 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  before  the  next  day-dawn 
breathed  his  last.  We  have  the  best  authenticated  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  of  his  death,  after  earnest  prayer 
and  with  unshaken  trust  in  God,  surrounded  by  those 
three  sons  of  his  and  some  long-faithful  friends,  in  the 
very  town  where,  as  he  then  reminded  them,  he  was  born 
and  baptized. 

"  He  died,"  said  Maimbourg,  "  with  very  little  cere- 
mony." "  But  what  ceremony,"  asks  Seckendorf,  "  would 
Maimbourg  wish  Luther  to  have  had  Y  Just  such  cere- 
mony as  attended  the  death  of  Huss  at  Constance,  or  that 
of  the  persons  whom  Inquisitors  burn  alive  in  Spain." 

It  was  a  mournful  day  for  Melancthon  when  a  messen- 
ger called  him  to  Luther's  house  in  Wittenberg,  where  he 
found  Catherine  Bore  a  widow,  weeping  over  a  letter 
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written  by  the  hand  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  to  announce 
her  husband's  death.  An  unbroken  friendship  of  twenty- 
eight  years  had  united  Luther  and  Melancthon  so  inti- 
mately, that  nothing  could  ever  alienate  them  from  each 
other.  Philip  often  deplored  the  rude  vehemence  of 
Martin,  and  Martin  as  often  censured  the  extreme  gentle- 
ness of  Philip.  False  friends  and  open  enemies  often 
strove  to  kindle  strife  between  them ;  but  they  strove  in 
vain.  No  envy  nor  misgiving  lurked  in  the  breast  of 
either,  nor  had  ever  been  suffered  to  linger  there:  for, 
however  dissimilar  in  every  other  point  of  character,  they 
were  both  equally  honest,  and,  with  all  his  infirmities, 
each  of  them  was  adorned  with  childlike,  pure  simplicity. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  death,  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld 
signed  the  deed  of  reconciliation  prepared  by  Luther. 
They  earnestly  wished  to  give  his  body  honourable  burial 
in  his  native  town ;  but  the  Elector  required  it  to  be 
brought  to  Wittenberg,  and  they  could  only  take  part  in 
rendering  funereal  honours.  All  the  chief  men  of  Eisleben, 
a  large  company  of  noble  matrons,  and  a  countless  multi- 
tude of  people,  crowded  to  the  principal  church,  where 
Justus  Jonas  delivered  a  funeral  oration ;  and  ten  citizens 
kept  watch  around  the  bier  all  night.  From  Eisleben 
to  Wittenberg,  resting  at  each  of  the  intermediate  towns, 
the  bearers  of  those  venerated  remains  moved  slowly 
along  roads  lined  with  sorrowing  spectators:  as  they 
approached  the  towns,  the  ways  were  often  choked  with 
people ;  and  when  the  bells  tolled  the  death-knell,  bursts 
of  wailing  told  how  the  heart  of  Saxony  was  wounded  by 
the  sudden  stroke  that  cut  off  the  man  whose  undaunted 
piety  had  won  for  them  the  boon  of  spiritual  freedom. 

On  Monday,  February  22d,  1546,  the  procession  ap- 
proached Wittenberg.  The  two  Counts  of  Mansfeld, 
with  forty-five  armed  Knights,  rode  first.  At  the  city- 
gate,  by  command  of  John  Frederic,  the  Eector,  Doctors, 
Masters,  and  students  of  the  University,  with  the  entire 
Senate,  were  waiting.  There  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  University  moved  in  order,  singing  Christian 
hymns,  and  preceded  by  the  Magistrates  on  horseback ; 
then  the  Counts  and  their  horsemen ;  then  the  body  on 
its  car.  In  a  humbler  carriage,  Catherine,  with  her 
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daughter,  and  some  ladies:  after  her  the  three  sons, 
John,  Paul,  and  Martin ;  James  Lather,  a  citizen  of 
Mansfeld,  brother  of  the  deceased,  two  nephews,  and  other 
relatives ;  the  Rector  of  the  University  and  some  students, 
sons  of  Princes,  Counts,  and  Barons.  After  these  came 
Gregory  Pontanus,  Philip  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas, 
Pomeranus,  Caspar  Cruciger,  and  other  chief  men  of  the 
University  and  city ;  Doctors,  Masters,  Senators,  students, 
and  a  long  train  of  householders.  Not  content  to  he 
mere  spectators,  widows,  wives,  maidens,  and  even  child- 
ren, followed  in  spontaneous  procession,  not  silent  either, 
but  allowing  vent  to  a  sorrow  that  could  not  be  repressed. 
As  the  band  of  singers  went  before,  the  sound  of  weeping 
filled  the  distance, — the  only  sound  that  in  that  hour 
could  be  heard  in  Wittenberg.  Never  had  so  great 
a  multitude  been  seen  there.  The  market-place  was 
crowded ;  the  streets  were  crowded.  For  all  to  witness 
the  sad  spectacle  was  impossible ;  but  they  knew  the 
hour  of  mourning,  and  came  to  stand  within  the  walls 
of  Wittenberg,  and  weep  there  during  the  mournful 
ceremonial.* 

The  corpse  of  Luther  was  taken  into  the  castle-church, 
and  set  down  beside  the  pulpit.  After  a  funeral-hymn, 
the  venerable  Pomeranus  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  deli- 
vered to  the  dense  congregation  a  pious  and  devout 
sermon.  The  sermon  being  ended,  Melancthon  took  his 
place,  and,  breaking  silence  with  difficulty,  pronounced  an 
eloquent  oration,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  shows  that 
he  did  not  waste  that  precious  opportunity  in  recounting 
only  the  praises  of  the  deceased  "  as  the  Heathen  did." 
Rather,  he  admonished  the  assemblage,  in  which  were 
the  most  influential  men  in  Saxony,  to  fulfil  their  duty  in 
governing  the  State,  and  in  guarding  against  dangers 
then  threatening  the  Church. 

"  For  although  profane  men  think,  amidst  the  confu- 
sion of  the  present  life,  that  all  things  come  to  pass  by 
chance,  we,  assured  by  many  clear  testimonies  from  the 
word  of  God,  must  separate  the  church  from  the  profane 
multitude,  and  maintain  that  it  is  governed  and  preserved 
by  Him.  Let  us  regard  its  polity  aright ;  let  us  acknow- 
*  Seckendor£,  lib.  iii,  sect  36. 
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ledge  its  true  governors ;  let  us  consider  how  men  are  to 
be  educated  for  this  office ;  and  let  us  choose  fit  persons 
to  be  guides  and  teachers,  whom  we  may  piously  follow 
and  revere.  As  often  as  mention  is  made  of  that  reve- 
rend man  Martin  Luther,  our  most  beloved  father  and 
instructer,  we  must  necessarily  think  and  speak  of  these 
things.  Many  wicked  men  have  bitterly  hated  him ;  but 
we  who  know  that  he  was  divinely  raised  up  to  be  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  may  love  him,  and  collect  evidence 
to  show  that  his  teaching  did  not  consist  in  a  reckless 
propagation  of  seditious  opinions,  as  men  without  religion 
think. 

"  And  because  the  fall  of  great  governors  frequently 
portends  ruin  to  posterity,  I,  and  all  to  whom  the  office  of 
teaching  is  confided,  entreat  you  to  consider  the  perils  that 
are  now  abounding  in  the  world.  There  the  Turks  carry 
all  before  them,  and  here  other  foes  threaten  us  with  civil 
war.  On  all  sides  you  hear  the  insolence  of  men  who  no 
longer  fear  the  censure  of  Luther,  and  with  greater 
audacity  than  ever  seek  to  corrupt  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  rightly  taught.  That  God  may  avert  these 
evils,  let  us  be  more  diligent  in  ordering  our  lives  and 
prosecuting  our  studies,  ever  keeping  this  fixed  in  our 
minds,  that  so  long  as  we  retain  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
Groapel,  so  long  as  we  bear  it,  learn  it,  love  it,  we  shall  be 
the  dwelling  and  the  church  of  God :  as  says  the  Son  of 
God,  '  If  any  one  loveth  Me,  he  will  keep  My  word,  and 
My  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him.' "  * 


WAB. 

We  cannot  understand  the  position  of  Melancthon,  nor 
intelligently  pursue  the  incidents  of  his  private  life,  with- 
out taking  a  rapid  survey  of  some  chief  transactions  of 
this  time. 

Before  the  death  of  Luther,  the  Council  of  Trent  had 
held  its  first  session  (December  13th,  1545).    The  Pro- 
testants, as  we  have  heard,  demanded  a  free  Council  in 
Germany,  to  be  convened  by  the  Emperor  and  Princes,  at 
*  DecUmatuMmm  V,  Ph.  MeUntbooi*,  torn.  iiL,  p.  749. 
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which  the  Pope,  or  his  representative,  should  appear  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  on  the  other.  But  they  refused  to  bind  them- 
selves, beforehand,  to  obey  the  decision  of  any  Council, 
where  a  majority  of  voices,  rather  than  the  force  of  argu- 
ment, might  decide  against  them.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
on  the  contrary,  consisted  entirely  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
Priests,  with  a  very  few  Germans,  it  was  convened  out  of 
Germany  by  the  Pope,  and  was  governed  by  his  Legates. 
Not  a  single  Protestant  was  there;  for  no  Protestant 
would  have  condescended,  even  if  he  could  venture,  to 
appear  before  a  body  of  men  whose  avowed  and  single 
object  was  to  condemn  his  faith,  already  prejudged  as 
heresy. 

At  Ratisbon  a  meeting  of  the  States  was  opened 
(January  27th,  1546),  where  no  more  than  two  or  three 
persons  appeared  to  represent  the  Protestant  Princes. 
The  Emperor  had  asked  for  Melancthon ;  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  at  first  commanded  him  to  go,  but  saw  reason 
to  countermand  the  order,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Melancthon  himself,  who  could  no  longer  hope  for  any 
advantage  from  such  conferences.  After  much  useless 
disputation,  the  delegates  withdrew  (March  21st).  Charles 
V.  came  some  days  after  their  departure  (April  10th), 
and  issued  a  new  mandate  to  the  Confessionists  of  Augs- 
burg to  come  to  a  Conference  at  Ratisbon  (April  *22d). 
Eveiy  circumstance  united  to  dissuade  them  from  answer- 
ing the  summons ;  and,  after  waiting  long  enough  to  be 
assured  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  a  contempt  of 
his  Imperial  authority,  he  sent  the  Cardinal  of  Trent 
(June  9th)  to  Home,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Pope 
for  putting  down  heresy  in  Germany  by  force  of  arms. 
This  treaty,  which  settled  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
contributed,  and  the  number  of  men  to  be  brought  into 
the  field,  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  was  quickly 
ratified  (June  22d),  and  at  once  published  by  the  Pope, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  telling  the  world  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  West  had  now  bound  himself  to  extirpate 
Lutheranism  by  fire  and  sword. 

Hearing  of  this,  the  Protestants,  assembled  at  Ulm, 
addressed  a  respectful  but  firm  remonstrance  to  the 
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Emperor  (July  15th),  not  knowing  that  on  the  very  day 
when  they  signed  it,  the  Pope  was  adding  his  own  signa- 
ture to  a  bull  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy, — a  proclama- 
tion of  crusade  against  themselves.  And  the  Emperor, 
far  from  yielding  to  their  expostulation,  forthwith  issued 
an  edict  (July  20th),  placing  John  Frederic,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire. 

War  was  proclaimed.  The  Italian  army  came  in  full 
march  towards  Germany,  the  German  Imperialists  were 
collecting  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  Saxon  and  Hessian  forces, 
with  some  others,  rallying  in  great  strength.  But 
although  the  comparative  array  of  armies  did  not,  at 
first,  promise  immediate  advantage  to  the  Emperor,  the 
Protestants  had  much  cause  for  apprehension  when  they 
found  themselves  weakened  by  divisions  and  by  treachery. 
Some  were  unwilling  to  encounter  the  wrath  of  Emperor 
and  Pope  for  the  sake  of  truth.  One,  the  Elector  of 
Brunswick,  although  a  Protestant,  was  actually  at  war 
with  his  Protestant  neighbours ;  and,  worst  of  all,  Mau- 
rice, Duke  of  Saxony,  hoping  to  gain  the  electorate  for 
himself,  opened  a  treaty  with  Charles,  whom  he  promised 
to  assist  in  reducing  Wittenberg,  on  condition  of  receiving 
the  State  that  his  relative,  John  Frederic,  was  to 
forfeit. 

In  that  extremity  Melancthon  displayed  an  admirable 
spirit  of  piety.  He  refrained  from  passionate  expressions 
of  indignation  at  the  treachery  of  Maurice,  or  the  impe- 
rious tyranny  of  Charles,  or  even  the  wickedness  of  Paul 
III.,  expressions  that  would  have  been  quite  justifiable  in  a 
private  person.  Calculating  the  weight  of  every  sentence 
that  fell  from  his  lips  or  his  pen,  he  observed  a  caution 
that  not  only  preserved  his  own  person,  but  tended  to 
retain  the  Lutheran  clergy  in  as  inoffensive  a  position  as 
possible  towards  Maurice.  This  moderation  appears  in  a 
prayer  which  he  then  composed  for  use  in  all  the  churches 
of  Saxony,  wherein  we  find  a  petition  which,  of  all  the 
others,  it  required  the  greatest  wisdom  and  piety  to  pen, 
and  the  greatest  effort  of  Christian  magnanimity  to  offer, 
and  which,  by  its  contrast  with  the  sanguinary  bull  just 
published,  reproved  the  Pope.  It  might  serve  as  an 
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historical  comment  on  some  passages  of  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount : 

"  We  also  pray  Thee,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Thy 
Son,  to  give  these  lands  a  pious,  salutary,  and  tranquil 
government,  and  preserve  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and 
our  Princes,  and  so  rule  them  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
all  their  government  may  promote  Thy  glory,  and  be 
peaceful  and  healthful  to  their  subjects.  Confirm  our 
Princes,  also,  in  their  pious  purpose  of  preserving  Thy 
honour,  true  doctrine,  and  honesty  of  discipline.  And,  in 
Thy  clemency,  govern  and  preserve  the  Magistrates  of- 
this  city." 

As  Maurice  and  his  troops  approached  Wittenberg,  the 
members  of  the  University  fled.  Melancthon,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  betook  themselves  to  the  town  of  Zerbst, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality, 
and  found  shelter  for  nearly  a  year.  His  correspondence 
during  this  time  is  replete  with  piety,  patriotism,  earnest 
solicitude  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  his 
Church,  and  fervent  kindness  towards  his  friends.  We 
find  him  interceding  with  a  person  of  rank  for  some 
jurisconsults,  physicians,  professors  of  languages  and 
mathematics,  whom  the  enemy  found  in  Wittenberg,  as 
well  as  for  "Pastor  Pomeranus  and  his  Deacons,  and 
Doctor  Cruciger,"  in  consideration  of  their  sacred  office 
and  their  age. 

The  gates  of  Wittenberg  were  never  shut  against  him ; 
and  we  may  note  that  a  curious  dream,  mentioned  by 
Melchior  Adam,  occurred  on  one  of  his  visits  to  his  col- 
leagues. On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  April,  he  dreamt 
that  he  was  reading  a  Greek  book,  and  fell  on  these 
words,  Tifi60€ov  vavfiaxovvra  ak&pm.  How  to  translate 
them  he  could  not  decide.  The  sentence  followed  him 
when  awake.  Next  day,  which  was  Easter-Sunday,  it 
still  haunted  him  in  church ;  and  he  could  not  help  repeat- 
ing it  to  his  colleagues,  as  an  oracular  sentence  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  interpret.  Is  it  him  who  fears  God  in 
battle  take?  or  is  it  he  who  fears  Ood  in  battle  takes? 
And  what  of  a  sea-fight  ?  and  who  is  he  ?  Melancthon 
never  passed  over  a  dream,  or  an  omen,  without  essaying 
to  interpret  it ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  try  astrology,  if  Scrip- 
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ture,  or  history,  or  grammar  refused  to  furnish  a  solution. 
But  after  waiting  a  fortnight,  the  event,  as  he  thought, 
explained  the  dream.  The  Timotheos,  or  God-fearer,  was 
the  Elector  John  Frederic.  He  was  vavfuix™1',  doing 
battle,  not  on  the  sea  indeed,  but  on  the  river  Elbe.  He 
was  taken  by  the  Imperial  cavalry  on  the  bank,  and  made 
prisoner.  If  this  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  dream,  it  was  a 
very  sad  one ;  but  no  doubt  it  confirmed  Melancthon's 
faith  in  dreams,  if  that  faith  needed  confirmation. 

Not  only  was  the  Elector  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  the 
Landgrave  also.  These  two  chief  supporters  of  religious 
liberty  were  fallen  under  the  vengeance  of  their  Sovereign, 
strangely  allied  with  the  Italian  Pontiff  for  the  ruin  of  his 
own  subjects.  Charles  V.  then  took  possession  of  Augsburg, 
changed  the  Magistrates,  called  together  a  Diet,  which, 
under  terror  of  the  sword,  agreed  to  a  scheme  of  compro- 
mise resembling  that  one  rejected  at  Eatisbon  in  1541, 
but  in  many  respects  worse,  and  pronounced  it  binding  on 
all  parties  until  the  Council  should  decide.  This  was  the 
Interim,  so  called,  a  Romish  compilation,  containing  no 
substantial  concession  to  the  Protestants,  but  a  few  half- 
indulgent  Articles,  which  were  Only  to  be  held  as  valid 
until  the  ruling  power  could  set  them  aside. 

The  controversy  and  negotiations  which  arose  out  of 
this  Interim,  all  came  under  the  eye  of  Melancthon,  and 
engaged  him  in  anxious  research  and  correspondence  with 
all  parts  of  Protestant  Germany.  The  usurper,  Maurice, 
found  it  necessary  to  solicit  his  judgment,  which  was 
given  in  the  most. explicit  language;  and  either  singly,  or 
associated  with  Caspar  Cruciger,  George  Major,  John 
Pfeffinger,  John  Bugenhagen,  Sebastian  Froschel,  and 
probably  some  others,  he  constantly  issued  counsels  and 
instructions  to  the  Pastors  and  Preachers,  and  answered 
the  questions  that  were  laid  before  him.  No  fewer  than 
eight  assemblies  were  convened  by  Maurice  in  this  year, 
and  three  in  the  year  following,  on  occasion  of  the 
Interim;  and  Melancthon  was  present  at  all  of  them 
except  the  first.  The  activity  of  this  body  of  confessors, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  free  cities,  presented  a  barrier 
that  not  even  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  hosts  of 
the  Emperor  and  Pope  could  overcome.  The  Elector 
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displayed  no  less  constancy  in  his  prison  than  the  theolo- 
gians in  their  chambers.  In  Suabia  and  on  the  Rhine, 
four  hundred  Pastors,  ejected  from  their  dwellings,  suf- 
fered loss  of  all  things  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  The  popu- 
lations of  the  oppressed  states  were  impatient  under  the 
indignities  and  violence  inflicted  on  them.  The  King  of 
France,  dreading  the  advances  of  his  rival,  sent  money  to 
the  Protestant  states  to  encourage  and  aid  them  in  pro- 
secuting the  war,  even  while  he  suffered  the  Reformed  to 
be  imprisoned  and  slain  in  his  own  dominions.  The  Pope 
himself  alarmed  at  the  power  suddenly  assumed  by  his 
ally,  secretly  employed  every  practicable  stratagem  to 
counteract  the  war  he  had  invited  and  proclaimed.  By 
the  diligence  of  the  Legates  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
divided  against  itself ;  the  Papal  faction,  under  pretence 
of  an  epidemic,  removed  to  Bologna,  while  the  Imperial 
faction  persisted  in  sitting  in  Trent.  And  even  the 
Interim,  although  framed  for  the  extinction  of  heresy, 
provoked  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  to  anger,  because  it  was 
framed  under  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  by  a  Diet, 
which  they  thought — and  we  should  think  the  same — 
had  no  right  to  enact  schemes  of  doctrine  and  worship. 
Hence  came  embarrassment  to  the  cause  of  Imperial 
ambition,  and  a  check  to  Papal  tyranny,  both  which  made 
it  impossible  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  the  Interim,  and 
left  Melancthon  and  his  helpers  in  possession  of  their 
strong-hold — scriptural  truth.* 

Three  Papal  Legates  went  over  Germany  from  city  to 
city,  with  instructions  to  dispense,  as  gracefully  as  possible, 
with  submissions  to  the  Interim  which  they  might  per- 
ceive it  impossible  to  exact ;  while  the  Emperor  himself 
went  into  Belgium  to  deliver  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  to  his  son  Philip,  prudently  withdrawing 
from  the  seat  of  a  war  that  he  feared  to  prosecute.  Every 
where — even  in  France — the  name  of  Melancthon,  onoe 
lauded  as  the  impersonation  of  gentleness,  was  numbered 
with  those  of  men  most  hated. 

*  The  collection  of  Pezelius,  that  of  Le  Plat,  the  brief  summary  of 
Melchior  Adam,  the  discursive  biography  of  Camerarius,  and  the 
letters  of  Melancthon,  are  our  chief  authorities  for  this  section. 
-  Minute  references  are  not  necessary. 
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Neither  able  nor  willing  to  suppress  his  grief,  Melanc- 
thon  complained  aloud  of  the  miseries  inflicted  on  his 
country ;  and  his  words,  caught  up  and  exaggerated  by 
the  Imperialists,  were  carried  to  their  master  as  evidence 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  obstacle  to  the  pacification 
of  Germany.  If  that  was  true,  the  remedy  was  obvious, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  imprisonment,  perhaps  of 
death,  when  Maurice,  now  returning  secretly  to  the  cause 
he  had  deserted,  interceded  for  him,  and  prevailed.  "  If  I 
must  speak  my  opinion,"  said  Melancthon  at  this  very 
moment,  "  although  I  see  that  the  Emperor  is  excessively 
angry  with  me,  I  will  answer  plainly  and  Socratically, 
that  I  do  not  assent  to  those  sophisms  "  of  the  Interim. 
"And  neither  will  I  assent;  although  I  will  make  no 
opposition  to  prevent  the  Princes  from  constituting  the 
commonwealth  in  their  own  way,  if  our  administrations 
fail.  As  long  as  I  live  I  will  act  as  I  have  acted  hitherto ; 
wherever  I  am  I  will  speak  as  I  have  hitherto  spoken ; 
everywhere  I  will  carry  in  my  bosom  the  same  devotion 
towards  my  God,  and  will  speak  with  my  accustomed 
modesty,  without  raising  any  factions" — avev  vraawv. 

Domestic  affliction  bore  heavily  on  him  at  this  time. 
A  tenderly-beloved  daughter  died  in  Prussia,  in  circum- 
stances which  greatly  aggravated  the  bereavement.  But 
private  sorrows  were  light  in  comparison  with  those  that 
oppressed  him  while  the  scourge  of  war  plagued  his 
country,  and  the  instability  of  timid  politicians  spoiled 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  those  above  them. 


THE  COUNCIL  OP  TBEITT. 

We  must  now  follow  Melancthon  in  his  relation  to  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

Julius  III.  received  the  adoration  of  the  Sacred  College 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1550,  the  Cardinals  having  pre- 
viously agreed  that,  whoever  was  chosen  Pope  should 
employ  his  utmost  diligence  to  conduct  to  its  desired  end 
"the  most  holy  universal  Council  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresies,  and  for  the  reformation  of  the  universal  Church ;" 
no  reformation  to  to  valid  that  was  not  "according 
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to  canonical  sanctions  and  the  decrees  of  holy  fathere," 
that  is  to  say,  of  preceding  Popes.  From  such  a  sort  of 
reformation  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  heretics  had  nothing 
to  hope.  His  predecessor,  Paul  III.,  had  dissolved  his  own 
Council  at  Bologna  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  and  at  the 
same  time  recalled  the  Imperialist  Prelates  who  remained 
in  Trent.  But  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  same  year 
that  Paul  so  far  came  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Emperor  as  to  issue  a  bull  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Council.  The  "  Fathers  "  consequently  assembled  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  agreed  to  hold  a  solemn  session  on  the 
1st  of  September,*  1551. 

The  interval  between  the  accession  of  Julius  and  the 
opening  of  the  Council  was  spent  in  difficult  negotiations 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  PonthT.  The  former,  after 
much  labour,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  reluctant  consent 
from  the  Protestant  representatives  at  Augsburg,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Council.  But  all  this  time  the  question  was 
agitated  how  far  that  submission  should  extend,  and  under 
what  conditions  it  might  be  rendered. 

Between  those  two  potentates,  be  it  observed,  this  con- 
tinual struggle  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  conten- 
tion for  superior  power,  which  Melancthon  could  not  but 
feel  when  he  heard  of  the  proceedings  in  Augsburg  of  that 
Emperor  whose  first  aj)pearance  filled  him  with  admiration 
in  the  same  city  twenty  years  before.  Ten  Pastors,  with 
several  schoolmasters,  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Granville,  Bishop  of  Arras,  a  great 
man  with  the  Emperor.  The  Bishop,  assisted  by  several  of 
the  Imperial  Councillors,  held  a  court  of  Inquisition  over 
them,  convicted  them  of  heresy,  and  banished  them  from 
Augsburg.  How  could  German  Protestants  hope  for 
protection  at  the  Council,  if  the  Emperor,  not  content 
with  waging  war  upon  them,  and  taking  their  Princes 
into  custody,  established  a  new  kind  of  Inquisition  to 
eject  their  Ministers  and  disperse  their  schools  ? 

This  measure  must  have  been  intended  to  intimidate; 
.but  there  is  no  trace  of  intimidation  in  the  counsels  of 
Melancthon. 

The  question  arose  "whether,  as  it  is  acknowledged 
that  there  should  be  synodal  judgments  in  the  Church, 
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men  were  to  be  bound  to  obey  every  such  judgment 
without  refusal,  as  it  is  necessary  to  obey  under  civil 
governments  ?" 

Melancthou  delivered  an  elaborate  and  very  clear 
answer  to  this  effect : — 

The  saying  of  Simonides  is  too  true,  that  ro  doxc??  /Siafcrot 
rrjv  dXrjBciav, "  opinion  does  violence  to  truth."  An  opinion 
passes  current,  yet  it  has  never  been  tested  by  examination, 
that  the  true  Church  is  a  polity,  resembling  a  state  which 
confides  to  judges  the  administration  of  the  royal  power, 
— a  power  which  must  necessarily  be  obeyed.  But  the 
Church  is  very  unlike  civil  states.  In  the  Church  the 
sentences  of  judges  are  binding,  not  by  royal  or  pretorial 
authority,  but  because  they  agree  with  divinely  revealed 
doctrine.  And  if  a  judicial  sentence  does  not  agree  there- 
with, there  is  a  higher  sentence  to  be  followed :  "  If  any 
man  teach  another  Gospel,  let  him  be  accursed."  There- 
fore, for  example,  it  was  found  necessary  to  resist  the 
Arian  Council  of  Sirmium,  with  its  multitude  of  Bishops 
both  European  and  Asiatic.  If  they  object  that  Councils 
become  useless  if  they  be  resisted,  my  answer  is,  that,  in 
case  of  resistance,  the  final  judgment  must  be  left  with 
God,  who  will  subdue  those  who  resist  unjustly,  as  He 
subdued  the  Jews,  who  resisted  the  Apostles.  It  is  also 
certain  that  great  controversies  in  the  Church  have  never 
yet  been  settled  by  sentence  of  Councils :  for  God  only 
can  conquer  the  enemies  of  truth.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  lovely  than  a  pious  Council,  where  truth  would  be 
sought  out  sincerely,  and  God  would  be  glorified  by  the 
decision.  We  can  conceive  of  such  an  assemblage,  an 
angelic  choir,  singing  harmoniously  their  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good- will  toward  men;" 
but  when  wicked  men,  possessing  power,  form  themselves 
into  Councils,  as  lately  in  Trent  and  Bologna,  they  must 
necessarily  be  resisted.  The  decree  of  Trent,  which  com- 
mands us  always  to  doubt  whether  we  are  in  grace,  con- 
tradicts the  Gospel,  is  a  manifest  error,  and  an  example  of 
judgments  to  be  rejected.  A  meeting  of  the  Papal  faction, 
an  assemblage  of  men  polluted  with  idolatry  and  lewd- 
ness, blinded  with  error,  and  bent  on  confirming  the 
tyranny  of  their  master,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
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venerable  assemblies  of  Jerusalem  or  Nice.  Such  Councils 
are  not  free ;  for  both  parties  cannot  have  an  equal  hearing 
in  them :  and  if  it  would  be  wrong  to  promise  obedience 
beforehand  to  a  Council  that  might  possibly  decide  con- 
trary to  the  word  of  God,  much  worse  would  it  be  to 
make  the  promise  to  one  of  this  description  that  would 
certainly  do  so.  Many  say  that  as  men  cannot  agree  on 
the  meaning  of  Scripture,  Councils  are  necessary  to  make 
an  end  of  controversy ;  but  assuredly  the  word  of  God  is 
clear  in  all  things  necessary  for  salvation.  God  has  not 
delivered  His  true,  certain,  firm,  unchangeable  doctrine  in 
doubtful  words ;  but  in  explicit  language,  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  "  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet." 

Then  came  another  question :  "  If  the  Pope  of  Kome, 
and  other  Bishops,  will  not  convene  a  Synod,  may  the 
Emperor  convene  one,  provided  that  he  calls  together 
Bishops  and  others  competent  to  arrive  at  a  pious 
settlement  of  controversies?" 

To  this  question  his  answer  was  very  short.  He 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  affirmative ;  but  his  prece- 
dents were  only  to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  Emperors  who 
summoned  Councils;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  he  did  not  produce  a  single  passage  of  Scripture  in 
confirmation  of  a  position  which,  if  admitted,  would  have 
made  the  temporal  Prince  dictator  over  the  Church. 
Yet  he  followed  the  light  he  had.* 

Maurice,  having  consented  to  appear  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  commanded  Melancthon  to  prepare  a  summary  of 
doctrine,  which  might  be  read,  as  the  Confession  had 
been  read  at  Augsburg.  I  turn  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
works,t  and  find  the  document  intituled,  "  Confession  of 
Doctrine  of  the  Saxon  Churches."  The  words  of  the 
Psalmist  are  prefixed,  "  I  will  speak  of  Thy  testimonies  in 
the  presence  of  Kings,  and  I  shall  not  be  confounded." 
Jn  a  short  address  to  the  reader,  the  author  states  that 
he  has  followed  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  but  written 
on  some  points  more  fully.  He  asks  a  candid  hearing, 
hopes  for  "  the  opinions  of  pious  and  learned  men,  who 
will  give  a  fair  and  equitable  judgment,"  and  appeals  to 
*uch,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Council.  A  subscrip- 
*  Pezdhu,  ii.  121,  seq.  f  Wittebergs,  mdlxii. 
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tion  follows,  without  the  slightest  note  of  reservation, 
from  the  hands  of  thirty  theologians  of  Saxony,  besides 
his  own.  The  date  is  July  10th,  1551.  In  addition  to 
their  subscription  for  Saxony,  the  Legates  of  several 
other  states  added  their  declarations  of  adhesion.* 

While  Melancthon  and  the  other  theologians  were 
thus  engaged,  the  Pontificate  and  the  Empire  pursued 
their  contest  for  ascendency.  Charles,  at  Augsburg, 
urged  the  Protestants  to  go  to  the  Council.  The  Protest- 
ants would  only  consent  to  do  so  on  condition  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  previously  assembled  at  Trent 
should  be  revised ;  that  the  theologians  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  should  not  only  be  heard  in  Council,  but  also 
vote ;  that  the  Pope  should  not  preside,  but  submit  him- 
self to  the  Council  as  well  as  others,  and  release  the 
Bishops  from  the  oath  taken  at  consecration,  leaving 
them  free  to  speak  without  restraint.  The  Emperor  met 
these  demands  with  a  complaint  that  the  Protestants  had 
not  observed  his  Interim ;  hut  he  also  complained  that 
the  Romish  Ecclesiastics  had  not  carried  into  effect  his 
regulations  for  their  own  reformation.  The  Protestants 
alleged  that  it  was  not  possible  to  enforce  that  odious 
Interim  on  the  people,  and  the  Priests  confessed  that  its 
regulations  were  impracticable.  The  Emperor,  through 
the  Nuncio,  begged  the  Pope  to  send  such  a  bull  as 
might  be  published  with  least  offence,  and  give  him  a 
Vlraft  of  it  beforehand ;  but  Julius,  not  regarding  these 
requests,  thought  fit  to  parade  hia  own  dignity  by 
sending  a  bull  to  Augsburg  without  any  previous  exhibi- 
tion of  its  contents  to  the  Emperor,  or  publication  in 
Eome,  and  therein  declared  that  he  would  summon, 
direct,  and  preside  over  the  Council,  which  was  to  meet 
in  continuation  of  that  already  held  in  Trent. 

The  Emperor,  assured  by  his  Ministers  that  this  bull 
would  disgust  the  Protestants,  conferred  with  the 
Nunoio,  and  charged  his  Ambassador  at  Rome  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  a  revocation  of  the  missive.  The  Ambas- 

*  Those  of  John,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  ;  Count  Gebhard  of 
Mansfeld;  George  Frederick,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg;  from  the 
Counts  of  Mansfeld  (in  addition  to  that  from  Count  Gebhard) 
from  Strasburg  •  and  from  the  Synod  of  Citerior  Pomerania. 
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sador,  a  clever  Spaniard,  represented  to  the  Pope  that  as 
wild  beasts,  to  be  taken  in  the  snares,  must  not  be 
irritated,  lest  they  grow  too  furious  to  be  caught ;  even 
so  the  Lutheran  beasts  ought  to  be  dealt  gently  with,  and 
the  apparatus  prepared  for  entrapping  them  be  concealed 
until  gentle  dealing  had  brought  them  up  to  Trent.  The 
Pope  haughtily  replied,  that  he  could  not  condescend  to 
conceal  his  power,  or  hide  his  lamp  under  a  bushel ;  but 
would  proclaim  his  high  prerogative,  both  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  The  Ambassador  reminded  him  of  the  con- 
descension of  St.  Paul,  who,  though  free  from  all  men, 
made  himself  servant  of  all,  that  he  might  gain  the 
more.  Nothing  softened,  Julius  instantly  published  the 
bull  on  the  gates  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  and  sent 
copies  to  all  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 

No  sooner  was  this  document  read  in  the  Diet,  than 
the  Protestants  withdrew  their  promise — such  as  it  was 
— to  consent  to  the  Council ;  and  the  Romanists,  scarcely 
less  displeased  with  the  Pope's  unseasonable  harshness, 
refused  to  attend  it. 

To  overcome  the  repugnance  of  both  parties,  and 
engage  them  to  support  his  Imperial  dignity,  Charles 
promised  to  protect  the  Protestants,  and  to  assure  the 
rights  of  all,  giving  them  the  word  of  an  Emperor,  not 
that  he  would  attend  the  Council  in  person,  but  that  he 
would  be  near  enough  to  make  his  influence  felt,  and 
compel  justice  to  be  done.  In  a  style  agreeable  to  this 
promise,  he  published  the  Recess  of  February  13th, 
1551.  The  Confessionists  of  Augsburg  thereupon  took 
courage,  and  Melancthon  wrote  the  Confession  of  the 
Saxon  Churches,  to'  be  read  before  the  Council. 

A  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor  added  to  their  con- 
fidence; and  a  proclamation  of  jubilee,  with  prayers 
for  the  good  success  of  the  Council,  written  more  plea- 
santly than  the  bull  of  resumption,  threw  an  air  of 
festivity  around  the  Council,  and  turned  it  to  pecuniary 
profit  for  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  Belgic  provinces  lea 
the  way  of  benevolence  by  contributing  maintenance  for 
sixty  persons  at  Trent  for  one  year ;  and  the  Pope  was 
careful  to  find  money  for  the  poor  Italian  Bishops  who 
went  thither  as  his  pensioners  to  do  his  work.  Another 
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safe-conduct  from  the  Council  graciously  assured  the 
Protestants  of  liberty  to  come  and  return,  to  speak,  treat, 
and  dispute,  but  not  to  vote ;  and,  in  special  tenderness, 
allowed  them  to  appear  amongst  the  fathers,  "  even  if 
their  delinquencies  should  be  enormous,  and  savouring  of 
heresy ! " 

Amongst  the  persons  appointed  by  Duke  Maurice  to 
go  from  Saxony  was  Philip  Melancthon ;  and  he  prepared 
for  departure  with  his  usual  promptitude.  We  find  him 
expressing  his  willingness  to  proceed  when  orders  shall 
come  from  the  Duke,  and  a  safe-conduct  from  Trent. 
He  hears  that  the  Emperor  has  desired  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Wurtemberg  and  Strasburg  to  hasten  the 
arrival  of  Doctors  from  their  churches ;  and  is  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  exhibit,  by  delay,  any  appear- 
ance of  contumacy.  He  further  advises,  in  a  letter  from 
Nuremberg  to  the  Chancellor  of  Anspach,  the  theologians 
from  the  various  states  and  cities  to  assemble  at  some 
convenient  place,  and  enter  Trent  in  one  body. 

The  credentials  for  Melancthon  and  his  companions, 
which  received  the  signature  of  Duke  Maurice  at  Dres- 
den, January  13th,  1552,  were  drawn  up  by  himself, 
with  careful  avoidance  of  a  word  that  could  be  construed 
into  recognition  of  Papal  authority.  The  Elector,  in 
adopting  them,  tells  the  "  most  reverend  lords  and  reve- 
rend fathers,"  that,  as  the  Emperor  had  desired  some  to 
be  sent  to  the  Synod  from  the  churches  under  his 
government,  he  was  not  willing  to  refuse,  especially  as  he 
hoped  that  by  their  means  truth  might  be  brought  to 
light,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  pious  and  perpetual 
concord  in  all  the  churches  of  the  world.  He  therefore 
sent  Erasmus  Sarcerius,  Valentine  Pacaeus,  and  Philip 
Melancthon,  knowing  them  to  be  honest  and  virtuous 
men,  friendly  to  peace,  and  desirous  of  concord.  He  asks 
for  them  a  kind  hearing  while  they  publicly  expound 
what  their  churches  teach,  by  common  consent,  concern- 
ing all  the  points  of  controversy. 

In  this  paper  Melancthon,  under  the  signature  of  Mau- 
rice, reminds  the  "  fathers  "  that  God  the  Judge,  and  the 
universal  church  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  are  watching  and 
waiting  their  decisions:  "First,  that  the  glory  of  the 
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Son  of  God  may  be  indeed  made  manifest;  and  then, 
that  such  a  concord  may  be  attained  that  old  abuses  be 
not  thereby  established.  Tranquillity  without  truth 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  God,  neither  can  it  be  lasting." 

Pope  Julius,  who  never  allowed  that  Protestants  were 
to  be  dealt  with  on  equal  terms,  instructed  his  Legates  at 
the  Council,  before  proceeding  to  treat  with  "  the  here- 
tics," to  require  them  to  agree  concerning  both  the 
judgment  and  the  judge ;  to  confess  that  there  is  but  one 
Church  on  earth,  having  Christ's  Vicar  as  its  head ;  that 
a  Council  summoned  and  approved  by  him  represents  the 
universal  Church ;  and  that  they  will  admit  and  obey  its 
determinations  and  decrees.  If  the  heretics  refuse  this, 
they  must  not  be  heard ;  for  he  who  doubts,  is  devoid  of 
the  first  principles  of  faith.  In  that  case  they  must  be 
treated  as  schismatics  and  heretics  condemned,  with 
whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  have  any  dealings.  If  they 
admit  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  their  complaints — not 
their  arguments — may  be  heard  graciously. 

The  "  Orators "  of  Saxony  having  appeared  in  the 
Council,  they  and  the  fathers  guarded,  by  every  possible 
expedient,  against  even  the  appearance  of  concession,  and 
delivered  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  orations  on  behalf  of 
Protestant  Germany,  with  great  courtesy ;  but  they  only 
received  the  sullen  and  uncourteous  acknowledgment  of  a 
single  sentence :  "  This  holy  and  ecumenical  Synod  has 
heard  what  your  worthinesses  have  related,  and  will  deli- 
berate on  all  of  it."  This  conveyed  no  promise  of 
mutual  discussion;  but  some  Germans  there  were  in 
Trent  whose  wishes  persuaded  them  to  hope  for  more 
than  the  Council  engaged  to  give,  and  to  long  for  the 
arrival  of  Melancthon  and  his  companions. 

These  were  on  their  way,  waiting  at  Nuremberg,  as  we 
have  said,  for  instructions  from  Duke  Maurice,  and  for 
the  safe-conduct  from  the  Council,  and  assured,  by  letters 
from  Trent,  that  their  own  friends  there  expected  them 
with  impatience.  But  neither  instructions  nor  safe- 
conduct  came.  Suspense  grew  into  impatience,  and  im- 
patience into  mistrust.  Melancthon  was  endeavouring  to 
beguile  the  weariness  of  waiting  by  the  delivery  of  a  few 
lectures  in  the  University,  when  intelligence  came  that 
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Maurice,  having  satisfied  his  ambition  by  being  made 
Elector  of  Saxony  instead  of  the  captive  Frederic, 
now  seeing  the  Emperor  in  new  difficulties,  chose  to 
take  up  arms  against  him  for  the  release  of  his 
old  friend  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whom  he  had 
weakly  or  treacherously  betrayed  into  his  power.  The 
theologians,  it  is  true,  might  have  gone  forward,  and 
left  the  Emperor  and  Duke  to  fight  out  their  battle  ;  but 
Melancthon  well  knew  that  the  Imperial  faction  at  Trent 
would  now  regard  him  only  as  representing  their  master's 
enemy,  while  the  Papists  would  certainly  spurn  him  as  a 
heretic.  Glad,  therefore,  that  a  carriage  could  not  be 
obtained  at  Nuremberg  to  take  on  the  party,  he  hastened 
back  again  to  Wittenberg.  His  reasons  for  making  this 
retreat  appear  in  a  letter  to  George,  Prince  of  Anhalt. 
"  Although  I  know  that  there  are  many  unlearned  and 
bad  men  in  Trent,  I  would  have  proceeded  thither,  if 
Germany  had  been  tranquil.  But  now,  partly  influenced 
by  grief,  and  partly  by  the  consideration  that  it  would 
be  unseasonable  to  carry  on  a  disputation  in  the  Synod 
concerning  the  authority  of  Pontiffs,  if  that  authority 
was  elsewhere  annihilated  by  force  of  arms,  1  have 
returned." 

Many  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  he  had  made 
his  appearance  in  the  Council,  expounded  further  the 
faith  of  the  Saxon  Churches,  and  answered  the  objections, 
and  refuted  the  calumnies  of  the  adversaries,  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  gained  credit.  They  had 
not  seen  those  instructions  of  Pope  Julius  to  his  Legates 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  and  might  not  know  that,  in 
spite  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  pledged  his 
word  to  give  them  a  hearing,  the  Legates  would  brave  an 
army,  rather  than  suffer  one  unhumbled  heretic  to  set  foot 
within  their  cathedral,  or  have  a  voice  in  any  of  their 
deliberations.  It  was,  therefore,  well  that  Melancthon 
returned  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  found  better  work  to 
do  than  could  be  found  in  Trent.  Thus  closed  his 
indirect  relation  with  that  Council.*    As  for  those  who 

*  Pcaelius,  Le  Plat,  and  Melchior  Adam  are  still  my  chief  guides. 
By  help  of  the  dates  noted  in  the  text,  my  statements  may  be  verified 
in  their  volumes. 
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had  approached  the  place  of  assemblage  from  Wittenberg 
and  Strasburg,  they  soon  saw  it  necessary  to  withdraw ; 
and  the  Pope,  alarmed,  or  pretending  to  be  alarmed,  for 
the  safety  of  his  Prelates  in  time  of  civil  war  in  Germany, 
suspended  the  Council.  It  did  not  meet  again  during 
the  life-time  of  Melancthon. 

COffTBOVEBSIES. 

At  war  with  France,  and  unable  to  quell  the  turbulent 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Emperor  submitted  to  make  peace 
with  the  Protestants,  and  leave  them  free  to  profess  their 
faith,  and  enjoy  liberty  of  worship.  "  The  Pacification 
of  Passau,"  which  received  the  Imperial  signature  in  that 
city  (August  2d,  1552),  is  a  documentary  monument  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  victory  which  the  good 
providence  of  God  gave  to  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  and 
liberty,  at  a  time  when  all  the  powers  of  despotism,  civil 
and  spiritual,  were  united  for  its  overthrow. 

The  victory  thus  achieved  was  the  more  remarkable  as 
of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  one  was 
dead,  and  the  other,  if  not  discouraged,  little  disposed  to 
take  the  lead  in  hopeless  debate  with  Romanists;  but 
with  enfeebled  health,  and  an  increasing  distaste  for 
public  life,  sought  retirement,  and  put  his  trust  in 
God  rather  than  in  Princes.  The  Princes,  also,  were 
greatly  weakened  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  good  John 
Frederic,  and  the  noble-hearted  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
And  more  than  this,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that  united 
counsels  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  reli- 
gious reformation,  was,  as  yet,  impossible,  the  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans  had  given  up  in  despair  their  efforts  after 
unity.  The  Sacramentarians,  as  they  who  had  attained  a 
clearer  perception  of  scriptural  doctrine  were  contemptu- 
ously called,  were  not  only  persecuted  by  the  priesthood, 
but  treated  as  heretics  by  their  brethren.  The  grant  of 
peace  at  such  a  time  wonderfully  illustrates  the  truth 
somewhat  enigmatically  expressed  by  the  Apostle, 
"  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong ;"  and  confirms  the 
consolatory  assurance  of  Him  who  is  head  over  all  things 
to  His  church,  "  My  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in 
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weakness," — an  assurance  as  valid  for  tho  cause  of  truth 
in  the  world  as  it  is  cheering  for  any  of  its  advocates, 
when  they  are  sent  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves. 

No  sooner  had  the  cries  of  war  ceased  than  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Wittenberg  found  himself  assailed  by  tho  din  of 
new  heresies.  Stancarus,  a  man  of  no  small  influence  in 
Poland,  perhaps  betrayed  into  indiscretion  by  the  vain 
desire  of  simplifying  a  Divine  mystery,*  put  forth  a 
speculation  of  his  own.  Christ,  he  maintained,  was  only 
Mediator  with  the  Father  in  His  human  nature.  Mau- 
rice invited  Melancthon  to  encounter  Stancarus,  or 
some  of  his  adherents,  in  debate  at  Weimar;  but  he 
preferred  sending  a  condemnation  in  writing,  and 
advised  the  Prince  to  silence  the  heretic  by  force, 
and  not  suffer  such  seeds  of  dissension  to  be  scat- 
tered in  Saxony.  More  effectual  and  certainly  more 
commendable  were  his  own  efforts  as  lecturer  at  Witten- 
berg. There  he  expounded  Justin  Martyr,  a  father 
whose  writings  contain  imperfect  views  of  the  person  of 
the  Saviour  which  were  acceptable  to  Stancarus,  as  well 
as  to  the  Socinians.  An  "  Answer  concerning  the  Con- 
troversy of  Stancarus,"  which  "  Philip  Melancthon  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  on  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  1553,  in 
the  castle  of  Dessau,"  was  appended  to  a  manual  for  the 
use  of  candidates  for  ordination,  and  issued  from  the 
fruitful  press  of  Hans  Lufflb,  in  Wittenberg,  in  the  year 
following.  This  unequal  distribution — blows  to  the  hetero- 
dox, and  instructions  to  the  clergy — was  no  doubt  thought 
very  just  in  those  days.  We  have  since  learned  the 
more  ancient  and  nobler  lesson  of  "  putting  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men  "  by  sound  instruction  and  good 
example.  Stancarus  died  a  natural  death,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  Poland ;  but  not  so  the  next  heretic  whose  error 
it  became  the  duty  of  Melancthon  to  refute. 

Miguel  Servedo,  or  Servetus,  a  native  of  Villanueva  in 
Aragon,  was  son  of  a  notary,  and  at  first  of  the  same  pro- 
fession as  his  father.  Being  of  a  restless  disposition,  he 
began  to  study  medicine ;  but  finding  little  help  in  Spain, 
or  imagining,  perhaps  truly,  that  there  was  greater  skill 

*  Hist  Reformationis  Polonies,  authore  Stanislao  Lubieniecio, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  6.   Freistadii,  1086. 
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among  the  Moors  than  any  possessed  by  his  countrymen, 
adventured  across  the  sea  to  Barbary.  Indulging  in  that 
voracious  inquisitiveness  which  devours  more  than  it  can 
digest,  he  left  the  study  of  medicine  to  attempt  the 
acquisition  of  theology,  no  doubt  thinking  that  the 
further  he  went  in  the  way  of  innovation,  the  more 
fully  he  would  resemble,  if  not  excel,  the  French  and 
German  Reformers.  At  that  time  the  Spanish  laity  in 
general  were  ripe  for  a  revolt  against  all  ecclesiastical 
authorities;  and  while  ready  to  sympathize  with  Moor 
or  Jew  rather  than  with  Priest,  this  man  was  almost 
provoked  to  cast  off  even  the  name  of  Christian. 

Lubienietzki,  historian  of  anti-trinitarianism  in  Poland, 
and  principal  advocate  of  Servetus,  says  that,  "  like  a  bee, 
everywhere  collecting  whatever  might  be  useful  to  him,  he 
extracted  honey  even  from  the  brambles  of  the  Koran.* 
From  the  Koran — which  inveighs  heavily  against  the 
doctrine  of  a  triune  God,  of  Jesus  Christ  supreme  God, 
eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  against  idolatry 
and  Mary-worship,  yet  attributes  no  common  honour  to 
Christ,  as  the  Word  and  Messenger  of  God,  a  great 
Prophet,  a  Light  of  all  nations,  in  this  world  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  a  man  endowed  with  Divine  power  " — he 
derived  his  doctrine.  How  Servetus  could  read  the 
Koran ;  whether  he  was  of  Moorish  descent,  and  under- 
stood Arabic ;  whether  he  passed  for  a  Mohammedan,  or 
was  one  by  descent ;  or  whether  he  became  a  renegade, 
and  engaged  to  corrupt  the  Christianity  of  Europe  by 
preaching  up  a  Mohammedan  unity  among  Christians ; — 
are  none  of  them  improbable  conjectures.  Certainly  he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  scattered  the  seeds  of  this 
heresy  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Venice,  twenty 
years,  at  least,  before  Lselius  Socinus  came  from  Italy, 
and  adopted  the  notions  of  Servetus,  together  with  the 
old  Arianism,  and  produced  the  compound  that  is  now 
known  by  his  name.  Socinus  came  into  Germany  in  the 
year  1551,  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Reformers, 
Melancthon  and  Calvin  among  the  rest,  none  of  whom 
suspected  that  the  Italian  convert  whom  they  were  pro- 
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tecting  would  follow  the  erratic  Spaniard  who  wrote 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Calvin  had  already  written  against  him,  and  by  a  just 
horror  of  his  doctrine  was  betrayed  into  a  desire  of  seeing 
him  put  to  death.  There  is  a  curious  little  anecdote 
concerning  Calvin.  Thinking  it  more  than  justifiable  to 
give  bad  men  hard  names,  the  Genevan  Keformer  called 
Servedo  "that  Spanish  dog."  In  his  commentary  on 
Acts  xx.,  Calvin  wrote,  4 i  Hispanicus  canis  Servetus ;" 
and  the  Italian,  Francesco  Lismanino,  finding  the  bitter 
sentence  in  his  copy  of  Calvin's  Commentary,  wrote  this 
distich  at  the  foot  of  the  page  : — 

"  Cur  tibi  sum  Calvine  canis  ?  tuus  efficit  ardor 
Ne  canis  (heu)  dicar,  sed  miseranda  ct/its." 

The  wit  of  these  lines  lies  in  an  alliteration  not  attainable 
by  a  translator,  and  they  directly  charge  Calvin  with 
causing  the  execution  of  Servetus.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any  extenuation  of 
the  crime.  Servetus  was  passing  through  Geneva,  on  his 
way  from  Germany  to  Venice ;  fearing  detection,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  lodgings;  Calvin  heard  that  he  was 
there,  and  gave  information  to  the  Magistrates;  they 
tried  him  for  heresy,  and,  with  the  concurrent  approba- 
tion of  many  leading  persons  in  the  Swiss  Reformed 
Churches,  he  was  burnt  alive  in  Geneva,  October  27th, 
1553.  The  Romanists  exulted  when  they  saw  that 
imitation  of  their  own  "  Acts  of  Faith,"  and  were  glad  to 
say  what  it  would  not  be  easy  to  disprove,  that  if  Serve- 
tus had  been  able,  he  would  have  burnt  Calvin ;  for  in 
those  days  the  stronger,  ever  presuming  that  he  could  do 
God  service,  was  ready  to  destroy  the  weaker,  if  he 
thought  him  a  wanderer  from  the  truth.  The  stronger 
might  be  Papist,  Lutheran,  Zuinglian,  Calvinist,  Arian, 
or  Turk.  The  spirit  was  the  same,  and  so  was  the  effect. 
Lubienietzki  very  naturally  quotes  Luke  ix.  55  against 
Calvin;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Luther 
had  lately  given  a  most  expressive  version  of  our  Lord's 
rebuke  in  that  verse,  I  find  it  thus  in  his  old  German : 
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Whsetjr  nicht,  Welches  geistes  hinder  jr  seid?  "  Do  ye 
not  know  of  which  spirit  ye  are  the  children  ?  " 

Yet  a  better  spirit  could  not  but  spring  up  together 
with  a  purer  doctrine ;  and  this  execution,  therefore,  gave 
occasion  to  the  serious  discussion  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  Magistrate  ought  to  punish  heretics,  and 
especially  whether  the  Genevan  Senate  had  done  right  in 
burning  Servetus.  Melancthon  was,  as  usual,  called 
upon  to  give  his  judgment,  and  he  gave  it  for  fire  and 
faggot.    Here  are  his  words : — 

"  On  these  questions"  (whether  Constantine  and  Theo- 
dosius  did  right  in  forbidding  idolatry,  and  the  Genevans 
in  burning  Servetus)  "  I  answer  plainly,  and  without  any 
hesitation.  The  civil  Magistrate  is  not  a  mere  herds- 
man, (armentarim,)  who  has  only  to  take  care  that  peace 
be  kept,  and  that  property  be  safe,  as  many  foolishly  say. 
He  is  a  Minister  of  God,  and  guardian  of  discipline, 
according  to  both  tables  of  the  Decalogue."  In  this 
persuasion  Melancthon  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  repeated  his  sentence  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
controversy  was  renewed,  ever  maintaining  that  "the 
law,"  even  as  administered  by  the  hangman,  "is  a 
schoolmaster" — a  pedagogue,  a  whipper-home— "  to  bring 
us  to  Christ."  * 

The  passages  of  Scripture  quoted  by  Melancthon  are 
those  which  the  Inquisitors  themselves  make  use  of; 
but  he  found  an  additional  reason  in  the  doctrine  since 
called  Erastian,  a  doctrine  which  he  and  his  friends  had 
been  driven  to  adopt  after  accepting  help  of  the  Princes 
to  establish  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  Churches,  and 
allowing  them  authority  to  convene  a  Council.  Surely, 
then,  if  it  be  right  to  burn  up  heretics  like  chaff,  if  the 
"  law,"  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  be 
a  worldly  law,  if  the  civil  Magistrate  is  to  order  and 
preside  over  the  Church,  no  conclusion  can  be  fairer  than 
that  King,  Prince,  or  President  is  the  appointed  defender 
of  the  faith,  the  scourge  and  destroyer  of  the  misbeliev- 
ing. Melancthon' s  adversaries  maintained  that  the 
Church  ought  to  judge  of  heresy,  and  the  Church  alone, 
and  that  ecclesiastical  penalties  should  be  spiritual  only. 
*  Pezelii  Concilia,  torn,  ii,  pp.  204,  223,  364. 
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And  in  this  they  were  right,  although  their  conception 
of  the  Church  was  erroneous.* 

Andrew  Osiander,  a  violent  and  irreligious  Preacher, 
had  propagated  a  novel  doctrine  concerning  justification, 
which  he  did  not  attribute  to  faith  in  the  Saviour,  but  to 
an  influx  of  the  essential  righteousness  of  God  into  the 
soul  of  man.  This  was  indeed  u  another  Gospel,"  far 
more  calculated  to  pamper  the  pride  of  the  impenitent 
than  to  lead  sinful  men  to  repentance,  prayer,  and  faith, 
and  therefore  the  orthodox  Lutherans  always  opposed  it ; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Osiander  that  his 
followers  endeavoured  to  propagate  it  with  an  angry  zeal 
that  provoked  a  no  less  angry  contradiction.  At  Nurem- 
berg, especially,  the  dispute  ran  high,  the  city  was  dis- 
turbed, and  the  Elector  entreated  Melancthon  to  proceed 
thither,  and  endeavour  to  abate  the  scandal.  Thither 
he  went,  accompanied  by  the  Englishman,  Alexander 
Aless,  with  Jacob  Rung,  and  Camerarius.  Their  con- 
versations and  public  addresses  were  so  effectual,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  that  the  Osiandrian  fancies  gave 
place  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the  inhabitants  were  once 
again  at  peace.f 

One  Lauterwald,  formerly  a  student  at  Wittenberg, 
but  now  a  Pastor  in  Hungary,  preached  a  similar  doc- 
trine, but  was  dismissed  from  his  charge,  by  the  advice 
of  Melancthon.  Canisius,  too,  invented  another  novelty, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  resigned  the  mediatorial  office 
at  the  close  of  His  mission  on  earth,  and  that  He  does 
not  ever  live  to  intercede  for  us  as  the  Scripture  teaches. 
Against  this,  too,  Melancthon  had  to  raise  his  voice.J 

In  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Bohemia,  vagrant  Preachers 
scattered  the  Servetian  blasphemies,  to  which,  as  yet,  the 
name  of  Socinus  was  not  given ;  and  while  our  indefatig- 
able apologist  was  writing  refutations  to  counteract  the 
poison,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  doings  of  a  former 
adversary,  Flacius  Illyricus.  This  man  charged  him  with 
having  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  and  con- 
sented to  count  some  essential  truths — as  we  hold  them 

*  Declamat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  389. 
+  Melchior  Adamus,  in  Vita  Osiandri. 
%  Pczelius,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  189,  242.    Epistolarum  Liber,  p.  218. 
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to  be — among  things  indifferent.  He  also  accused  him 
of  the  semi-Pelagian  error,  of  attributing  to  man  a 
co-operation  with  God  in  the  work  of  salvation.  Hence 
arose  a  bitter  controversy,  in  which  Melancthon  was  said 
to  be  chief  of  the  Indifferents  (or  Adiaphorists),  and  of 
the  Co-operatists  (or  Synergists). 

Scarcely  had  Melancthon  returned,  after  accomplishing 
his  labour  of  love  in  Nuremberg,  when  Flacius  challenged 
him  to  an  open  debate.  Such  a  challenge  he  prudently 
declined.  Luther,  if  alive,  would  have  protected  his 
friend  against  the  calumnies  which  now  found  currency 
in  all  directions;  but  Flacius  was  bold,  unscrupulous, 
eloquent,  and  strongly  patronized ;  and,  conscious  of  the 
inequality  of  a  contest  with  such  a  one,  the  injured  father 
of  evangelical  theology  in  Germany  judged  it  proper  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  He  appealed  to  the  Saxon 
Pastors  for  their  judgment  of  his  conduct ;  protested  that 
he  held  fast  by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  in  that 
faith  and  communion  would  continue  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  But  this  appeal  only  drew  forth  a  demand  from 
the  Pastors  to  state  his  views  of  certain  Articles  which 
they  sent  him  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy  ;  and,  although  his 
reply  might  have  satisfied  reasonable  men,  they,  whose 
reason  was  lost  in  theologic  hate,  persisted  in  carrying  on 
a  tedious  and  most  vexatious  correspondence.  Event- 
ually, the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  made  Flacius  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Jena.  When  this  controversy  was  in  its 
height,  the  year  1556  closed.  On  one  of  its  last  days, 
Melancthon  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  Jerome  Baum- 
gartner,  a  Senator  of  Nuremberg,  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  presenting  entire  to  my  readers : — 

"  That  the  coming  year  may  be  prosperous  and  happy 
to  the  Church,  to  the  places  where  the  Church  finds 
refuge,  and  to  your  city,  which  is  a  home  for  the  Church, 
and  for  many  honourable  studies,  may  the  Son  of  God, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  pleased  to  grant!  even  He 
who  assumed  the  burden  of  our  nature,  that  He  might 
keep  us  as  branches  grafted  into  Himself,  as  He  says, ' 1 
am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches.'  For  certainly  that 
is  no  human  hatred  which  is  in  your  enemies  ;  but  the 
devil  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Churches  and  all  honest 
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polities.  Bo  much  the  more,  then,  let  us  hope  for 
succour  from  the  Son  of  God,  and  pray  for  it  the  more 
fervently,  as  Jeremiah  cries,  '  Thou,  Lord,  art  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  we  are  called  by  Thy  name ;  leave  us 
not.'  I  sent  you  the  pages  containing  an  account  of  our 
last  dispute,  which  shows  that  the  contest  has  been  con- 
cerning matters  of  great  importance,  on  which  we  ought 
to  have  been  more  united.  But  I  commend  the  Church, 
and  myself  therewith,  to  the  Son  of  God.  Our  enemies 
may  have  their  applauders,  they  may  display  their 
triumphs;  but  they  are  acting  craftily.  They  never 
produce  an  entire  body  of  doctrine ;  but  they  extract  a 
few  mutilated  fragments  out  of  ours,  which  they  know  it 
is  easy  enough  thus  to  represent  as  faulty.  I  hope  I 
shall  soon  escape  these  quarrels,  and  depart  into  that 
Church  where  God  is  worshipped  without  guile.  I  pray 
the  Son  of  God  to  preserve  you  and  the  church  that  is 
in  your  house,  and  to  protect  you  all.    Farewell.' '  * 

Still  the  tempest  raged.  The  ungrateful  Church, 
whose  very  existence  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the 
labours  of  Melancthon,  as  servant  of  Him  who  is  the 
Head  of  all,  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  forgotten  all 
his  services.  Flacius  was  in  high  favour  in  the  court  of 
the  Elector  Augustus,  even  there  where  Frederic  the 
Wise,  John  Frederic,  and  the  usurper  Maurice  himself, 
had  paid  him  reverence,  and  solicited  the  guidance  of  his 
counsels.  The  treaty  of  Passau  gave  the  Lutherans 
liberty,  and  this  was  the  sad  abuse  they  made  of  it. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  innovators, 
great  and  small,  who  revelled  in  this  license  of  contra- 
diction ;  but  we  may  notice  just  one  more. 

A  certain  vagrant,  bearing  the  name  of  Thammer, 
made  his  appearance  in  Minden.  His  particular  notion 
was,  that  in  the  Church  there  are  no  more  than  moral 
precepts,  such  as  were  familiar  to  the  Heathen.  The 
Heathen,  as  Thammer  taught,  so  long  as  they  observed 
the  first  rules  of  morality,  were  members  of  the  Church. 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word;"  but  Thammer  con- 
tended that  there  is  no  personal  Word,  no  creative  power 
called  the  Word ;  but  that  the  living  voice,  the  medium 
*  Epistolae,  &&,  p.  223. 
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of  communication  for  human  minds,  and  nothing  more,  is 
that  of  which  St.  John  speaks  in  his  writings.  Melanc- 
thon  wrote  a  refutation  of  this  folly,  also,  giving  new 
proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  always  watched 
against  the  beginnings  of  error.  But  after  this  time 
(a.d.  1557)  we  find  few  controversial  compositions  from 
his  pen,  and  those  few  of  slight  importance.  After  the 
great  quarrel  raised  by  Flacius,  he  withdrew  from  the 
field  of  controversy,  and  turned  his  thoughts  with  less 
distraction  toward  sublimer  objects.  He  had  never  been 
a  willing  controversialist,  and  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  his  fife  were  as  peaceful  as  they  possibly  could  be, 
considering  that  the  German  mind,  so  lately  released 
from  spiritual  despotism,  had  not  risen  above  the 
madness  of  an  unbridled  liberty. 

THEOLOGIANS  AT  WOBMS. 

The  German  Princes  cherished  the  forlorn  hope  of  con- 
ciliating, I  must  not  say  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants, 
— for  these  terms  they  now  rejected, — but  the  adherents 
of  "the  old  religion/ '  and  of  "the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg." Having  laid  aside  the  sword  when  they  signed 
the  treaty  of  Passau,  they  once  more  vainly  essayed  to 
fling  olive-twigs  of  peace  to  each  other  across  the  great 
gulf. 

By  their  command  several  theologians  met  at  Worms 
in  December,  1557,  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy. 
Julius  Pflug,  Bishop  of  Naumburg,  presided.  About  an 
equal  number  of  old  religionists  and  of  Confessionist 
assessors  were  to  watch  the  controversy,  and  report  it  to 
the  Princes,  their  masters.  The  Bishop  of  Merseburg, 
and  five  assistants,  on  one  side,  and  Melancthon,  with 
five  colleagues,  on  the  other,  were  to  debate.  Each 
party  had  notaries  to  preserve  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Before  the  time  appointed  for  this  little  Council,  the 
deputies  of  the  Confessionist  Princes  called  together  all 
their  "  Preachers," — for  "  Preacher  "  was  the  very  imper- 
fect designation  accepted  by  the  Lutheran  Ministers, — 
/commanded  them  to  be  in  readiness  when  called  on  by  the 
President  to  enter  into  controversy,  and  exhorted  them 
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to  expound  with  clearness  and  modesty  the  doctrine  of 
their  churches.  Then  rose  the  deputy  of  the  Dukes  of 
Saxony,  patrons  of  the  ultra-Lutheran  Flacius,  in  a 
long  speech  lamented  that  corruptions  had  crept  into 
their  own  doctrine  since  the  war,  and  advised  the  com- 
pany to  come  to  an  understanding  first  among  them- 
selves, and  return  to  an  agreement  with  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  the  Smalcald  Articles.  Schnepp,  from 
Jena,  added  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  Dukes  to 
obtain  the  common  consent  of  those  present  to  four 
"  condemnations  1.  Of  the  Zuinglians ;  2.  Of  the  doc- 
trine of  Osiander ;  3.  Of  the  proposition  which  Melanc- 
thon  had  maintained,  that  good  works  are  necessary  to 
salvation;  and,  4.  Of  the  lapse  of  those  who,  with 
Melancthon,  had  consented  to  the  adiaphora,  or  "  things 
indifferent." 

Philip  answered,  that,  if  they  must  come  to  con- 
demnations, it  would  be  necessary  to  review  the  Articles 
disputed,  concerning  which  there  was  much  to  say,  to 
explain,  to  approve,  or  to  reject.  On  the  first  Article  he 
observed,  that  the  Zuinglians  were  not  to  be  condemned 
so  much  as  the  Papists,  who  had  brought  horrible  idol- 
atry into  the  Church,  and  still  persisted  in  depravation 
of  the  sacraments.  On  the  second  Article  he  observed, 
that  his  own  writings,  condemnatory  of  Osiander's  doc- 
trine, were  before  the  world.  On  the  third  he  spoke  at 
length,  being  less  concerned  for  the  words  "  to  salvation" 
than  solicitous  to  testify  against  "  the  impious  clamours 
of  the  antinomians,  who  contended  that  the  regenerate 
retain  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  are  just  by  faith,  although 
they  continue  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  doing  violence 
to  their  own  conscience."  On  the  fourth  he  complained, 
that  Flacius  had  accused  him  falsely,  and  offered  to  com- 
mit their  quarrel  to  the  deputies  present,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  approaching  meetings,  if  he  were  convicted 
of  error  by  the  Flacians. 

After  some  conversation,  the  deputies  deliberated 
apart,  and  unanimously  answered  the  theologians,  that, 
as  they  were  sent  to  defend  their  churches  against  the 
Papists,  it  became  their  duty  to  unite  in  the  common 
cause,  to  proceed  without  dissension,  and  to  reserve  such 
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controversies  to  be  settled  in  a  Synod  of  their  own.  The 
Elector  Palatine  wrote  them  a  letter  to  the  same 
effect. 

In  due  time,  the  President  summoned  the  theologians 
to  assemble,  and,  after  they  had  disgusted  him  with  a 
lengthened  altercation,  with  muqji  difficulty  succeeded,  as 
he  hoped,  in  persuading  them  to  keep  their  controversy 
in  abeyance  until  it  could  be  disposed  of  amicably 
elsewhere  by  themselves  alone. 

Bishop  Pflug  opened  the  colloquy  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nity and  fairness,  exhorting  all  parties  to  moderation,  and 
engaged  them  to  promise  that  the  disputation  then  to 
commence  should  not  be  made  public.  The  Flacians, 
burning  with  impatience,  obtained  some  little  satisfac- 
tion by  writing  down  their  four  condemnations  on  paper, 
and  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  their  antagonists, 
who  by  this  time  found  themselves  branded  with  the 
names  of  Synergists,  Adiaphorists,  Philippists,  and  as 
many  other  epithets  as  a  virulent  ingenuity  could  invent. 
"  As  giants  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  Titans,  so," 
cried  Melancthon  in  his  sorrow,  "  do  these  heretics  rise 
up  from  the  dust  of  the  Monks." 

At  length  the  colloquy  began.  The  first  question  was 
concerning  the  rule  of  judgment  in  the  Church.  The 
Komaniats  talked  of  "  perpetual  consent."  The  Confes- 
sion! sts  repeated  the  following  declaration  : — 

"  We  receive  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles, and  the  Creeds.  We  believe  their  teaching  to  be 
contained  in  the  Confession  we  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1530 ;  and  from  that 
Confession  we  have  not  departed,  nor  ever  will  depart. 
We  reject  all  sects  and  opinions  that  are  at  variance  with 
that  Confession,  and  especially  the  Anabaptists,  the 
depravers  of  sacraments,  Servetus,  Schweckenfeld,*  and 
Thammer.  We  also  reject  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  the  Interim,  with  all  corruptions  that  are 
repugnant  to  the  profession  that  we  have  made.  We 

*  Schweckenfeld,  a  Silesian  of  noble  family,  formerly  a  friend  of 
Zuinglius  and  the  Swiss,  maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ,  after  its 
assumption  into  heaven,  was  deified,  and  made  equal  with  the  eternal 
Word. 
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affirm  that,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  we  are  members  of 
the  church;  and,  God  helping,  within  His  church  we 
will  continue." 

The  beginnings  of  debate  were  calm,  and  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  chapter  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Germany;  but  the  little  stock  of  patience  which  the 
Priests  had  at  command   rapidly    spent  itself,  and 
they  began  to  taunt  the  Confessionists  with  being  at 
strife  amongst  themselves.    The  Flacians,  reckless  of  the 
scandal  they  were  bringing  on  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation,  furiously  pursued  the  strife,  and  clamoured 
for  the  "four  condemnations"  which  they  desired  the 
Romanists  to  help  them  to  launch  against  their  own  bre- 
thren. These  remonstrated,  but  remonstrances  were  vain. 
Further  discussion  became  impossible.    The  assembly 
broke  up :  the  delegates  appealed  to  King  Ferdinand  for 
instruction,  and  for  several  weeks  all  proceedings  were 
suspended.    On  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  the  King, 
the  theologians  met  again,  and  heard  the  royal  answer, 
which  recommended  that  the  condemnations  should  be 
accepted  from  the  Flacians,  and  explanations  of  the 
condemned  Articles  admitted  in  return  from  the  Con- 
fessionists.   But  the  Romish  theologians  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, some  of  the  Flacians  withdrew,  Melancthon  and  his 
friends  protested,  and  the  President  confessed  that  it  was 
beyond  his   power  to  manage  the  conference.  The 
aggrieved  "  Adiaphorists  "  acknowledged  his  impartial- 
ity, thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  withdrew  from  the 
scene  of  strife,  and  in  a  few  days  Worms  ceased  to  be 
enlivened  or    scandalized    by  the    presence  of  the 
strangers.* 

DEATH  OP  HIS  WIFE. 

Pending  the  King's  answer,  Melancthon  gladly 
retreated  from  the  Babylonian  society  at  Worms,  to 
wist  Otho  Henry,  Prince  Palatine,  in  the  establishment 
[>f  an  Academy  at  Heidelberg.  His  brother  George,  and 
bis  son-in-law,  Caspar  Peucer,  met  him  there,  their 
lociety  beguiling  those  intervals  of  time  which  business 
md  correspondence  did  not  fill. 

*  Pezelius,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  286—312. 
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Much  to  his  delight,  and  the  more  so  as  the  visit  was 
quite  unexpected,  his  old  friend  Joachim  Camerarius  joined 
the  party ;  and,  forgetting  academies,  controversies,  and 
appeals,  the  party  spent  a  happy  evening  in  that  chas- 
tened hilarity  which  drew  forth  the  classic  wit  of  our 
Professor,  warmed  anew  his  genial  spirit,  and  made  him 
forget  his  troubles,  and  brighten  almost  into  youth  again. 
Joachim  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  communicate  sad 
tidings  ;  but  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still  he  could 
not  summon  up  resolution  to  pronounce  one  sentence 
that  would  overcast  so  joyous  and  serene  a  spirit,  and 
send  the  smitten  widower  to  water  his  pillow  that  night 
with  tears.  The  party  separated  with  pious  valedictions, 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  friend  saved  Melancthon  from 
just  one  night  of  anguish,  and  gave  him  at  least  that 
little  respite  from  grief. 

Next  morning,  as  Melancthon  was  enjoying  a  solitary 
walk  in  the  Prince  Henry's  gardens,  Camerarius  rejoined 
him,  and,  as  gently  as  he  could,  discharged  the  mournful 
duty.  Catherine,  the  companion  of  his  life,  after  suffer- 
ing extreme  pain,  had  expired,  almost  suddenly,  in  her 
sixtieth  year.*  Melancthon  heard  in  silence,  while  the 
circumstances  of  her  departure  were  related.  And  then 
his  only  words  were,  "  Farewell,  my  Catherine,  farewell! 
I  shall  soon  follow  thee."  Bidding  Camerarius  join 
him,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  there  strove  to 
gather  consolation  from  the  fountains  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope.  Soon  recurring  to  the  topics  which  to  him 
had  ever  been  material  for  grave  discourse,  the  state  of 
the  reformed  religion  and  of  Germany,  he  began  a  great 
effort  to  hush  the  complaining  of  his  wounded  heart. 
From  this  hour,  pushing  onward  in  the  way  of  duty,  he 
diverted  the  mind  from  excess  of  sorrow  by  hearkening 
to  the  claims  of  a  higher  care  that  was  to  occupy  him 
incessantly  through  the  remnant  of  his  own  days.  Yet 
no  effort  could  be  entirely  successful.  The  infirmities  of 
a  premature  old  age  were  greatly  aggravated,  and  gave 
his  friends  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  soon, 
indeed,  be  laid  beside  his  wife.  Often,  from  this  time, 
did  he  repeat  a  prayer  which  he  had  heard  her  offer  when 
*  She  died  October  11th,  1557.  Melchior  Adam,  p.  350. 
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under  those  premonitions  of  death  which  usually  thicken 
as  the  time  of  death  approaches :  "  Cast  me  not  otf  in 
the  time  of  old  age ;  forsake  me  not  when  my  strength 
feileth." 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  LATTER  YEARS. 

Neither  the  shock  of  bereavement  nor  the  decay  of 
nature  could  extinguish  the  fire  which  had  burned  so 
steadily  within  him  through  forty  stormy  years  of  eccle- 
siastical and  religious  revolution.  His  labours,  chiefly 
spent  among  the  youth  of  Wittenberg,  were  not  such  as 
to  be  written  of  in  books  ;  neither  did  any  great  public 
event  or  urgent  controversy  call  him  out  into  the  field 
again  for  nearly  two  years  after  the  last  colloquy  of 
Worms.  I  therefore  can  only  select  a  few  incidents  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  my  sketch. 

Little  did  Melancthon  imagine  that,  after  all  the  odium 
he  had  incurred  by  his  zeal  against  Servetus,  he  was 
cherishing  under  his  own  roof  the  second  and  more 
notorious  parent  of  the  heresy  of  Servetus  among  the 
churches  of  the  Eeformation.  Yet  of  this  we  find 
affecting  evidence  in  his  letters. 

To  Maximilian  II.,  King  of  the  Romans,  he  wrote, 
under  date  of  December  1st,  1557,  on  behalf  of  Laelius 
Socinus,  then  his  friend,  a  man  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
Warned  by  the  example  of  Servetus,  and  the  private 
admonitions  of  Calvin  himself,  this  man  had  for  some 
time  past  effectually  disguised  his  opinions.  His  unsus- 
pecting patron  tells  the  King  that  Lajlius  Socinus,  born 
of  a  noble  family  in  Siena,  son  of  the  famous  jurisconsult, 
Marianus  Socinus,  applied  himself  to  read  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures in  Italy,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  some  new  light 
upon  his  legal  studies, — that  this  drew  him  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  to  all  offices  of  piety,  and  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew.  "  Then,  having  seen  the  writings  of 
the  Germans,  he  wished  to  live  among  the  German 
churches,  and  has  lived  with  me  more  than  three  years; 
and  his  learning,  piety,  prudence,  and  integrity  in  every 
situation,  have  made  his  society  most  agreeable  to  my- 
self.' '  When  the  report  reached  Italy,  that  Lailius  was  in 
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the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Inquisitors  com- 
menced proceedings,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  heretic, 
took  measures  to  confiscate  his  patrimony.  He  now 
wished  to  solicit  of  Maximilian  II.  a  nominal  appointment 
as  Ambassador  at  Venice,  that  in  this  character  he  might 
be  able  to  travel  safely  through  Italy,  and  take  measures 
to  secure  his  property.  Melancthon  urges  the  request 
with  his  usual  eloquence,  and  entreats  the  King  of  the 
Romans  to  give  succour  to  Socinus,  as  did  Constantius  to 
Athanasius !  How  must  the  chief  of  Socinianism  have 
admired  his  own  duplicity  when  the  author  of  the 
Lutheran  Confession  innocently  flung  the  cloak  of  Atha- 
nasius on  his  shoulders,  to  enable  him  to  appear  at  the 
Imperial  court ! 

Under  the  same  date,  Melancthon  wrote  a  similar 
request  to  the  King  of  Poland,  probably  to  be  made  use 
of  if  Maximilian  declined  to  constitute  the  Italian  convert 
his  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Venetian  Senate. 

With  humane  simplicity,  he  also  gave  Laelius  a  letter 
for  Pfauser,  a  Preacher  in  Vienna,  beseeching  him  to 
introduce  the  Italian  to  the  "  famous  King  Maximilian." 
"  Have  no  doubt,"  he  writes,  "  of  the  integrity  of  this 
man ;  for  he  has  lived  with  me  familiarly  more  than 
three  years,  and  I  have  been  delighted  much  in  his  soci- 
ety by  his  learning,  piety,  prudence,  and  integrity.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  you  hear  his  conversation, 
full  of  learning  and  prudence,  and  'see  his  most  honour- 
able conduct,  you  will  freely  trust  him  with  your  confi- 
dence. And  he  is  so  diligent  and  trustworthy,  that  he 
may  be  of  great  service  in  legations  and  many  other 
employments  to  His  Majesty.  Neither  does  he  shrink 
from  long  journeys,  and  has  great  knowledge  of  men  in 
Italy."  *  This  recommendation,  and  his  own  address, 
failed  to  secure  the  Italian  the  honourable  commission  he 
desired ;  but  it  seems  that  he  actually  gained  letters  of 
some  kind  from  the  Kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  and 
made  his  way  to  Venice,  but  without  the  desired  success. 
In  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  Melancthon,  Laelius 
Socinus  and  one  Gentilis  were  openly  propagating  their 
errors  in  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

*  Epist,  pp.  2,  4,  369. 
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The  honesty  of  an  Italian  of  such  doubtful  antecedents 
might  have  been  innocently  suspected,  especially  when 
the  Italians  were  generally  thought  to  exceed  most  other 
men  in  guileful  ingenuity.  "  I  have  this  day  heard  by 
letter,"  wrote  Melancthon,  "  that  Peter  Lotichius  lies 
dangerously  ill,  after  having  swallowed  poison  in  Italy  a 
few  years  ago."  *  But  Melancthon  loathed  suspicion, 
and  with  open  heart  gave  welcome  to  every  stranger 
who  came  to  him  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity. 
So  an  aged  Greek,  of  Cappadocia,  bearing  letters,  as 
he  said,  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  came 
to  collect  money  for  the  ransom  of  his  children,  taken 
captives  by  the  Turks,  became  his  guest,  and  found  great 
sympathy  with  all  who  heard  his  story;  while  Philip 
loved  not  the  Greek  any  the  less  for  being  a  countryman 
of  Basil,  Bishop  of  Cajsarea.  Soon  after  this  Cappado- 
cian,  who  might  have  been  a  very  honest  man,  another 
Greek,  bearing  the  name  of  Demetrius,  and  professing  to 
be  a  Deacon  in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  obtained 
a  no  less  favourable  reception,  and  spent  six  months  in 
Wittenberg,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  religion  there  taught.  Melancthon 
wrote  a  Greek  epistle  to  Joseph,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Demetrius,  accompa- 
nied with  a  Greek  version  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
In  return  for  hospitality,  Demetrius  cheered  his  host 
with  daily  tales  of  a  great  religious  movement  in  the 
churches  of  Asia,  Thrace,  and  the  neighbouring  regions. t 
Aided  no  little  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  guest,  he  specu- 
lated on  the  acquaintance  of  the  Psalmist  with  the 
MoatrvvoUoi,  Muscovites,  "  Russians !  "  of  whose  cruelties 
in  Livonia  he  heard  horrifying  narratives.  Geography 
was  as  yet  an  almost  undiscovered  science. 

But  soon  he  was  driven  back  to  severer  lucubrations. 

Flacius  Illyricus,  who  had  raised  so  violent  a  contro- 
versy concerning  things  indifferent,  left  the  colloquy  of 
Worms  breathing  vengeance ;  and,  having  gained  high 
patronage,  proceeded  to  resume  the  warfare.  Melanc- 
thon, having  studied  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  with 

*  Epist,  p.  231. 

t  Melchior  A4*mu»  in  VltA  MeUncthonii. 
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more  profound  deference  to  the  word  of  God,  and  less 
regard  to  later  ecclesiastical  tradition,  now  raised  bis 
voice  against  the  "  bread- worship  "  (aprrokarpcia)  of  the 
Romanist,  while  Flacius  and  his  followers  taught  the 
same  under  the  slightest  conceivable  disguise.  In  truth, 
the  leaven  of  bread-worship  was  not  put  away  from  the 
Lutheran  Church ;  and  the  first  fervour  of  reform  being 
past,  and  the  perils  of  reformation  set  aside  by  the  treaty 
of  Passau.  this  master-doctrine  of  the  Papacy  revivec 
with  unabated  strength,  except  in  minds  too  clearlj 
enlightened  to  receive  it. 

The  doctrine,  as  usual,  appeared  in  union  with  a  most 
intolerant  and  reckless  temper  in  its  advocates,  who  all  at 
once  cast  off  concern  for  the  honour  of  ^Christianity,  and 
concerted  measures,  as  they  hoped,  for  crushing  Melanc- 
thon.  Flacius,  assisted  by  some  others,  pretended  to 
write  a  Book  of  Confutations,  in  Latin  and  German,  and 
published  the  volume  with  the  express  authority  of  John 
Frederic  II.,  now  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  two  sons, 
John  William  and  John  Frederic  the  younger,  Dukes  of 
Saxony.  This  production  contained  the  following  mon- 
strous Article : — "  In  the  Lord's  Supper  Christ  in  very 
deed  imparts  His  body  and  blood  to  them  who  receive; 
to  be  taken  not*  imaginarily,  but  truly  and  substantially ; 
not  His  absence  in  heaven,  but  His  presence  on  the 
earth ;  not  only  to  the  worthy,  but  also  to  the  unwor- 
thy ;  not  only  by  faith,  spiritually,  but  also  by  the 
mouth,  bodily." 

The  faction  found  means  to  have  this  book  read  in  the 
churches  of  Saxony  every  Simday,  while  the  people  were 
left  destitute  of  instruction  in  the  first  elements  of  true 
Christianity ;  and  the  enemies  of  all  religion  joined  the 
enemies  of  Protestantism  in  exulting  over  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Lutherans.  The  majority  of  the  Preachers 
chose  the  easier  way  of  submitting  their  faith  to  autho- 
rity, as  in  former  times,  under  the  Papacy ;  but  some 
who  refused  to  read  to  their  people  out  of  the  Book  of 
Confutations,  instead  of  the  word  of  God,  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison. 

In  Heidelberg  a  young  man  of  extreme  vanity,  named 
Hesshuss,  calling  himself  a  Lutheran,  courted  contro- 
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versy  with  all  who  rejected  the  unintelligible  fancies  of 
consubstantiation,  impanation,  and  suppanation,  terms 
which  I  dismiss  rather  than  endeavour  to  explain. 
Melancthon,  in  self-defence,  addressed  a  book  to  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  which  was  answered  by  Villegagne,  a 
Frenchman,  and  Knight  of  Malta,  a  man  who  wore  the 
character  of  a  convert  from  Romanism,  but  did  the  work 
of  Romanism  by  sowing  discord  among  the  Lutherans. 

In  Bavaria,  too,  a  sort  of  Lutheran  Inquisition  was 
established,  and  a  set  of  Articles  prepared,  according 
to  which  persons  suspected  of  entertaining  the  opinions 
of  Melancthon  were  to  be  examined,  and  dealt  with 
accordingly.  Against  the  "Articles  of  the  Bavarian 
Inquisition"  Melancthon  wrote  a  very  valuable  paper, 
which  contains  the  clearest  declaration  of  his  doctrine  on 
the  eucharist,  and  is  usually  called  his  last  Testament.* 

Here  closes  his  great  struggle  with  heresy  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  most  learned  theologian,  and  one  of  the  most  pious 
men,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  was  persecuted  by  Lutheran 
Preachers  and  Lutheran  Princes  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life,  and  that  his  memory  was  pursued  with  intensest  ran- 
cour, even  to  the  grave,  suggests  weighty  lessons  to  those 
earnest  spirits  who  would  undertake  the  reformation  of 
their  country.  To  study  the  Bible  as  a  law-book,  with 
Laelius  Socinus,  or  to  regard  it  a*  at  depository  of  novelties, 
like  the  fanatics  of  the  peasaut  war,  or  to  secede  from  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  ii/nue  without  relinquishing 
its  doctrine,  like  the  extra/*;  Lutherans  after  Luther, — 
to  fall  into  any  of  the**;  error*  U  on\y  to  multiply  con- 
fusions, retard  the  kingdom  of  truth  and.  charity  in  the 
world,  and  bring  reproach  vym  tlte  very  heart  and  life  of 
Christianity,  only  that  the  \wre  \arvn  of  some  worthies* 
form  may  be  substituted  #/r  it,  'J'ruJy  there  are  many 
Antichrists. 

uurr  %v:%*¥A%  av»  mum. 

Seven  time*  f/me  tuxk*  «*ty*three.  'Hm  yrAwA,  <A 
the  two  number*,  ww*cu  a**d  msm,  wk  of  ibew  yAtaA, 
was  accounted  dittttM^r;<^J  *J*4  critic*!,    The  ooj/flux 
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and  commotion  of  these  numbers  in  the  human  body  was 
considered  ]>crilous ;  and  the  death  of  many  eminent  men, 
just  as  they  passed  this  climacteric,  lent  confirmation  to 
the  theory.  "  Often,"  say  the  Professors  of  Wittenberg, 
"  have  we  heard  him  dispute  piously  and  learnedly,  while 
he  would  recite  the  predictions  which  a  very  eminent 
physician  and  mathematician,  John  Virdung,  drew  from 
the  ntars  concerning  himself."  The  astrologer  foretold 
many  turns  of  fortune  until  the  completion  of  the  sixty- 
third  year ;  but  after  that  there  was  no  further  presage. 
A  persuasion  that  his  course  was  nearly  run,  followed 
Melancthon  to  the  sixty -third  birth-day,  and  then  laid 
hold  on  him  with  the  force  of  a  conviction  that  he  must 
die ;  and  when  conversation  turned  on  the  doings  of  his 
enemies,  he  would  calmly  say,  "  I  shall  not  be  here  much 
longer  in  their  way." 

Trifling  as  it  may  seem,  this  astrological  folly  had  all 
the  weight  of  sober  truth  with  the  wisest  men  of  those 
days.  It  makes  a  part  of  their  moral  history,  and 
appears  in  their  payings  and  writings,  too  conspicuously 
to  be  put  out  of  sight.  Every  day  that  Melancthon 
lived  beyond  the  critical  hour  seemed  but  one  more  added 
to  the  term  ap}K>inted  for  his  pilgrimage  on  earth ;  and 
even  the  involuntary  superstition  ministered  to  hi* 
benefit,  insomuch  as  it  quickened  his  preparation  for 
entrance  on  the  unseen  world.  Daily  he  arose  with 
prayer  that  his  mind  might  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
pangs  of  dissolution.* 

His  friends  were  entirely  of  the  same  mind ;  and  the 
nervous  temperament  of  a  man  recently  bereaved,  trou- 
bled for  many  years  with  calculus,  irritated  by  contradic- 
tions and  calumnies,  and  worn  out  with  studies  and 
public  labours,  could  hardly  resist  the  killing  influence  of 
such  a  prepossession.  From  his  birth-day,  February 
16th,  1500,  he  became  daily  thinner  and  more  feeble,  yet 
persisted  in  his  accustomed  labours  with  unswerving 
punctuality.  Composition,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  cost 
him  little  mental  effort,  and  every  sentence  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  mark  of  a  highly-matured  wisdom ;  yet 

*  M  Sic  ego  quotidie  de  lecto  suigo  precando 
Ut  mens  ad  mortem  sit  duce  lata  Deo." 
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bis  feeble  band  toiled  heavily  on  tbe  paper,  and  tbe 
conceptions  of  bis  clear,  patient  mind  seemed  as  if  now 
they  loitered  in  tbat  member  whicb  bad  so  long  been  tbe 
swift  instrument  of  tbeir  perpetuation. 

This  was  his  condition  when  a  message  from  Leipsic 
invited  him  to  pay  that  University  his  usual  yearly  visit, 
and  preside  at  an  examination  of  the  stipendiary  stu- 
dents ;  a  service  which  the  Elector  wished  to  invest  with 
as  much  solemnity  as  possible,  and  which  Melancthon 
bad  always  performed  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and 
alacrity.  He  obeyed  tbe  summons ;  but  reached  Leipsic 
weary,  discharged  the  duty  with  difficulty,  and,  shrink- 
ing from  the  cold  spring  winds,  returned  to  Wittenberg 
in  a  condition  of  extreme  discomfort.  Yet  the  uneasi- 
ness was  rather  apparent  in  his  features  as  he  sat  silent, 
very  unlike  himself,  than  made  known  by  any  audible 
complaint. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  return  symptoms  of  the  hist 
sickness  made  their  appearance.  Sleep  forsook  him,  and 
he  who  had  habitually  slept  soundly  at  night,  woke 
from  a  brief  snatch  of  late  and  imperfect  slumber, 
weary  with  pain  and  watching.  Fever  slowly  drank  up 
his  little  strength.  Even  the  exertion  of  writing,  a 
work  that  heretofore  never  cost  him  any  effort,  became 
so  painful  that,  after  tracing  a  few  lines,  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  himself  at  length  on  a  long  wooden  settle  that  was 
placed  in  his  study,  but  not  for  indulgence,  with  his  head 
supported  on  a  bundle  of  his  own  clothes,  covered  with 
a  skin.  Dr.  Peucer  waited  on  him  constantly,  and, 
alarmed  by  the  symptoms,  sent  for  his  oldest  friend, 
Camerarius,  to  come  over  from  Leipsic.  For  bis  own  part, 
be  expected  little  benefit  from  tbe  remedies  applied  ;  but 
professed  himself  willing  to  die,  and  prayed  God  to  let 
him  depart  in  peace.  "For  some  years  past,"  he 
observed,  "  I  have  been  unwell  about  this  time ;  but  this 
year  there  is  an  eclipse  about  the  equinox,  and  a  con- 
junction of  Saturn  and  Mars  is  near."  From  this  con- 
junction he  divined  a  dearth  tbat  year,  and  no  doubt 
believed  himself  to  be  under  the  power  of  those  occult 
influences.  He  fancied  that  tbe  stars  in. their  courses 
were  fighting  against  him. 
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The  Professors  preserved  an  exceedingly  minute 
account*  of  every  change  of  symptom,  and  every  remark- 
able word  spoken  by  their  beloved  "preceptor  and 
father,"  from  which  I  cull  as  much  as  may  best  interest 
or  edify  my  readers.  His  first  discovery  of  extreme 
weakness  drew  forth  a  touching  exclamation,  Extinguar 
tieut  lucemula,  "  I  shall  be  extinguished  like  a  lamp." 
Led  between  two,  he  persisted  in  going  to  the  lecture- 
room  one  morning  at  eight  o'clock  ;  but  he  had  forgotten 
the  time,  and  gone  an  hour  too  early.  Smiling  at  the 
mistake,  he  returned  to  his  chamber  until  the  clock 
struck  nine ;  then,  leaning  on  their  arms,  he  reached  the 
desk  again,  and,  unwilling  to  betray  his  weakness,  spoke 
with  a  degree  of  constrained  animation  on  a  sentence  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen;  but,  unable  to  sustain  the  effort 
much  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  taken  from  the 
desk  to  a  bath.  Thus  ended  his  labours  as  Professor. 
In  common  with  some  of  the  greatest  and  the  best  of 
men,  Melancthon 

"  His  body  with  bis  charge  bud  down, 
And  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live." 

Still  he  strove  hard  to  use  each  moment,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  pain  endeavoured  to  write  letters,  and  even  to 
work  on  the  composition  of  a  Chronicle  that  he  was 
preparing  in  order  to  assist  youth  in  the  study  of  history. 
Unable  to  remain  away  from  the  post  of  duty,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  led  into  the  Senate-house,  in  spite  of  every 
entreaty ;  but  returned  sad,  troubled  with  reflections  on 
the  spirit  of  contention  that  had  found  its  way  into  the 
University. 

It  was  now  time  to  prevent  the  dying  Professor  from 
quitting  his  apartments,  and  public  notice  was  given,  but 
without  his  knowledge,  that  there  would  be  no  lecture 
that  day.    Yet  he  had  put  on  his  academic  gown,  and 

•  Orationes,  Epitaphia  et  Scripta,  quae  edita  sunt  de  morte 
Philippi  Melancthoiiis  omnia,  cum  narratione  exponente,  quo  fine 
vitam  in  terris  suam  clauserit,  una  cum  praecedentium  proxime  die- 
rum,  et  totius  morbi,  quo  confectus  est,  brevi  descriptione,  edita  a 
Professoribus  Academiae  Vuitebergensis,  qui  omnibus  quae  exponun- 
tur  interfuerunt.  Vitebergae,  mdlxi. 
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Camerarius  was  praying  and  entreating  him  to  desist 
from  such  a  purpose,  when  his  son  Philip  came  into  the 
chamber,  and  assured  him  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
lecture-hall.  Disappointed  that  he  could  not  once  more 
address  "his  boys,"  even  for  a  moment,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  disrobed,  and  thus  ceased  from  the  last 
attempt. 

Every  thought  now  turned  towards  eternity.  "  I 
desire,"  said  he,  "to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with 
Christ."  This  sentence  of  St.  Paul  served  as  a  theme 
for  long  conversation  with  his  friend,  whom  he  earnestly 
admonished  to  remember  that  the  fear  of  death  was  not 
to  be  dispelled  by  any  thought  of  the  inconveniences  of 
life,  but  must  be  overcome  by  reasons  of  a  far  different 
kind,  and  by  prayer;  and  he  recounted  instances  of 
many  who  had  been  brave  to  contend  against  the  ills  of 
life,  but  fell  before  the  terror  of  death,  helpless  and 
unarmed.  This  friend  he  strove  to  cheer  with  hope  of  a 
renewed  and  holier  friendship  in  the  world  to  come. 

To  one  of  the  theologians  about  to  leave  Wittenberg 
for  a  cure  in  Jutland,  who  came  to  pay  him  his  farewell, 
he  desired  some  volumes  lately  printed  in  the  University 
to  be  intrusted,  as  a  present  to  the  King  of  Denmark ; 
dismissed  him  with  great  courtesy ;  requested  the  Minis- 
ter to  assure  His  Majesty,  that  extreme  weakness  alone 
prevented  him  from  returning  written  thanks  for  his 
royal  munificence,  and  for  good-will  manifested  to  him- 
self. Then,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  on  similar  occasions, 
he  offered  fervent  prayer  for  both  King  and  kingdom. 
After  this  interview  some  printed  sheets  were  brought 
him  of  a  book  written  against  himself  in  German  by  one 
Staphylus,*  and  now  going  through  the  press.  He  cast 
his  eye  over  them,  but  said  little;  and  after  sitting  at 
table  with  his  friends  for  the  last  time,  returned  to  his 
study,  fell  into  a  short  slumber,  and  awoke  repeating  the 
words  which  had  so  often  been  his  comforters :  "  If  God 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  "  The  sentence  was 
then  peculiarly  impressive.  They  who  should  have 
stood  by  him  had  taken  delight  in  embittering  his  latter 

*  Staphyfas  wandered  out  of  the  right  way  concerning  justification, 
and  ended  by  joining  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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At  some  time  during  this  sicklies*,  Melancthon  had 
applied  himself  to  an  estimation  of  the  reasons  "  why  he 
should  not  shrink  from  death."  This  momentous 
inquiry  must  have  been  conducted  in  private.  He  must 
have  sat  at  the  writing-table  just  mentioned,  and  consi- 
dered, from  the  witness  within  himself,  and  from  the 
teaching  of  the  word  of  God,  what  he  might  venture  to 
expect,  and  on  what  grounds  he  could  reconcile  himself 
to  the  great  change  that  awaited  him.  Best  able  to 
think  with  pen  in  hand,  as  old  writers  generally  are,  he 
took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  thus,  on  the  left  side 
and  on  the  right,  the  advantage  and  the  gain  of  such  a 
change.  The  paper  was  found  some  time  afterwards, 
written  upon  thus : — 

Thou  i halt  depart  from  gnu.  Thou  shalt  come  to  the  Light. 

Thoa  shalt  be  delivered  from       Thou  shalt  see  God. 
sorrows,  and  from  the  rosy  of       Thoa  shalt  behold  the  Son  of 
divines.  God. 

Thoa  shalt  learn  those  won- 
drous secrets  which  in  this  life 
thoa  coaldst  not  fathom. 
Why  we  are  thus  framed. 
What  is  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ. 

That  he  would  escape  from  controversy  required  no 
Divine  assurance;  but  the  confidence  that  he  should 
escape  from  sorrow,  enter  into  light,  see  God  and  Bis 
Son,  fathom  all  secrets,  and  understand  the  profoundest 
mysteries,  implies  the  possession  of  a  religion  such  as  we 
have  not  found  in  the  subjects  of  our  preceding  studies, 
and  could  not  expect  to  find  among  the  most  famous 
personages  of  the  middle  ages.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  terrors  of  purgatory  cease  to  haunt  the  dying ;  and 
the  comfortless  dogma,  marked  with  special  reprobation 
by  Melancthon,  that  no  man  can  be  sure  of  the  Divine 
favour,  passes  away  before  the  joyful  revelation  of  holy 
Scripture. — But  we  have  yet  to  attend  this  great  theolo- 
gian through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  hear 
in  what  language  he  pours  out  his  heart  before  God.  I 
translate  three  chastely-simple  prayers,  addressed  by  him 
to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  last  day 
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of  his  life  on  earth.  They  were  his  daily  form,  and  he 
was  heard  to  repeat  them  in  Latin,  with  a  low  voice, 
devoutly. 

"  Almighty,  eternal,  living,  and  true  God,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  and  men,  together  with  Thy  co-eternal 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  for  us,  and  risen 
again ;  and  with  Thy  Holy,  living,  pure,  and  true  Spirit : 
Thou  who  art  wise,  good,  true,  merciful,  just,  giver  of  life 
and  law  ;  most  free,  unspotted  Saviour :  Thou  who  sayest, 
'  I  do  not  will  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 
be  converted,  and  live,'  and,  '  Call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee : '  I  confess  to  Thee  that 
I  am  a  most  miserable  sinner  ;  my  sins  are  many ;  I  have 
committed  manifold  offences  against  Thee ;  with  all  my 
heart  I  grieve  that  I  have  offended  Thee,  and  pray  Thee, 
for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  crucified 
for  us,  and  risen  again,  to  have  mercy  upon  me,  pardon 
all  my  sins,  and  justify  me  by  and  through  Jesus  Christ 
Thy  Son,  (\6yop  koX  eUSva  aov  atSiov,}  eternal  Word  and 
Image  of  Thyself,  whom  Thou  willedst  to  be  Victim, 
(«u  luvirqv  Kal  iKCTrjv,)  and  Mediator,  and  Intercessor  for 
us,  by  Thy  wondrous  and  ineffable  counsel,  and  boundless 
wisdom  and  goodness.  Sanctify  me  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
living,  pure,  and  true,  that  I  may  truly  acknowledge  Thee, 
almighty  and  true  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and 
men,  eternal  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus 
Christ  Thy  Son,  and  Thy  eternal  Word  and  Image,  and 
Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  holy,  living,  pure,  and 
true,  may  firmly  believe  in  Thee,  truly  obey  Thee,  give 
thanks  to  Thee,  truly  fear  Thee,  rightly  worship  and  serve 
Thee,  and  behold  Thee  gracious  through  all  eternity.  In 
Thee,  O  Lord,  I  hope :  let  me  never  be  confounded.  In 
Thy  righteousness  deliver  me.  Convert  me,  O  Lord,  to 
righteousness  and  life  eternal.  God  of  truth,  Thou  hast 
redeemed  me.  Keep  and  govern  our  churches  and  our 
states,  and  this  school,  and  give  them  salutary  peace  and 
sound  government.  Govern  and  protect  our  Princes. 
Nourish  Thy  church;  gather  and  keep  Thy  church  in 
these  parts,  and  hallow  and  unite  her  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  she  may  be  one  in  Thee  in  the  true  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  and 
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for  the  sake  of  this  Thy  eternal  Son  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  crucified  for  us,  and  risen  again.  Amen. 

"  Almighty,  eternal  Son  of  God,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  art  the  eternal  Word  and  Image  of  the  eternal 
Father,  and  our  Mediator  and  Intercessor,  crucified  for 
us,  and  risen  again ;  I  thank  Thee  with  all  my  heart,  that 
Thou  didst  take  our  human  nature,  and  become  my 
Redeemer,  and,  having  suffered  and  risen  again  in  the 
flesh,  dost  intercede  for  me.  I  pray  Thee  look  upon  me 
and  pity  me;  for  I  am  helpless  and  poor.  Increase  in 
me,  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  light  of  faith,  and  uphold, 
govern,  protect,  and  save  me,  who  am  weak.  In  Thee,  0 
Lord,  do  I  hope :  let  me  never  be  confounded. 

"  Almighty,  Holy  Spirit,  Comforter,  pure,  living,  true ; 
enlighten,  govern,  sanctify  me.  Confirm  in  my  mind 
and  heart  faith  and  true  consolation.  Preserve  and 
govern  me,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  and  see  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord ; 
that  I  may  ever  be  and  continue  a  temple  of  God 
through  all  eternity,  and,  always  rejoicing  in  God,  give 
thanks  and  praise  Him  with  all  the  church  of  heaven. 
Amen." 

Calmly  but  rapidly  sinking  into  death,  he  spoke  little 
more.  Now  slumbering,  and  again  imperfectly  conscious,  he 
could  hold  little  converse.  The  chamber  then  became  the 
scene  of  an  impressive  solemnity,  and  one  of  historic  interest 
beside ;  for  the  description  of  that  solemnity  shows  what 
kind  of  change  had  come  over  the  religious  life  of  Germany, 
when  even  the  cautious  Reformation  that  Melancthon 
advocated  so  far  purified  the  ceremonial. 

There  lies  the  revered  master  of  the  Saxon  Churches, 
passive  in  the  power  of  the  grave.  The  Pastor  of  his 
church  and  two  Deacons  are  at  the  bed-side,  watching 
the  symptoms  of  dissolution  in  the  sunken  cheek,  the 
half-closed  eye,  the  emaciated  and  scarcely-breathing 
frame.  Now  and  again  the  Pastor  bends  over  him  with 
some  affectionate  inquiry,  meant  to  ascertain  whether  life 
enough  remains  for  him  to  derive  comfort  from  any 
spiritual  ministration.  There  are  some  feeble  signs  of 
life.  The  Pastor  and  his  Deacons  find  some  well- 
known  favourite  passages  which  their  old  instructor  used 
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to  expound  with  peculiar  delight ;  and,  without  tapers,  or 
host,  or  creed,  or  ceremonious  confession,  or  chrism,  or 
prayer  for  the  commendation  of  a  soul,  they  read  in  turn 
out  of  that  small  German  folio  that  Melancthon  helped 
to  produce  when  in  the  flower  of  his  days,  and  that 
issued  under  his  own  eye  from  the  press  in  Wittenberg. 
Prom  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  Gospels,  the  Epis- 
tles,* they  read  clearly  and  reverently,  while  all  present 
Bit  in  silence. 

The  readers  close  their  Bibles,  and  Melancthon,  still 
wakeful  to  God's  lively  word,  surprises  the  company  by 
speaking  aloud  a  longer  sentence  than  will  be  heard  from 
him  again : — "  I  have  always  borne  in  mind  and  kept 
before  me  what  John  says  of  the  Son  of  God  :  '  The  world 
received  Him  not;  but  as  many  as  received  Him,  to 
them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  His  name.'  "  His  lips  then  moved 
for  a  long  time  in  private  prayer. 

That  day  there  were  no  lectures.  The  Professors 
could  not  leave  the  room.  The  students  were  in  their 
chambers,  many  of  them  no  doubt  fulfilling  a  request 
that  they  would  pray  God  to  pity  His  church,  and  not  at 
that  time  punish  them  for  their  ingratitude  by  removing 
the  faithful  director  of  their  studies. 

Here  the  narrative  of  his  sickness  almost  ceases  to 
afford  any  further  information.  The  attentions  of  his 
friends,  tender  as  they  were,  were  almost  oppressive ;  and 
when  Dr.  Peucer  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything,  he 
roused  himself  just  enough  to  say,  "  Nothing  but  heaven ! 
Let  me  alone."  Again  the  Ministers  recited  some 
shorter  sentences  from  holy  Scripture.  Froschel,  one  of 
the  Deacons,  with  profound  emotion,  pronounced  over 
him  the  ancient  benediction,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and 
keep  thee.  The  Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon  thee, 
and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.,,  The 
Greek  Professor  recited  a  sentence  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Into 
Thine  hand  I  commit  my  spirit :  Thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  0  Lord  God  of  truth."    And  when  he  asked,  "Do 

*  Psalm  xxiv.,  xxv.,xxvi;  Isaiah  liil;  John  xvil;  Rom.  v.;  and 
■ereral  shorter  passages. 
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rou  understand  ?  "  Melancthon  faintly  answered,  "  Yes." 


In  the  evening  of  April  19th,  1560,  this  great  and 
good  man  expired.  They  saw  his  lips  move,  as  in  prayer, 
after  which  he  heaved  the  last  breath,  and  was  at  rest. 
No  contortion,  they  say,  ever  disturbed  his  features ;  no 
convulsion  agitated  his  frame.  No  incoherent  word 
broke  the  serene  solemnity  of  his  last  sickness. 

Intelligence  of  his  death  was  despatched  to  the 
Elector,  preparations  were  made  for  a  public  funeral  at 
the  expense  of  the  University,  and  the  body  was  laid  in 
state  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Witten- 
berg, few  of  whom  did  not  hasten  to  gaze  on  the  remains 
of  one  whose  person  was  scarcely  less  familiar  to  them 
than  if  he  had  been  their  father,  and  they  wept  over  his 
remains  with  a  sorrow  like  that  which  attends  a  family 
bereavement.  His  funeral  was  witnessed  by  almost  as 
great  a  multitude  as  that  of  Martin  Luther.  Paul  Eber, 
the  Pastor  of  Wittenberg,  who  had  waited  on  him  in 
his  last  hours,  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  city-church, 
whence  the  funeral-procession  proceeded  to  the  castle- 
church  ;  and,  the  coffin  being  laid  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  wont  to  kneel  when  taking  part  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  Ministers,  during  the  forty-two  years  of  his 
residence  in  the  University,  Dr,  Winshemius,  the  Greek 
Professor,  pronounced  a  singularly  impressive  oration. 
After  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  coffin  was  laid  in 
Luther's  tomb,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  admonished  of 
their  need  of  more  than  human  succour,  now  that  God's 
two  choicest  instruments  for  the  emancipation  of  Chris- 
tendom were  taken  away ;  and  the  Professors  and  Theolo- 
gians, among  whom  their  labours  were  said  to  be  distri- 
buted, acknowledged  that  successors  comparable  with 
them  were  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  that  generation. 

Surely  the  zealot  Flacius  could  never  occupy  the  place 
of  Luther.  And  even  if  a  second  Melancthon  were  to 
be  found,  with  energies  unimpaired  by  age,  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  exert  an  influence  equally 
effective,  since  the  distraction  of  contending  against  heresy 
within  the  Lutheran  Church,  weakened  the  power  of  that 
Church  to  bear  witness  for  the  truth. 
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"  Yet,"  said  the  Vice-Rector,  in  a  written  address  to 
the  University,  "  we  ought  not  to  doubt  that  God  will  do 
His  own  work,  even  by  means  of  weaker  men,  and  men 
less  adorned  than  they,  if  we  are  mindful  of  our  duty. 
Let  us  earnestly  ask  the  heavenly  gifts  we  need  from  the 
Son  of  God  our  King,  who  maintains  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  by  His  own  power." 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

We  have  the  following  description  of  Melancthon's 
person : — Rather  below  the  middle  height,  but  not  dimi- 
nutive, and  of  an  elegant  figure.  Every  limb  well  set  and 
firm.  A  high,  broad  forehead  ;  hair,  thin  and  free.  The 
neck  long,  giving  an  air  of  dignity,  notwithstanding  the 
humbler  stature.  Keen,  bright  eyes,  with  a  rapid  and 
searching  glance.  Broad  chest,  and  the  whole  frame 
compact,  without  the  slightest  tendency  to  corpulence,  or 
the  least  superfluity  of  flesh.  Capable  of  sustaining  long- 
protracted  labour  without  weariness.  Every  sense  con- 
tinued perfect  to  the  last.  Yet  he  was  careless  of 
personal  appearance,  even  to  slovenliness;  and  if  the 
grandeur  of  his  intellect  had  not  invested  his  outward 
frame  with  an  ideal  dignity,  observers  would  probably 
have  thought  little  more  of  it  than  Luther  did  when 
the  young  academic  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg. 

At  one  time  of  his  fife  an  excessive  nervous  activity 
often  drove  away  sleep,  so  that  watching,  night  after 
night,  with  the  usual  flood  of  restless  thoughts  which 
rushes  in  upon  a  sleepless  brain,  began  to  prey  upon 
his  health.  By  a  careful  attention  to  diet,  with  mode- 
rate use  of  wine  at  an  early  supper,  and  going  to 
bed  immediately  after,  he  overcame  this  nervous  wake- 
fulness. It  then  became  his  custom  to  rise  soon  after 
midnight,  and  his  most  important  writings  were  com- 
posed in  the  long  mornings,  before  the  noise  of  day 
began.  A*,  without  the  refreshment  of  a  quiet,  early  ni§ht, 
it  was  impowible  to  study  with  effect,  he  guarded  against 
everything  likely  to  provoke  restlessness :  therefore,  if 
ktters  came  towards  evening,  especially  if  they  were 
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from  Princes  or  cities,  or  might  be  supposed  to  relate  to 
matters  requiring  special  attention,  they  were  put  aside 
until  the  morning,  and  then  opened,  read,  and  answered. 
About  noon  a  short  nap,  such  as  very  early  risers  need, 
restored  his  energies  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  necessity  of  taking  wine,  and  that  of  the  best 
quality,  becoming  generally  known,  the  German  Princes 
kept  him  well  supplied.  The  Elector  Frederic,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Spalatin,  began  the  custom  ;  and  while 
Melancthon  himself  took  little,  a  well-stored  cellar  was 
as  open  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  sick,  as  if  it  were  their 
own.  Medicine  he  abhorred ;  and  beyond  a  careful  and 
exceedingly  plain  diet,  with  self-control  in  avoiding  un- 
seasonable mental  effort,  he  took  little  heed  of  bodily 
ailments,  trusted  much  to  the  healing  power  of  nature, 
and  was  seldom  disappointed  until,  somewhat  advanced 
in  life,  he  suffered  from  a  disease  which  often  afflicts 
sedentary  persons. 

Within  this  delicate  frame  there  dwelt  a  spirit  of 
immense  activity — a  temper  somewhat  hasty — a  mind 
liable  to  be  distressingly  wrought  upon  by  anxiety  for 
friends  and  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more 
generous  nature,  ever  liberal  and  kind,  always  ready  to 
confer  a  favour,  even  to  surpass  the  request  it  satisfied, 
and  sometimes  concealing  its  own  work  that  another 
might  enjoy  the  credit.  He  was  never  known  to  address 
anyone,  deliberately  or  publicly,  in  opprobrious  language ; 
nor  indirectly  to  injure  the  reputation  of  any  man  by  invi- 
dious observations,  or  by  angry  wit.  Never  did  he  quarrel 
with  an  antagonist.  Malevolence,  suspicion,  envy,  never 
lurked  within  his  bosom.  With  him  there  was  nothing  sly, 
dissembled,  covert ;  but  manifest  sincerity,  simplicity,  and 
truth.  He  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  own  errors,  nor 
even  to  keep  his  own  secrets,  but  spoke  out  with  an  ex- 
cessive plainness  before  persons  whom  he  must  often  have 
known  to  be  ready  to  repeat  every  syllable  that  might  be 
turned  against  himself.  No  friendly  caution  could  guard 
him  against  this  imprudence  and  its  consequences.  With 
like  incaution  he  allowed  his  papers  and  correspondence, 
with  persons  of  every  variety  of  rank  and  party,  to  lie 
open  to  any  curious  eye ;  and  while  he  continually  en- 
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joined  circumspection  on  his  pupils,  his  own  lack  of  it  was 
as  continually  an  occasion  of  discomfort  to  himself  and 
mortification  to  his  friends.  Yet  in  giving  counsels  to 
the  church  his  prudence  and  caution  were  proverbial. 

None  could  be  more  innocent  of  self-indulgence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  ready  to  yield  to  the  requests,  and 
overlook  the  faults,  of  others,  even  while  declaiming  on 
the  evils  of  license  and  impunity.  No  feature  in  his  corre- 
spondence is  more  conspicuous  than  sympathy  with 
studious  youth,  and  a  tender  consideration  for  children, 
widows,  and  all  whom  he  imagined  to  be  necessitous  or 
helpless.  Although  cheerful,  and  even  facetious,  he 
guarded  with  the  utmost  watchfulness  against  vulgarity 
of  language ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  classic  and  vivacious 
wit  was  always  managed  with  such  delicacy  as  not  to 
inflict  a  sting  on  any  one  by  its  allusions.  In  conversa- 
tion with  young  persons  and  children,  he  condescended 
to  entertain  them  playfully  with  riddles,  or  to  amuse 
them  with  historical  anecdotes  ;  but,  in  either  case,  main- 
taining a  style  of  classical  elegance  and  richness  that 
gave  a  charm  to  the  most  familiar  table-talk.  Sometimes, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  his  placid  spirit  was  disturbed ; 
but  after  a  brief  excitement,  the  gust  would  pass  away, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  has  been  known  to  laugh  at  his 
own  impetuosity,  or  seriously  acknowledge  the  transient 
folly,  and  strive  to  repair  the  mischief  of  a  hasty  word. 

It  was  his  custom  to  break  off  occasionally  in  the 
middle  of  his  lectures,  and  question  the  auditory  on 
points  which  required  closer  explanation ;  and  this  he  did 
so  judiciously,  and  with  such  ease,  as  brought  into  view 
stores  of  profound  learning  and  an  exhaustless  memory. 
Not  only  in  lectures,  but  in  familiar  conversation,  he 
discountenanced  all  ambiguous  and  obscure  expression, 
insisting  on  a  sacred  regard  to  truthfulness,  even  on  the 
most  trifling  occasions.  "  Taste  this  wine,"  said  he,  to  a 
guest,  "  and  tell  me  how  you  like  it."  "  It  is  not  bad," 
was  the  opinion.  "  Not  bad  !  "  exclaimed  Melancthon : 
"  Good  wine  deserves  plain  and  unequivocal  praise.  Say 
that  it  is  good."  He  could  not  bear  a  confused,  vague, 
indefinite,  uncertain  way  of  speaking,  as  when  persons 
wishing  to  fix  a  time  would  say,  "in  a  few  hours," — at 
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such  a  time,  "or  thereabouts."  In  giving  orders  to 
servants  he  was  always  careful  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
plainness  and  precision,  and  not  unfrequently  preferred 
waiting  on  himself  to  trusting  the  execution  of  his  wishes 
to  the  negligent  or  tardy. 

His  good  nature,  albeit,  added  n/>  little  to  his  labours 
in  trifles,  merely  to  please  the  idle.  When  the  fashion 
began  of  asking  eminent  men  to  give  their  autographs 
on  cards,  or  in  books,  "  it  is  incredible,"  says  Camerarius, 
"  how  much  time  he  sacrificed  in  answering  such  demands, 
rather  than  deny  the  applicants."  With  the  same  facility 
he  wrote  prefaces  for  books,  and  sometimes  for  books  that 
were  far  from  being  worthy  the  honour  of  his  name.  Ora- 
tions to  be  pronounced  by  doctors  not  gifted  with  the  need- 
ful eloquence,  were  not  unfrequently  the  unacknowledged 
product  of  his  pen.  He  gave  letters  of  recommendation 
and  certificates  of  character  without  end ;  and  when  per- 
sons, whose  character  could  not  safely  be  certified,  became 
insufferably  troublesome,  he  has  even  given  them  money 
to  get  rid  of  their  importunity.  This,  again,  was  an 
excess  of  good  nature,  which  his  friends  lamented,  and 
which  he  could  not  but  regret,  when  persons  the  most 
unworthy  took  advantage  of  it.  Calling  nothing  that 
he  possessed  his  own,  he  seemed  to  divide  his  goods 
among  them  without  the  dwcrimination  that  is  necessary 
to  entitle  charity  to  gratitude.  He  lived  not  for  himself; 
but  one  great  joy  of  his  existence  was  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  all  around. 

A  lively  sense  of  responsibility,  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  advancement  of  true 
religion,  caused  him,  at  some  periods  of  his  life,  intense 
anxiety,  and  almost  became  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  As  he  advanced  in  age,  and  rose  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  more  exalted  religious  principle,  although  his 
bodily  strength  gave  way,  his  moral  courage  became 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  he  could  look  down  with  a  more 
lively  contempt  on  worldly  vanities.  "I  remember," 
says  his  often-quoted  friend,  "  how  we  were  once  together 
at  a  splendid  dinner,  when  our  host,  as  is  the  custom  of 
these  men,  begged  the  company,  and  Philip  especially, 
to  endeavour  to  put  up  with  such  food  as  he  could 
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get,  and  make  themselves  as  happy  as  possible  on 
humble  fare ;  he  had  done  his  best  to  make  a  good  pro- 
vision for  the  party,  but  saw  how  poor  it  was  after  all ; 
there  was  nothing  on  the  table  worth  looking  at ;  and 
much  more  of  the  usual  unmeant  apologies.  I  well 
remember  how  Philip  interrupted  him  with  an  air  of 
indignation,  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  such  apolo- 
gies, and  seriously  admonished  him  not  to  speak  thus ; 
but  rather  fear  lest  God  should  punish  him  for  ingrati- 
tude, since  it  is  our  duty  to  return  thanks  for  blessings 
that  are  given  in  so  great  abundance,  and  not  only  given 
to  those  who  use  them  well,  but  also  to  those  who  abuse 
them." 

The  domestic  habits  of  so  great  a  man  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

Every  thought  and  care  was  directed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the 
interior  of  his  dwelling  bore  marks  of  self-abandonment. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Catherine  Melancthon  was  a  frugal 
housewife ;  but,  being  very  benevolent,  she  freely  seconded 
the  Christian  liberality  of  her  husband.  Their  income 
flowed  in  with  a  double  current,  partly  consisting  of  the 
stipend  due  for  the  Professorship  at  Wittenberg,  and 
partly  of  compensations  for  extraordinary  services  under- 
taken under  public  authority,  and  the  spontaneous  bene- 
factions of  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  other  Princes, 
who  justly  regarded  their  most  valued  counsellor  as 
worthy  of  every  expression  of  personal  esteem  that  it 
might  be  in  their  power  to  bestow.  But  as  fast  as  money, 
or  presents  of  any  kind,  came  to  hand,  so  fast  was  it  all 
dealt  out  again.  Any  poor  man  had  only  to  ask  and 
have.  Money,  food,  and  clothing  were  given  to  the 
stranger  and  the  indigent. 

Melancthon's  door  stood  open  to  all  comers.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  rich  and  poor  together,  passed  in 
and  out  from  morning  until  night ;  and  not  every  day, 
but  every  hour,  and  even  oftener  than  that,  the  poor 
carried  away  his  charities  in  all  directions.  The  rule  of 
that  house  was  that  none  were  to  be  sent  away  empty. 
The  great  poured  gifts  upon  him  ;  these  gifts  he  received 
as  from  Heaven  ;  and  then,  offering  himself  as  the 
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tion.  But  that  the  same  man  should  advance  in  self-know- 
ledge, that  his  path,  like  the  shining  light,  should  become 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day,  with  clearer 
perception  of  doctrinal  and  experimental  religion,  and 
with  increasing  fervour  in  prayer,  even  to  his  latest 
hour,  calls  for  gratitude  to  God  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation.  Achievements  of  such  variety  and 
magnitude  by  one  man  of  tender  spirit  and  of  bodily 
constitution  far  from  robust,  could  only  have  been  wrought 
by  Divine  assistance.  And  to  do  all  this  amidst  the  dis- 
traction of  controversy,  the  terrors  of  war,  the  threats 
of  tyrants,  and  the  scourgings  of  relentless  calumny, 
proves  the  power  of  Divine  grace.  And,  although 
I  have  not  been  slow  to  note  the  infirmities,  and  to  con- 
demn the  errors  and  mistakes,  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
I  could  not  hold  myself  guiltless  if  I  were  to  dismiss  the 
study  of  his  life  with  a  heartless  and  unfeeling  criticism. 
Having  excelled  in  so  much  that  was  great,  posterity 
cannot  but  wonder  that  he  failed  ^o  little  in  what  was 
least. 


STJPEBSTITION. 

Some  readers  may  expect  a  word  concerning  the  super- 
stition of  Melancthon. 

The  superstition  of  Melancthon  is  not  a  mere  personal 
and  isolated  fact ;  and  if  he  was  more  superstitious  than 
some  few  of  his  contemporaries,  it  may  have  been  because 
he  was  more  learned  than  most  of  them.  The  revival  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  tended"  little  or  nothing  to 
the  immediate  removal  of  superstition,  but  rather  to  the 
substitution  of  a  revived  classic  Paganism  for  the  legends 
of  the  coarser  Paganism  of  the  middle  ages.  Our  Pro- 
fessor was  an  enthusiastic  astrologer,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  the  influence  of  this  absurd  superstition  was  never 
more  apparent  than  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  at  the 
very  time  when  his  attainments  as  a  Christian  were  the 
highest.  But,  besides  calling  to  mind  the  general  preva- 
lence of  astrology  as  a  science  in  the  most  educated 
circles  of  European  society,  when  Kings,  Generals,  Senates, 
and  Priests,  despite  the  prohibitions  of  the  Church,  per- 
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sisted  in  consulting  the  stars,  especially  on  every  occasion 
of  public  interest,  we  must  observe  that  the  most  revered 
intellectual  authorities  would  lend  it  the  charm  of  their 
sanction.  Melancthon,  we  find,  lectured  at  Wittenberg 
on  the  Second  Book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  which 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  astrological  treatise ; 
and,  although  he  would  certainly  endeavour  to  harmonize 
it  with  Christianity,  and  improve  on  it  in  the  faint  light 
of  the  astronomical  speculations  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
let  us  consider  that  a  man  who  died  more  than  fifty  years 
before  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  could  not  be 
expected  to  improve  much  upon  the  text  of  the  illustrious 
empiric — for  in  science  he  could  be  nothing  more — who 
perished  in  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius  in  the  Augustan  age. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  should  be  said  in  defence  of  our 
Grerman.  The  Church  in  which  he  was  born  did  not 
forbid  astrology  because  it  was  an  error  of  ignorance 
merely,  but  because  she  more  than  half  believed  in  the 
influence  of  the  stars  on  life,  health,  fortune,  and  the  fates 
of  nations.  An  erroneous  notion  of  astrology  was  general, 
perhaps  universal,  except  with  infidels,  who  believed 
nothing,  just  as  erroneous  notions  of  witchcraft  are  at 
this  day  prevalent  among  the  uneducated  inhabitants  of 
some  English  counties. 

Nay,  not  only  simple  rustics,  but  the  Canon  Law 
of  the  Church  of  Eome  treats  of  astrology  as  if  its 
dreams  were  substantial  verities.  Some  of  my  readers 
may  be  incredulous;  but  I  recommend  them  to  open 
the  "Body  of  Canon  Law"  now  in  daily  use,  and  they 
will  find  that  it  is  so.  In  this  voluminous  compendium  * 
all  the  branches  of  the  occult  art  are  enumerated.  Sorti- 
lege, magic,  mathematics  and  astrology,  augury,  divina- 
tion, and  whatever  else  is  mentioned  as  a  Heathen  practice 
in  holy  Scripture  or  in  ancient  classics,  are  treated  with  a 
minute  seriousness,  which  completely  nullifies  the  force 
of  an  occasional  caution  that  one  or  another  branch  of 
Heathenism  is  obsolete.  And  books  that  were  printed 
^aer  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  lifetime 
ol  Melancthon  remain  to  show  us  that  the  vain  terrors 

*  Corp.  Juris  Canonici.  Decreti  Secunda  Pars.  Causa  xxvi.  Qmwt 
*,  et  5. 
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of  blight  and  curse  from  the  starry  heavens,  from  familiar 
spirits,  from  hags  and  wizards,  from  phylacteries  and 
amulets,  were  to  be  opposed,  not  by  the  force  of  better 
teaching,  not  by  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  by  that 
faith  in  God  which  renders  superstitious  dread  impossible, 
but  by  the  counter-charms  of  relics,  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
the  name  of  Jesus,  holy  water,  and  formal  exorcism, 
which  is  no  other  than  canonical  sorcery. # 

In  the  age  of  the  Reformation  superstition  passed  for 
science ;  and  that  which  now  appears  only  as  an  intel- 
lectual infirmity  in  Melancthon,  was  then  regarded  as  an 
accomplishment.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  his  bio- 
grapher speaks  of  his  faculty  of  divination,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  Camerarius  was  familiar  with 
the  entire  circle  of  scholars  who  gathered  round  the  great 
theologian  whose  life  he  records,  and  therefore  knew  the 
standard  of  opinion  in  the  most  enlightened  circles  of 
Germany.  For  perusal  in  those  circles,  and  throughout 
the  learned  world,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  a 
single  sentence  by  way  of  apology  or  explanation. 

"  As  Philip  Melancthon  was  a  man  not  easily  to  be 
deceived  in  investigating  and  searching  out  a  thing,  so 
we  know  that  he  presaged  many  events  which  afterwards 
came  to  pass ;  and  that  having  witnessed  the  confirmation 
of  his  dreams,  and  the  certainty  of  what  often  appeared 
to  him  in  sleep, — which  kind  of  men  Aristotle  calls 
eu&vorcipovs,  correct  dreamers, — we  know  that  he  scarcely 
ever  was  deceived  while  thus  divining.  Others,  also, 
attempted  the  same,  by  way  of  imitation ;  and  you  might 
hear  many,  on  all  sides,  asking  the  meaning  of  dreams, 
telling  their  own  dreams,  guessing  and  dreaming  again, 
they  and  their  affairs  being  as  unlike  him  as  possible. 
But  all  this  was  no  more  than  a  preposterous  imitation ; 
while  it  is  certain  that  many  followed  his  example  with 
both  applause  and  profit.  And  as  he  knew  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  advantage  to  youth  to  direct  their  studies 
with  consideration  of  the  universal  nature  of  things,  and 

*  See  the  treatise  De  Strigimagarum  Dcemonumque  Mirandis,  by 

the  famous  Silvestro  Prierio.  Romae,  1521  My  copy  of  a  later 

edition,  of  1575,  once  enriched  the  Seminario  Romano  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  Eternal  City. 
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with  research  into  the  causes  in  which  things  originate, 
in  order  to  the  exercise  of  piety,  and  the  right  perform- 
ance of  every  duty,  he  first  awakened  the  inclination,  and 
excited  the  curiosity,  of  his  disciples,  by  treating  learnedly 
on  subjects  of  natural  science,  and  then  proceeded,  by 
many  methods,  to  render  the  pursuit  agreeable.  This  he 
did  by  drawing  attention  to  that  part  of  the  art  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  roots  and  other  such  things,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  being  practically  tested,  is  not  only 
agreeable,  but  extremely  useful,  and  even  necessary,  in 
order  to  any  hope  of  success  in  the  art  of  healing.  Pass- 
ing thence  to  that  which  Ptolemy  regards  as  part  of 
astronomy,  foreseeing  things  future,  and  unfolding 
things  occult,  by  inspecting  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  and 
making  observations  on  its  state.  (Many  persons 
now  call  this  astrology.)  To  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
therefore,  he  conducted  many,  either  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  own  experience,  or  by  commending  the  art. 
For  he  was  not  ignorant  that  the  minds  of  youth  may 
be  easily  captivated  by  a  certain  liberal  curiosity,  and, 
being  thus  withdrawn  from  other  occupations,  may  be 
retained  within  the  circle  of  good  and  useful  studies." 

Chiromancy,  however,  he  did  not  consider  very  worthy 
of  serious  attention,  but  classed  it  with  follies  and 
vanities  of  men.  Charms  and  superstitious  fortune- 
tellings  he  utterly  rejected,  and  failed  not  to  mark  them 
with  the  strongest  detestation.  The  extravagancies  of 
some  astrologers  he  also  reprobated,  as  calculated  to 
bring  their  "  mathematics  "  into  disrepute.*  In  short, 
he  began,  but  only  began,  to  rise  above  the  superstition 
which  had  hindered  the  birth  of  science,  no  less  than  it 
had  obscured  the  glories  of  religion. 

More  than  the  duration  of  a  life  was  needed  for  the 
full  emancipation  even  of  the  most  powerful  and  candid 
of  minds  from  the  thraldom  that  swayed  its  power 
through  so  many  centuries,  where  new  light,  such  light 
as  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  world,  was  needed  for 
dispelling  superstition,  without,  at  the  same  time,  destroy- 
ing the  simplicity  of  faith.  Some  minds,  indeed,  carried 
away  by  the  violent  reaction  inseparable  from  such  moral 
*  Camerarius,  xvii. — xx. 
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revolutions  as  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  might  cast 
off  all  trust  in  astrology  and  every  branch  of  mediaeval 
mathematics  and  physics  ;  but  they  were  ill  qualified  to 
resist  the  scepticism  that  always  usurps  the  seat  of  a 
discarded  superstition ;  and  the  same  cautious  tempera- 
ment which  made  it  more  easy  for  Melancthon  to  discri- 
minate between  what  was  to  be  rejected  and  what  was  to 
be  retained  in  religion,  naturally  indisposed  him  to  spend 
much  effort  in  disentangling  himself  from  errors  which 
did  not  yet  appear  to  be  so  directly  opposed  to  revealed 
truth  as  in  reality  they  are.  Much  of  them  he  allowed 
to  pass  as  things,  indifferent. 

Like  Lazarus  reviving  within  the  sepulchre,  but  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  even  while  the  voice  of 
the  Prince  of  Life  bade  him  come  forth,  so  Melancthon, 
not  having  yet  emerged  from  the  depth  of  mediaeval 
darkness,  and  scarcely  possessed  of  the  new  faculties  of 
that  resurrection-life,  needed  friendly  hands  to  set  him 
free  from  those  entanglements,  and  enable  him  to  move 
at  liberty.  But  no  hand  was,  as  yet,  practised  in  the 
service,  which  needed  extreme  tenderness,  nor  were  the 
bystanders  of  those  who  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
perceive  the  need  of  it.  These  were  too  busy  in  con- 
tending for  essential  truths  against  fundamental  errors 
to  attack  inferior  enemies ;  and,  on  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  we  may  be  well  content  that  the 
exuvi<B  were  allowed  to  drop  off  gradually,  so  long  as  the 
persons  whom  they  disfigured  were  in  truth  raised  up 
from  death  to  life. 

STATE  OF  EUEOPE  IS  1560. 

.  We  have  seen  how  Melancthon  found  the  world  in 
1497 ;  let  us  now  see  how  he  left  it  in  1560.  After 
leaving  his  body  deposited  in  the  grave  at  Wittenberg,  a 
surviver  might  have  described  the  state  of  Europe  at 
that  day  in  such  terms  as  these : — 

In  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  recent  controversies 
on  points  of  doctrine,  which  have  divided  the  Protestants, 
and  both  discredited  and  weakened  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Princes  and  States  of  the  Augsburg 
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Confession  are  all  agreed  in  resisting  the  Pope  and  Court 
of  Eome,  and  refusing  to  take  part  in  any  Council  where 
the  Pope  presides,  where  the  word  of  God  is  not  acknow- 
ledged as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  where  all  present  may  not 
speak  and  vote  with  entire  freedom.    They  spurn  with 
common  indignation  the  proposal  of  holding  a  Council, 
not  summoned  for  the  revision  of  doctrine  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  hut  for  the  extirpation  of  reputed 
heresy  and  the  extinction  of  their  cause,  which  is  branded 
with  the  reproach  of  schism.    Whatever  advantage  the 
Lutherans  may  have  lost  through  disunion,  in  respect  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  their  best  men  may  rejoice  that 
all  the  labours  of  the  last  forty-three  years  have  not 
been  spent  in  vain,  but  are  now  rewarded  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Protestant  principles,  and  the  utter  exclusion  of 
Papal  jurisdiction  from  every  state  where  those  principles 
are  dominant.    And  the  Court  of  Rome  must  confess 
with  sorrow  that  when  Pope  Pius  IV.  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  predecessors,  last  Christmas,  he  found  it 
without  support  from  Germany;  and  that,  although  he 
has  made  friends  with  the  Emperor,  if  his  messengers 
were  now  to  present  themselves  before  any  assemblage  of 
Lutheran  Princes,  those  Princes  would  not  deign  so  much 
as  to  look  into  the  letters  apostolic* 

In  Scotland  the  Reformation  is  established,  John  Knox 
is  in  the  height  of  power ;  and,  after  all  the  atrocities 
committed  by  Beaton  and  the  Priests,  the  Protestants  are 
enjoying  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  their  con- 
science. The  Reformed  worship  is  ordained  by  public 
proclamation. 

From  the  Netherlands  the  King  of  Hpain  is  compelled 
to  withdraw  hi*  troops.  The  royal  garrisons  are  empty. 
The  furies  of  Alva  have  raged  in  vain ;  an/1  the  blood  of 
myriads  of  confessor*  has  purchased  that  liberty  wbieb  now 
makes  the  Low  Countries  the  asylum  of  the  perseewted, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  civil  awl  religion*  liberty  in  Kwrope, 

Even  in  Spain  the  Oospel  finds  entrant  Truly,  the 
civilized  world  hears  with  horror  of  the  *****  &  A 

Ww^V*  V™"**?"***  took  *************  U**ri*ti*  Am*** 
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which  are  perpetrated  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Peninsula 
with  greater  frequency,  more  savage  ostentation,  and 
larger  numbers  of  human  victims,  than  in  any  preceding 
period  of  Spanish  history ;  but  a  writer  three  centuries 
later  may  add,  that  the  Inquisition  has  never  since  those 
days  been  able  to  indulge  itself  in  equal  slaughter. 
Even  while  the  martyr-fires  are  blazing,  and  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  and  sanguinary  vigilance  of  King  Philip  II. 
and  the  Inquisitor-General  Don  Fernando  Valdes,  daring 
carriers  are  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  laden  with  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Encinas.  This 
Don  Francisco  de  Encinas,  once  a  student  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  was  also  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Melanc- 
thon,  whose  noble  spirit  he  imbibed ;  and,  when  in  a  land 
of  liberty,  had  used  that  liberty  in  translating  the  word 
of  God  for  his  countrymen,  and  in  writing  books  illus- 
trative of  the  best  of  all  books.  Recommended  by 
Melancthon,  he  visited  England,  enjoyed  the  hospitalities 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer, — -the  same  Prelate  whom  they 
burnt  alive  at  Oxford  four  years  before  the  death  of  his 
illustrious  friend.  Don  Francisco  is  deceased;  his  bro- 
ther, too,  was  burnt  alive  in  Rome  many  years  ago :  but 
the  work  in  which  they  both  laboured  spreads  in  Spain. 
Evangelists  are  preaching  in  good  CastUian  from  house 
to  house.  The  doctrine  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  is 
taught  from  their  books  in  the  secrecy  of  monasteries ; 
and  Christians,  although  disguised  under  the  gown  and 
the  cowl,  are  propagating  the  Gospel  with  an  ardour 
that,  if  it  does  not  conquer  the  force  of  persecution,  is 
likely  to  defy  its  terrors  for  some  years  to  come.  Already 
evangelical  Spain  has  its  catalogue  of  martyrs. 

Italy  is  not  unmoved.  In  spite  of  that  cold-blooded, 
lynx-like,  supreme  Inquisitor,  the  Cardinal  Ghislieri,  the 
tidings  of  truth  are  diffused,  from  the  Alps  to  Spartivento, 
by  messengers,  whose  gentle  but  swift  footfall  cannot  be 
heard,  nor  their  persons  distinguished  by  his  most  diligent 
familiars.  Truth  is  felt  everywhere.  So  great  is  the  terror 
of  its  evidence  and  power  in  Rome,  that  the  first  members 
of  the  court  struggle  with  it  in  their  own  bosoms,  and 
all  who  venture  to  speak  or  act  with  freedom  are  suspected 
of  having  caught  the  contagion. 
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Even  the  famous  Cardinal  Giovanni  Morone,  who  has 
already  figured  conspicuously  as  a  champion  of  the  Roman 
See,  is  just  made  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
charged  with  teaching  and  propagating  the  errors  of  the 
Protestants ;  hut  the  charge  is  false,  and  he  ventures  to 
demand  a  formal  inquisition,  under  which  he  hopes  to  prove 
himself  clear  of  the  taint  of  this  new  doctrine.  Another 
Cardinal,  Egidio  Foscarari,  awaits  purgation  from  the  same 
suspicion,  also  suffering  imprisonment  as  a  favourer  of 
these  troublers  of  the  Church.  Diocese  after  diocese  is 
reported  to  he  overrun  with  heretics,  and  neither  layman 
nor  ecclesiastic  presumes  to  count  himself  sure  of  liberty, 
or  even  hfe,  for  a  day,  since  the  charm  and  prevalence  of 
this  new  doctrine  give  probability  to  any  such  accusation, 
against  whomsoever  it  may  be  levelled.  Since  Ochino 
fled,  even  better  principles  than  those  he  taught  have  been 
propagated  with  amazing  rapidity  and  acceptance. 

No  less  a  personage  than  Renee,  daughter  of  a  King  of 
France,  and  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  is  now  at  the 
court  of  her  son,  where  she  makes  no  secret  of  her 
attachment  to  Calvin  and  his  doctrine,  and  is  beset  by 
Priests,  who  propose  to  her  the  alternative  of  a  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  a  compulsory  retreat 
from  Italy.  She  cannot  renounce  her  faith,  therefore 
she  must  depart.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  purge 
away  the  conviction  of  Gospel  truth  that  has  gained 
possession  of  all  classes  of  people — the  Prelate  and  the 
barbe,  the  royal  Duchess  and  the  poor  Calabrian  peasant. 

Among  the  subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  Pied^ 
mont,  and  in  the  Alps,  through  the  valleys  of  Montcenis, 
Lucerne,  Angrogne,  Perouse,  and  St.  Martin,  the  flame  of 
ancient  piety  has  rekindled.  They  are  at  this  day  repeat- 
ing the  household  devotions  of  the  Vaudois.  Traditions 
of  an  apostolic  faith  revive  gloriously  again  around  those 
hearths  where  the  martyrs  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  prepared  themselves  to  suffer  death  from  the 
Inquisition  of  Toulouse. 

The  mantles  of  those  holy  men  are  fallen  on  their  children. 
People  say  that  they  are  Zuinglians ;  but  that  is  utterly  a 
mistake.  They  were  the  reputed  followers  of  Waldo  before 
Zuingle  was ;  and  ages  before  the  time  of  Waldo  they 
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owned  Apostles  as  their  teachers.  Now,  the  spirit  of 
revival  that  has  wakened  up  the  world  burns  anew  in 
them,  and  they  display  such  a  boldness  of  resistance  when 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  threatens  once  more  to  let  loose  fire 
and  sword  upon  them,  that  he  is  overawed,  half  reveres 
the  sublime  faith  that  his  threatenings  cannot  shake,  and 
is  actually  sending  a  request  to  Rome  to  be  permitted  to 
send  Missioners  into  the  valleys  instead  of  soldiers,  who 
shall  ply  them  with  arguments,  in  hope  that  he  may  be 
saved  from  shedding  their  blood,  and  hearing  their  souls 
at  the  last  day  call  out  for  vengeance  on  him.  But  the 
Pope,  having  no  dread  of  blood-guiltiness,  replies  that  the 
Duke  must  do  his  duty,  extirpate  the  heretics,  and,  what- 
ever God  may  judge,  be  content  with  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction of  Pius  IV. 

Between  the  peasant-war,  in  the  early  years  of  Melanc- 
thon,  however  justifiable,  and  this  conflict, — between  the 
armed  fanatics  of  Germany  under  Munzer,  and  these 
unarmed  mountaineers,  with  decrepit  grandsires,  helpless 
mothers,  and  innocent  babes,  all  marked  for  slaughter, — 
there  cannot  be  the  most  remote  comparison.  It  is  the 
Lord's  battle  that  has  now  begun;  and  if  the  threatenings 
of  armed  bigots  move  terror,  the  sublime,  heaven-breathed 
courage  of  the  Lord's  hosts,  not  armed  with  material 
weapons,  but  invincible  in  the  panoply  of  heaven,  com- 
mands reverence.  Another  war  is  waged.  Such  a  war  is 
waged  as  the  deceased  Reformers  never  saw ;  but  it  brings 
hopes  of  a  victory  more  spiritual,  and  of  a  conquest  more 
enduring,  than  any  which  even  they  have  won. 

Are  the  men  of  Wittenberg  watching  the  events  around  ? 
For  a  few  weeks  they  have  been  unable  to  think  of  much 
more  than  their  own  affairs.  Preachers  and  Professors 
have  been  trying  their  utmost  powers  of  eloquence  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Melancthon.  Academic  orations 
have  served  to  retrace  his  personal  history  and  the  history 
of  his  times.  A  profusion  of  elegies  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
German,  have  been  flung  upon  his  tomb.  But  the 
effusions  of  poetry,  and  the  pathos  of  personal  affection,  are 
exhausted,  and  the  successors  of  Melancthon  must  pause  to 
gurvey  the  position  of  parties  in  the  world  around  them, 
in  order  to  ascertain  more  certainly  their  own  vocation. 
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Nowhere  is  the  battle-array  so  grand  as  in  France. 
The  court,  the  Parliaments,  the  army,  and  the  people,  aro 
divided  between  Home  and  Calvin.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  new  churches ;  and  on  the  other,  imprisonments, 
tumults,  and  martyrdoms.  In  this  very  year,  1560,  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel  is  first  planted  in  Montauban,  still 
famous  as  the  centre  of  French  Protestantism  ;  and  some 
of  the  churches  that  appear  most  conspicuously  in  the 
annals  of  reformed  France  are  just  now  in  the  process  of 
establishment.  In  fields,  forests,  market-places,  the 
preachers  declare  the  truth  :  after  extemporaneous  prayer, 
the  psalms  of  David,  versified  by  Marot,  resound  from 
Hps  that  never  sang  before,  while  consciences  that  had 
slumbered  from  the  cradle  are  awakened.  Citizens  of  all 
classes  are  openly  renouncing  the  semblance  of  a  faith  they 
never  felt ;  towns  after  towns  are  seceding  from  the  old 
Church ;  consistories  hastily  form  themselves,  and  these 
consistories  are  appointing  such  persons  as  it  pleases  them 
for  Ministers.  But  their  haste  must  not  be  too  severely 
criticized ;  for  this  is  not  a  time  to  linger.  God  is  riding 
in  this  whirlwind,  and  His  presence  must  be  acknowledged, 
even  though  its  influence  be  not  understood  by  all  the  con- 
verts or  proselytes  who  bow  before  it.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
life  abroad ;  but  there  are  also  elements  of  confusion  work- 
ing. Worst  of  all,  politics  already  influence  the  calculations 
of  the  best  men,  and  even  the  most  devout  are  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  flesh.  Conde  and  Guise  are  become  party 
names.  The  oppression  of  the  stronger  party,  with  its 
craftiness,  compels  the  weaker  to  resort  to  combination  in 
self-defence.  The  necessity  of  their  case  requires  it ;  and, 
once  combined,  they  cannot  refrain  from  employing  arts 
which  carry  onward  combination  so  far  that  it  becomes 
conspiracy.  The  beginning  was  justifiable,  but  every  step 
following  has  not  been  guided  by  that  wisdom  which 
"  cometh  from  above ; "  and  the  massacre  of  Amboise,  the 
tidings  of  which  reached  Melancthon  on  his  death-bed,  is 
mournfully  felt  to  be  a  premonition  of  calamities  that  are 
sure  to  follow.  The  wisest  men  on  both  sides  dread  the 
consequences,  and  propose  the  assemblage  of  a  National 
Council  to  settle  the  differences  of  religion  in  France, 
without  recurring  to  any  alien  power  for  sanction  or 
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assistance  in  the  good  work:  but  the  Pope  strongly 
disapproves  of  such  a  measure ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
it,  becomes  urgent  for  what  his  predecessors  had  so  long 
evaded,  namely,  a  General  Council.  Meanwhile,  reconcili- 
ation of  the  adverse  parties  is  confessed  to  be  impossible, 
and  civil  war  is  waged  beyond  a  remedy. 

While  the  Lutheran  churches  were  guided  for  many 
years  by  the  united  counsels  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
and  then  by  the  influence  of  Melancthon  alone,  until  the 
rise  of  ultra-Lutheran  controversy,  the  independent  con- 
gregations of  France  enjoyed  no  such  advantage.  In  the 
year  1559  a  sense  of  weakness  induced  some  of  those 
congregations,  or  churches,  to  seek  for  unity ;  and  in  a 
secret  meeting  in  Paris,  held  under  cover  of  the  night, 
the  Pastors  of  eleven  of  them  formed  themselves  into  a 
body,  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  First  National  Synod," 
M.  de  Morell,  the  Parisian  Pastor,  presiding.  The  first 
canon  of  this  little  synod  was  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ency, and,  therefore,  presents  an  ingredient  of  confusion 
which  no  contrivance  could  ever  successfully  neutralize.* 
The  Articles  have  every  appearance  of  being  drawn  up  in 
great  haste  ;  the  single  object  of  the  meeting  was 
evidently  that  of  ecclesiastical  construction  ;  and  the 
reader  is  disappointed  as  he  detects  an  obvious  defect  of 
those  higher  motives  and  affections  which  ought  to  have 
been  dominant  in  the  representatives,  if  such  they  were,  of 
congregations  of  confessors,  and  should  have  prevailed  over 
every  lesser  consideration  among  the  brethren  of  martyrs. 

At  the  point  of  time  we  take  for  our  survey,  the  second 
National  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  was 
called  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  number, 
and  the  spirituality  of  their  vocation,  the  members  thought 

*  No  church,  nor  church  officer,  be  he  Minister,  Elder,  or  Deacon, 

shall  claim  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  authority  over  a. .other.  

Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.,  p.  2.  Certainly,  no  church  or  congrega- 
tion should  exercise  authority  over  another;  but  the  aggregate  of 
churches  form  one  Church,  represented  in  the  Synod,  and  there  the 
general  Church  exercises  authority  over  each  particular  church.  This 
was  attempted  in  France  ;  but  the  jealousy  of  interference  betrayed  in 
this  first  canon  is  portentous.  The  Synods  assembled  at  irregular 
intervals  during  just  one  century.  The  twenty-ninth  and  last  met 
at  Loudun,  November  10th,  1659. 
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themselves  obliged  to  address  a  memorial  to  the  States  of 
France,  laying  down  rules  for  the  government  of  the  new 
Sovereign  and  his  councillors,  and  requiring  one  high  officer 
of  state  to  refrain  from  acting  in  that  capacity,  because  of 
some  defect  in  his  appointment.  This  Synod  of  Poitiers 
added  several  articles  to  the  first  sketch  of  discipline,  and 
amended  others.  Bating  organic  imperfections,  the  articles 
might  generally  pass  as  very  good ;  but  there  is  the  same 
want  of  evangelic  earnestness,  the  same  exuberance  of 
ecclesiastical  politics,  the  same  secular  spirit  breathing  in 
a  new  ecclesiastical  dialect,  which  bodes  ill  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  "the  Reformed  Churches  in  France " — 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France  they  would  not  say, 
because  a  collective  designation  would  have  been  a  mark 
of  unity,  such  unity  as  they  needed,  but  did  not  desire. 
The  forms  and  policy  of  Swiss  Cantons  were  adopted  here, 
and  the  unspeakably  important  work  of  rearing  a  spiritual 
edifice  in  this  great  kingdom  was  conducted  on  the  false 
plan  of  establishing  a  republican  principle ;  and,  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  Synod,  confounding  the  sacred 
and  secular  elements  together.  Worse  than  all,  if  possible, 
was  their  meddling  with  the  administration  of  civil 
government. 

Thus  the  Protestantism  of  France  became  irrevocably 
a  political  party  :  it  is  so  in  great  part  at  the  present  day ; 
and  the  scourge  of  persecution  lies  on  it  heavily.  Nothing 
short  of  a  new  spiritual  revival,  a  reduction  to  the  first 
religious  principle  which  gave  it  birth,  but  was  forgotten 
in  its  very  infancy,  can  recover  it  from  the  inveterate 
deterioration. 

But  to  return. 

England,  free  from  such  confederations  as  that  of 
the  German  States,  as  yet  nearly  untouched  by  the 
spirit  of  Swiss  and  Gallic  ecclesiasticism,  and  happily 
released  from  French  political  complications  by  the  loss 
of  Calais,  has  been  advancing  in  an  entirely  different 
course.  There  was  frequent  correspondence  between  the 
wisest  and  best  men  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  com- 
munications of  Melancthon  and  Cranmer  I  cannot  but 
regard  as  constituting  a  feature  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  history  of  this  period. 
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We  were  not  able  to  review  the  correspondence  of 
MeLtnethon  in  relation  to  King  Henry  VIII.  without 
confessing  Home  dissatisfaction,  a  dissatisfaction  which 
wax  only  mitigated  by  the  consideration  that  the  laxity 
and  adulation  U*t  raved  in  bis  letters  to  that  Sovereign 
entirely  disapjicared  after  he  had  attained  to  a  sounder 
judgment,  and  undergone,  as  I  venture  to  believe,  t 
derided  change  of  heart.  His  communications  with 
Crai uner  wi-rc  at  all  times  altogether  satisfactory.  Often 
he  introduced  learned  and  ]»ious  foreigners  to  the 
hospitality  and  ]»utronage  of  the  good  Archbishop,  and 
held  most  im]K>rtant  eorres]H»ndenue  with  Martyr,  Bucer, 
A  Lasko.  and  others,  infusing  into  the  infant  Church  of 
England  the  spirit  of  Christian  moderation,  which  it  wis 
so  necessary,  and  yet  so  difficult,  to  maintain  in  those 
times  of  revolution. 

.  Our  Cranmer,  calculating  on  the  influence  of  Melanc- 
thon  in  Germany,  projxtsed  a  measure  which,  if  it  could 
have  ltccn  adopted  by  all  parties,  would  have  raised 
them  alwvc  the  dissension  that  has  l>een  the  scourge  and 
disgrace  of  evangelical  churches  for  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. He  desired  that  the  Protestant  churches  might 
have  one  harmony  of  doctrine,  drawn  up  out  of  the  pure 
word  of  God.  in  which  all  could  agree.  He  had 
observed  how  unloving  disputations  on  the  sacraments, 
and  controversy  concerning  certain  Divine  decrees,  keeping 
Lutherans.  Calvinists.  and  Zuinglians  apart  from  one 
another,  had  made  them  all  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  liomanists,  and  brought  dishonour  on  the  cause 
of  Christ.  JJoth  Cranmer  and  Mclancthon  agreed  that 
the  most  learned  theologians  of  the  several  churches 
ought  to  meet  together  to  deliberate  on  the  points  of 
difference  with  friendliness  and  charity,  and  prepare  a 
code  of  common  faith,  and  a  standard  of  general  practice. 
They  further  thought  that  England  was  the  fittest  country 
for  the  holding  of  such  an  assemblage  ;  and  young  King 
Edward  VI.  would  have  most  joyfully  granted  his  per- 
mission and  protection.  Cranmer,  therefore,  wrote  further 
to  Bullinger  for  Switzerland,  Calvin  for  France,  and 
Mclancthon  for  Germany,  soliciting  their  aid. 

Melnncthon  answered  that, "  if  his  judgment  and  opinion 
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'were  required,  he  would  be  willing  to  hear  the  sense  of 
other  learned  men,  to  speak  his  own,  and  to  give  his  rea- 
sons, tu  fth  frct'dwir,  Todc  frtiGopcvos,  both  persuading  and being 
persuaded,  as  became  a  conference  of  good  men,  leaving 
truth,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  the  Church,  not 
private  passion,  to  carry  the  victory.'*  And,  referring  to 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  as  the  first  document  of  the 
kind,  he  acknowledged  that  some  ambiguities  of  that 
Confession  might  be  well  removed,  as  they  were  only 
occasions  of  contention.  In  the  church  of  Christ  every- 
thing ought  to  be  expressed  clearly,  everything  called  by 
its  proper  name.    "  They  should  call  a  spade  a  spade."* 

But  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Marian  persecutions, 
and  especially  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer,  the  so-called 
reconciliation  of  the  Parliament  and  Convocation  of 
England  to  Rome,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Primacy  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  not  only  frustrated  such  designs,  but 
removed  the  men  who  might  have  carried  them  into 
execution,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
The  terrible  reign  of  Mary  closed  in  the  year  before  the 
death  of  Melancthon,  which  was  one  of  the  most  eventful 
years  that  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  England. 

Matthew  Parker  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  one  of  the  last  days  of  1559.  He  was  the  first 
Primate  of  England,  after  Augustine,  who  took  the  see 
without  the  slightest  mark  of  dependence  upon  Rome. 
By  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  that  intent, 
the  Bishops  of  Chichester,  Hereford,  Exeter,  and  Bedford 
performed  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  without  any  Papal 
bull,  or  Aaronic  ornaments,  with  no  gloves,  no  ring,  no 
sandals,  no  mitre,  no  pall.  They  invoked  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  imposition  of  hands,  and  heard  a 
discourse  pronounced  by  a  grave  and  learned  man  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  a  Pastor  towards  the  flock,  and  of 
the  flock  towards  their  Pastor.  In  the  presence  of  a 
large  congregation  the  new  Archbishop  received  the 
communion  in  both  kinds;  and  the  fervent  prayers  of 
Christian  people  gave  him  real  consecration. 

This  is  the  Metropolitan  of  England,  who  has  just 

*  Strype's  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  book  iii.,  chap.  24. 
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entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  year  1560.  We 
observe  that  royal  Commissioners  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
with  power  of  administering  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, are  sent  throughout  the  country ;  and  if  any  one 
of  my  readers  objects  to  the  propriety  of  this  procedure, 
I  will  ask  him  whether  it  was  not  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  former  fashion  of  sending  Papal  Commissioners  into 
this  country  to  burn  Christians,  and  force  the  Magistrates 
to  be  their  executioners. 

In  the  same  happy  year  our  country  witnessed  glorious 
events. 

The  good  English  custom  of  Mayors  and  Corporations 
going  to  church  to  hear  sermons,  was  disincumbered  of 
the  mummery  of  idolatrous  processions,  which  then  ceased 
— we  may  hope  for  ever — from  our  streets. 

The  sounds  of  psalmody  in  our  churches  now  began  to 
drive  away  the  Latin  chants,  and  superseded  the  solitary 
recitations  of  the  choirs.  From  the  pulpits  were  heard 
sermons  of  returned  exiles,  men  disciplined  by  poverty, 
weariness,  and  peril,  to  set  forth  the  truths  of  Scripture 
with  burning  earnestness,  dealing  out  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
hungry,  as  those  alone  can  do  whose  own  souls  have  been 
fed  and  kept  alive  by  it.  And  another  ancient  custom, 
that  of  open-air  preaching,  was  made  good  use  of  when 
those  reverend  exiles  addressed  the  people  at  Paul's  Cross. 
Dr.  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  old  Coverdale, 
translator  of  the  Bible,  preached  there.  And,  in  remem- 
brance that  such  congregations  were  so  effectively 
instructed,  we  may  ask,  Why  should  we  not  have  a 
Paul's  Cross  pulpit  again,  and  "  mighty  audiences,"  as 
aforetime,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London  ?  Queen 
and  nobility  then  came  gladly  to  the  churches,  and  by 
their  presence  comforted  those  confessors  whom  the  tyranny 
of  the  preceding  reign  had  driven  from  home  and  country. 

John  Jewel,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Alex- 
ander Nowell,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  this  year 
openly  challenged  the  Papists  to  controversy,  and  began, 
the  one  his  imperishable  Apology,  and  the  other  his  Cate- 
chism, an  elegant  model  for  future  compendiums ;  and 
most  valuable  has  it  been  for  maintaining  the  standard 
of  religious  teaching  in  our  colleges  and  schools. 
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This  year  the  English  episcopate  was  raised  higher  than 
it  yet  had  been  by  the  consecration  of  Alley  to  Exeter, 
Parkhurst  to  Norwich,  Home  to  Winchester,  Scambler  to 
Peterborough,  Pilkington  to  Durham,  and  Best  to  Carlisle. 
Grindal  was  already  in  the  see  of  London.  And  now,  as 
never  before,  the  Bishops  chose  men  for  ordination  whom 
they  conceived  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  sacred  office, — "  no  scholars,  nor  men  of  any  Univer- 
sity, but  men  of  sober  conversation,  (perhaps  tradesmen 
before,)  who  could  read  English  well ;  who,  nevertheless, 
in  the  present  necessity  were  ordained,  that  they  *  might 
be  readers  in  the  churches,  to  read  the  common  prayers 
and  homilies."  *  True  ecclesiastical  reformation,  that  is 
to  say,  personal  reformation  of  the  Clergy,  was  under- 
taken with  a  solicitude  worthy  of  its  object.  Pelagians, 
free-willers,  and  Papists  were  all  proscribed;  the  iron 
hand  of  authority  was  laid  on  all  wanderers  out  of  the 
right  way  with  a  comprehensiveness  that,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  provokes  a  smile  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
it,  it  certainly  was  a  temporary  measure  that  served  well 
to  keep  the  common  enemy  under  effectual  restraint. 

The  Bishops,  sincerely  Protestant,  and  most  of  them  far 
more  evangelical  than  the  Queen  herself,  heartily  resumed 
the  labour  begun  by  Cranmer,  and  went  considerably 
beyond  their  German  brethren,  by  applying  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  removing  of  that  offensive  evil,  images,  out 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Induced  by  the  cogency  of  their 
arguments,  and  perhaps,  also,  constrained  by  the  unanimity 
and  seriousness  of  her  advisers,  the  Queen,  after  considerable 
reluctance,  condescended.  Thus  was  done  by  authority, 
and  after  due  consideration,  what  the  people  had  executed 
with  tumult  in  Switzerland  and  some  other  countries. 
Simultaneous  with  the  solemn  annihilation  of  images, 
was  the  cessation  from  offering  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
from  all  funeral  ceremonies  which  implied  that  superstition. 

Meanwhile,  the  proceedings  of  the  great  enemy  were 
notable,  showing  that  if  this  was  the  time  of  com- 
mencement of  established  Protestantism  in  England,  it 
was  also  the  beginning  of  a  succession  of  intrigues 

*  Strype's  Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  book  L,  chap.  4. 
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and  violences,  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  that  the 
people  of  this  day  are  too  apt  to  forget.  First  of 
all,  incendiary  books  and  pamphlets  were  dispersed 
all  over  the  kingdom  by  unseen  hands,  tending  to 
produce  discontent  and  sedition.  Then  it  was  found  that 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  solicited  by  some  of  the  Court  of  Spain 
to  excommunicate  Queen  Elizabeth,  chose  to  essay  first 
the  milder  method  of  conquest,  even  pleasant  words.  He 
assured  her,  that,  above  all  things,  he  longed  for  her  salva- 
tion, and  was  jealous  of  her  honour,  and  advised  her  to  put 
away  evil  counsels,  and  follow  his  fatherly  admonitions. 
Whatever  succour  she  could  wish  for  the  comfort  of  her 
soul,  or  for  the  establishment  of  her  royal  dignity,  he  pro- 
mised to  give  it  her,  according  to  the  authority,  place,  and 
charge  committed  to  him  from  above.  As  the  father  in 
the  Gospel  waited  in  love  to  receive  his  returning  son, 
even  so  did  Pius  IV.  wait  to  receive  back  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  from  her  wanderings.  An  Italian  Priest  brought 
the  letter  apostolic,  and  made  various  overtures  of  con- 
cession, which  might  seem  to  meet  some  part  of  the 
demands  of  Englishmen  for  external  reformation  ;  but  all 
was  in  vain,  the  Nuncio  was  dismissed  in  sorrow,  and  no 
other  such  person  was  ever  suffered  by  good  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  appear  on  British  ground. 

But  others  came.  By  Papal  dispensation,  in  this  very 
year,  several  of  the  most  active  and  learned  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  and  Jesuits,  assumed  the  character  of  Protest- 
ants, and  actually  preached  against  Uomanism.  They  also 
preached  the  wildest  doctrines,  and  attempted  to  multiply 
all  sorts  of  innovations,  in  order  thus  to  counteract  the 
labours  of  the  Clergy,  sow  controversy,  and  make  "  the 
new  religion  "  look  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  Englishmen 
themselves. 

Another  great  work  of  the  year  1560  was  the  printing 
of  the  Geneva  Bible,  as  it  is  called.  After  upwards  of 
two  years'  close  application,  some  exiles  in  Geneva  *  pro- 
duced an  improved  version  in  English.  It  exerted  great 
influence  on  other  translations  in  the  vernacular  languages 
of  Europe,  although  it  was  not  favourably  received  here  ; 

*  Miles  Coverdale,  Christopher  Goodman,  Anthony  Gilby,  Thomas 
Sampson,  William  Cole,  of  C.C.C.,  Oxon,  and  William  Whittingham. 
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and,  no  doubt,  it  hastened  the  production  of  our  present 
admirable  version.  Not  without  interest  the  reader  in 
1860  may  observe  the  exultation  of  those  good  men, — to 
borrow  their  own  words,* — "  in  respect  of  this  ripe  age 
and  cleare  light  which  God  hath  now  reveiied.,, 

Turning  again  for  a  moment  from  our  own  country, 
and  observing  the  state  of  religion  in  the  German 
empire,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland,  we  find  the 
beginnings  of  the  diplomatic  management  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  of  that  irregular  warfare  of  Jesuitism,  which 
soon  won  back  to  the  Papacy  much  of  the  ground  which 
it  had  lost. 

While  Melancthon  sent  messages  from  his  death-bed 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  King  of  Poland,  in  servile 
allegiance  to  Pius  IV.,  was  receiving  instructions  from  that 
Pontiff  to  support  the  authority  of  a  Nuncio  sent  into  hw 
dominions  for  the  express  purpose  of  rooting  out  heresy. 
"  Be  obedient,"  said  the  Pope,  "  to  our  salutary  admoni- 
tions :  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  drive  away  the  pest 
of  heretical  pravity  from  your  kingdom.  Repress  it  while 
you  may.  Deny  all  access  and  all  familiarity  to  heretics 
and  their  abettors,  and  refuse  them  all  favour.  Nay,  not 
only  so,  cast  them  out  and  expel  them  from  your  kingdom. 
If  you  cannot  amend  any  of  those  near  your  person  who 
have  been  corrupted,  however  much  you  may  love  them, 
however  acceptable  may  be  their  services,  remember  the 
precept  of  our  Lord,  who  will  not  have  us  to  spare  foot, 
nor  eye,  nor  hand,  if  it  be  an  occasion  of  offence,  but  cut 
off  the  obnoxious  members,  and  cast  them  away.  Even 
so,  if  you  will  not  consent  to  treat  them  more  severely,  at 
least  spurn  them,  and  drive  them  from  your  presence, 
that,  either  confounded  or  conquered,  they  may  repent."  t 

Bohemia,  having  gained  a  trifling  advantage  over  the 
Court  of  Rome,  by  the  concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  inveterate  disease  of  political 
religion,  under  the  name  of  reformation.  But  the  real 
religious  reformation  had  very  slightly  penetrated  into 
Bohemia,  and  much  less  into  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Hungary. 

*  Address  "  To  the  Christian  Reader." 
f  Le  Plat,  torn,  iv.,  p.  617. 
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This  brief  review  of  Europe  in  1560  might  be  much 
enlarged ;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  advance 
of  the  Reformation  within  a  period  much  shorter  than 
the  life  of  Melancthon,  but  collaterally  with  his  labours — 
labours  that  were  not  confined  to  Saxony,  but  sent  forth 
a  continuous  influence  all  over  Christendom.  It  admits 
us  also  to  a  prospect  of  that  reaction  which  deferred  to 
the  nineteenth  century  the  prosecution  of  the  evangelical 
conquests  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  dawn  had  brightened  into  day.  Men  had  arisen 
whose  temper  was  the  best  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  was  purely  Christian,  a  spirit  that  would 
eventually  raise  the  mass  of  the  Reformed  above  the  effects 
of  a  false  or  imperfect  education ;  and  both  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  unHke  their  antagonists, — and  even  advancing 
far  beyond  their  most  famous  predecessors,  as  they  refused 
the  aid  of  the  temporal  sword,  when  it  was  importunately 
offered  to  them  again  and  again, — could  say,  with  the 
Apostles,  "The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds." 
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Its  Nature,  the  Way  of  its  Attainment,  and  Motives  for  Us  Pursuit 
In  Letters  to  a  Friend. 
BY  THE  LATE  BEY.  JOHN  HUNT, 

WKSLKYAN  MISSIONARY  IK  FESJSX. 

12mo.,  cambric  Price  Zs. 
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In  Royal  18mo.,  cambric,  Price  2s.  6d., 

EMINENT  CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPISTS. 
Brief  Biographical  Sketches,  designed  chiefly  as  Studies  for  the  Young. 
BY  THE  BEY.  GEORGE  MAUNDER. 

The  Volume  contains  Biographical  Sketches  of 
John  Howard. 
Edward  Colston. 
Jonas  Hakwat. 


Richard  Reynolds. 

ROBKRT  RaIKES. 

Granville  Sharp. 
Thomas  Clarkbon. 


William  Wilbkrforce. 
Joseph  Butterwouth. 
Wiixiam  Allen. 
David  Nasmith. 
Elizabeth  Fry. 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton. 
8arah  Martin. 


The  object  of  these  Sketches  is  threefold :— 1.  To  stimulate  the  young  to  a 
course  of  benevolent  action ;  and  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  important 
fact,  that  all  true  philanthropy  originates  in  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart,  and  in  the  enjoyment  and  practice  of  real  religion.  2.  To  teach 
that  genuine  heroism  consists  not  so  much  in  deeds  of  daring  on  the  battle* 
field,  as  in  a  course  of  constant  self-denial  and  effort  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  3,  To  set  forth  the  fact,  that  before  unwearied 
diligence  and  determined  perseverance,  all  difficulties,  in  all  cases,  must 
disappear ;  that  nothing  can  defeat  the  purposes  of  him  who  steadily,  humbly 
relying  on  Divine  aid,  resolves  to  pursue  a  virtuous  and  honourable  comscof 
useful  action ;  and  that  no  design  can  be  more  magnanimous. 


In  One  Volume,  Crown  8rc,  cambric,  Price  is., 

THE  INCARNATE  SON  OF  GOD: 

OR, 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Redeemer. 

Arranged,  generally,  according  to  Greswell's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ; 
with  a  Concise  View  of  the  Mediatorial  Economy. 

BY  THE  BEY.  HENRY  W.  WILLIAMS. 

The  Work  is  adapted  to  the  devotional  reading  of  private  Christians ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  useful  to  Ministers,  Students  of  Theology,  Sabbath-School 
Teachers,  and  others  who  are  endeavouring  to  train  the  young  for  Christ. 

"  This  valuable  and  elaborate  work  deserves  a  more  lengthened  notice  than 
can  be  given  it  in  a  newspaper  critique.  We  must  briefly  characterise  what 
we  cannot,  in  a  journal  like  this,  review  at  any  length.  Mr.  Williams 
has  given  us  an  excellent  summary  of  Scriptural  arguments  and  facts 
relating  to  the  life  and  times  of  our  Lord ;  and  no  Student  of  Theology 
would  find  the  time  wasted  which  he  might  employ  over  these  pages.  The 
thought  displayed  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  style  of  expression  remarkably 
chaste  and  beautiful.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  conveniently 
subdivided  into  chapters ;  and  will  be  found  to  be  both  a  handsome  and  a 
useful  volume."— Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's  News. 

"In  style,  it  is  chaste  and  beautiful;  in  matter,  truly  edifying;  in  spirit, 
just  what  the  matchless  theme  demands."—  Wesleyan-Metnodist  Magazine, 
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In  TVe  Vols.,  \%mon  cambric.    With  Duirmti  and  Emgramnae.  Price  6s., 
•  ClLHRiTll  JESUITS. 

|  BY  THE  BEY.  WILLIAM  H.  BTJLE. 

/  The  Work  Is  also  published  in  Six  Parts,  each  comprising  a  distinct  : 

|   Biography,   rrice  Is. 

hrtl.  A  taut  Siiit.^  r^Iiw,  Irilkwsk  liiMttry  te  h#k 
hrt  II.  A  taut  htta.—lmt*  Lijkm  kacig  TMogni  ad Geml 
\  of  tit  Coaniy. 

\     hrt  III.  A  taut  Mcife— Retry  fan*  fttriioal  n  bgbii  at  the 

tine  of  the  Capita  Tram, 
Part  IV.  A  talit  brunU-Rofert  Beflamiie,  fb  Mm  if  Paaal 

Cottrtfcnialifti 
Part?.  A  taut  lai4viL-44i  Aim  ScWL  its^ 

faro  AstroMser  ii  Ckiia. 

rVl  VI.  Atautfc^— ^^.fi^rftktaiilinEi^ 

*i  \ 

"The  memoir  of  John  Adam  8ehall  will  constitute  to  moat  readers  the  j 

;   charm  of  the  second  volume  The  strange  allusions  to  Christianity,  \ 

and  to  its  Divine  Author,  which  lately  astonished  the  pahlie  in  the  proelams-  \ 

|:  Uons  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  now  raging  in  China,  will  impart  to  this  <: 

memoir  a  peculiar  interest  at  this  time;  for  those  who  read  will  not  he  j 

!   much  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  influence  to  which  those  allusions  are  due,  espe-  ; 

!  dally  when  it  is  remembered,  that  for  some  years  the  Jesuits  hare  been  very  : 

actively  at  work  in  China ;  and,  in  remembrance  of  their  prerious  doings  in 

that  country,  it  is  much  more  obvious  to  ascribe  the  perplexing  language  of 

th*  prnrlimttiam  to  thia  Inflnmrm  than  to  that  of  thm  Ammrirmn  If  i— inn«rj— t 

which  has  in  some  quarters  been  indicated.**— Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  in  so  small  and  portable  a  space  so  much  material  is 
found;  and  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  a  work  which  is  as  season- 
able as  it  is  instructive  and  complete."— Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

"  We  owe  much  to  the  indefatigable  author  of  these  volumes.  His  pen  is 
never  idle ;  and  while  his  writings  are  so  full  of  knowledge,  sound  instruo-  ; 
tion,  and  strong  Protestant  truth,  we  shall  not  wish  him  to  lay  it  down.  In  : 
these  volumes  we  are  made  acquainted  with  much  important  information  not  ; 
easily  accessible :  and  the  workings  of  a  system  are  laid  open  which  has 
wrought  more  diabolical  mischief  in  the  world  than  almost  all  other  agents  of  ; 
iniquity  put  together."— Evangelical  Christendom. 

"  As  the  biographies  may  be  had  separately,  we  would  particularly  refer  to 
that  of  *  A  Jesuit  Regicide,  Hkmry  Gasket,*  as  sure  to  be  read  with  interest 
and  advantage,  especially  by  the  young  in  our  families  and  schools.  The 
whole  series,  we  regret  to  learn,  is  not  to  extend  beyond  two  volumes ;  but  we 
think  they  will  be  more  generally  popular,  and  for  that  reason  even  more  vain-  ! ; 
able,  than  the  works  for  which  Mr.  Rule  received  the  thanks  of  Conference 
last  year.  At  the  present  moment,  they  are  of  no  ordinary  value." —  Watchman. 

"  It  ought  to  be  added  at  once  to  all  Protestant  libraries."— Z%«  Bulwark.  ij 
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THE  BRAND  OF  DOMINIC: 
Or,  Inquisition ;  at  Borne  "  Supreme  and  MenaL" 
BY  THE  BET.  WILLIAM  H.  BULK 

With  an  Engraved  Frontispiece,  Vignette  Title-Page,  and  three  Illus- 
trations on  Steel,  representing  the  Sambenitos  and  Zamarra,  or  Habits  worn 
by  Sufferers  in  the  Autos  de  Fe. 

This  History  of  the  Inquisition  is  derived  exclusively  from  Original  Historians 
of  that  Tribunal,  and  from  Us  own  standard  authorities. 

"More  books,  and  better  books,  have  appeared  in  England  on  the  Romish 
controversy  in  the  last  five  years  than  in  fifty  before.  One  of  the  best  of 
those  prepared  for  popular  use  is  « The  Brand  of  Dominic.'  The  work  is 
historical  rather  than  polemical,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  more  trust- 
worthy and  valuable.  The  author  writes  with  remarkable  calmness  and 
deliberation.  He  tells  us  how  the  Inquisition  began,  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  its  pride,  and  what  it  is  now.  We  commend  the  work,  as  a  candid, 
truthful,  and  temperate  account  of  the  Inquisition,  containing  much  material 
that  is  altogether  new."— Methodist  Quarterly  Review  (American). 

"  The  history  of  the  Inquisition  has  been  so  often  written— so  many  pens 
have  delineated  the  workings  of  that  tremendous  engine  of  Popery— that  it 
would  seem  almost  impossible  for  anything  further  to  be  added  in  the  shape 
of  novelty.  They  who  think  so,  will  do  great  injustice  to  this  production  of  Mr. 
Rule,  and  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the '  Holy  Office'  (as  it  is  called)  pre- 
sented in  quite  an  original  point  of  view."—  Sunday-School  Teachers*  Magazine. 

•'Under  the  title  of  '  The  Brand  of  Dominic,'  an  historical  account  of  the 
Inquisition  is  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rule,  formerly  a  Chaplain  at  Gibraltar. 
The  work  is  very  different  from  some  others  on  the  same  subject,  which 
chiefly  consist  of  recitals  of  the  horrible  details  of  particular  cases ;  but  the 
history  and  policy,  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Holy  Office,  are  here 
described  in  a  methodical  and  impartial  manner.  That  the  Inquisition  is  a 
permanent  and  rigorous  institution  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  abeyance 
in  some  countries  only  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  clearly  shown. 
The  work  is  the  result  of  much  research,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject."— Literary  Gazette. 

"  In  reality,  there  is  a  sobriety,  as  well  as  an  earnestness,  in  his  volume 
that  suggests  the  presence  of  an  historical  faculty.  Every  page,  too,  shows 
reading ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Rule's  word,  when  he  says, 
that  he  has  never  made  a  statement  without  first  examining  the  original 
authority  for  i\."—Athenceum. 

"We  cordially  recommend  '  The  Brand  of  Dominic'  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  exact  history  of  the  Inquisition  in 

the  English  language  In  the  *  Martyrs  of  the  Reformation,'  and  in  the 

'  Brand  of  Dominic,'  we  see  the  intent  mind  of  one  who  has  studied  his 
subject  not  only  in  the  picture-gallery  of  history,  but  in  the  cities  and  capitals 
of  Papal  Europe."—  Watchman. 

"  This  small  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  Papal  question."— Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  HSCEUMY,  m  FAULT  VISITER,  FOR  1854, 

Complete,  is  now  ready,  in  cambric,  Price  2s.  9d.;  or,  half-bound  in  calf, 
Price  is.  3d. 

Each  of  the  Eight  previous  Volumes  of  this  popular  Periodical,  illustrated 
by  numerous  Wood-Engravings,  and  containing  nearly  400  pages,  in  8vo.,  of 
interesting  and  instructive  matter,  especially  adapted  for  the  Domestic, 
|  8chool,  and  Cottage  Library,  may  be  had  in  cambric,  Price  2s.  9d. ;  or,  half- 
bound  in  calf,  Price  is.  3d. 


EARLY  BATS;  OR,  THE  VESLETAN  SCHOLAR'S  GUIDE,  FOR  1854,  1 

Complete,  it  now  ready,  in  cambric,  Price  Is.  id.  j 
Each  of  the  previous  Eight  Volumes  may  be  also  had,  Price  1«.  4d.  < 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BET.  JOHN  H.  6UIBT.  < 

\ 

With  a  Brief  History  of  the  Commencement  and  Progress  of  the  Wesley  an  < 
Mission  in  New-Zealand.  \ 


BY  THE  REV.  ALFRED  BARRETT. 

12mo.,  cambric.  Price  Zs. 


1  CONCISE  STSTEI  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT, 
In  the  great  Affairs  of  Life  and  Godliness. 

BY  THE  REV.  JONATHAN  EDMONDSON,  A.M. 
18mo.,  cambric  Price  2s.  6d. 


A  GOLDEN  TREASURY  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD. 

Consisting  of  Select  Texts  of  the  Bible,  with  practical  Observations  in  Prose  and 
Terse,  for  every  Day  in  the  Tear. 

BY  C.  H.  V.  BOGATZKY. 

Royal  S2mo.,  cambric.  Price  1*.  64. 
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A  FATHER'S  RELIGIOUS  COUNSELS, 
Addressed  to  his  Son  at  School. 


BY  THE  REV.  DAVID  HAY. 


18mo.,  cambric  Price  1*. 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT 

Of  aD  the  Wesleyai-Methodist  Ministers,  Missionaries,  aid  Preachers  on  Trial  in 
Connexion  with  the  British  and  Irish  Conferences; 


Showing  the  Circuits  and  Stations  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  from 


the  Commencement  of  their  Itinerancy  to  the  Conference  of  1852. 
With  a  List  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  Ministers  who 


Seventh  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  Rxy.  John  P.  Haswbll. 
Royal  12mo.,  cambric.  Price  $s. 


THE  MINISTRY  AND  POLITY  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH: 
I  Viewed  in  their  Scriptural  and  Theological  Aspects,  and  in  relation  to  the 
i|  Principles  professed  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

BY  THE  REV.  ALFRED  BARRETT. 

Crown  8vo.,  pages  468,  cambric,  Price  5s. 

HOME:  OR,  THE  WAY  TO  MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

BY  THE  REV.  DAVID  HAY. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bxr.  Alfaxd  Babbitt. 
L  18mo.,  cambric,  gilt  edges,  Price  It.  6d. 


haye  died  in  the  Work. 


BY  THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  HILL. 


8 
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FACTS  AND  INCIDENTS, 
fflmtratire  of  the  Scripture  Doctrines  as  set  forth  in  the  First  and  Second 
Catechisms  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  GILCHRIST  WILSON. 
With  an  Index.  Crown  8vo.,  cambric.  Price  3*.  6d. 


In  One  large  Volume,  cambric,  Price  10s., 

DELINEATION  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM; 

In  which  the  peculiar  Doctrines,  Morals,  Government,  and  Usages  of  the  Church 
of  Some  are  stated,  treated  at  large,  and  confuted. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  D.D. 

Corrected  and  revised,  with  numerous  important  Additions.  Third  Edition. 
With  a  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  the  Rsv.  John  Hannah,  D.D., 
Theological  Tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  Institution,  Didsbury. 


MABTYBOLOfilA;  OR,  RECORDS  OF  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION. 
Being  a  new  and  comprehensive  Book  of  Martyrs  of  ancient  and 
modern  Times. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings. 
Three  Volumes,  8vo.,  cambric. 
Volumes  I.  and  IL,  Price  8s.  6d.  each ;  Volume  III.,  Price  9s. 


Cheap  Edition  from  the  Stereotype  Plates  of 

THE  REV.  JOSEPH  BENSON'S 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  HOIY  BIBLE: 

WITH 

Illustrations  and  Maps,  Marginal  Readings,  Parallel  Texts,  and  Summary  of 
each  Chapter. 

Complete  in  Six  Vols,,  Imperial  Svo.,  cambric,  Price  £3.  3«. 
The  Volumes  can  be  supplied  separately,  Price  10«.  6d.  each. 
N.B.  The  Superfine  Edition,  with  Illustrations  and  Maps,  in  Six  Volumes, 
embossed  cambric,  Price  £5. 12*.,  is  still  on  sale. 
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